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PREFACE. 


It  is  due  to  myself  to  state  that  for  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  I  have  not  corrected 
the  proof-sheets  of  the  following  pages ;  and  that 
if  Priscian's  head  be  broken,  the  fault  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  me.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
others  that  may  possibly  affect  my  literary  cha- 
racter, I  feel  it  necessary  to  write  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  preface  ;  but  it  shall  be  very  short. 
Of  the  "  Fawn  of  Spring-vale  "  I  have  simply 
to  say,  that  the  moral  I  trust  b  a  wholesome  one. 
I  wrote  the  tale  to  warn  sensitive  and  sentimental 
young  ladies  that  the  foolish  indulgence  of  a  first 
affection,  and  the  nursing  of  it  into  the  great 
business  of  their  lives,  is  not  only  a  piece  of  egre- 
gious folly,  so  far  as  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, but  also  a  source  of  calamity — and  not 
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unjustly  so — to  those  parents  aod  relatives  who 
choose  to  make  pets  of  them  in  such  soft  and  sen- 
timentai  nonsense.  Many  an  early  grave  and 
mad-house  is  filled  with  young  ladies  who  are 
lifted  with  **  exquisite  sensibility/* 

Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  make  Jane  Sinclair 
"a  sweet  amiable  creature/*  otherwise  I  should 
have  changed  the  manner  of  her  death  altogether. 
Who,  for  instance,  ever  heard  of  a  vixen  or  ter- 
magant lying  down  in  a  gentle  fit  of  affection,  and 
absolutely  dying  for^ove  ? 

Of  "  The  Clarionet "  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  I  thought  it  possible  to  write  a  tale  in 
prose  somewhat  after  the  principle  of  Words- 
worth's in  verse,  of  whose  theory,  however, 
I  had  not  thought  at  the  time.  I  proposed 
to  myself  to  create  an  interest  for  two  indiiri- 
duals  who  were  bound  to  their  kind  by  scarcely 
a  single  tie  except  their  love  for  each  other. 
I  have  therefore  drawn  them  isolated  from  the 
totertangled  web  of  civilised  society,  yet  happy 
in  the  excrdse  of  that  habitual  affection  of  the 
heart  which  cures  so  many  of  the  miseries  that 
ariae  from  solitary  and  neglected  poverty.     Tb# 


TU 


wiB  of  courae  pcramc  that  the  dieafj  i 
vUek  I  wrote  MeoKuOj  ftvccd  ne  to  keep  the  cU- 
lionet  player  and  his  vife  aloof  firoin  nearly  all  the 
ordinary  ininences  of  society ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  I  coaM  not  mtzoduce  much  incident  into 
the  tale.  This  woold  have  fdaccd  them,  despite 
of  me,  in  a  position  where  the  machinery  of  arti- 
ficial life  must  hare  c^ieratcd  upon  them  in  such 
a  manno'  as  to  destroy  the  princ^de  I  adopted  in 
writing  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  gare 
them  neither  beauty  nor  education,  nor  even  ordi- 
nary dress,  having  left  them  no  other  source  of 
happiness  but  their  own  simple  and  unadulterated 
hearts. 

I  know  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  objected 
to  me,  that  the  plan  of  the  tale  is  borrowed  from 
Wordsworth.  In  justice  to  myself,  howcTcr,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  Clarionet  was  within  a 
few  pages  of  its  conclusion  when  the  matter  was 
pointed  out  to  me ;  and  I  need  scarcely  inform  my 
readers,  that  I  felt  the  moment  in  which  I  disco- 
Tered  myself  thinking  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
diat  great  man  to  be  one  of  the  proudest  and  hap- 
pest  of  my  life. 


VIU  PREFACE. 

The  humble  hero  and  heroine  of  the  story  vere 
known  in  every  town  of  any  importance  in  Ireland. 
No  one  ever  saw  them  separate ;  and  it  was  re> 
markable  that  the  air  which  he  generaDy  played 
on  his  clarionet  was  diat  of  Bums*s  ^'  Bonnie 
Jean."  The  incident  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  story  to  me  was  one  equally  simple  and  affect- 
ing. I  had  been  asked  to  dine  by  a  gentleman 
residing  in  Eccles-street,  and  on  my  way  there  I 
saw,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  the  female 
was  alone.  On  looking  more  closely,  I  perceived 
that  she  carried  her  husband*s  clarionet  on  her 
arm,  and  that  it  was  bound  with  crape — a  circum- 
stance which  told  the  story  of  his  death  with  sin- 
gular pathos  and  beauty.  I  believe  that  the 
lonely  creature  still  traverses  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
carrying  the  **  Clarionet "  as  I  have  stated,  and 
attempting,  as  best  she  may,  to  modulate  in  an 
indifferent  voice  her  departed  husband's  favourite 
air  of  "  Bonnie  Jean." 

Concerning  the  other  tales  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  except  that  they  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

DuUin,  April  16,  1841. 
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JANE    SINCLAIR; 
THE    FAWN   OF    SPRING-VALE. 


CHAPTER  L 


Jake  Sisclair  was  the  tliird  and  jomigest 
daughter  of  a  disseDtzng  dergrmas,  in  one  of 
the  most  interestiiig  counties  in  the  north  ol 
Ireland.  Her  father  was  remarkable  for  that 
cheerful  simplicity  of  diaracter  whidi  is  so  fre- 
quently joined  to  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and 
an  affectionate  warmth  of  heart.  To  a  well  tem- 
pered zeal  in  the  cause  of  faith  and  morals,  he 
added  a  practical  habit  of  diarity,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  such  as  endeared  him  to  all  classes, 
but  especially  to  those  whose  humble  condition 
in  life  gave  diem  the  strongest  claim  upon  his 
Tirtues,  both  as  a  man  and  a  pastor.     Difficult, 
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indeed^  would  it  be  to  find  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  practice  and  precept  corresponded 
urith  such  beautiful  fitness,  nor  one  who,  in  the 
midBt  of  bis  own  domestic  circle,  threw  such  calm 
lustre  around  him  as  a  husband  and  a  father*  A 
temper  grave  but  sweet,  wit  playful  and  innocent, 
and  tenderness  that  kept  his  spirit  benignant  to 
error  without  any  compromise  of  duty,  were  the 
links  wliich  bound  all  hearts  to  him.  Seldom 
have  I  known  a  Christian  clergyman  who  exhi^ 
bited  in  his  own  life  so  much  of  the  unaifected 
character  of  apostolic  holiness,  nor  one  of  whom 
it  might  be  smd  with  so  much  truth,  that  **  he 
walked  in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
blameless.** 

His  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  one 
son,  and  three  daughters)  had,  as  might  be 
expected,  imbibed  a  deep  sense  of  that  religion^ 
the  serene  beauty  of  which  shone  so  steadily 
along  their  father's  path  of  life,  Mrs.  Smclair 
had  been  well  educated,  and  in  her  husband's 
conversation  and  society  found  further  oppor- 
tunity of  unproTing,  not  only  her  intellect,  but 
ber  bearU     Though  respectably  dmoonded,   she 
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could  not  claim  relationship  with  what  may  be 
emphatically  termed  the  ^fentry  of  the  country; 
but  she  could  with  that  cla^s  so  prevalent  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  ranks  in  birth  only  one 
grade  beneath  them.  I  say  in  birth  ; — ^for  in 
the  decencies  of  life,  in  the  unoatentatious 
bounties  of  benevolence,  in  moral  purityi  domestic 
harmony,  and  a  conscientious  observance  of 
rehgion,  both  in  the  comelioesa  of  it^  forms»  and 
the  cheerful  freedom  of  its  spirit,  this  class  ranks 
immeasurably  above  every  other  which  Irbsh 
society  presents,     lliey  who  compose  it  are  not 

l^wAeieDtly  wealthy  to  relax  those  pursuita  of 
bonourable  industry  which  constitute  them,  as 
a  people,  the  ornament  of  our  natioii ;  nor  does 

I  .their  good  sense  and  decent  pride  permit  them 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  mean  ambition^  by 
struggling  to  reach  that  false  elevation,  which 
is  as  much  beneath  them  in  all  tlie  virtues  that 
grifce  life,    as  it   is  above  them  in  the  dazzUng 

.dissipation  which  renders  the  violation  or  neglect 
of  its  best  duties  a  matter  of  fashionable  etiquette, 
or  the  shameful  privilege  of  high  birth*  To 
this  respectable  and  independent  class    did  the 
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immediate  relations  of  Mrs,  Sinclair  belong,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  she  failed  not  to  briug  all 
its  virtues  to  her  husband's  heart  and  household 
— there  to  soothe  him  by  their  influence,  to 
draw  fresh  energy  from  their  mutual  intercourse, 
and  to  shape  the  habits  of  their  family  into 
that  perception  of  self-respect  and  decent  pro- 
priety, which,  in  domestic  duty,  dress,  and  gen- 
eral conduct,  uniformly  results  from  a  fine  sense 
of  moral  feeling,  blended  with  high  religious 
principle. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  class  whose  example  has 
diffused  that  spirit  of  keen  intelligence  and 
enterprise  throughout  the  north  which  makes 
the  name  of  an  Ulster  manufacturer  or  merchant 
a  syuonyme  for  integrity  and  honour.  From  it 
is  derived  the  creditable  love  of  independence 
which  operates  upon  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  the  physical  soil  of  the  country  so  obviously^ 
that  the  -natural  appearance  of  the  one  may  be 
considered  as  an  appropriate  exponent  of  the 
morol  condition  of  the  other.  Aided  by  the 
genius  of  a  practical  and  impressive  creed,  whose 
simple  grandeur  gives  elevation  and  dignity   to 
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its  follourers ; — Uus  class  it  is  which,  by  affording 
employment,  counsel,  and  exampb  to  many  of 
the  lower  classes,  brings  peace  and  comfort  to 
ttioae  who  mhabit  the  white  cottages  and  warm 
farmsteadg  of  tiio  norths  and  lights  up  its  culti- 
vated landscapes,  its  broad  champaigns,  and 
peaceful  vales,  into  an  aspect  so  smiling,  tliat 
even  the  very  soil  seems  to  proclaim  and  partake 
of  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  Indeedi  few 
spots  in  the  north  could  afford  the  spectator  a 
better  opportunity  of  verifying  our  observations 
&s  to  the  mild  beauty  of  the  country,  tlian 
the  residence  of  the  amiable  clergyman  whose 
unhappy  child*s  fate  has  furnished  us  with  the 
affecting  circumstances  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
the  reader. 

Spring-vale  House,  Mr.  Sinclair*s  residence, 
kiKFSB  situated  on  an  emiQcnce  that  commanded 
m  full  view  of  the  sloping  valley  from  which  it 
had  its  name*  Along  this  vale,  winding  towards 
the  hottae  m  a  northern  direction,  ran  a  beautiful 
tributary  stream,  accompanied  for  near  two 
QiQea  in  its  progress  by  a  small  but  well  con- 
ftructed    road,     which    indeed    had    rather    the 


bffK  bed  v^ny  Idl^  if  a 
could  :^arpfca6>  Ab5  liiTtLWfJ  ^ule  m  d 
acigpc  ciuff:Ktcr  of  ks  sciesenr,  k 
talhr  v^odedL  awl  cvhltjtel  m& 
tatste*  v>nY  bcpC  so  pnc^cUMK  v^  to 
habitation  io  its  bosoca  woaimKaC.  1^7 
doped  up  cradallT  and  cnccftfeDv  oa  each  aidB, 
pmentnif  to  the  erie  a  nmber  af  jauw-alaia 
resid^ices^  eadi  stan&i^  iqwo  Ae  hroiw  af  soae 
dight  table  or  undulatioa,  and  sorroawled  by 
grounds  suiBciently  spacious  to  aDow  of  green 
lawns,  ornamental  plantations*  and  gardena, 
together  aitfa  a  due  proportion  of  land  for  culti* 
ration  and  pasture.  From  Mr.  Sinclair's  house 
the  silTer  bends  of  this  fine^stream  gave  e!tquisite 
peeps  to  the  spectator  as  they  wound  out  of  die 
wood  which  here  and  there  clothed  its  banks, 
occai^ionalljr  dipping  into  the  water.  On  the  left, 
atta^'hed  to  the  glebe-house  of  the  Protestant 
past^ir  of  tlic  parish,  the  eye  rested  upon  a  pond 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  except  where  an  occasional 
nwan,  AM  it  floated  onwards  without  any  apparent 
effort,    left  here  and  there  a    slight   quiyering 
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ripple  behind  It.  Farther  dowu,  springing  from 
between  two  clumps  of  trees,  might  be  seen 
the  span  of  a  light  and  elegant  arch,  from  under 
which  the  river  gently  wound  away  to  the  right ; 
and  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  bank,  rose  up  the  slender  spire 
of  the  parish  church,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  old 
beeches  that  overshadowed  it,  and  threw  a  solemn 
gloom  upon  the  peaceful  graveyard  at  its  side. 
About  two  hundred  yards  again  to  the  right,  in 
a  little  green  shelving  dell,  beneath  the  house, 
stood  Mn  Sinclair's  modest  white  meeting-house, 
with  a  large  ash  tree  hanging  over  each  gable, 
and  a  row  of  poplars  behind  it.  The  valley 
at  the  opposite  extremity  opened  upon  a  land- 
scape bright  and  picturesque,  dotted  with  those 
white  residences  which  give  that  peculiar 
character  of  warmth  and  comfort  for  which  the 
northern  landscapes  are  so  remarkable*  Indeed, 
the  eye  could  scarely  rest  upon  a  richer  expanse 
of  country  than  lay  stretched  out  before  it,  nor 
can  we  omit  to  notice  the  stngidarly  unique  and 
beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  numerous  bleach- 
greens  that  shone  at  various  degrees  of  distance, 
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and   contrasted   so   sweetly  with   the   surface   of 
a  land  deeply  and  delightfully  verdant. 

In  the  far  distance  rose  the  sharp  outlines  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  whose  green  and  sloping  base 
melted  into  the  "  sun-silvered"  expanse  of  the 
sea,  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  which  the  eye 
could  snatch  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  snow-white 
sails  that  sparkled  at  a  distance  as  they  feU 
under  the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun.  The 
landscape  was  indeed  beautiful  in  itself,  but  stiU 
rendered  more  so  by  the  delicate  aerial  tints 
which  lay  on  every  object,  and  touched  the  whole 
into  a  mellower  and  more  exquisite  expression* 

Such  was  the  happy  valley  in  which  this 
peaceful  family  resided ;  each  and  all  enjoying 
that  tranquillity  which  sheds  its  calm  content* 
ment  over  the  unassuming  spirits  of  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  crimes  that  flow  from  the 
selfishness  and  ambition  of  busy  life.  To  them, 
the  fresh  breezes  of  mornings  as  they  rustled 
through  the  living  foliagei  and  stirred  the  modest 
flowers  of  their  pleasant  path,  were  fraught  with 
an  enjoyment  which  bound  their  hearts  to  every 
object  around  them,   because   to  each  of   them 
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objects  irere  the  soorces  of  habitual  gra^ 

tificalion*     Oo  them  the  dewy  stilbess  of  eTeniog 

wilh   tender  sereiiity,     aa    the   vaUej 

in  the  radiance  of  the  fibking  aim;  and 

bjr   Ibem   «ras    held    that    sweet   and   rapturoiif 

ionioQ   with   native,    whicby    a^  Ji  fpruiga 

in  the  affedioDai  00  doea  it  linger  al>oul 

heart  when  all  the  other  loYes  and  enmitiea 

^of  nfe  are  forgotten* 

Erery  thbg  was  beaatifiil  in  the  hi^ory  of 
unhappy  Jane  Sinclair's  mekncholj  fale.  The 
erening  of  the  incident  to  which  the  &ur  girr^ 
miserj  mighl  erentually  be  traced  was  one  of  the 
aiost  cabn  and  bafany  that  could  be  wiloeaied 
e?ea  during  the  leafy  month  of  June.  ^Ith  the 
exception  of  Mrm.  Sindair,  the  whole  family  had 
gone  OQI  to  sanmer  Idsarely  by  the  riTer  side ; 
the  EiUher  between  Ins  two  eldest  daughters,  and 
then  sixtecoy  eonetiiBea  chatting  to  her 
WHnam,  and  sometiines  foodhng  a  white 
VTe,  which  she  had  pelted  and  trained  with  such 
that  it  wae  then  amenable  to  almoat 
'  igbl  fajimedoii  she  kid  t^n  it.  It  sat  on 
shoulder,   which,  indeed,  was  its  osual  seat, 
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woaJd  peck  her  cbeek,  cower  as  if  with  a  seam  of 
htffimm  in  her  bosom,  and  put  its  bOl  to  her 
Bp«y  from  which  it  was  usually  fed,  either  to 
iplMiinil  iarae  tweet  reward  for  its  obedience^  or 
to  cxproii  ill  attachment  by  a  profuaaon  of 
Ci8re«6€s*  The  eTening,  as  we  said, 
r;  not  a  cloud  could  be  sees,  except  a 
pBm  of  feathery  masses  that  hung  far  up  at 
the  weatem  gate  of  heaven;  the  stiUnesd  was 
ffobaodi  no  breathing,  even  of  the  gentlest 
sepbyr,  eouM  be  felt;  the  ii%*er  beside  dtena, 
whidi  wa0  here  pretty  deep,  seemed  motionless; 
flOl  E  leaf  of  the  trees  stirred ;  the  rery  aspena 
were  still  as  if  they  had  been  marble;  and  the 
whole  air  was  warm  and  fragrant.  Although 
the  aon  wanted  more  than  an  hour  of  setting, 
yet  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  vale  they  could 
perceive  the  broad  shafts  of  light  which  shot 
froQi  his  miM  disk  through  the  snowy  clouds 
we  have  mentioned,  like  bars  of  lambent  radiance, 
almost  palpable  to  the  touch.  Yet,  although 
this  fleiightful  silence  was  so  profound,  the  heart 
oouU  perceive,  beneath  its  stillest  depths,  that 
voiceleis    harmony    of  progressing    life,    wtucbp 
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like  die  musie  of  m  dresB.  cm  nmA  llie  jdhI 
independeBtly  of  Ae  ffirii,  aad  poor  i^m  it  a 
eahliiBe  sease  of  BaHml  iiipii  iif'mii 

Somedin^  Eke  dns  ^fptsn  to  ksve  been  itk 
by  the  group  we  fasfe  aflndad  to.  Mr.  Riwloir, 
after  standing  for  a  iMwwi  on  tiie  bmdu  ftf  the 
rirer,  and  raising  bis  eyes  to  tbe  iiJiiinii  apiatdoar 
of  the  decliniwg  sun,  looked  eameirii  around 
hiniy  and  then  out  npofn  ikt  g^onsng  Inpifaiif 
that  stretched  beyond  dbe  ▼alky,  after  whick, 
with  a  ^irit  of  high  enthpfnawn,  be  e&daiined, 
nn^h'mg  at  the  sa»e  tzme  the  fire  and  grandeur 
oi  tbe  poet's  noble  eoneeption — 

**  These  are  ikj  gkinam  wmkE,  TareiH  of   i^foc ! 
Ahsnghtj  I  ihiMt  xMh  nxuTerHJ  fnunfc — 
Thus  wondrous  fair — tfarself  horn  wtiiidrtn»  luev — 
To  us  mrisibley    or  £ixi}t  seen 
Ia  ibeee  thj  loveift  vork^.^ 

There  was  sometinng  singnlarlj  inqirefisive  in  the 
burst  of  piety  which  the  hour  and  the  place  drew 
from  tins  Tenerable  pastor,  as  indeed  there 
was  in  die  whole  group,  as  they  listened  in  the 
attitude  of  deep  attention  to  his  words.  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  a  tall,  &ie  looking  old  man,  i^hose 
white  flowing  locks  fell  down  on  each  side  of  bis 
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neck.  His  figure  appeared  to  fine  advantageT 
as,  standing  a  little  in  front  of  his  children,  he 
pointed  with  his  raised  arm  to  the  setting  sun ; 
behind  him  stood  his  two  eldest  girls,  the  coun- 
tenance of  one  turned  with  an  expression  of  awe 
and  admiration  towards  the  west ;  that  of  the 
other  fixed  with  mingled  reverence  and  affection 
on  her  father*  William  stood  near  Jane,  and 
looked  out  thoughtfully  towards  the  sea,  while 
Jane  herself^  light  and  young  and  beautiful,  stood 
with  a  flushed  face,  in  the  act  of  giving  a  pat  of 
gentle  rebuke  to  the  snow-white  dove  on  h€ 
bosom*  At  length  they  resumed  their  walk^  and 
the  conversation  took  a  lighter  turn.  The  girla 
left  their  father's  side,  and  strolled  in  many 
directions  through  the  meadow »  Sometimes  they 
pulled  wild  flowers,  if  marked  by  more  than 
ordinary  beauty*  or  gathered  the  wild  mint  and 
meadow-sweet  to  perfume  their  dairy,  or  cullej^l 
the  flowery  woodbine  to  shed  its  dehcate  fragrance 
through  their  sleeping-rooms.  In  fact,  all  their 
habits  and  amusementa  were  pastoral,  and  simple, 
and  elegant.  Jane  accompanied  them  as  th 
strolled  about,  but  w€i8  principally  engaged  wii 
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her  pet,  which  flew,  in  capricious  but  graceful, 
drcles  over  her  head,  and  occamonally  shot  off 
into  the  air,  aweeping  tn  mimic  flight  behind  a 
green  knoU^  or  a  clump  of  trees,  completely  oul 
of  her  sight ;  after  which  it  would  agiun  return, 
and  folding  its  sdow)*  ptnions,  drop  affectionatelj 
upon  her  shoulder,  or  into  her  bosom.  In  this 
manner  they  proceeded  for  some  time,  when  the 
dore  again  sped  off  across  the  river^  the  bank 
of  which  was  wooded  on  the  other  aide.  Jane 
followed  the  beautiful  creature  with  a  sparkling 
eye,  and  saw  it  wheeling  to  rctuni,  when  imme- 
diately the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard  from  the 
trees  directly  beneath  it,  and  the  next  moment  it 
faltered  in  its  flight,  sunk,  and  with  feeble  wing, 
struggled  to  reach  the  object  of  its  affection* 
This,  bowerer,  was  beyond  its  strength.  After 
sinking  gradually  towards  the  earth,  it  had  power 
only  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  river,  into  the 
deepest  part  of  which  it  fell,  and  there  lay 
fluttering  upon   the  stream* 

The  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  fate  of  the 
pigeon,  brought  the  personages  of  our  little 
drama  with  hurrying  steps  to  the  edge  of  the 
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nrer.  One  ecreatn  cif  surprise  and  dis^ess  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lips  of  its  fair  young  mistrees, 
after  which  she  wrong  her  hand^  and  wept  and 
0obbed  like  one  in  absolute   despair. 

*<  Oh,  dear  William,*'  fihe  exclaimed,  **  can 
you  not  rescue  it  ?  Oh,  save  it— save  it ;  if  it 
sinks  I  shall  never  see  it  more.  Oh,  papa,  who 
could  be  so  heardeas,  as  to  injure  a  creature  so 
iooffenmre  V* 

**1  know  not,  my  dear  Jane;  but  cruel  and 
heartless  must  the  man  be  that  could  perpetrate 
a  piece  of  such  wanton  mischief.  I  should  rather 
think  it  b  some  idle  boy  who  knows  not  that  it  is 
tame/' 

"  WUliam,  dear  William,  can  you  not  save  it?"* 
ahe  inquired  again  of  her  brotJier;  "if  it  is 
doomed  to  die,  let  it  die  with  me  f*  and  the 
iAMsoiiate  girl  continued  to  weep  bitterly, 

**  indeed,  my  dear  Jane,  I  never  regretted  my 
ignorance  of  swimming  so  mucb  as  I  do  this 
moment.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  swim  a  strokeiy 
otlierwiee  1  would  save  poor  little  Ariel  for  your 


**  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart»  my  dear 
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said  her  follier;  "gmf,  giri,  OQ^ 
191  10  be  90  Tioleot  for  the  death  of  a  hroatilm 
bird." 

**  Oh,  pdpa,  who  can  bok  cipoti  fts  ttroggiea 
far  life,  and  aot  feel  deeply;  reineiiuber  tt  wia 
mitie,  and  tbuik  of  its  attachment  to  me.** 

There  was,  indeed,  sotnetluiif  werj  painful 
and  affisetbg  in  the  tituattOQ  of  the  beautiful 
wnimded  doTe*  Evea  Mr.  Sinclair  himsd^  m 
mitnesamg  its  unavailing  struggles,  felt  as  touch ; 
nor  were  the  other  two  girb  imaffected  any  more 
Aaa  Jane  herself.  Their  eyes  beeame  filled 
with  tears,  and  Maria,  the  eldest,  said,  ^*ll  ia 
better,  Jane,  to  return  hatte.  Poor  mate 
creature  t  the  Ttew  of  its  sufferinga  ia,  indeed, 
very  painfiJ,** 

JuBt  then  a  tall,  slender  youth,  apparently 
about  eighteen,  came  out  from  the  trees  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  but  on  seeing  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  his  family,  he  paused  and  appeared 
to  feel  aomewhat  embarrassed*  It  was  erideut 
.  lliat  be  had  seen  the  bb-d  wounded,  and  followed 
course  of  its  flight,  without  suspecting  that 
it    waa  tame,     or  that   there  waa    any    paraoii 
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near  to  claim  it-  The  distress  of  the  females, 
however,  especially  of  its  mistress,  imme* 
diately  satisfied  him  that  it  was  theirs,  and  he 
was  about  to  withdraw  into  the  wood  again, 
when  the  situation  of  poor  Ariel  caught  his 
eye<  He  instantly  took  off  his  hat,  flung  it 
across  the  river,  and  plunging  in,  swam  towards 
the  dove,  which  was  now  nearly  exhausted, 
A  few  strokes  brought  him  to  the  spot,  on 
reaching  which,  he  caught  the  bird  in  one  hand, 
held  it  above  the  water,  and,  witfi  the  other, 
swam  down  towards  a  slope  in  the  bank  a  few 
yards  below  the  spot  where  the  party  stood* 
Hanug  gained  the  hank,  he  approached  them, 
but  was  met  half  way  by  Jane,  whose  eyes, 
now  sparkling  through  her  tears,  spoke  her 
gratitude  in  language  much  more  eloquent  than 
any  her  tongue  could  utter* 

ITie  youth  first  examined  the  bird,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  where  it  had  been  w^ounded, 
and  immediately  placed  it  with  much*  gentle- 
ness in  the   eager  bauds   of    its  mistress. 

**  It  will  not  die,  I  should  think,  in  conse- 
quence of    the  wound,''    he  observed,    **  which, 
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thoQgfa  pretty  severe,  baa  left  tha  wing  ua* 
tprokao.  The  body»  at  aD  eyenta,  W  safe* 
With  care  it  may  recorer/* 

WiUiam  then  banded  him  hia  hat,  and  Mr. 
having  thanked  him  for  an  act  of 
humanity,  insisted  that  be  Bliould  go 
home  with  them,  in  order  to  procure  a  changis 
of  apparel.  At  firat  bo  dedined  tbia  offer, 
but,  after  a  little  persoasioii,  he  yielded  with 
something  of  abynesa  and  hesitation  :  accord- 
ingly, without  loss  of  time,  they  all  reached 
the  bouse  togetlier. 

HaTiBg  been  prevailed  on  to  take  a  glaaa 
of  cordial,  he  immediately  withdrew  to  Wil- 
liam's apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
hb  dress.  Wlliam,  however^  now  obaenred 
thai  be  got  pale,  and  that  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  his  teeth  began  to  chatter,  whilst 
be   sbivered  excessively, 

**  You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  putting 
tbeee  dry  clothes  on,**  said  be ;  *^  I  am  rather 
induied  to  think  bathing  does  not  agree  with 
you,  that  is,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  your  present 
and  trembling,*' 
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^  Xo,**  said  the  yoiidw  "  you  are  Tight ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  which,  for  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  forbiddeii.  I  fed  Tery  chSy, 
indeed,  and  jtm  will  excuse  me  fiir  declining 
the  use  of  your  dodies.  I  must  return  home- 
forthwith." 

Young  Sinclair,  howerer,  would  not  hear 
of  this..  After  considerable  pains  he  preTailed 
on  him  to  change  his  dress,  but  no  argument 
could  induce  him  to  stop  a  moment  longer 
than  until  this  was  effected* 

The  family,  on  his  entering  the  drawing 
room  to  take  his  leave,  were  surprised  at  a 
determination .  so  sudden  and  unexpected  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Sinclair  noticed  his  extreme  pale- 
ness, he  suspected  that  he  had  got  ill,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  delicate  to  press  him. 

**  Before  you  leave  us,"  said  the  good 
clergyman,  ^'  will  you  not  permit  us  to  know 
the  name  of  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  my 
daughter  is  indebted  for  the  rescue  of  her 
dove  r 

**  We  are  as  yet  but  strangers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,*'   replied    the  youth :    **  my    father's 
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CHAPTER   II. 


Conversation  was  not  resumed  among  the 
Sinclalrs  for  some  minutes  after  his  departure, 
each,  in  fact,  having  been  engaged  ia  reflecting 
upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his  face,  and 
the  uncommon  symmetry  of  his  slender  but 
elegant  person.  Their  impression,  indeed,  was 
rather  that  of  wonder  than  of  mere  admira* 
tion.  His  face  shone  with  that  rosy  light  of 
life*s  prime,  which  only  glows  on  the  human 
countenance  during  the  brief  period  that  inter- 
venes between  the  years  of  the  thoughtless 
hoy  and  those  of  the  confirmed  man  :  and 
whilst  his  white  brow  beamed  with  intellect,  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  fire  of  deep 
feeling  and  high-wrought  enthusiasm  broke 
out  in  timid  flashes  from  his  dark  eye.  His 
modesty,    too,     by    tempering    the     full    lustre 
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of  ins  beauty,  gave  to  it  a  character  of 
that  graceful  diffidence,  which  above  all 
others  makes  the  deepest  impression  upon  a 
female  heart. 

''Wen,  I  do  think,"*  said  WSliam  Sin- 
clair, "  that  young  Osborne  is  decidedly  the 
finest  boy  I  ever  saw — ^and  yet  we  have  not 
seen  him  to  advantage/' 

"  I  hope  his  health  may  not  be  injured  by 
what  has  occurred,**  observed  Agnes,  the 
second  daughter ;    ''  he  appeared  ill.** 

'*  That,  Agnes,  is  more  to  the  point,^  said 
Mr.  Sinclair ;  ''  I  fear  the  boy  b  by  no 
means  well ;  and  I  am  apprehensive,  from 
the  deep  carnation  of  his  cheek,  and  his  sub- 
sequent paleness,  that  he  carries  within  him 
the  seeds  of  early  dissolution.  He  is  too 
delicate,    almost  too  etherial   for   earth.'* 

''If  he  becomes  an  angel,**  said  William, 
smiling,  "  with  a  very  slight  change,  he  will 
put  some  of  them  out  of  countenance.** 

"William,**  said  the  father,  "never,  while 
you  live,  attempt  to  be  witty  at  the  expense  of 
what  is  sacred  or  solemn.** 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  fatber-^I  was  wrong-^ 
but  I  Bpoke  heedlessly." 

**  I  know  you  did,  Billy ;  but  in  future  avoid 
it.     Welij  Jane,  how  is  your  bird  ?'* 

**  I  think  it  is  better,  papa ;  but  one  can  fornn 
no  ijpinion  so  soon." 

"  Go,  show  it  to  your  mamma — she  is  the  best 
doctor  among  us — follow  her  advice,  and  no 
doubt  she  will  add  its  cure  to  the  other  triumphs 
of  her  skiU/' 

**  Jane  is  fretting  too  much  about  it,"  observe 
Agnes ;  **  why,  Jane,  you  are  just  now  as  pale  as 
young  Osborne  himself/' 

This  observation  turned  the  eyes  of  the  familyj 
upon  her ;  but  scarcely  had  her  sister  uttered" 
the  words  when  the  young  creature's  countenance 
became  the  colour  of  crimson,  so  deeply,  and 
with  such  evident  confusion  did  she  bluab*  In- 
deed she  felt  conscious  of  this,  for  she  rose, 
with  the  wounded  dove  lying  gently  between  her 
bands  and  bosom,  and  passedi  without  speaking, 
out  of  tlie  room. 

*^  Don't  you  think,  papa/'  obaerml  Miia 
Sinclair,    *^  that  there  ia  a  striking  resemblance 
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betwe^i  jouBg  Osborne  and  Jane  ?     I  could  not 
help  remarking  it.'* 
I  **  There  decidedlj  is,   Maria,    now  that  you 

I  mention*  it,"   said   William. 

The  fftther  paused  a  little,  as  if  to  consider 
ibe  matter,  and  then  added  with  a  smile — 

^  It  is  Tery  singalar^    Mary ;    hnt  indeed   I 
t  thmk  there  is — ^both  in  the  style  of  their  features 

and  their  figure.'* 

'*  Osbome  is  too  handsome  for  a  man,**  ob- 
served Agnes;  *'  yet,  after  all,  one  can  hantty 
say  so,  his  feee,  though  fine,  is  not  feminine.'* 

'*  Beauty,  my  children  I — alas,  what  is  it  ? 
Often— too  6ften,  a  fearful,  a  fatal  gift.  It  is 
bom  wiA  us,  and  not  of  our  own  merit;  yet 
we  are  vain  «M>ugh  to  be  proud  of  it.  It  is,  at 
i^est,  a  flower  that  soon  fades — a  light  that  soon 
passes  away.  Oh!  what  is  it  when  contrasted 
with  those  high  principles  whose  beauty  is  im- 
mortal, which  brighten  by  age,  and  know  neither 
change  nor  decay.  There  is  Jane — my  poor 
diild — she  is  indeed  very  beautiful  and  graceful, 
yet  I  irften  fear  that  her  beauty,  joined  as  it  is 
to  an  overwrou^  sensibility,   may,   before  her 
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life  closes,  occaaon  mach  sorrow  eidier  to  hoself 

or  others.'* 

<<  She  is  all  affection,'*  said  WiDiaiiu 

'<  She  is  all  loTe,  all  teDcleniess,  all  goodness ; 
and  mav  the  grace  of  her  Almighty  Father  keep 
her  from  the  wail  and  woe  which  too  ofken  accom- 
pany the  path  of  beauty  in  this  life  of  vicissitude 
andtriaL" 

A  tear  of  affection  for  his  beautiful  child  stood 
in  the  old  man*s  eyes  as  he  nused  them  to  heayen, 
and  the  loving  hearts  of  his  fiunily  burned  with 
tenderness  towards  this  their  youngest  and  best 
beloved  sister. 

The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  old  man  desired  William  to  sununon 
the  other  members  of  the  household  to  prayers. 
The  evening  worship  being  concluded,  the  young- 
sters walked  in  the  lawn  before  the  door  until 
darkness  began  to  set  in,  after  which  they  retired 
to  their  respective  apartments  for  the  night 

Sweet  and  light  be  your  slumbers,  O  ye  that 
are  peaceful  and  good — sweet  be  your  slumbers 
on  this  night  so  calm  and  beautiful;  for,  alas! 
there  is  one  among    you  into    whose   innocent 
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ha8  stolen  that  destroying  spirit  which 
will  jet  pale  her  fair  cheek,  and  wring  many  a 
bitter  t€*r  from  the  eyes  that  loVe  to  look  upon 
her.  Her  early  sorrows  have  commenced  ibia 
night,  and  for  what  mysterious  purpose  who 
can  dtrine? — but,  alas»  alas^  her  fate  is  sealed 
— the  fawn  of  Sprbg-vale  is  stricken,  and  even 
now  carried  in  her  young  heart  a  wound  that 
will  never  close. 

Odiome's  father,  who  had  succeeded  to  an 
«!9tmle  of  one  thousand  per  annum,  was  the  eldest 
BOO  of  a  gentleman  whose  habits  were  badly 
ealeulatetl  to  improve  the  remnant  of  property 
which  ancestral  eiLtravagauee  had  left  him. 

Ere  many  years  the  fragment  which  came  into 
his  poissession  dwindled  into  a  fraction  of  its 
former  value,  and  he  found  himself  with  a  wife 
and  four  children — two  sons  and  two  daughters — 
stmggrmg  on  a  pittance  of  two  hundred  a-year. 
This,  to  a  man  possessing  the  feelings  and 
education  of  a  gentleman,  amounted  to  something 
like  retributive  justice  upon  his  prodigality.  His 
conflict  with  poverty,  however,  (for  to  him  it 
might  be   termed  such,)  was  fortunately  not  of 
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long  duration*  A  younger  brother  wlio,  fioding 
that  he  must  fight  his  own  battle  in  life,  had 
embraced  the  profession  of  medicine,  very  season- 
ably died,  and  Osborne's  father  succeeded  to  a 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and 
an  income  in  landed  property  of  seven  hundred 
per  annum.  He  now  felt  himself  more  indepen- 
dent than  he  had  ever  been,  and  with  this 
advantage,  that  his  bitter  experience  of  a 
heartless  world  had  completely  cured  him  of  all 
tendency  to  extravagance.  And  now  he  would 
have  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  is  the  usual 
lot  of  man^  were  it  not  that  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  upon  his  house,  and  cast  its  cold  blight  upon 
his  children*  Ere  three  years  had  elapsed  he 
saw  his  eldest  daughter  fade  out  of  life,  and  in 
less  than  two  more  his  eldest  son  was  laid  beside 
her  in  the  same  grave.  Decline,  the  poetry  of 
death,  in  its  deadly  beauty  came  upon  them^ 
and  whilst  it  sang  its  song  of  life  and  hope  to 
their  hearts,  treacherously  witlidrew  them  to 
darkness  and   the  worm. 

Osborne*8  feelings  were  those  of  thoughtless- 
and  extravagance;  but  be  had  never  been 
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other  a  libertine  or  a  profligate,  although  the 
world  forbore  not  when  it  found  titm  humbled  in 
his  poverty,  to  bring  such  charges  against  bim. 
la  truth,  be  waa  full  of  kindness,  and  no  parent 
erer  loved  his  children  with  deeper  or  more 
devoted  affection*  ITie  death  of  his  noble  son 
and  beautiful  girl  brought  down  his  spirit  to  tbtr 
most  mournful  depths  of  affliction.  Still  he  had 
two  left,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  moat  beautiful, 
who  more  than  equally  possessed  his  affections*  To 
fliem  was  gradually  transferred  that  melancholy 
love  which  the  heart  of  the  sorrowing  father  had 
carried  Into  the  grave  of  the  de{)arted ;  and  alas, 
it  appeared  as  if  it  had  come  back  to  those  who 
li?ed  loaded  with  the  malady  of  the  dead.  The 
health  of  the  surviving  boy  became  delicate,  and 
and  by  the  advice  of  bis  physician,  who  pro* 
nounced  the  air  in  which  they  lived  unfavourable/ 
Osborne,  on  hearmg  that  Mr.  Williams,  a 
distant  relation,  was  about  to  dispose  of  his 
bouse  and  grounds,  immediately  became  the 
ptirchaser*  The  situation,  >^hich  had  a  southern 
sspect,  was  dry  and  healthy,  the  air  pure  and 
genial,     and,     according     to     the    best    medical 
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opinions,  highly  heneficial  to  persons  of  a  con* 
sumptive  bahit. 

For  two  years  before  this^ — that  is,  since  his 
hrother's  death — the  health  of  young  Osborne 
had  been  watched  with  all  the  tender  rigitance 
of  affectiou.  A  regimen  in  diet,  study,  and 
exercise,  had  been  prescribed  for  him  by  hts 
physician,  the  regulations  of  which  he  was  by  no 
means  to  transgress*  In  fact,  his  parents  lived 
under  a  sleepless  dread  of  losing  him,  which  kept 
their  hearts  expanded  with  that  inexpressible  and 
burning  love,  which  none  but  a  parent  so  circum* 
stanced  can  ever  feeL 

But,  independently  of  his  eitraordinary 
personal  advantages,  all  his  dispositions  were  so 
gentle  and  affectionate,  that  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  entertain  a  harsh  feeling  towards  him. 
Although  modest  and  shrinking,  he  possessed  a 
mind  full  of  intellect  and  enthusiasm :  his  imagi- 
nation, too,  overflowed  with  creative  power» 
and  sought  the  dreamy  solitudes  of  noon,  that  it 
might,  far  from  the  hustle  of  life,  shadow  forth 
those  images  of  beauty  which  come  thickly  only 
upon  those  whose  hearts  are  most  susceptible  of 
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its  forms.  Many  a  time  has  he  sat  alone  apon 
the  brow  of  a  rock  or  hiD,  watching  the  clouds 
of  hearen,  or  gazing  on  the  setting  sun,  or 
communing  with  the  thousand  aspects  of  nature 
in  a  thousand  moods,  his  joung  spirit  relaxed 
into  that  elysian  rererie  which,  beyond  aD  other 
kinds  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  is  the  most 
seductire  to  a  youth  of  poetic  temperament. 

There  were,  indeed,  in  Osborne's  case,  too 
many  of  those  light  and  scarcely  perceptible 
tokens  which  might  be  traced,  if  not  to  a  habit 
of  decline,  at  least  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
delicacy  of  constitution.  The  boy  was  con- 
sequently enjoined  to  avoid  all  Wolent  exercise, 
to  keep  out  of  currents,  while  heated  to  drink 
nothing  cold,  and  above  all  things  never  to 
indulge  in  the  amusement  of  cold  bathing. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Osborne  first  appeared  to  the  reader,  who  may 
now  understand  the  extent  of  his  alarm  on  feeling 
himself  so  suddenly  and  seriously  affected  by  his 
generosity  in  rescuing  the  wounded  dove.  His 
mere  illness  on  this  occasion  was  a  matter  of 
much  less   anxiety    to  himself    than  the   alarm 
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which  he  knew  it  would  occasion  his  parents  and 
bis  sister.  On  his  reaching  horae  he  mentioned 
the  incident  which  occurredy  admitted  that  he 
had  been  rather  warm  on  gohig  into  the  water, 
and  immediately  went  to  bed.  Medical  aid  was 
forthwith  procured,  and  although  the  physician 
aj^sured  them  that  there  appeared  nothing  serious 
in  his  immediate  statei  yet  waa  his  father's  house 
a  house  of  wail  and  sorrow. 

The  next  day  the  Sinclairs,  baring  heard  in 
reply  to  their  inquiries  through  the  servant  who 
bad  been  sent  home  with  his  apparel,  that  be 
was  ill,  the  worthy  clergyman  lost  no  tirae  in 
paying  his  parents  a  visit  on  the  occasion.  In 
this  he  expressed  hta  regret,  and  that  also  of  his 
whole  family,  that  any  circumstance  relating  to 
them  should  be  the  means,  even  accidentally,  of 
affecting  the  young  gentleman's  health.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  he  dwelt  upon  the  occur- 
rence in  terms  of  approbation,  and  placed  the 
boy's  conduct  in  a  generous  light,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  tenderness 
of  their  affection  for  him.  The  mother's  tear 
flowed  In  silence  on  bearing  this  fresh  proof  of 
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his  amiable  spirit,  and  the  father,  with  a 
foreboding  heart,  related  to  Mr.  Sinclair  the 
sabstance  of  that  which  we  have  detailed  to  the 
reader,  connected  with  the  health  of  himself  and 
his  family. 

Such  was  the  incident  which  brought  these  two 
families  acquainted,  and  ultimately  ripened  their 
intimacy  into  friendship^ 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  young  Osborne 
by  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  house- 
hold, especially  as  his  modest  and  unobtrusive 
deportment,  joined  to  his  extraordinary  beaut}', 
bad  made  so  singularly  favourable  an  impression 
upon  them.  Nor  was  the  hii^tory  of  that 
insidious  malady,  which  had  already  been  so 
fatal  to  his  sister  and  brother,  calculated  to 
lessen  the  interest  which  his  first  ^pearance 
had  excited.  There  was  one  young  heart  among 
them  which  sank,  as  if  the  weight  of  death 
had  come  over  it,  on  hearing  this  melancholy 
account  of  him  whose  image  was  now  for  ever 
the  star  of  her  fate,  whether  for  happiness  or 
sorrow.  From  the  moment  their  eyes  had  met 
in  those  few   shrinking   but   flashing  glances   by 
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the  ipirit  of  love  conveys  its  owe  secrelt 
ills  Mi  the  fir»t  painful  transports  of  the  new 
ifbetioiit  And  retired  to  sotitade  with  the 
•mnr  that  «lrttck  her  no  deeply  yet  quivering 
10  her  bosom. 

The  auie  of  our  fair  girl  differed  widely  from 
that  of  many  )oung  persons,  in  whose  heart 
the  paMion  of  love  lurk&  unknown  for  a  time, 
throwing  its  soft  shadows  of  delight  and  melan- 
choly over  their  peace,  whUst  they  themselves 
feel  unable  in  the  beginning  to  develope  those 
strange  sensations  which  take  away  from  their 
pillows  the  unbroken   slumber  of  early  life. 

Jane,  from  the  moment  her  eyes  rested  on 
Osbomet  felt  and  was  conscious  of  feeling  the 
influence  of  a  youth  so  transcendently  fascinate 
iug.  Her  love  broke  not  forth  gradually  like 
the  trembling  light  that  brightens  into  the 
purple  flush  of  mornings  neither  was  it  fated 
to  sink  calm  and  untroubled  like  the  crimson 
tints  that  die  only  when  the  veil  of  night 
wraps  them  in  its  shadow*  Alas,  no  \  it  sprung 
from  her  heart  in  all  the  noontide  strengtli  of 
maturity— a  full-grown  passion,  incapable  of  self 
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CHAPTER   III. 


More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  Osbome  as  one  of  the 
dramatis  persoruB  of  our  narrative.  A  slight 
fever,  attended  with  less  effect  upon  the  lungs 
than  his  parents  anticipated,  had  passed  off* 
and  he  was  once  more  able  to  go  abroad  and 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  two  families 
were  now  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other 
almost  daily ;  and  what  tended  more  and  more 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  good  feeling 
between  them,  was  the  fact  of  the  Osbornes 
being  members  of  the  same  creed,  and  attend- 
ants at  Mr.  Sinclair's  place  of  worship.  Jane, 
while  Charles  Osborne  was  yet  ill,  had  felt  a 
childish  diminution  of  affection  for  her  conva* 
lescent  dove,  whilst  at  the  same  time  something 
whispered  to   her  that   it  possessed  a  stronger 
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interest  in  ber  heart  than  it  had  en^r  4fWM» 
before.  This  umj  teem  a  pmiinx  f»  «irji  V 
oar  readers  mm  have  never  been  in  iA«it:  inc 
it  18  not  at  an  irreeoiinilcabie  c^  -li«  maiMmnm 
and  often  conflietxn]^  Aao»  "if  Seelinip  pm#furMf 
by  tbat  strange  and  myscenmui  paaskm.  Tv( 
innocent  girl  was  wonc,  aa  fbmieniiv  «•  4tM 
cooid  witboot  exciting'  motitjt^  *»  4&ni  asrav  ^n 
the  garden,  or  die  ftdda,  v  nh«  rver  ««i#. 
aeeompanied  by  her  mace  'vtmoanimi.  *a  vhu^A 
with  pootzng  ftarMsea  ihe  'V'vuii  vfftr^^M  4  «!rMi 
of  rebokes  &r  ha^ina  vwn  tne  ^itvuc  \f  v^.-vb.^ 
STcming  the  ulnesM  4C  lun  <me  ^•'^•^ 

"  Aiai,  ArieL  irru*  in  ;'iii  4.in»r.  nr--^ 
bird,  what  anx^ttj  j-'iJi  .iav*»  *Aii«<»^  /iiir  nist^ 
treae— if  4iif  'iii«  I  ^ruul  ift^*r  ^''^  -vu  rutr^.  ' 
Yes,  -^r^o-  ami  iaxz^ — nic  i  to  i/,»  --sir.*  V»r 
joa :  on.  ^;iar  Ilum  ▼on'  iar.w'-;  im  ini.i  1^  ^ 
recn^ensd — oien  I  lOail  i^  Vi^nrtJi  » tii  vv». 
and  71IX  ihail  vi  317  ^inn  Arei  wa»n, ' 

Scut  vo'iid  'iuKi  par  x  p^r.iianrir  vut  h^ 
beaiirif.u  'ir^^acir^  -wiui  «njc  r^c  riRsigL  «mt 
slxahci7  escami  xs  ▼jup.  m  .f  -"^vm^auim  -ii^t 
Glare  wia  a  ihanoii  if  nmyi  ji  ler  nfStftr.rin 
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But  again  the  innocent  remorse  of  her  girlish 
iieart  would  flow  forth  in  terms  of  tenderness 
and  endearment ;  again  would  she  pat  and 
cherish  it ;  and  with  the  artless  caprice  of  child- 
hood exclaim — 

*'  No,  my  own  Ariel,  the  fault  was  not 
yours;  come,  I  shall  love  you — and  I  will  not 
be  angry  again ;  even  if  you  were  not  good  I 
would  love  you  for  his  sake.  You  are  now 
dearer  to  me  a  thousand  limes  than  you  ever 
were ;  but  alas !  Ariel,  I  am  sick,  I  am  sick, 
and  no  longer  happy*  l»\liere  is  my  lightness 
of  heart,  and  where,  oh  where  is  the  joy  I 
used  to  feel  ?'' 

Even  this  admission,  which  in  the  midst  af 
solitude  could  roach  no  other  human  ear,  would 
startle  the  bashful  creature  into  alarm ;  and 
whilst  her  cheek  became  alternately  pale  and 
crimson  at  such  an  avowal  thus  uttered  aloud, 
she  would  wipe  away  the  tears  that  arose  to 
her  eyes  whenever  the  depths  of  her  affection 
were  stirred  by  those  pensive  broodiags  which 
gave  its  sweetest  charin  to  youthful  love« 

In    thus  seeking    solitude,   it    is    not    to 
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imaged  iluU  our  young  beroLue  was  drawn 
thither  by  a  tote  of  contemplating  nature  in 
those  fr^esber  aspects  which  present  tbemselTes 
in    the    stittness    of  her    remote  reces^e^.     She 

,  aought  not  for  their  own  eakes  the  shades  of 
the  groTe,  the  murmuring  cascade,  nor  dm 
Toiee  of  the  hidden  rivulet  that  occasionally 
stole  out  from  its  leafy  cover^  and  ran  m  music 

i  towards  the  ampler  stream  of  the  valley.  No» 
no;  over  her  heart  and  eye  the  spirit  of  their 
beauty  passed  idly  and  unfelt*  AU  of  external 
lt£B  that  she  had  been  wont  to  love  and  admire 
gave  her  pleasure  no  more.  The  natural 
arbours  of  woodbine,  the  fairy  deDs,  and  tbe 
wild  flowers  that  peeped  in  unknown  sweetness 
about  the  hedges,  the  fairj^-fingers,  the  blue- 
belky  tbe  cowslips,  with  many  others  of  her 
fragrant  and  graceful  favourites,  all,  all  charmed 
her,  alas,  no  more.  Nor  at  home,  where  every 
voice  was  tenderness,  and  every  word  affection, 
did  there  exist  in  her  stricken  heart  that  buoy* 
ant  sense  of  enjoyment  which  had  made  her 
youth  Uke  the  music  of  a  brook,  where  every 
thing  that  broke  the   smoothness  of  its  current 
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only  turned  it  into  melody.  The  morniDg  and 
evening  prayer — the  hymn  of  her  sisters*  voices 
— their  simple  s^pirit  of  tranquil  devotion — and 
the  touching  solemnity  of  her  father,  worship- 
ing God  upon  the  altar  of  liis  own  heart — all, 
all  this,  alas — alas,  charmed  her  no  more* 
Oh,  no — no ;  many  motives  conspired  to  send 
her  into  solitude,  that  she  might  in  the  sanctity 
of  unreproving  nature  cherish  her  affection  for 
the  youth  whose  image  was  ever,  ever  before 
her.  At  home  such  was  the  timid  delicacy  of 
her  love,  that  she  felt  as  if  its  indulgence  even 
in  the  stillest  depths  of  her  ou^n  heart,  was  dis* 
turbed  by  the  conversation  of  her  kindred,  and 
the  familiar  habits  of  domestic  Ufe.  Her 
father's,  her  hrotlier's,  and  her  sister*8  voices, 
produced  in  her  a  feeling  of  latent  shame, 
which,  when  she  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
they  could  guess  her  attachment,  filled  her  with 
anxiety  and  confusion.  She  experienced  besides 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  on  reflecting  that  she 
practised,  for  the  first  time  in  their  presence^ 
a  dissimuladon  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
opinion    she    knew     they     entertained    of    her 
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habitual  candour^  It  was,  in  £act,  the  first 
■eerel  &be  had  ever  concealed  from  them;  and 
now  the  suppression  of  it  iu  her  own  bo8om» 
made  her  feel  as  if  ^he  had  withdrawn  that 
confidence  which  was  due  to  the  love  they  bore 
her.  This  was  what  kept  her  so  much  in  her 
own  room,  or  sent  her  abroad  to  avoid  all  that 
had  a  tendency  to  repress  the  indulgence  of  an 
attachment  that  had  left  in  her  heart  a  capacity 
for  no  other  enjoyment.  But  in  solitude  she 
was  far  from  every  thing  that  could  disturb 
tboae  dreams  in  which  the  tranquillity  of  nature 
never  failed  to  entrance  her.  There  it  was 
where  the  mysterious  spirit  that  raises  the 
soul  above  the  impulses  of  animal  life,  mingled 
with  her  being,  and  poured  upon  her  alTectioD 
the  elemental  purity  of  that  original  love  ^hich 
in  the  beginning  preceded  human  guilt. 

It  is  indeed,  far  from  the  contamination  of 
society  —  in  the  stillness  of  solitude  when  the 
aentiment  of  love  comes  abroad  before  its 
paaaicMit  that  the  heart  can  be  said  to  idealize 
the  object  of  its  devotion,  and  to  forget  that 
its  iudulgence  can  ever  be  associated  with  error. 
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This  is,  truly,  the  augelic  love  of  youth  and 
innocence;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  that 
which  the  beautiful   girl  felt. 

The  evening  on  which  Jane  and  Charles 
Osborne  met  for  the  first  time,  unaccompanied 
by  their  friends,  was  one  of  those  to  which 
the  power  of  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  do 
justice.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  among 
a  pile  of  those  soft  crinison  clouds,  behind 
vihich  fancy  is  so  apt  to  picture  to  itself  the 
regions  of  calm  delight  that  are  inhabited  by 
the  happy  spirits  of  the  blest ;  the  sycamore 
and  hawthorn  were  yet  musical  with  the  ham 
of  bees,  busy  in  securing  their  evening  burthen 
for  the  hive.  M}Tiads  of  winged  insects  were 
sporting  in  the  sunbeams ;  the  melancholy 
plaint  of  the  ring-dove  came  out  sweetly  from 
the  trees,  mingled  with  the  songs  of  other 
birds,  and  the  still  sweeter  voice  of  some  happy 
groups  of  children  at  play  in  the  distance. 
Tlie  light  of  the  hour,  in  its  subdued  but 
golden  tone,  fell  with  singular  clearness  ujion 
all  nature,  giving  to  it  that  tranquil  beauty 
which  makes   every   thing    the    eye   rests  upon 
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glide  with,  quiet  rapture  into  Ae  heart.  The 
moth  butterflies  were  fluttering  orer  the  meadows, 
and  from  the  low  stretches  of  softer  green  rose 
the  thickly-growing  grass-stalks,  haring  their 
slender  ears  bent  with  the  mellow  burthen  ^ 
wild  honey — that  ambrosial  feast  for  the  lips 
of  innocence  and  diildhood  It  was,  indeed, 
an  evening  when  lore  would  bring  forth  its 
sweetest  memories,  and  dream  itself  into  those 
ecstacies  of  tenderness  that  flow  from  the 
mingled  sensations  of  sadness  and  delight. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  imp^i-^Aihle  r/> 
see  on  this  earth  a  young  creature,  whfrte  jouth 
and  beauty,  and  slender  grace  of  perv>n  ^strt 
her  more  the  appearance  of  some  riAicn^irj 
spirit,  too  exquisitely  idtral  for  human  life.  Vet 
was  there  still  apparent  in  her,  something  rh^at 
preserved,  with  smgular  power,  the  #ieii^hrf:il 
reality  that  she  was  of  humanity,  and  .^iiKject 
to  all  those  softer  influence;)  that  brearhe  their 
music  so  sweetly  over  the  chords  of  the  h  :nnan 
heart.  The  delicate  bloom  oc'  her  ch^^k, 
shaded  away  as  it  was,  until  it  meited  '.nro  :.he 
light   that    sparkled    from    ber   cr^mplerir^n — rjtie 
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snowy  forehead,  the  fladung  eye,  in  which  sat 
the  Tery  sool  of  lore — die  lips,  bhishing  oC 
sweets — ^ber  whcde  fersoa  fareathmg  the  warmdi 
of  youth  and  feeling,  and  so  characteristic  in 
the  easiness  of  its  motions  of  that  gradle 
flexibility  that  has  ncTer '  been  known  to  eiiat 
separated  from  the  power  of  receiring  yaried 
and  profound  emotions— all  this  told  the  speo* 
tator,  too  truly,  that  the  lovely  being  before  him 
was  not  of  another  sphere,  but  one  of  the  most 
delightful  that  ever  appeared  in  this. 

But  hush  I — here  is  a  strain  of  music !  Oh  I 
who  is  it  breathes  forth  that  gush  of  touching 
melody  which  flows  in  such  linked  sweetness 
from  the  flute  of  an  unseen  performer?  How 
soft,  how  gentle,  but  oh,'  how  very  mournful 
are  the  notes!  Surely,  they  would  seem  to 
come  from  one  whose  heart  has  been  brought 
low  by  the  ruined  hopes  of,  an  unrequited 
passion.  But,  fair  girl,  why  this  sjrmpathy 
in  one  so  young?  Why  is  thy  bright  eye 
dewy  with  tears  for  the  imaginary  sorrows  of 
another  ? — And  again— but  ha  I — why  that  flash 
of   delight  and   terror  ? — that  sudden    suffusion 
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of  red  over  thy  face  and  neck — and,  even  now, 
that  paleness  like  death  I  Thy  heart,  thy 
heart! — why  does  it  throb,  and  why  do  thy 
knees  totter?  Alas!  it  is  even  so;  he,  the 
Endymion  of  thy  dreams,  as  beautiful  as  even 
thou  thyself  in  thy  purple  dawn  of  woman- 
hood,— be  from  whom  thou  now  sbrinkest,  yet 
whom  thou  dreadest  not  to  meet,  is  approach- 
ing, and  bears  in  his  very  beauty  the  charm 
that  will  darken  thy  destiny. 

The  appearance  of  Osborne,  unaccompanied, 
taught  this  young  creature  to  know  the  full 
extent  of  his  influence  over  her.  I3elight, 
terror,  and  utter  confusion  of  thought  and 
feeling,  seized  upon  her  the  moment  he  became 
visible.  She  wished  herself  at  home,  but  had 
not  power  to  go;  she  blushed,  she  trembled, 
and,  in  the  tumult  of  the  moment,  lost  all 
presence  of  mind  and  self-possession.  He  had 
come  from  behind  a  hedge,  on  the  path-way 
along  which  she  walked,  and  was  consequently 
approaching  her,  so  that  it  was  evident  they 
must  meet.  On  seeing  her  he  ceased  to  play, 
paused    a   moment,    and,    were   it    not   that    it 
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migbt  appear  cold,  and  rather  ranarkable,  he, 
too,  would  have  retraced  his  steps  homewards. 
In  truth,  both  felt  equally  confused  and  equally 
agitated;  for,  although  such  an  intenrieir  had 
been,  some  time  previously,  the  dearest  wish 
of  their  hearts,  yet  would  they  both  ahnost 
have  felt  relicTed,  had  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  then  escaping  it.  Their  first  words  were 
uttered  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice,  amid  pauses 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  collecting  thw 
scattered  thoughts,  and  with  countenances 
deeply  blushing  from  a  consciousness  of  what 
they  felt.  Osborne  turned  back,  mechanically, 
and  accompanied  her  in  her  walk.  After  this 
there  was  a  silence  for  some  time,  for  neither 
had  courage  to  renew  the  conversation. — At 
length  Osborne,  in  a  faultering  voice,  addressed 
her. 

"  Your  dove,"  said  he,  "  is  quite  recovered, 
I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  perfectly 
well  again." 

"  It  is  an  exceedmgly  beautiful  bird,  and 
remarkably  docile." 
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**I  have  had  little  difficulty  in  traming  it,*' 
she  retunied,  and  then  added,  rerj  timidly,  *'  if 
is  also  very  affectioDate/' 

The  youth's  eyes  eparUed,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  indulge  m  some  observation  miggeeled 
by  her  reply,  but,  fearing  to  give  it  expreefion, 
he  paused  again:  in  a  few  minutes,  however, 
he  added^ 

"  I  tliink  there  h  Doihing  tlmi  gives  one  to 
perfect  an  idea  of  purity  and  innocence  aa  a 
snow-white  dove,  unlesa  I  except  a  young  and 
beaiittful  girl,  such  as *' 

He  glanced  at  her  aa  he  spoke,  and  their  eyes 
met,  but  in  less  than  a  moment  they  were  with* 
drawn,  and  cast  upon  the  earth. 

**  And  of  meekness  and  holiness  too,**  she 
observed,  after  a  little, 

"True;  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  another 
exception,*^  he  added,  alluding  to  the  term  by 
which  she  herself  was  then  generally  known.  As 
he  spoke,  his  voice  depressed  considerable 
hesitation* 

**  Another  exception,*'  she  answered  inquiringly; 
f*  it    would    be    difficult,    I    think,    to  find  any 
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Other  emblem  of  hmocence  so  appropriate  as  a 
dove." 

**  Is  not  a  Faum  still  more  so?"  he  replied ;  **  U 
is  so  gentle  and  meek,  and  its  motions  are  so  foil 
of  grace,  and  timidity,  and  beauty.  Indeed  I  do 
not  wonder,  when  an  individual  of  your  sex  resem- 
bles it  in  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  that  tibm 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  her." 

The  tell-tale  cheek  of  the  girl  blushed  a  recog- 
nition  of  the  compliment  implied  in  the  words, 
and,  after  a  short  silence,  she  said,  in  a  tone  that 
was  any  thing  but  indifferent,  and  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  conversation — 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered  from  your 
illness?" 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  very  slight  cough,  I 
am,"  he  replied. 

*'  I  think,"  she  observed,  '^  that  you  look  some- 
what paler  than  you  did." 

**  That  paleness  does  not  proceed  from  indispo- 
sition, but  from  a  far  different" — he  paused  again, 
and  looked  evidently  abashed.  In  the  course  of  a 
minute,  however,  he  added,  "  yes,  I  know  I  am 
pale,   not  because  I  am  unwell,   for  my  health 
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M  neariy  if  not  wltngithu,  remanL  bac  Miauwr  I 
am  unbappT.'* 

^'  Strange,"  wad  Jwme,  ^  to  mit  ^uk  unum? 
at  your  yem." 

««  I  dmik  I  knov  aiy  <m 
poaition  weD,'*  he  repfied :  ^  sy 
nataraDy  a  aKtaadioiy  aoe;  due  ivu^  if  kv 
mind  is  like  dot  of  mw  bady.  very  4eui»aBft.  aarf 
cqiaMe  of  bow  afisexed  by  a  rjtnam^  tii«te 
infunoea  wfaicii  pas  over  hg^tnt  ^i  a  «r:aq»r 
mouU.  vidioat  rrer  b«q  feiz.  Lfe  v.  se.  f 
know,  vin  be  prodaccrre  «sif  Kr:r:r.  ^.az:.  inn  suuia 
eojoymect,  vhEIe  hs  OKi^re  Ia^ji.  '.it  :za£.  2U^rf«!it. 
win  Dot  be  kior.  My  iaivif  ar»  ai«i*ir»fi.  i-.r  I 
feel  a  presetTiakect.  a  as^ir^ril  ami  sr-.c«u!!K>* 
impressiioiu  tha:  I  aat  dgxHs^*:  %  r^'j  O'.-r:!  ^cnr,  ai 
eariy  grare." 

The  tc-oe  o-f  paaHccaii^  •srliKjura  v^uj^n. 
perraded  the«e  vor«*s.  ^irterTefi  at  ^aiity  »*r» 
in  a  TOfce  abe?rla  pa^hr:^  asii  sut-jvir  y^» 
eqaally  bieoded,  appeared  v^  '^^  a,'Tii-.»g  v>j 
moch  fer  a  creaCure  'wrrjyk  mL^v::L'j  io.  &L  su 
moods  and  ieri'-ngs  vas  mn  yj  'Sef!^  ar^  «rj«w 
geziLaL      Sbe   ieis   aome  dScdrry  in   r^,r^akmxutf 
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her  tears,  and  said,  in    a  voice  which    no    effort 
could  keep  firm — 

**  You  ought  not  to  indulge  in  those  gloomy 
forebodings ;  you  should  struggle  against  them, 
otherwise  they  will  distress  your  mind,  and 
injure  your  health," 

**  Oh,  you  do  not  know,'*  he  proceeded,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  that  light  which  is  so  often 
the  beacon  of  death-—"  you  do  not  know  the 
lata!  fascination  by  which  a  mind,  set  to  the 
sorrows  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  is 
charmed  out  of  its  strength.  But  no  matter 
bow  dark  may  be  my  dreams — there  is  one 
fight  for  ever  upon  them — one  image  ever,  ever 
before  me — one  figure  of  grace  and  beauty — 
oh,  how  could  I  deny  myself  the  contemplation 
of  a  vision  that  pours  into  my  soul  a  portiou 
of  itself,  and  effaces  every  other  object  but  an 
entrancing  sense  of  its  own  presence.  I  cannot, 
I  cannot^ — ^it  bears  me  away  into  a  happiness, 
that  is  full  of  saduess — where  I  indulge  alone, 
without  knowing  why,  in  "  my  feast  of  tears" — 
happy  I  happy  I  so  I  think,  and  so  I  feel ;  yet 
why  is  my  heart  sunk,  and  why  are  aU  my 
visions  filled  with  death  and  the  grave?** 
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''Qh,  do  not  talk  co  freqncatlr  of  dcasb,^ 
RpGed  the  bootifiil  girl,  ^'siirelr  ra«  mH 
ioC  fear  it  ibr  a  long  vhQe.  TUb  mmUI  t«K 
rf  mind  will  pmrn  mmmj  vfaea  job  rrav  ma/^ 
better  hesltfa  and  uraietli.*' 

''Ifl  not  this  hour  cala?^  aid  ke.  Cbwhtt./ 
Ibi  daik  eres  foil  opoB  her;  "«ee  ksrv  btav- 
tifbl  the  ran  snki  in  ike  vctC: — al»!  »>  I 
dttdd  vidi  fo  <fie — at  cnlai,  eod  tae  bmc^ 
lutre  of  nnr  Eje  a«  ndiot.* 

^And  so  TOQ  sjall,''  nd  Jane,  a  a  ^w^ 
hn  of  that  deortsfd  flpin  of  ^.ai«<uar.Aii 
vhirii.  pro«edii2  frwa  satt  Zpt  breicut*  a* 
noBC  aff»^UBf  p^>T*T  rf  rm!^iaa.7;  "  wv  ;  •»!. 
fitttiL  tK3  2Ikje  fioia.  ulk  xsrsi  afysr  :»  'iiit^  \^. 

"Tbai — diii."  MJi  lit.  "wat  '.clj  t  ja.*** 
log  ibc*U£irL-  Yefe.  iit  ir:»ur  jk  ^-am.  vv.-  ♦r'*;! 
ia  sici  i^HJxwtt-  dcr  j^it  »v:  ««?▼«:  -na::  -lit 
aipes  trtcre  Vj  ^kzt  jfifv  ^^m  aKoueii:  yurt^srt 
to  tae  breens  v^is  ve  tacnrx  Imi.  auc  17 
wiaiis:  nic  a  ieaf  cif  xcj  'Aisr  tn*  a.>uu:  ift  m 
— «;a  I  kuTv  myvSi  Vif  ^  wl  ma^n 
xussxu  aarrtid  inci/  jvy  ur  ifirrv».  "viiIj**: 
1 11-.  -  i 
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the  hearts  of  others  are  at  rest^  Oh,  tow  can 
my  foretaste  of  life  be  either  bright  or  cheer- 
fulj  for  when  I  am  capable  of  being  moved  by 
the  very  breathings  of  passion,  what  must  I 
not  feci  in  the  blast,  and  in  the  storms-even 
now,  even  now !" — The  boy,  here  overcome 
by  the  force  of  his  own  melancholy  enthasiasm, 
paused  abruptly,  and  Jane,  after  several 
attempts  to  speak,  at  last  said,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible — 

**  Is  not  hope  always  better  than  despair  ?*' 
Osborne  instantly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her* 
and  sawt  that  although  hers  were  bent  upon 
the  earth,  her  face  had  become  overspread 
with  a  deep  blush.  While  he  looked  she  riused 
them,  but  after  a  single  glance,  at  once  quick 
and  timid,  she  withdrew  them  again,  a  still 
deeper  blush  mantling  upon  her  cheek*  He 
now  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  rapture  fall  upon 
bis  heart,  and  rush  almost  like  a  suffocating 
sensation  to  bis  throat;  his  being  became  for 
a  moment  raised  to  an  ecstacy  too  intense  for 
the  power  of  description  to  portray,  and,  we 
it   not  for  the  fear  which  ever  accompanies   iJ 
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discloscure  of  first  and  youthful  love,  the  tears 
of  extiltixig  delfght  would  have  streuiied  down 
hta  cfaeekB. 

Both  had  reached  a  little  fairy  dell  of  vivid 
green  concealed  by  trees  on  every  aide,  and 
in  tbe  middle  of  which  roae  a  large  Yew^ 
around  whose  trunk  had  been  built  a  seat  of 
natural  turf,  whereon  those  who  strolled  about 
the  grounds  might  rest,  when  heated  or  fatigued 
by  exerdse  or  the  sun*  Here  the  girl  sat 
down. 

A  change  had  now  come  over  both.  The 
gloom  of  the  boy's  temperament  was  gone^ 
and  his  spirit  caught  its  mood  from  that  of  his 
companioD.  Each  at  the  moment  breathed 
the  low,  anxious,  and  tender  timidity  of  love, 
in  its  purest  character-  The  souls  of  both 
vibrated  to  each  other,  and  felt  depressed  with 
that  sweetest  emotion  which  derives  all  its 
power  from  the  consciousness  that  its  partici* 
pation  ts  mutual.  Osborne  spoke  low,  and  his 
voice  trembled:  the  girl  was  silent,  but  hei 
bosom  panted,  and  her  frame  shook  from  head 
to  foot*     At  length  Osborne  spoke. 
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**  I  fiometimes  sit  here  alone,  and  amuse 
tnyself  with  my  flute:  hut  of  late — of  late — ^I 
can  bear  no  music  that  is  not  melancholy." 

**  I5  too,  prefer  niournful — mournful  music," 
replied  Jane.  "  That  was  a  touching  air  you 
played  just  now," 

Osborne  put  the  flute  to  his  lips,  and 
commenced  playing  over  again  the  air  she  had 
praised ;  but,  on  glancing  at  the  fair  girl,  he 
perceived  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a  look 
of  such  deep  and  devoted  passion  as  utterly 
overcame  him.  Her  eyes,  as  before,  were 
immediately  withdrawn,  but  there  dwelt  again 
upon  her  burning  cheek  such  a  consciousness 
of  her  love  as  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be 
mistaken*  In  fact  she  betrayed  all  the  con- 
fused symptoms  of  one  who  felt  that  the  state 
of  her  heart  had  been  discovered,  Osborne^ 
ceased  playing  j  for  euch  was  his  agitation  that 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  thought  or  did. 

"  I  cannot  go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  vi  hich 
equally  betrayed  the  state  of  his  heart ;  **  I 
cannot  play  :**  and  at  the  same  time  he  seated 
himself  beside  her. 
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Jane  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  broken 
voice,  fiill  of  an  expression  like  distress,  said 
hastily: — 

^'It  is  time  I  should  go; — I  am, — I  am 
too  long  out.^ 

Osborne  caught  her  hand,  and  in  words  that 
burned  with  the  deep  and  melting  contagion  of 
his  passion,  said  simply: — 

"Do  not  go: — oh  do  not  yet  goT 

She  looked  full  upon  him,  and  perceived 
that  as  he  spoke  his  face  became  deadly  pale, 
as  if  her  words  were  to  seal  his  happiness  or 
misery. 

"  Oh  do  not  leave  me  now,**  he  pleaded ; 
"do  not  go,  and  my  life  may  yet  be  happy." 

"  I  must,**  she  replied,  with  great  difficulty ; 
"  I  cannot  stay :  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
unhappy ;"  and  whilst  saying  this,  the  tears 
that  ran  in  silence  down  her  cheeks  proved 
too  clearly  how  dear  his  happiness  must  ever 
be   to  her. 

Osborne's  arm  glided  round  her  waist,  and 
she  resumed  her  scat, — or  rather  tottered  into 
it. 
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*'  You  are  in  tears,"  he  exclaimed.  **  Oh 
could  it  be  true  I  Is  it  not,  my  beloved  girl  ? 
It  is — it  is — lave  f  Oh  surely,  surely  it  must 
— it  must  r 

She  sobbed  aloud  once  or  twice:  and,  as 
he  kissed  her  unresisting  lips,  he  tenderly  and 
passionately  asked,  *'oh,  my  best  beloved  and 
dearest,  say  is  it — is  it  love?"  She  murmured 
out,  '*  It  is  ;  it  is  :   I  love  you." 

Oh  life  t  how  dark  and  nnfathomable  are  tfay 
myst^eries !  And  why  is  it  that  thou  permittest 
the  course  of  true  love,  like  tliis,  so  seldom 
to  run  smooth,  when  so  mauy  who,  uniting 
through  the  impulses  of  sordid  passion,  sink 
into  a  state  of  obtuse  indifference,  over  whicli 
the  lights  and  shadows  that  touch  thee  into  thy 
finest  perceptions  of  enjoyment  pass  in  vain. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  no  less  true  tiian 
singular,  that  since  the  world  began  there 
never  was  knoHn  any  instance  of  an  anxiety, 
on  the  part  of  youthful  lovers,  to  prolong  to 
an  immoderate  extent,  the  scene  in  which  the 
first  mutual  avowal  of  their  passion  takes  place* 
Tile  excitement  is  too  profound,   and  the  waslOj 
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of  Ui09e  deltcate  spints^  which  are  expeniM 
in  uucti  mterviewa,  is  much  too  groat  to  pemut 
tbd  soul  to  bear  such  an  excess  of  bappinefs 
long.  Independently  of  this,  there  ia  associated 
with  it  an  ultimate  enjoyment,  for  which  the 
layers  immediately  fly  to  solitude ;  there,  in 
the  certainty  of  waking  bliss,  to  think  over 
and  orer  again  of  all  that  has  occurred  between 
them»  and  to  luxuriate  in  the  conviction,  that 
at  length  the  heart  has  not  another  wtsh,  but 
sinks  into  the  solitary  charm  which  expands  it 
with  such  a  sense  of  rapturous  and  exulting 
delight* 

The  interriew  between  our  lovers  was,  con- 
sequently, not  long.  The  secret  of  their  hearts 
being  now  known,  each  felt  anxious  to  retire, 
and  to  look  with  a  miser's  ecstacy  u{3on  the 
delicious  board  which  the  scene  we  have  just 
described  had  created.  Jane  did  not  reach  home 
until  the  evening  devotions  of  the  family  wer« 
over»  and  this  was  the  first  time  she  bad  ever, 
to  their  knowledge,  been  absent  from  ihem 
re*  Borne  away  by  the  force  of  what  had 
just  oocurredy    she    was    proceeding  up    to  her 
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M&er  wemMag  hoiDe,  wb^i  Mr. 
SuKhir,  frin  bad  tenaTkcd  ber  absence,  deared 
llial  dm  flboold  be  called  info  Am  drmwii^^Tooin. 


It 


titm  Stm  neglect,'*  be   obserred, 


of 


m  neoesssry  datj,  and  it  woakl  be  wnmg  in 
me  to  let  it  pass  withoiit  at  least  poiDthig  it 
out  to  the  dear  child  as  an  error,  and  know- 
iug  from  her  own  lips  why  it  has  happened/' 

Terror  and  alarm,  like  what  might  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  detection  of  secret  guilt, 
seized  upon  the  young  creature  so  violentlyi 
that  she  had  hardly  strength  to  enter  the  drawing 
room  without  support :  her  face  became  the 
image  of  death,  and  her  whole  frame  tottered 
and  trembled  visibly* 

"Jane,  my  dear,  why  were  you  absent  from 
prayers  this  evemng  ?'*  inquired  her  father^ 
with  his  usual  mildness  of  manner. 

This    question,     to    one    who  had   never  yet. 
been,    in  tiio  slightest  instance,    guUty  of  fi 
hoodf  was  indeed  a  terrible  one ;  and  especially 
to  a  girl  »o  extremely   timid    as  was    this   his 
bwt  beloved  daughtrr. 

**  Papa«''     shit  at  Uat    replied,    "  I  was  out 
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walking  i  but  ms  she  spoke,  there  was  that 
tQ  her  Toice  and  manner  which  betrayed  the 
guilt  of  an  insincere  reply. 

**  I  know,  my  dear,  you  were;  but  although 
you  have  frequently  been  out  walking,  yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  you  ever  stayed  away 
from  our  evening  worship  before.     Why  is  this  ?** 

Her  father's  question  was  repeated  in  vain* 
She  hung  her  bead  and  returned  no  answer* 
She  tried  to  speak^  but  from  her  parched  lips 
not  a  word  could  proceed.  She  felt  as  if  all 
the  fannly  that  moment  were  conscious  of  the 
occurrence  between  her  and  her  lover  ;  and 
if  the  wish  could  have  relieved  her,  she  would 
almost  have  wished  to  die,  so  much  did  sha 
shrink  abashed  in  their  presence* 

"  Tell  me,  my  daughter,"  proceeded  her 
father,  more  seriously,  "has  your  absence 
been  occasioned  by  any  thing  that  you  are 
a&hamed  or  afraid  to  mention  ?  From  me,  Jane, 
you  ought  to  have  no  secrets : — you  are  yet 
too  young  to  think  away  from  your  father's 
heart  and  from  your  mother's  also  i — speak  can- 
didly,   my  child, — speak  candidly, — I  expect  it," 

n2 
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As  be  uttered  the  kst  woHs,  tibe  heail  of 
Aeir  Wt"t*ft|^  fower  wtmk  Uftm  her  boeoa^ 
and  in  a  momeiil  ebe  bf  inwoMMe  upon  the 
eon  en  wtncli  ne  bsa  bceB  iilliiig. 

This  WMM  m  shock  far  wfakfa  neither  the 
Cither  nor  the  fvnily  were  prepared.  William 
flew  to  her,->aU  of  them  crowded  about  her, 
and  s^reeiT  had  he  raised  that  face  so  pale^ 
but  now  so  moumftiUy  beautifiil  in  its  insensi- 
btUtjTt  when  her  motb^  and  sislera  burst  into 
fears  and  wailings,  for  they  feared  at  the  moment 
that  their  beiored  one  must  have  been  previouafy 
seized  with  sudden  iUuess,  and  was  then  either 
taken,  or  about  to  be  taken  from  their  eyet 
for  ever.  By  the  eooloess  of  her  father^  howerert 
they  were  directed  how  to  restore  her»  in 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes, 
they  succeeded. 

When  she  recovered,  her  mother  folded  her 
in  her  arms»  and  her  sisters  embraced  her  with 
tenderness  and  toars*  Her  father  then  gently 
CAUgbt  her  hand  in  bis,  and  said  with  much 
affbction :— * 

"June,  my  child,  you  are  iU*  WTijr  not 
have  told  us  so  ?" 
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The  beautiful  girl  knelt  before  him  for  a 
moment,  but  again  rose  up,  and  hiding  her 
head  in  hb  bosom,  exclaimed — weeping — 

"  Papa,  bless  me,  oh,  bless  me,  and  forgive 
me." 

'*  I  do ;  I  do  ;*'  said  the  old  man ;  and  as 
he  spoke,  a  few  large  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks^  and  foil  upon  her  golden  locks. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  that  not  only  the  affection 
of  parents,  but  that  of  brothers  and  sisterSi 
goes  down  with  greater  tenderness  to  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  equal.  This  is  so  universally 
felt  and  known,  that  it  requires  no  further 
illustration  from  us.  At  home,  Jane  Sinclair 
was  loved  more  devotedly  in  consequence  of 
being  the  most  innocent  and  beautiful  of  her 
father's  children  ;  in  addition  to  this,  how- 
evcTi  she  was  cherished  with  that  peculiar 
sensibility  of  attachment  by  which  the  human 
heart  is  always  swayed  towards  its  youngest 
and    its    last. 

On   witnessing   her  father's    tenderness,     she 
croncealed  her  face  in  his  bosom,    and  wept  for 
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some  time  in  sOence,  and  by  a  gntle 
of  her  delicate  arms,  as  they  encirded 
neck,  intimated  her  sense  of  his 
indulgence  towards  her ;  and  perfaapa  could  it 
haTe  been  understood,  a  tacit  acknowlcdgnieBl 
of  her  own  unworthiness  on  that  occanoo  to 
receiTC    it. 

At  length,  she  said,    after  an  dbn  to  sup- 
press  her  tears,   ^*  Papiy    I  will  go   to  bed/" 

^*  Do,    my  love;    and,  Jane,    forget  not  to 
address     the     Throne     of     God     before     yoo 


"  I  did  not  mtend  to  neglect  it,  papa. 
Mamma,  come  with  me.**  She  then  kissed 
her  sisters  and  bade  good  nig^  to  William ; 
after  which  she  withdrew,  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  whilst  the  eyes  of  those  who  remained 
were  fixed  upon  her  with  love,  and  pride,  and 
admiration. 

<<Mamma,'*  said  she,  wh^i  they  reached  the 
apartment,  ^^  allow  me  to  sleep  alone  tonight." 

^*  Jane,  your  mind  appears  to  be  depressed, 
darling,**  replied  her  mother.  ^<  Has  any 
thing  disturbed    you,   cr  are  you  really  ill?^ 
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**  I  am  quite  well,    mamma^    and   nat  at 
depressed;     bat  do    allow  me    to  sleep  in 
ekwet  bed-" 

**  No,   my    dear»    Agnes    will    deep    ther 
and  you  can  eleep  in  your  own  as  usual ; 
poor    gcrl    wtU    wonder    why    you    leave    he 
Jane ;     she    will    feel    so    lonely^    too.** 

*^  But,  mammai  it  would  gratify  me  very 
much,  at  least  for  this  night  I  never 
wished  to  sleep  away  from  Agnes  before  ; 
and  I  am  certain  she  will  excuse  me  when  she 
knows  I  prefer  it." 

"  Well,  my  love^  of  course  /  can  have  no" 
objection  ;  I  only  fear  you  are  not  so  well 
as  you  imagine  yourself.  At  a]l  events, 
Jane,  remember  your  father's  advice  to  pray 
to  God  ;  and  remember  this,  besides,  that 
irasi  me  at  least,  you  ought  to  have  no  secreta*.^^ 
Good  night,  deart  and  may  the  Lord  take 
care  of  you." 

She  then  kiased  her  with  an  emotion  of 
row  for  which  she  could  scarcely  account,   and 
down    to    the  room  wherem   the  other 
of   the  family  were  assembled. 


-I 
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'*  I  know    not   what    ii 
■he    obseiTed,     in     replj    to 
''die  declares   ihe  is  pcifccdf    vcOy 
her  mind  is  not  at  aD  dqpraaaed.* 

'<  In  that  I  agiee  with  kr,"  said 
"  her    eye    oceanonaDj    qwrkled     with 
thing  that  resembled  joj 
sum. 

"«  She  begged  of  sm  to  let  her  deep  alow 
to-night,"  oufitiuued  the  mother  ;  **  so  that 
yoo,     Agnes,    must  lie  in  the  doeet  bed." 

^*  She  must,  certainlr,  be  miweD  then,* 
replied  Agnes,  **  or  die  voold  hardlT  leare 
me.  Indeed,  I  know  that  her  spina  have 
not  been  so  good  of  late  as  nsnaL  For- 
meriy  we  used  to  chat  oonelTco  asleep,  bet 
far  some  weeks  past  die  has  been  qnzte 
dialled,  and  seldom  spoke  at  all  after 
going  to  bed.  Neither  did  she  sleep  90  weD 
latterif  as  she  osed  to  do.** 

^She  is»  indeed,  a  ddcate  flower,''  Aeerrtd 
her  father,  "and  a  Terr  slight  bbst,  poor  tlung, 
wiD  make  her  droop— droop  perhaps  into  an 
early  grarer' 
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**I>o  aoi  ipeak  wo  gloomily,  my  dear  Henry,** 
said  her  toother.  **  What  is  there  in  her 
particular  case  to  justify  any  such  apprehension  T* 

**  Her  health  has  been  always  good,  t0O|'* 
observed  Maria ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  we  lore 
her  so  affectionately  that  many  things  disturb 
us  about  her  which  we  would  nerer  feel  if  we 
loved  her  less/' 

*<  Mary,**  said  her  father,  ^*  you  have  in  a 
few  words  expressed  the  true  state  of  our 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  dear  child* •  We 
dhall  find  her,  I  trust,  in  good  health  and 
spirits  in  the  morning  ;  and  please  the  Divine 
Will,  all  will  again  be  well — but  whafs  the 
matter  with  you^    Agnes  ?" 

Mr*  Sinclair  had,  a  mament  before,  observed 
that  an  expression  of  thought,  blended  with 
sorrow,  overshadowed  the  face  of  his  second 
daughter.  The  girl,  on  hearing  her  father's 
inquiry,  looked  mournfully  upon  him,  whilst 
the  tears  ran  silently    down  her   cheeks. 

**  I  will  go   to  her,"     said   she,     *'  and  stay  i 
with  her  if   she  lets  me.     Oh,  papa,    why   talk 
of    an   early  grave  for  her  f      How   could    we 
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lAt  bar?     /  coaM    not— and    I   caonoi    b«ar 
ewen  to  think  of  it*" 

Sbe  iiisumtly  ros€  and  proceeded  to  Jme't 
foorn^  tut  in  a  few  mmuteH  retuniedi  Mjtng, 
**  I  foirad  her  at  prayers,    papa.*^ 

^*  God  bless  her,  God  bless  her  (  1  knew 
she  would  not  voluntarily  neglect  so  saered 
a  doty.  Aa  she  wishes  to  be  alone,  il  is  better 
not  to  dbturb  her ;  eoHtude  and  quiet  will  no 
doiibt  contrihiite  to  her  composure,  and  it  is 
probably  for  thb  purpose  that  abe  wishes  to  be 
lefk  to  herself/' 

After  this  the  family  soon  retired  to  bed, 
wtdi  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stndair  hinisel4 
who,  contrary  to  his  practice,  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  longer  up  Ifaan  umiaL  II 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some 
coming  calamity  had  {aUen  upon  their  beart% 
or  that  the  affecdon  they  entertdned  for  ber 
was  so  mysteriously  deep  as  to  produce  that 
prophetic  sympathy  which  is  often  known  to 
operate  in  a  presentiment  of  sorrow  that  ncTcr 
fails  to  be  followed  by  disaster.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  this   singular  succession    of 
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cause  to  effect,  as  they  act  upon  our  emodoni 
eiLcept  probably  by  supposing  that  it  is 
unconscious  develop ment  of  those  latent  fiai 
ties  which  are  decreed  to  expand  into  full  gro 
in  a  future  state  of  existence*  Be  this  as 
may,  these  loving  relatives  escperienced  u| 
that  night  a  mood  of  mind  such  as  they  hi 
never  before  known,  even  when  the  hand 
death  had  taken  a  brother  and  sister 
among  tbeni*  It  was  not  grief  but  a  wild  ki 
af  dread,  slight  it  is  true,  but  distinct  in 
character,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  fear  wl 
falls  upon  the  spirits  during  one  of  lb 
glooms  that  precede  some  dark  and  awful 
Tnlsion  of  nature.  Her  father  remained 
as  we  have  said,  longer  than  the  rest,  ai 
in  the  silence  which  succeeded  their  re 
ment  for  the  night,  his  voice  could  be  oceasioi 
ally  heard  in  deep  and  earnest  suppUcati^ 
It  was  eirideat  that  he  had  recourse  to  prayer  ; 
and  by  some  of  the  expressions  caught  from 
time  to  timst  they  gathered  that  "  his  dear 
child,"  and  "  her  peace  of  mmd,'*  wer«  the 
object  of   the  foreboding  father's  devotions* 


tir^^ 
liol^l 
tiod^ 
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Jjute'fi  diib^si,    ml  ooncnlbf   the    caubq    of 
ber  ibaeoce  from  prmjrers,    tbougli  acute  at  die 
aoonl    of    toquiiy,     was    Devertbeteae    more 
hnwitm    than    one    might    euppoee    from    the 
ikiwiDg  efleets  it  producecL      Her  mind    was 
it  die  Qme  m   a  state   of,  tumult   and    exdt^ 
amt,    audi     as  abe  had  neTer  tUl  then  expe- 
MMsed,  and  the  novel  guilt    of    diaaim«lAiMm« 
hf  wofmmimmg  ber  first  unpteaaioB   of    deli- 
hamm  crime,    oppooed  ilaelf  eo   powerfully   10 
die  esdiiDg  teiiae  of  ber  new-born  happtaMS, 
thai  bodi  prodoeed  a  aboek  of  eootmtimg  ma^ 
iem  which  m  jomig   mind,    already    ao 
iihattaMl,    ooold  not  reaiat.      She   Mt, 
fan^    thai   a    atrai^    daikneoa   dm^nMimA   hm 
JlhlgEl,   ID  which  all  diatiiict  tneea  of    tfaoughi 
md   aO     meomy  of    the  past  were    mons^nt- 
irily    lost.      Her  frame,  too,    at    tha     beet  hot 
and  much  enfaebfed   by    tbm   prewdiiig 
with   OriMrneii    and  ber    pr«w«"^ 


, ■    tUa 

d  pain.     U 
galafiTfa  to 
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She  was  too  pure  and  artless  to  be  suspected 
of  cooeealing  the  truth  ;  and  they  consequently 
entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  that 
kind ;  but  still  their  affections  were  aroused^ 
and  what  might  have  terminated  in  an  ordinary 
manner^  ended  in  that  unusual  mood  we  have 
described. 

With  a  scrupulous  attention  to  her  father's 
precepts,  as  well  as  from  a  principle  of  early 
and  sincere  piety,  she  strove  on  reaching  her 
bed-room  to  compose  her  mind  in  prayer,  and 
to  heg  the  pardon  of  Heaven  for  her  wilful  sup* 
pression  of  the  truth*  This  was  a  task,  how* 
ever,  to  which  she  was  altogether  unequal.  In 
vain  she  uttered  words  expressive  of  her  sor* 
row,  and  gave  language  to  sentiments  of  deep 
repentance  ;  there  was  but  one  idea,  but  one 
image  m  her  mind,  viz*  her  impassioned  lover, 
,  and  the  certainty  that  she  was  the  object  of  hia 
affection.  Again  and  again  she  attempted  to 
ptay,  but  still  with  the  same  success.  It  waa 
to  no  purpose  she  resolved  to  banish  him  from 
her  thoughts,  until  at  least  the  solemn  act  of 
her  evening    worship  should  be  concluded  ;    for 
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ere  sbe  had  uttered  half  a  imfewee  tiie 

would  retnniy  as  if  to  mock  her 

tins  manner  she  cootbiiied  tar  so 

HDg  to  advance  with  a  sinoere  heart  in  her  ad* 

dress  to   hearen  ;    again  TrnnwMUfing  nh  a 

Bmilar  purpose,   and  as  often   loanf  herself  aa 

tboee  Tidons  that  wrapped  her    wfint    m    ifaev 

trmsporta.     At  length  die  aroae,  and  for  a  bo- 

Bent  felt  a  deep  awe  fall  npoo  her.     The  idea 

that  sbe  could  not  prar,   seeoMd  to   her   as   a 

paniAment    annexed   br    God  to  her  crime  of 

haTing    tampered    with  the  love  of   truth,    and 

disregarded  her  father's  injunctk>Q£  not  to  raolate 

it     But  this,   alio,   soon  passed  avaj :    sbe  laj 

down,    and  at  once  surreodeied  ber   heart    aod 

thought  and  fancy  to  the  power  of  that  paaaoo. 

»hich,    like    the  jealous    tyrant    of    the    Faw. 

seemed  on   this    occasion    resoived    to    bear  xm> 

virtue  near  the  heart  in  which  it  sat  enthroned. 

Such,     howcTer,    was  not  its  character,   as    the 

reader  will  learn  when  he  proceeds  ;    true  love 

being  in  our  opinion  radier  the  guardian  of  the 

other  Tirtues  than  their  foe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Thb  next  morning,  when  Jane  awoke,  the  event 
of  yesterday  flashed  on  her  memory  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  that  made  her  start  up  into  a  recum- 
bent posture  in  the  bed.  Her  heart  bounded,  her 
pulse  beat  high,  and  a  sudden  sensation  of  hyste* 
rical  delight  roshed  to  her  throat  with  a  transport 
that  would  have  been  painful,  had  she  not  passed 
out  of  a  state  of  such  panting  ecstacy  and  become 
dissolved  in  tears.  She  wept*  but  how  far  did 
she  believe  the  cause  of  her  emotion  to  be  removed 
from  sorrow  ?  She  wept,  yet  alas !  alas !  never 
did  tears  of  such  delight  flow  from  a  source  that 
drew  a  young  heart  onward  to  greater  darknesa 
and  desolation.  Weep  on,  fair  girl,  in  thy  happi* 
ness ;  for  the  day  will  come  when  thou  wilt  not  be 
able  to  find  one  tear  in  thy  misery  t 

Her  appearance  the  next  morning  exhibited  to" 
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At  fnOj  BO  rp 
the 

Her 

dandng  figfat  of  her  ere  pluik  imiiiHiiri  be  m 
ifttrkfing  diat  ber  joimp  hBmt  wm  eamf  wm  ^^ 
vif  of  its  lore  icjukiug.  Her  iimh'  vc 
iUt 

VftooA^wi^   To] 

Aermade  boC  the  di^ttest  aHiukiD  :  tber  Sek  k 

^liontt   that   die  bekFred   of  mtar   faearte  vs 

«dly  aid  that  froBthe  erident  llav  of  faer  tfkrm 

dioe  ensted  no  ratknial  groiziMb  far  aoj  Jfifve- 

respecshig  her.     A&er  breakbot  she  isi 

'  for  aanie  time  vxth  her  saterfi,  but  it  v» 

Cfident  that   her  mmd  wmb  mm  pet   BnBramrir 

dfan  to  perBnr  her  ae  fennerlr  to  Bostais  a  proper 

part  in  theb-  cooTerBatian.     Etct  and  anoD  tber 

eoold  obKrre  bj  the  nugnlar  hgfat  vinch  aparkied 

m  her  eyes,  a^  with  a  Boddeo  rvA  of  )cif ,  that  her 

mmi  wa§  engaged  on  eoHie  crlher  topic,  asd  tiih  mt 

a  momieiitwfaen  some  appeal  or  lubaiofatorr  %^ 

heraelf  imdered  audi  abstracted  ca^oTment  mcirfr 
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obvious.  Sensible,  therefore,  of  her  incompet 
as  yet  to  regulate  her  imaghiation  so  as  to  esc« 
notice,  she  withdrew  in  about  an  hour  to  her  o 
room,  there  once  raore  to  give  a  loose  to 
iodulgenee.  f 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  the  posittoc 
Jane  Sinclair  in  her  o\^d  family,  was  notH 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  firm  cbaracl 
The  regulation  of  a  mind  so  imaginative,  and 
feelings  so  lively  and  susceptible,  required  a  hi 
of  uncommon  skill  and  delicacy.  Indeed  her  c 
was  one  of  unusual  difGcuky*  In  the  first  pla 
her  meekness  and  extreme  sweetness  of  t€ 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  in  a  family 
her  own  qualities  predominated,  to  find  any 
tion  from  duty  which  might  be  seized  upon  wi| 
harshness  as  a  pretext  for  inculcating  thosaj 
cautionary  ,  principles  that  were  calculated 
strengthen  the  weak  points  which  ber  charac 
may  have  presented.  Even  those  weak  points, 
at  the  time  they  could  he  so  termed,  were  perci 
tible  only  in  the  exercise  of  her  virtues,  so  thil 
was  a  matter  of  some  risk,  especially  in  the  cj 
of  one  ao  yotingt  to  reprove  an  excess  on 
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Ignorant  of  tfaose  trails  a  ae  vuiacz7.7un  \i  wr 
■isd  froB  vfaocs  dsasTT  cr  sacccxHss  '■"g***'  uci^ 
VtteiT  be  apc<?»wz#f0f :  reiriier  nit  2«  !]ism  ta 
Ann  wiA  ia^i53«*3te-  Ii  irLiii,  aisj  truini*** 
Urn  BEiieii.  azyi  c«  xr?<e  'fsa  '.o^  ir— Mgim  i« 
•enipled  d«  fiZj  r:  €^r*»  na  feir»  rf  a**yr 
'•wk-  Iz  »^  i*.  d>r  r^f9%*JST  y-yjzT»it,  w:uu  ta 
tke  ergnHg  rf   £kt  fr??:  axc«rri»^  viiL  C«>i n*- 

t^  ibey  c<»7inK  vyii]ii  »s«  fee,  -rxi  a  -ratfnr 
prnesrssst  c€  iisiae  Takswi-vii  «^  sue  vaft  «i 

^  c^  ±0^  ixa^.  'sut  ^jncr«  »  -vius.  aJ  cie-r 
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affections  turned  :  and  as  she  herself  felt  conscious 
of  this,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  extreme  inddr 
gence  and  almost  blameable  tendernesa  which 
they  exercised  towards  her,  did  by  iinperceptiUa 
degrees  disqualify  her  from  undergoing  with  finn^ 
ness  those  conflicts  of  the  heart  to  which  a  su** 
ceptibility  of  the  finer  emotions  rendered  her 
peculiarly  liable.  Indeed  among  the  Tarious 
errors  prevalent  in  domestic  life,  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  has  occasioned  more  melancholy  conse- 
queuces  than  that  of  carrying  indulgence  towards 
a  favourite  child  too  far ;  and  creating  under  the 
slightest  instances  of  self-denial  a  sensitiveness  or 
impatience,  arising  from  a  previous  habit  of  beusg 
gratified  in  all  the  whims  and  caprices  of  cHld* 
hood  or  youth.  The  fate  of  favourite  children  in 
life  is  almost  proverbially  unhappy  j  and  we  doubt 
not  that  if  the  various  lunatic  receptacles  wero 
examined,  the  malady,  in  a  majority  of 
might  be  traced  to  an  excess  of  indulgence  aw 
want  of  proper  discipline  in  early  life.  Had  Mr. 
Sinclair  insisted  on  knowing  from  his  daughter*s 
lips  the  cause  of  her  absence  from  prayers, 
given  a  high  moral  proof  of  the  affection  he 
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h&f  it  k  prabiUe  that  the  i 

pKTt  of  iiig  betog  cognixani  of  hfer  paasioD,  iroald 

hife  kept  it  so  &r  withm  bouocb  aa  to  auboist  to 

the  cofitrol  of  Tesson  instaad  of  ulcimatdy  mth^ 

Hi6ag  it*    This,  however,  be  imhapptljr  oBiitted 

to  do,  not  because  ht  was  at  aQ  ignoram  that  a 

strict  miie  of  doty,  and  a   due  regard  for  faiB 

iter'i  weUare,  deouoded  it ;  but  bccaiiM  her 

and  the  rhikflifce  anqilicttj  with  which 

mM  hmrmU  upon  hia  boeomp   touched    bia 

and  drew  forth  all  the  mledioii  of  a  pttrem 

vbo ^lored  bol  wieely  but  loo  welL** 

Love,  hovever«  wiU  ool  be  loiig  without  its 

otgectf  DOT  can  the  eotil  be  happy  in  the  abseoce 

eomilerpart*     For  eone  ^une  after  the  tnter> 

in  which  the  peasbn  of  our  young  lovers  wa« 

iMefegl,   Jane  found  aolitnde  to  be   the  same 

Hhee  to  her  lave»  thai  human  sympathy  is  to 

The   certainty  that  flfae  was  now  be- 

cauBed  ber  heart  to  lapse  into  those  alter- 

of  repose  and  enjoyment  which  aboTe  all 

fl»tber    slates    of   feeling   nourish   its   albctjoiis* 

Nature  wore  in  her  eyes  a  new  aspect,  was  clothed 

such  beauty,  and  breathed  sticfa  a  ^int  of 
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love  and  liarmonyj  as  she  only  perceived  now  for 
the  first  time*  Her  parents  were  kinder  and  better, 
she  thought,  than  they  had  before  appeared  to  her; 
and  her  sisters  and  brother  seemed  endued  with 
warmer  affections  and  brighter  virtues  than  they 
had  ever  possessed.  Every  thing  near  her  and 
about  her  partook  in  a  more  especial  manner  of 
this  delightful  change  ;  the  servants  were  won  by 
sweetness  so  irresistible — the  dogs  were  more 
kindly  caressed,  and  Ariel,  her  own  Ariel,  was,  if 
possible,  more  beloved. 

The  hearty  however,  as  we  said,  will,  after  the 
repose  which  must  follow  excitement,  necessarily 
move  towards  that  object  in  which  it  seeks  ita 
ultimate  enjoyment.  A  week  had  now  elapsed,  and 
Jane  began  to  feel  troubled  by  the  absence  of  her 
lover*  Her  eye  wished  once  more  to  feast  upon  hb 
beauty,  and  her  ear  again  to  drink  in  the  melody 
r»f  his  voice.  It  was  true — it  was  surely  true — 
and  she  put  her  long  white  fingers  to  her  forehead 
while  thinking  of  him — yes,  yes — it  was  true  that 
he  loved  her^but  her  heart  called  again  for  his 
presence,  and  longed  to  hear  him  once  more 
repeat,  in  fervid  accents  of  eloquence,  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  passion. 
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Ackoovrledged  loTe,  boweTer,  b  pure  and  ho- 
aourable  mmcb,  placed  tbe  ooodiict  under  tlimt 
refined  sense  of  propriety,  ivhich  is  not  only  felt 
(0  be  a  i^itrabl  upon  the  freedom  of  Tirtiions 
pmaflB  itself,  but  is  obserred  with  that  jealous 
oreimspe^oii  vhicfa  coiuiders  even  suspicion  as 
a  itam  opcHi  tts  purity.  Xo  matter  how  intense 
ifleedoQ  to  a  rtrtnous  boeovn  may  be,  yet  no 
decorum  of  life  is  violated  by  it,  no  outwork  eren 
of  tbe  miiioT  morals  surrendered,  nor  is  any  act 
or  espressioo  suffered  to  appear  that  might  take 
tway  from  the  exquisite  feeling  of  what  is  morally 
osential  to  female  modesty.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  it  was  that  our  heroine,  though  anxious 
to  meet  Osborne  again,  could  not  bring  herself 
to  walk  towards  her  accustomed  haunts^  lest  he 
night  suspect  that  she  thus  indelicately  sought 
Inm  out*  He  had  frequently  been  there,  and  won^ 
dered  that  she  nef  er  came ;  but  however  deep  his 
(fiaappointmeut  at  her  absence,  or  it  might  be 
Delect,  yet  in  consequence  of  their  last  interview 
be  could  not  summon  courage  to  pay  a  visit,  as  he 
had  sometimes  before  done,  to  her  family. 

Kearly  a  fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  when  Jane» 


re 
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waBuDg  one  daj  in  m  taaB  flbmbbeiy  that  skiitd 
the  little  Uwn  befare  her  father's  door,  raeeiTed  i 
note  by  m.  moapeagof  wbom  she  recognised  as  • 
flerrant  oC  Mr,  Osborne's, 

The  wMSLt  after  putting  it  into  her  hands,  added: 
*^  T  was  desired,  if  poesible^  to  bring  back  an 
answer/* 

She  blushed  deeply  on  recetTing  it,  and  shook 
90  much  that  the  tremor  of  her  small  white  hands 
gave  evident  proof  of  the  agitation  which  it  pro- 
duced in  her  bosom.     She  read  as  follows :  — 


**  Oh,  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you?  or  what 
has  become  of  you  ?  This  absence  is  painful  to 
me  beyond  the  power  of  endurance.  Alas  I  if  yoa 
loved  with  the  deep  and  bnming  devotion  that  I 
do,  you  would  not  thus  avoid  me.  Do  you  not 
know,  and  feel,  that  our  hearts  have  poured  into 
each  other  the  secret  of  our  mutual  passion  ?  Oh, 
surely,  surely,  you  cannot  forget  that  moment — a 
moment  for  which  I  could  willingly  endure  a  cen^ 
tury  of  pain.  That  moment  has  thrown  a  charm 
into  my  existence  that  will  render  my  whole  future 
life  sweet.     All  that  I  may  suiTer  will  be,  and 
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almd^  i%  softened  in  the  conscknunen  that  yon 
loTeme.  Oh,  let  me  see  7011 — I  cannot  rest,  I 
eamot  Uve  without  you.  I  beseech  you,  I  implore 
you,  as  you  would  not  bring  me  down  to  despair 
ui  sorrow — as  you  would  not  wring  my  heart 
lith  the  agony  of  disappointment — to  meet  me 
this  ereiuDg  at  the  same  place,  and  the  same  hour 
as  before. 

"  Yours— yosmybr  ever^ 
^C.  O. 

"  X.  B. — The  bearer  is  trustworthy,  and  already 
^uaioted  with  the  secret  of  our  attachment,  so 
that  you  need  not  hesitate  to  send  me  a  reply  by 
'uq— and  let  it  be  a  writUn  one.** 

After  perusing  this,  she  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  felt  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  fact  of  their 
Jove  being  known  to  a  third  person,  that  she  could 
not  look  upon  the  messenger  while  addressing 
him  without  shamefacedness  and  confusion. 

''  Wait  a  little,**  she  said  at  length,  <'  I  will 
return'  presently  ^ — and  with  a  singular  conflict 
between  joy,  shame,  and  terror,  she  passed  with 
downcast  looks  out  of  the  shrubbery,  sought  her 
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own  room,  and  hanng  placed  wrUmg  materialf 
before  her,  attempted  to  write.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  after  aonae  minutes  that  she  could  coUect 
herself  sufficiently  to  use  them.  As  she  took  the 
pen  in  her  hand,  something  like  guilt  seemed  to 
press  upon  her  heart  —  the  blood  forsook  her 
cheeks,  and  her  strength  absolutely  left  her* 

"  Is  not  this  wrong?"  she  thought.  "  1  haro 
already  been  guilty  of  dissimulation,  if  not  cf 
direct  falsehood  to  my  father,  and  now  I  am  about 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  without  his  know- 
ledge," 

The  acuteness  of  her  moral  sense  occasioned 
her,  in  fact,  to  feel  much  distress,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  religious  sanction  early  inculcated  upon  a 
mind  naturally  so  gentle  and  innocent  as  ber% 
cast  by  its  solemn  influence  a  deep  gloom  over 
the  brief  history  of  their  loves.  She  laid  tlie  pen 
down,  aud  covering  her  face  with  both  handft» 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

**  WTiy  is  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  '*that  a  coti- 
viction  as  if  of  guilt  mingles  itself  with  my  affec* 
tion  for  him;  and  that  snatches  of  pain  and 
melancholy  darken  my  mind|  when  I  join  in  our 
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»?     I  fear,  I  fesr, 

tttt  God's  gTKe  and  pitilwslioM  Iwve  bteis  vid^ 

fatro  frxMB  iDe  erer  moot  I  decored  mf  fiufatr* 

SqI  lbe80  cmte,"  ahe  proeeeded,  ^  are  m j  own, 

ind  not  Charies' — ad  wlijr  fihoold  ArflufliBr  painaad 

Stta^em  bcoauae  /hare  been  unfandid  to  otlMfa?^ 

Vpoo  ifaia  dender  aigmiieiii  she  proeeeded  to 

rrific  Iba  fidkmiagieplj,  bntaliD  with  an  audercur- 

i  of  aoneiiiing  fike  fcmoric  steaJiiip  difoogh  a 

i  tibal  fek  wilh  incredible  ddieacy  tbe  alighti«l 

frooi  wliai  waa  f^glit,  yet  ] 

te  memmrw  inanwi  to  nmet  what  waa 


^^  I  know  that  ti  is  iodelicate,  aad  very  tmpitipeT . 
-*ja%  and  stnful  in  me  to  write  to  too— and  I 
voold  not  do  so,  but  that  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
diat  ^iPW  aboold  auffer  pain.  Whj  should  yon  be 
when  yoQ  know  that  mj  aflection  for 
oeTer  change  ? — mB^  alas  1  I  should  add, 
rne^er  change.  Dear  Charlea,  is  it  not  aoBcieot 
fariMtr  happtneaa  \bal  our  love  it  mutual?  It 
OQgbt  at  lea&t  to  be  so ;  and  it  would  be  &o^  pro^ 
tided  we  kept  its  character  unst^ed  by  any  do- 
fiatkni  from  moral  feeling  or  duty  in  the  si^t  of 

a  2 
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God.     You  mu8t  not  continue  to  write  to  me^ 
I  shall  not   and  I  cannot  persist  in  a  cout 
deliberate  insincerity  to  those  who  love  me  witi 
much  affection,     I  will,  however,  see  you  this< 
two  hours  earlier  than  the  time  appointed  in 
note,     I  could  not  absent  myself  from  the  fa 
then^  without  again  risking  an  indirect  br 
truth,  and  this  I  am  resolved  never  to  do.    1 1 
you  will  not  think  less  of  me  for  writing  to  ; 
although  it   be  very  wrong  on  my  part.     I 
already  wept  for  it,  and  my  eyes  are  even  1 
filled  with  tears ;  but  yaw  surely  will  not 
harsh  judge  upon  the  conduct  of  t/onr  ottyri 

"Jane  Sinclair^ 


Having  sealed   this   letter,  she  bid   it  in 
bosom,  and  after  delaying  a  short  time  to  eon 
her  features,  again  proceeded  to  the  shnibt 
where  she  found  the  servant  waiting.     Simple  as 
was  the  act  of  handing  him  the  note,  yet  bo  in- 
expressibly delicate  was  the  whole  tenor  of  i 
mind,   that  the  slightest  step  irreconcilable 
her  standard  of  female  propriety,  left  behind  i 
distinct  and  painful  trace  that  disturbed  the 


so  in- 
with 


itt^a 
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brium  of  a  character  so  finely  balanced.  With 
an  abashed  face  and  burning  brow,  she  summoned 
courage,  however,  to  give  it,  and  was  instantly 
proceeding  home,  when  the  messenger  observed 
chat  she  had  given  him  the  wrong  letter.  She 
then  took  the  right  one  from  her  bosom,  and 
pUciag  it  in  his  hands  would  again  have  hurried 
into  the  house. 

*^  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to  send  him 
bia  own  note/*  observed  the  man,  banding 
her  Osborne's  as  he  spoke. 

**  No,  no,"  she  replied,  '*  give  it  to  me  ;  I  knew 
not — in  fact  it  was  a  mistake."  She  then  received 
Osborne's  letter,  and  hastily  withdrew. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  so  long  as 
Jane  merely  contemplated  the  affection  that  sub- 
sisted between  Osborne  and  herself,  as  a  matter 
unconnected  with  any  relative  association,  and 
one  on  which  the  heart  will  dwell  with  delight 
while  nothing  intrudes  to  disturb  its  serenity,  so 
long  was  the  contemplation  one  of  perfect  happi- 
iieas.  But  the  moment  she  approached  her  family, 
or  found  herself  on  the  eve  of  taking  another  step 
m  ita  progress,  such  was  her  almost  morbid  can- 
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dour,  and  her  timid  slirlnkmg  from  atiy  violation 
of  truth,  that  her  affection  for  this  very  reason 
became  darkened,  as  she  heraelf  said,  by  snatches 
of  melancholy  and  pain. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  whether  such  a 
tender  perception  of  good  and  evil  as  characterised 
all  her  emotions,  may  not  have  predisposed  her 
mind  to  the  unhappy  malady  which  eventually 
overcame  it ;  or  whedier,  on  the  other  hand»  the 
latent  existence  of  the  maJady  in  her  temperament 
may  not  have  rendered  such  perceptions  too 
delicate  for  the  healthy  discharge  of  human  duties* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  innocent  and  beautiful 
girl  is  equally  to  be  pitied ;  and  we  trust  that  in 
either  case  the  sneers  of  the  coarse  and  heartless 
will  be  spared  against  a  character  which  they 
cannot  understand*  At  all  events,  it  is  we  think 
slightly,  and  but  slightly  evident,  that  even  at  the 
present  stage  of  her  affection,  something  prophetic 
of  her  calamity,  in  a  faintly  perceptible  degree 
may,  to  an  observing  mind^  be  recognised  in  the 
vivid  and  impulsive  power  with  which  that « 
lion  has  operated  upon  her.  If  any  thing  couldJ 
prove  this,  it  is  the  fervency  with  wliich,  previous 
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to  the  hour  of  appointineDt,  she  bent  in  worship 
before  God,  to  beseech  his  pardon  for  the  i^ecret 
interriew  she  was  about  to  give  her  lover.  And 
in  any  other  case,  such  an  impresfion,  full  of 
religious  feeling  as  it  waa,  would  have  prevented 
the  subject  of  it  from  acting  contrary  to  its  ten- 
dency ;  but  here  was  the  refined  dread  of  error, 
liveljr  even  to  acuteness,  absolutely  incapable  of 
drawing  back  the  mind  from  the  transgression  of 
moral  duty  which  filled  it  with  a  feeling  nearly 
akin  to  remorse* 

Jane  that  day  met  the  family  at  dinner,  merely 
as  a  matter  of  courBe,  for  she  could  eat  nothing. 
There  was,  independently  of  this,  a  timiditj"  in  her 
manner  which  they  noticed,  but  could  not  under- 
stand. 

"  Why,"  said  her  father,  '*  you  were  never  a 
great  eater,  Jane,  but  latterly  you  live,  like  the 
chameleon,  on  air.  Surely  your  health  cannot  be 
good  with  such  a  poor  appetite  ? — your  own  Ariel 
eats  more.** 

'*  I  feel  my  health  to  be  very  good,  papa ; 
but — "  she  hesitated  a  little,  attempted  to  speak, 
and    paused   agab :    ^'  although    my    health    is 
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good/*  she  at  last  proceeded)  "  I  am  not,  papa,— ^ 
I  mean  oiy  epirita  are  sometimes  better  than  they 
ever  were,  aod  sometimes  more  depressed/' 

**  They  are  depreesed  now,  Jane/*  said  her 
mother, 

"  I  don^t  know  that,  mamma.  Indeed  I  could 
not  describe  my  present  state  of  feeling ;  but  I 
thinkf— indeed  I  know  I  am  not  m  good  as  I 
ought  to  be.  I  am  not  bo  good,  mamma,  and  may 
be  one  day  you  will  all  have  to  forgive  me  more 
than  you  think." 

Her  father  laid  his  knife  and  fork  down,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  affectionately  upon  her,  said  : — 

**  My  child,  there  is  something  wrong  wirJi 
you" 

Jane  herself,  who  sat  beside  her  mother,  made 
no  reply ;  but  putting  her  arms  about  her  neck, 
she  laid  her  cheek  against  hers,  and  wept  for 
many  minutes.  She  then  rose  in  a  paroxysm  of 
increasing  sorrow,  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
her  father's  neck  also,  sobbed  out  as  upon  the 
occasion  already  mentioned : — 

"Oh,  papa,  pity  and  forgive  me; — your 
Jane,  pity  her  and  forgive  her." 


liix 


itff< 


left  lh» 
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**  Heoiy,*  said  his  ^riie, 

F<r  m  une  he  eooU  w 
deep  sflenee  he  w^ied  avaj  a  iev 


ask 


:   bnt  after  a 
stra^fiu  tmrs.. 


^'Tes!  yes!  do  too  not  see  that  thn«  is  a 
mjwimf  iqwrnaydbiki!— a  w^ttty  vfeicb  veichs 
uuvii  ST  heail  vitn  a&KtMNL^ 

<*  Den- papa,"  Bud  Agno,  "  doa't  fanbode  eril 
for  her." 

**  It's  m  mere  aenroas  aieelioii,"  sad  WiIEun. 
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"  She  ought  to  take  more  exercise.  Of  late  she 
has  teen  too  much  within/' 

Maria  and  Agnes  exchanged  looks ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  suspicion  of  the  prohable  cause  flafihed 
simultaneously  across  their  rainds.  They  sat 
beside  each  other  at  dinner,  and  Maria  said  in  a 
whisper  : — 

"  Agnes,  you  and  I  are  thhiking  of  the  same 
thing," 

**  I  am  thinking  of  Jane/'  said  her  candid  and 
affectionate  sister. 

"  My  opinion  is/'  rejoined  Maria,  **  that  she  is 
attached  to  Charles  Osborne/* 

**  I  suspect  it  is  so,"  whispered  Agues.  *'  Indeed 
from  many  things  that  occur  to  me  I  am  now 
certain  of  it," 

*^  I  don't  see  any  particular  harm  in  that," 
replied  Maria. 

"  It  may  be  a  very  unhappy  attachment  for 
Jane,  though,"  said  Agnes,  **  Only  think,  Maria, 
if  Osborne  should  not  return  her  affection :  1 
know  Jane, — ^she  would  sink  under  it/' 

**  Not  return  her  affection !"  replied  her   sister. 
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^^  Where  would  he  find  another  so  beautifult  and 
every  way  so  worthy  of  him  ?** 

"  Very  true,  Maria ;  and  I  triist  in  faeaveQ  he 
may  thiok  so*  But  bow,  if  he  should  never  know 
or  suspect  her  love  for  him  ?" 

"  I  cannot  answer  that"  said  the  other ;  "  but 
we  will  talk  more  about  it  by  and  by." 

Whilst  this  dialogue  went  on  in  a  low  tone»  the 

ber  members  of  the  family  sat  in  silence  and 
concern,  each  evidently  anxious  to  develope  the 
mystery  of  Jane*s  recent  excitement  at  dinner.  At 
length  the  old  man's  eye  fell  upon  bis  two  other 
daughters,  and  he  said : — 

"  What  b  this,  cJiiildren — what  is  this  whis- 
^pering  all   about?      Perhaps  some  of    you  can 
explain  the  conduct  of  that  poor  child/* 

**  But,  papa,'*  said  Agnes,  **  you  are  not  to 
know  all  OUT  secrets/' 

**  Am  I  not,  indeed,  Aggy  ?  That's  pretty 
evident  from  the  cautious  tone  in  which  you  and 
Mary  speak/' 

**  Well,  but  Agnes  is  right,  Henry,"  said  her 
motlier ;  "  to  know  the  daughters'  secrets  is 
my  privilege — and  yours  to  know  William's — if  he 
any* 
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**  Upon  my  word,  mother,  mine  are  easQy 
carried,  I  assure  you." 

**  Suppose,  papa,"*  observed  Agnes,  good- 
humoureclly,  **  that  I  was  to  fall  in  love,  now — it 
is  not " 

**  Improbable  that  you  may,  you  baggage,** 
replied  her  father,  smiling,  whilst  he  completed 
the  sentence ;  *'  well,  and  would  you  not  tell  me 
if  you  did  r 

'*  Mo  indeed,  sir ;  I  should  not*  Perhaps  I 
ought, — but  I  could  not,  certainly,  bring  myself 
to  do  it.  For  instance,  would  it  be  either  modest 
or  delicate  in  me,  to  go  and  say  to  your  face, 
^  Papa,  Vm  in  love/  In  that  case  the  next  stepi 
I  suppose,  would  be  to  make  you  the  messenger 
between  us.  Now  would  you  not  expect  as  much, 
papa,  if  I  told  you?'*  said  the  arch  and  lively 
girl. 

**  Aggy,  you  are  a  presuming  gipsy,*'  replied 
the  old  man,  joining  in  the  laugh  which  she  had 
caused — "  me  your  messenger  I** 

"  Yes,  and  a  steady  one  you  would  make,  sin  I 
am  sure  you  would  not,  at  all  events,  overstep 
your  instructiona." 
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"That  will  be  one  quality  essentidlly  neeeasary 
to  any  measenger  of  jf^mrSf  Agnes,^  replied  her 
father,  in  the  same  spirit, 

**  Papa,'*  said  she,  suddenly  changmg  her  man- 
ner, and  Ia}ing  aside  her  gaiety,  '^  what  I  said  tn 
jest  of  myself,  may  be  seriously  true  of  another  in 
tbi&  very  famUy,     Suppose  Jane " 

"Jane!"  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;-*'*  impos- 
sible !     She  is  but  a  girl  I — ^a  child  I" 

^  Agnes,  this  is  foolish  of  you,"  said  her  sister. 
*^  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  you  are  doing  poor 
Jane  injustice.  Papa,  Agnes  only  speaks  from 
aitipicion.  We  are  not  certain  of  any  thing.  It 
was  I  mentioned  it  first,  but  merely  h'om  suspi- 
cion/' 

**  If  Jane*a  affections  are  engaged,'*  said  her 
father,  **  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequences 
should  she  experience  the  slightest  disappointment, 
But  it  cannot  be,  Maria, — the  girl  has  too  much 
imae,  and  her  principles  are  too  well  established/' 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  girlr?"  inquired  their 
mother,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  alarm, 

"  Indeed,  Agnes,**  said  Maria,  reprovingly,  "it 
is  neither  fair  nor  friendly  to  poor  Jane,  to  bring 
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out  a  Story  fouaded  only  on  a  mere  surmbe. 
Agnes  insists,  mamma,  that  Jane  is  attached  to 
Charles  Osborne*** 

"  It  certainly  occurred  to  us  only  a  few  momenta 
ago,  I  allow,*'  replied  Agnes;  **but  if  /am  mistaken 
in  this,  I  will  give  up  my  judgment  in  every  thing 
else.  And  I  mentioned  it  solely  to  prevent  our 
own  distress,  particularly  papa's,  with  respect  to 
the  change  that  is  of  late  so  visible  in  her  conduct 
and  manner.*' 

Strange  to  say,  however,  that  Mr»  Sinclmr  and 
his  wife  both  repudiated  the  idea  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Osborne,  and  insisted  that  Agnes*  sus- 
picion was  rash  and  groundless. 

It  was  impossible,  they  said,  that  such  an 
attachment  could  exist:  Jane  and  Osborne  had 
seen  too  little  of  each  other,  and  were  both  of  a 
disposition  too  shy  and  diffident  to  rush  so  preci- 
pitately into  a  passion  that  is  usually  the  result  of 
more  frequent  intercourse  or  of  far  riper  years 
than  either  of  them  had  yet  reached. 

Mr.  Sinclair  admitted  that  Jane  was  a  girl  full 
of  affection,  and  likely  to  be  extremely  susceptible, 
yet  it  was  absurd,  be  added^   to  suppose  for  a 
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moment,  that  she  would  miffer  them  to  be  engaged, 
or  her  peace  of  mnid  disturbed,  bv  a  foolish  re- 
gard for  a  smooth-faced  boj,  and  she  bersetf  not 
much  bevond  sixteen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  human  life  and  character  any  observation 
more  true^  and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  to 
be  undeistood,  than  the  singular  infatuation  of 
parents  who  have  sumved  their  own  passions, 
whenever  the  prudence  of  their  children  happens 
to  be  called  in  t|Liestion< 

We  know  not  whether  such  a  fact  be  necessary 
to  the  economy  of  lifci  and  the  free  breathings  of 
youthful  hberty,  hut  this  at  least  is  clear  to  any 
one  capable  of  noting  down  its  ordinarj'  occur- 
rencee,  that  no  matter  how  acutely  and  vividly 
parents  themselves  may  have  felt  the  passion  of 
love  when  young»  they  appear  as  ignorant  of  the 
symptoms  that  mark  its  stages  in  the  lives  of  their 
children^  as  if  all  memory  of  its  existence  had 
been  obliterated  out  of  their  being. 

J&ne»  ns  she  he  tit  her  way  to  the  place  of  ap- 
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poiDtmeiit,  felt  like  one  gradnalh-  oHMivii 
darimeBs  into  hfjbu  The  woemt  at  di 
qakkeiied  her  Moral  seue.  vfaie^  as  ih 
alreadr  knows,  was  pieiioiidT  to  that 
morbidl J  aciite.  ETcrr  i 
idol  of  her  Toang  derodon, 
of  what  had  oecuiied  at 
around  her  heart  all  the  jots 
maidenly  difidenoe  characteriae  the  i 
was  adioat  to  gire  her  knrer.  Oh  how  Ihtle  do  ve 
know  of  those  rapid  lights  and  shadows  which 
shift  and  tremble  across  the  spirits  of  the  gender 
sex,  when  approaching  to  hold  this  tender  com- 
munion with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing  ihit 
we  remember  resembles  the  busy  working  of  the 
soul  on  such  occasions,  so  much  as  those  lucid 
streamers  which  flit  in  sweeps  of  delicate  light 
along  the  northern  sky,  filling  it  at  once  with 
beauty  and  terror,  and  emitting  at  the  same  time 
a  far  and  almost  inaudible  undertone  of  unbroken 
music. 

Trembling  and  fluttering  like  a  newly  caught 
bird,  Jane  approached  the  place  of  meeting  and 
found  Osborne  there  awaiting  her. 
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**  My  dear,  dear  Jane/*  exclaimed  he,  taking  her 
hand,  and  placing  her  heside  him,  '*  I  neither 
knew  my  own  heart  nor  the  extent  of  its  affection 
for  you  until  this  meeting.  In  what  terms  shall  I 
express — but  I  will  not  attempt  it — I  cannot-^but 
my  soul  burns — it  burns  with  love  for  you,  such 
as  was  never  felt  by  mortal.** 

"  It  is  my  trust  and  confidence  m  your  love 
that  brings  me  here,"  she  replied;  "and  indeed, 
Charles,  it  is  more  than  that — I  know  your  health 
is,  at  the  best,  easily  affected,  and  your  spirits 
naturally  prone  to  despondency ;  and  I  feared/' 
said  the  artless  girl,  "  that — that^ndeed  I  feared 
you  might  suffer  pain,  and  that  pain  might  bring 
on  ill-health  again." 

"  And  am  I  so  dear  to  you,  Jane  ?" 

Jane  replied  by  a  smile,  and  a  look  inexpi 
sibly  tender. 

**  I  am,  I  am  I**  he  exclaimed  with  raptut 
"  and  now  the  world — life — nothing— nothing  can 
add  to  the  fullness  of  my  happiness.  And  your 
note  my  beloved — the  conclusion  of  it,  you. 
Jane  Sinclair  I  But  you  must  be  more  mj 
yet — legally  and  for  ever  mine  I     Mine  I     SI 
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be  able  to  bear  ill^shall  I^  Jane?*'  said  he, 
\m  enthusiastic  temperament  kindling  as  he  spoke 
— "  Oh,  what,  my  dearest,  my  own  dearest,  if  this 
ahould  not  last,  will  it  not  consume  me  ?  Will  it 
not  destroy  me  ?  this  orerwbelmbg  excess  of 
rapture  I" 

*'  But  you  must  restrain  it,  Charles ;  surely  the 
suspense  arising  from  the  doubt  of  our  liein^  be- 
loTed  IS  more  painful  than  the  certainty  that  we 
are  so/' 

"Yes;  but  the  exulting  sense,  my  dear  Jane, 
is  to  roe  almost  oppressive, — but  1  rave,  I  rave ;  it 
is  all  delight — all  happiness  I  Yes,  it  will  prolong 
life, — for  we  know  what  we  live  for." 

"  We  do,*'  said  Jane,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice> 
whilst  her  eye  turned  on  him  with  delight.  "Do 
I  not  live  for  you,  Charles  ?*' 

His  lip  was  near  her  cheek  as  she  spoke ;  he 
then  gently  drew  her  to  him,  and  in  a  voice  lower, 
and  if  possible  more  melodious  than  her  own, 
said,  "  Oh,  Jane,  is  there  not  something  inex* 
pressibly  afieetionate  —  soma  wild  and  melting 
charm  in  the  word  wifeV* 

That  is  a  feeling,'*    she   replied,   evidenth 
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softened  by  the  tender  spirit  of  his  words,  **  of 
which  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be." 

*'  Oh,  say,  my  dearestj  let  me  hear  you  say 
with  your  own  lips,  that  you  will  be  my  wife/* 

"  I  wili^**  she  whispered — and  as  she  spoke,  he 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  her  breath. 

«  My  wife !" 

"  Your  wife  T 

Sweetf  and  long,  and  rapturous  was  the  kis9 
which  sealed  this  sacred  and  entrancing  promise. 
The  pathetic  sentiment  that  pervaded  their  att 
ment,  kept  their  passion  so  pure,  and  seldom  ha\e 
two  lovers  so  beautiful,  sat  cheek  to  cheek  to- 
gether, in  an  embrace  guileless  and  innocent  as 
thmrs.  ^ 

Jane,  however,  withdrew  herself  from  his 
and,  for  a  few  moments,  felt  not  even  consciouf,"^ 
so  far  was  her  heart  removed  from  evil,  that  an 
embrace  under  such  circumstances  was  question- 
able, much  less  improper.  Following  so  naturalU 
from  the  tenderness  of  their  dialogue,  it  seemed 
to  be  rather  the  necessary  action  arising  from  tim 
eloquence  of  their  feeling,  than  an  act  which  might 
incur  censure  or  reproof.     Her  fine  sense  of  pro- 
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priety,  however,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
dumbered,  for  with  a  burning  cheek  and  a  sobbing 
voice,  she  exclaimed, 

**  Charles,  these  secret  meetings  must  cease. 
They  have  involved  me  in  a  course  of  dissimulation 
and  falsehood  towards  my  family  which  I  cannot 
bear.  You  say  you  love  me,  and  I  kuow  you  do ; 
but  sorely  you  could  not  esteem,  nor  place  full 
confidence  in  a  girl,  who,  to  gratify  either  ber  omi 
affection  or  yours,  would  deceive  her  parents/* 

^*  But,  my  dearest  girl,  you  reason  too  severely. 
Surely  almost  all  who  love  must^  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  affection,  practise,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  harmless  deception  upon  their  friends, 
until  at  least  their  love  is  sanctioned. — Marriages 
founded  upon  mutual  attachment,  would  be  other* 
wise  impracticable." 

**  No  deception,  dear  Charles,  can  be  harmless. 
I  eifisiot  forget  the  precepts  of  truth,  and  virtue, 
ind  obedience  to  a  higher  law  even  than  his  own 
will  which  my  dear  papa  taught  me,  and  1  will 
never  violate  them,  even  for  you*" 

•*  You  are  too  pure,  too  full  of  truth,  my  be- 
lOTcd  girl,  for  this  world.     Social  life  is  carried 
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on  by  so  much  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  and  false- 
hood, that  you  will  be  actually  unfit  to  live  in  it" 

"  Then  let  me  die  in  it  sooner  than  be  guilty  ^flrf 
any  one  of -them.  No,  dear  Charles,  I  am  nof^ 
too  full  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  that  my  love  for  you  has 
plunged  me  into  deceit.  Nay  more,'  Charles," 
she  exclaimed,  rising  up,  and  placing  her  hand 
on  her  heart,  "  I  am  wrong  here — why  is  it,  will 
you  tell  me,  that  our  attachment  has  crossed  and 
disturbed  my  devotions  to  God  ?  I  cannot  wor- 
ship God  as  I  would,  and  as  I  used  to  do.  What 
if  his  grace  be  withdrawn  from  me  ?  Could  you 
love  me  then?  Could  you  love  a  castaway? 
No,  Charles,  you  love  truth  too  well,  to  cherish 
affection  for  a  being,  reprobate  perbaps,  and  full 
of  treachery  and  falsehood,  I  hope  I  am  not 
such,  but  I  fear  sometimes  that  I  ara/* 

Her  youthful  lover  gazed  upon  her  as  she  stood 
with  her  sparkling  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy. 
Never  did  she  appear  so  beautiful ;  her  features 
were  kindled  into  an  expression  which  was  new 
to  him — but  an  expression  so  full  of  high  moral 
feeling  beaming  like   the  very  divinity  of  truth 
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from  ber  countenance,  yet  OTerehadowed  by  an 
Unsettled  gloom  which  gave  to  her  whole  appear- 
ance the  power  of  creating  both  awe  and  admi- 
ration in  the  spectator. 

The  boy  was  deeply  affected,  and  in  a  Toice 
scarcely  firm,  said,  in  soothing  and  endearing 
accents,  whilst  he  took  her  hand  in  his — 

**  Jane,  my  best  bdoved  and  dearest — say,  oh 
say,  in  what  manner  I  can  compose  your  mind, 
or  refiere  you  from  the  necessity  of  practising  the 
deceit  which  troubles  you  bo  much.** 

**  Oh,**  said  she,  bending  her  eye  on  him, 
^*  but  it  is  sweet  to  be  beloved  by  those  who  are 
dear  to  us.  Your  sympathy  thrills  through  my 
whole  frame  with  a  soothing  sensation,  inexpressi- 
bly delightfiiL  It  is  sweet  to  me — for  you,  Charles, 
are  my  only  confidant.  Dear,  dear  Charles, 
how  I  longed  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  your  voice  T' 
As  she  made  this  simple  but  touching  admission 
of  the  power  of  her  love,  she  laid  her  head  on  his 
bosom  and  wept.  Charles  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  strove  to  speak,  but  could  not — she  felt 
his  tears  raining  fast  upon  her  face. 

At  length  he  said,  pressing  his  beautiful  one 


**0h,  Jane,'*   said   her  lover, 
make  myself  worthy  of  you ;  bat  why/l 
*'  should  our  love  bo  a  secret  ?     Sureli 
sanctioned  by  our  friends.     You  shall 
tressed  by  the  necessity  of  insinceritvj 
would  be  wrong  to  call  the  simple  concc 
your  love  for  me  by  so  harsh  a  nameJ 

"  But  my  papa,'*  she  said,  **  he  is 
roe ;  they  are  all  so  affectionate^  they 
much :  but  my  dear  papa,  1  cannot  si 
stain  on  my  conscience  in  his  presence, 
I  fear  him  ;  but  it  would  be  treacherc 
grateful ;  I  would  tell  him  all,  but  I  ca 

**  My    sweet    girl,    let   not   that  dii 
Your  father  shall  be  made  acquainted  ' 
other  Iip»,     I  will  disclose  the  secret  toi 

i  with  a  proud  heart,  tellhjj| 
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cqiiainted  with  the  ways  of  tlje  world  as  Jane 
that  Mr.  Osborne  might  disapprove  of  their 
attachmeDt,  and  prevent  a  boy  so  youthful,  from 
^wing  the  bent  of  hU  own  inclinattons* 

**  Dear  Charles,"'  said  she,  smiling,  **  what  a 
load  their  approval  will  take  oflT  my  heart.  I 
can  then  have  papa's  pardon  for  mj  past  dupli* 
city  towards  him ;  aad  my  mind  will  be  so  much 
soothed  and  composed.  We  can  also  meet  each 
other  with  their  sanction/* 

"My  wife  I  my  wifel"  said  Oiborae*  looking 
on  her  with  a  rapturous  gaze  of  love  and  admi- 
ratbn,  and  carrying  her  allusion  to  the  consent  of 
their  families  up  to  the  period  when  he  might 
legitimately  give  her  that  title — *'  My  wife,^  be 
exclaimed^  "  my  youngs  ray  beautiful,  my  pure 
and  unspotted  wife  I  Heavens  I  and  is — is  the 
day  surely  to  come  when  I  am  to  call  you  so  ?" 

The  beautiful  girl  hung  her  head  a  moment  as  if 
abashed^  then  said,  "  Farewell,  dear  Charles,  until 
we  can  see  each  other  without  a  consciousness  that 
we  are  doing  wrong."  Saying  which,  she  extended 
her  hand  to  him,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  her  way 
home^ 
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Oh  I  how  d(*oply  beloved  was  our  herome  by  her 
family,  when  her  mooclB  of  mind  and  state  of  spirits 
fixed  th(*  tone  of  their  domestic  enjoyments,  and 
ahnoMt  iiiflueiieed  the  happioess  of  their  lives.  Oh, 
gerirle  aiitl  purti  apirit,  what  heart  cannot  love  thee, 
wluni  thosju  wlio  know  thee  best  gathered  their 
affectionn  m  lovingly  around  thee,  the  star  of  their 
hearth — the  idol  of  their  inner  shrine — the  beauti- 
ful, the  moek>  the  affectionate,  and  even  then,  in 
ronHiHjuenee  of  thy  transcendant  charms,  the  far- 
famed  Fawn  of  Spring-vale  I 

In  the  early  part  of  that  evenings  Jane's  spirits, 
oqoahle  anil  calm,  hushed  in  a  great  measure  the 
little  dameHiic  debate  which  had  been  held  at  din- 
ner concerning  the  state  of  her  affections-  The 
whole  family  partook  of  her  cheerfulness ;  and  her 
parents,  in  particular,  cast  several  looks  of  trium- 
phant sagacity  at  Maria  and  Agnes,  especially  at 
the  latter. 

**  Jane/*  said  her  father,  in  the  triumph  of  his 
heart,  **  you  are  not  aware  that  Agnes  is  in  love/* 

**  Agnes  in  love  I  Well,  papa,  and  surely  that  is 
not  unnatural/' 

"  Thank  you,  Jane/'  replied  Agnes.     **  Papftf 
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that's  a  rebuff  worth  something ;  and,  Jane,**  she 
proceeded,  anxious  still  to  vindicate  her  own  saga* 
citjr  with  respect  to  her  sister,  *^  suppose  I  should 
be  in  love,  surely  I  may  cany  on  an  innocent  in- 
tercourse with  my  lover,  without  consulting  papa**' 
^*  No,  Agnes,  you  should  not,**  replied  her  sis- 
r,  vehemently  ;  **  no  intercourse^ — no  intercourse 
without  papa's  knowledge,  can  be  innocent.  There 
is  deceit  and  dissimulation  in  it — there  13  treachery 
in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  gloomily  sudi 
an  intercourse  may  end.  Only  think,  my  dear 
Agnes,"  she  proceeded,  in  a  low,  but  vehement 
nd  condensed  voice — **  only  think,  dear  Agnes, 
rbat  the  consequences  might  be  to  you  if  such  an 
■ttachment,  and  such  a  clandestine  mode  of  con- 
ductbg  it,  should  in  consequence  of  your  duplicity 
to  papa,  cause  the  Almighty  God  to  withdraw  his 
grace  from  you,  and  that  you  should  thereby  be- 
come a  castaway — a  castaway  I  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it  I     I  shudder  to  think  of  it." 

**  Jane,  sit  beside  me,**  said  Mr.  Sinclair ;  "  you 
rather  too  hard  upon  poor  Agnes — but,  still 
'^come^  and  sit  beside  me.     You  are  my  own  sweet 
child — my  own  dutiful  and  candid  girl." 

F  2 
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^^  I  cannot,  I  cannot,  papa ;  I  dare  not,"*  ahe 
exclaimed,  and  without  uttering  another  word  she 
arose,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  however,  she  returned  again,  and  approach* 
ing  him  said — *'  Papa,  forgive  mc,  I  will,  I  trust, 
soon  be  a  better  girl  than  I  am ;  bless  me,  and  bid 
me  good  night.  Mamma,  bless  me  you  too — I  am 
your  poor  Jane,  and  I  know  you  all  love  me  more 
than  you  ought.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  unhappy 
— do  not  think  it*  I  hare  not  been  for  some  time 
so  happy  as  I  am  to-night." 

She  then  passed  out  of  the  room  and  retired 
to  her  own  apartment. 

When  she  was  gone,  Agne^,  who  sat  beside 
her  father,  turned  to  him,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  his  breast,  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

"  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  **  I  believe  you  will 
now  admit  that  I  have  gained  the  victory.  My 
sister's  peace  of  mind  or  happiness  i»  gone  for 
ever.  Unless  Osborne  either  now  b,  or  becomes 
in  time  attached  to  her,  I  know  not  what  the 
consequences  may  be." 

"  It  will  be  well  for  Osborne,  at  all  eveuta, 
if  he  has    not   practised   upon    her    affections," 
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9aid  William ;  •'  that  is,  graDting  that  the  suspi- 
cion be  just — But  the  truth  is,  I  doii*t  think 
Osborne  has  any  thing  to  do  with  her  feelings. 
It  is  merely  some  imaginary  trifle  that  she  has 
got  mto  her  foolish  Uttle  head,  poor  girl.  Don*t 
distress  yourself,  father — you  know  she  wm 
always  over-scrupulous.  Even  the  most  harmless 
fib  that  ever  was  told,  is  a  crime  in  her  eyes, 
I   wish,  for  my  part,  she  had  a  little  wholesome 

wickedness  about 1  don't  mean  that,  sir,  in  a 

very  unfavourable  light,'*   be  said  in  reply  to  t 
look  of  severity   from   his   father;   *'but    I    wish 
she  had  same  leaning  to  error  about  her.     She 
I     would,  m  one  sense  at  least,  be  the  better  for 

"■" 

I  **  We  shall  see,'"  said  his  father,  who  evidently 
^B^ke  in  deep  distress  of  mind*  **  We  shall  con- 
sider in  the  course  of  the  evening  what  ought  to 
be  done/* 

**  Better   to   take  her    gently,"    observed   her 

mother,    wiping   away  a  tear,    "gentleness    and 

love  will  make  her  tell  any  thing— and  that  there 

is  something  on  her  mind  no  one  can  doubt/' 

'*  I    won*t    have    her    distressed,    my    dear," 
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replied    ber    fatber.     ^  It    cannot    be   «C   ■ 
importance,  [  think,  a&er  all ;  but  wbatBver  k 
be,  her  own  candid  mind  will  give  it  i 
nenusly.     I  know  my  child,  and  will 
her;* 

^^  Why,  then,  papa,  are  joa  so  much  < 
if  you  think  it  of  no  importance  7* 

^  If  her  finger  ached,  it  woaU  distress  ■»» 
child,  and  you  know  it." 

^*  Whjf  ahe  and  Osborne  haTe  had  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  being  together,  out  of  the  eyes  of  tibm 
family,"  observed  William. 

*^  ^rhat'ii  more  than  you  know,  WiUiam,**  said 
Agnesf ;  ^*  she  has  often  walked  out.** 

''  Hut  jtho  always  did  so,**  replied  her  modier. 
"  She  would  ncTer  meet  him  privately,**   said 
her  father  firmly — ^^of  that   I  am  certain  as  my 
hfe/* 

•*  lliat,  papa,*'  returned  Agnes,  "  I  am  afraid, 
is  precisely  what  she  has  done,  and  what  now 
difttreses  her.  And  I  am  sure  that  whatever 
is  wrong  with  her,  no  explanation  will  be  had 
from  herself,  lliough  kind  and  affectionate  as 
ever,  she  has  been  very  shy  with  me  and  Maria 
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of  late^-^and,  mdced,  htm  aude  a  point  tt>  keep 
aloof  frooi  B.  Usee  or  tanr  Cones  I  ipoke  to 
her  in  a  tooe  of  Qoo&leBce!,  a»  if  I  was  aboat 
to  intnidace  some  aecrec  of  mj  own;  bat  ihe 
alvajs^  onder  Mme  pretence  or  odier,  left  me.  I 
bad  DOC  dioagfat  of  Osfbome  at  the  tiaK»  nor 
could  I  goes  wbat  trooblcd  her — bat  sooecfaing 
I  sav  (fid.'*  Her  fiidier  aighed  deeply,  mad^ 
damping  hb  baiKk»  ottered  a  slent  qaenlatiaa 
to  heaTen  on  her  behalL  *^  That  is  true,**  said 
he,  *^  it  13  DOW  the  hour  of  eTening  worship ;  le 
us  kneel  and  remember  her  trouble,  the  poor 
child,  whateTer  it  may  be.** 

*'  Had  I  not  better  call  her  down,  papa  ?^  faid 
Agnes. 

**  Not  this  eremng,"  he  replied,  "  not  this 
erennig— she  is  too  much  cfisturbed,  and  will 
probably  prefer  praying  alone.** 

The  old  man  then  knek  down,  and  after 
the  usual  form  of  evening  worship,  uttered  a 
solemn  and  affecting  appeal  upon  her  behalf  to 
Hun,  who  can  pour  balm  upon  the  wounded 
spirit,  and  say  unto  the  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
"Come   unto  me,   and   I  will    give   you    rest." 
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But  when  he  went  on  in  words  more  particularly 
describing  her  state  of  mind,  to  meotiotii  and 
plead  for  **  their  youngest,"  and  **  their  dearest," 
and  "  their  hest  beloved/*  bis  voice  became  tre- 
mulous, and  for  a  moment  he  paused,  but  the 
pause  was  filled  up  by  the  sobbings  of  those  who 
loved  her,  and  especially  by  the  voice  of  that 
affectionate  sister  who  loved  her  most — for  of 
thera  all  Agnea  only  wept  aloud.  At  length  the 
prayer  was  concluded,  and  on  rising  up  with 
wet  eyes,  they  perceived  that  the  beloved  object 
of  their  supplications  had  glided  into  the  room, 
and  joined  their  worship  unperceived, 

"  Dear  Jane,"  said  her  father,  "  we  did  not 
know   you  were   with  us." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  after  a 
moment's  apparent  struggle,  went  over,  and 
laying  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  sobbed  out — 
"  Papa,  your  love  has  overcame  me*  I  will  teU 
you  all." 

**  Soul  of  truth  and  candour,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  ''  heroic 
child !  I  knew  she  would  do  it,  and  I  said  so. 
Go  out  now,  and  leave  ua  to  ourselves.    Darling, 
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don't  be  dutresBed.  If  yoa  fed  diikally  I  wiD 
not  iflk  to  bear  it.  Or  perbape  yoo  would  ratber 
mention  it  to  your  mamma.'* 

'*  No-— to  yoo,  papa — to  yoa — and  yoa  will  not 
be  harsb  upon  me — I  am  a  weak  girl,  and  hare 
done  very  wrong,** 

It  was  indeed  a  beaatiful  thing  to  see  this  fair 
and  gaOtless  penitent  leaning  against  her  in- 
dulgent &dier^8  bosom,  in  which  her  Uosbing 
bee  was  hid,  and  disclosing  die  history  of  an 
attachment  as  pure  and  innocent  as  erer  wanned 
the  heart  of  youth  and  beauty.  Oh,  no  wonder, 
thou  sweetest  and  most  artless  of  human  beings, 
that  when  the  heavy  blight  of  reason  came  upon 
thee,  and  thou  disappearedst  from  his  eyes,  that 
the  old  man's  spirit  became  desolate,  and  his  heart 
broken — that  he  said  after  thy  dissolution  to  every 
word  of  comfort  uttered  to  him — ^*  It  b  vain,  it 
is  vain — I  cannot  stay.  I  hear  her  voice  calling 
me — she  calls  me,  my  beautiful — my  pride — my 
child — my  child — she  calls  me,  and  I  cannot  stay." 
Nor  did  be  long. 

To  none  else  did  her  father  that  night  reveal 
the  purport  of  this  singular  disclosure,  except  to 
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MrSt  Sinclair  herself;  bat  the  next  moraing, 
before  breakfast,  the  secret  had  been  made  known 
to  the  rest.  All  trouble  and  difficulty  as  to  the 
conduct  they  should  pursue,  were  removed  in 
consequence  of  Osborne's  intention  to  ask  bis 
father  to  sanction  their  attachment ;  and  untU  the 
consequence  of  that  etep  should  be  known,  no- 
thing further  on  their  part  could  be  attempted. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  were  not  permitted 
to  remain  long  in  suspense,  for  ere  two  o*ckK'k 
tliat  day  Mr,  Oiborne  had,  in  the  name  of  his 
son,  proposed  for  the  hand  of  our  fair  girl,  which 
proposal  we  need  scarcely  say  was  instantly  and 
joyfully  accepted.  It  is  true,  their  immediate 
union  was  not  contemplated.  Both  were  much 
too  youthful  and  inexperienced  to  undertake  the 
serious  duties  of  married  life  ;  but  it  was  arranged 
that  Osborne,  whose  health,  besides,  was  not 
sufficiently  firm,  should  travel,  see  the  world, 
and  strengthen  his  constitution  by  the  genial  air 
of  a  warmer  and  more  salubrious  climate* 
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Tims  passed,  add  the  preparaiioos  neceaairy 
for  Oflbonie*8  joumejr  were  in  fact  nearly  com- 
pleled.  Que  day,  about  a  fortnight  before  hia 
departure,  be  and  Jane  were  eitting  in  a  little 
orier  Bummer-house  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  garden^ 
enigaged  in  a  conversation  more  leader  than  usual, 
for  each  felt  their  Iofg  deepen  and  their  hearts 
sink  as  the  hour  of  separation  approached  them, 

I  Jane's  features  exhibited  such  a  singular  union  of 
placid  confidence  and  melancholy,  as  gave  some- 
thing Madonna-like  and  divine  to  her  beauty, 
Osborne  sat,  and  for  a  long  time  gazed  upon  her 
with  a  silent  intensity  of  rapture  for  which  he  could 
find    no    words.     At   length  he  exclaimed  m  a 

M    reverie — 

I        **  I  will  swear  it — I  may  swear  it/* 

K       *' Swear  what,    Charles?" 
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"  That  the  moment  I  see  a  girl  more  beautiful, 
I  will  cease  to  write  to  you — I  will  cease  to  love 
you." 

The  blood  instantly  forsook  her  cheeks,  and  she 
gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  dismay. 

"What,   dear  Chariesj  do  you  raean?" 

"  Oh,  my  pride  and  my  treasure !"  he  ex- 
claimed, wDdly  clasping  her  to  his  bosom, 
"  there  is  none  so  fair — none  on  earth  so 
beautiful — that,  ray  own  ever  dearest,  is  my 
meaning/' 

The  confidence  of  her  timid  and  loving 
heart  was  instantly  restored — and  she  said 
smiling,  yet  with  a  tear  struggling  through  her 
eyelids,  •*  I  believe  I  am — I  think  I  ara  beau* 
tifuL  I  know  they  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Spring-vale,  because   I  am  gentle;* 

"  The  angels  are  not  so  gentle,  nor  so  pure, 
nor  80  innocent  as  you  are,  my  own  unwed- 
ded  wife.** 

"  I  am  glad  I  am,**  she  replied  j  '*  and  I  am 
glad,  too,  that  I  am  beautiful — but  it  is  all  on 
your  account,  and  for  your  sake,  dear 
Charles." 
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The  bflcinatioii — the  power  of  such  tntio^ 
cence,  and  pantyi  and  lore,  utterly  oyercama 
him,  and  he  wept  in  transport  upon  her  bosom. 

The  approach  of  her  sbters,  however,  and 
the  liveliness  of  Agnes,  soon  changed  the 
character  of  their  dialogue.  For  an  hour  they 
ran  and  chased  each  other,  and  played  about, 
alter  which  Charles  took  his  leave  of  them 
for  the  evening*  Jane,  as  usual,  being  the  last 
he  parted  from,  whispered  to  him,  as  he  went — 

"  Charles,  promise  me,  that  in  future  you 
won't  repeat — the — ^tbo  words  you  used  in  the 
summer-house.'* 

"  What  words,  love  ?*' 

**  You  remember^ — about — about  what  you 
said  you  might  swear — and  tliat,  in  that  case, 
you  would  cease  to  love  me/* 

**  ^Vhy,  dearest,  should   I  promise  you  this  ?** 
**  Because,"     she     said,     in     a     low     sweet 
whisper,    "they    disturb    me    when    I    think   of 
them— a  slight  thing  makes  my  heart  sink/* 

'*  You     are    a     foolish,      sweet     girl — but    I 
promise  you,  I  shall  never  again  use  them," 
She  bestowed  on  him  a  look  and  smile  that 
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were  more  than  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
this;  and  after  again  bidding  him  farewell,  she 
tripped  lightly  into  the  house* 

From  this  onward,  until  the  day  of  their 
separation,  the  spirits  of  our  young  lovers  were 
more  and  more  overcast,  and  the  mirthful  inter- 
course of  confident  love  altogether  gone.  Their 
communion  was  now  marked  by  despondency 
and  hy  tears,  for  the  most  part  shed  during 
their  confidential  interviews  with  each  other. 
In  company  they  were  silent  and  dejected,  and 
ever  as  their  eyes  met  in  long  and  loving 
glances,  they  could  scarcely  repress  their  grief. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Jane  on  being  spoken  to, 
after  a  considerable  silence  would  attempt  m 
vain  to  reply,  her  quivering  voice  and  tearful 
eyes  affording  unequivocal  proof  of  the  subject 
which  engaged  her  heart*  Their  friends,  of 
course,  endeavoured  to  console  and  sustaiQ 
them  on  both  sides ;  and  frequently  succeeded 
iu  soothing  them  into  a  childlike  resignation 
to  the  necessity  that  occasioned  the  drearj 
period  of  absence  that  lay  before  them*  Tliiew 
intervals  of  patience,  however,  did  not  last  long  | 
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the  spiriU  of  ottr  young  loverB  were»  indeed, 
disquteted  within  them  i  and  die  bearl  of  eneli 
drooped  under  tbe  severest  of  all  its  calami- 
ties^lbe  pain  of  loss  for  that  object  which  is 
dearest  to  its  affections. 

It  was  arranged  that,  on  the  daj  prerious 
to  Qiarles's  departure,  Osborne's  family  diould 
dbe  at  Mr*  Sinclair's;  for  they  knew  that  the 
affliction  caused  by  their  separation  would 
render  it  necessary  that  Jane,  on  that  occasion, 
should  be  under  her  own  roof»  and  near  th« 
attention  and  aid  of  her  friends.  Mr.  Osborne 
almost  regretted  tbe  resolution  to  which  he  had 
come  of  sending  his  son  to  travel,  for  he  feared 
that  the  effect  of  absence  from  the  fair  girl 
to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  might 
possibly  countervail  the  benefits  arising  bom 
a  more  favourable  climate;  but  as  he  had 
already  engaged  the  services  of  an  able  and 
experienced  tutor,  who  on  two  or  three  pre- 
vious occarions  had  been  over  the  Coutinent, 
he  expectedi  reasonably  enough,  that  novelty, 
tils  tutoKs  good  sense,  and  the  natural  elasticity 
of  youth,   would  soon  efface  a  sorrow  in  general 
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80  transient,    and  in  due   time  restore  him   to 
bis    y$ual    spirits.      He    consequently    adhered 
to  his    resolution— the    day    of    departure    waa 
fixed,    and    arrangements    made  for    the  lovers , 
to  separate,  as  we  have  already  intimated. 

Jane  Sinclair,  from  the  period  when  Os- 
borne's attachment  and  her*s  was  known  and 
sanctioned  by  their  friends,  never  slept  a  night 
from  her  beloved  sister  Agnes ;  nor  had  any 
other  person  living,  not  even  Osborne  himself 
such  an  opportunity  as  Agnes  had  of  register^, 
ing  in  the  records  of  a  sisterly  heart  so  faith- 
ful a  transcript  of  her  love# 

On  the  night  previous  to  their  leare-takiiig, 
Agnes  was  astonished  at  the  coldness  of  h^ 
limbs,  and  begged  her  to  allow  additional 
covering  to  be  put  upon  the  bed. 

**  No,  dear  Agnes,  no ;  only  grant  me  one 
favour — do  not  speak  to  me — leave  my  heart 
to  its  own  sorrows — to  its  own  misery— to  its 
own  despair;  for,  Agnes,  I  feel  a  presentiment 
that  I  shall  never  see  him  again/' 

She  pressed  her  lip  against  Agnes*  cheek 
when    she    had  concluded,    and    Agnes  almost 
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Started,    for  diat  fip,  hitherto  so    f^wiaig  and 
warm,  felt  hard  and  coid  as  marble. 

Osborne,   who  for  some  time  past  had  spest 
almost  eTerj  day  at  Mr.  Sinclair's,  arrived  the 
next    morning   ere    the    family  had    ooocliided 
breakfisst.    Jane  immediately  left  the  table,  for 
she  had  tasted  nothing  bot  a  cop  of  tea,  and 
placing  h^self  beside  him  on  the  sofo,  looked 
up  mournfully  into  his  face   for  more    than  a 
minute ;  she  then  caught  his  hand,   and  placing 
it  between    hers,   gazed  upon    him  again,   and 
smiled.      Osborne  saw   at  once   that   the   smile 
was  a  smile  of  misery,   and   that  the  agony  of 
separation   was   likely  to   be  too   much  for  her 
to   bear.      The    contrast  at    that  moment    be- 
tween  them  both   was  remarkable.      She   pale, 
cold,  and  almost  abstracted  from  the  perception 
of  her  immediate  grief;  be  glowing  in  the  deep 
carmine  of  youth  and  apparent  health — his  eye 
as   well  as  hers  sparkling   with   a  light    which 
the    mere    beauty    of    early  life    never    gives. 
Alas,  poor  things  I   little  did   they,   or  those  to 
whom  they   were  so   very    dear,   imagine    that, 
as    they    then    gazed    upon    each    other,     each 
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bore  in  lineametits  bo  beautiful  the  symptoms 
of  the  respective  maladies  that  were  to  lay 
them  low. 

**I  wish,  Jane,  you  would  try  and  get  up 
your  spirits,  love,  and  see  and  be  entertaimng 
to  poor  Charles,  as  this  is  the  last  day  he  is 
to  be  with  you." 

She  looked  quickly  at  her  mother — "The 
iast^    mamma  ?" 

**  I  mean  for  a  while^  dear,  until  after  hb 
return  from  the  Continent," 

She  seemed  relieved  by  this.  "  Oh,  no,  not 
the  last,  Charles,"  she  said — *'yet  I  know  not 
how  it  is — I  know  not;  but  sometimes,  indeed 
I   think   it  is^ — and  if   it  were,  if   it  were — ** 

A  paleness  more  deadly  spread  over  her 
face;  and  with  a  gaze  of  mute  and  undying 
devotion  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  repeated 
— **if  it  should  be  the  last— the   lasi/** 

**  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  foolish  or  so 
weak  a  girl,  Jane,"  said  William,  *'  as  to  he 
00  cast  down,  merely  because  Charles  is 
taking  a  i»kip  to  the  Continent  to  get  a  mouth- 
ful of  hQbh  air,  and  back  again.     Why,  I  know 
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tbem  that  go  to  the  Continent  four  times 
a  year  to  transact  bosmesB — a  yoong  fellow, 
by  die  way,  diat  has  been  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  lady  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
jears.  I  widi  yon  saw  tkem  part,  as  I  did — 
merely  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand — 'Good 
by,  Mofly,  take  care  of  yourself  till  I  see 
yoa  again;'  and,  'Farewell,  Simon,  don*t  forget 
the  shawl;'  and  the  whole  thing's  over,  and 
BO   more  aboat  it." 

There  was  eridently  something  in  these 
words  Aat  jarred  upon  a  spirit  of  sach  natural 
tendemesir  as  Jane's.  While  Wilham  was 
repeatii^  them,  her  features  expi  eased  a 
feeling  as  if  of  much  inward  pain;  and  when 
he  had  concloded,  she  rose  op,  and  seizing 
both  his  hands,  said,  in  a  tone  of  meek  and 
earnest  supptication, — 

"  Ob !  William  dear,  do  not,  do  not-^it  is 
not  consolation — it  is  distress." 

"  Dear  Jane,"  said  the  good-natured  brother, 
.at  once  feeling  his  error,  ''pardon  me,  I  was 
wrong;  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  cases 
—I   only   wanted   to   raise  your  spirits." 

VOL.  I.  G 


*-  Trjie.  '^ZLuL.  zrzit :  I  os^iit  Id  dunk 
T : .:,  Azii  I  3:  iazi  to:!.* 

^^:l1«:  ill*  LnLe  izr^^lk^t  took  place,  ib. 
S:=i:liir  case  crer  sad  su  beside  Chvks. 

••  Y  .^u  see-  =T  c*»r  Ourles,*'  said  he, 
"vLa:  a  bea^y  task  ycnir  stefOFatioD  from  thii 
poor  firl  i«  likeiT  to  prc^re.  Let  me  beg  that 
vou  viZ  be  as  irm  Ms  possible,  and  suslaia 
her  bv  a  cbeerful  plar  of  spirits,  if  you  cal 
•::.ais2aDd  them.  Do  TioIeDce  to  tout  owH 
htrart  for  this  one  day  for  her  sake."* 

••  I  will  be  firm,  sir,"  said  Osborne,  "  if  1 
can  :  but  if  I  fail— if  I— look  at  her/*  he  pn>- 
crreded,  in  a  choking  Toiee.  *'  look  at  her^ 
arid  then  ask  yourself  why  I — I  should  be 
firm  ?" 

Whilst  he  spoke.  Jane  came  oTer,  and 
beating  herself  between  her  father  and  him, 
baid, — 

"  Papa,  you  uill  stay  with  me  and  Charles 
this  day,  and  support  us.  You  know,  papa, 
that  I  am  but  a  weak,  weak  girl ;  but  when  I 
do  a  wrong  thing,  I  feel  very  penitent — I  can- 
not rebt/' 
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"You  never  did  wrong,  darUng,"  said  Os- 
borne, pressing  his  lips  to  her  cheek,  *'  you 
nerer  did  wrong.** 

"  Papa  says  I  did  not  do  much  wrong ; 
yet  at  one  lime  I  did  not  think  so  myself ;  but 
there  is  a  thing  presses  upon  me  still.  Papa," 
sbe  added,  turning  abruptly  to  him,  **  are  there 
not  such  things  in  this  life  as  judgments  from 
heaven  ?" 

"Yes,   my  dear,    upon    the   wicked   who    by 
^eep  crimes  provoke  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  ; 
hut  the  ways  of    God  are   so  mysterious,    and 
^e  innocent   so  often   suffer    whilst  the    guilty 
^^pe,  that  we  never  almost  hazard  an  opinion 
"Pon  individual  cases." 
"  But  there  are  castawai/s  ?" 
"  Yes,    darling ;    but  here  is   Charles  anxious 
^  take  you  out  to  walk.     With  such  a  prospect 
^f  happiness    and    affection    before    you   both, 
you  ought  surely  to  be  in  the  best  of   spirits." 

**  WeU,  I  can  see  why  you  evade  my  ques- 
tion," she  replied ;  but  she  added  abruptly, 
^^  bless  us,  papa,  bless  us."  She  knelt  down, 
^d  pulled  Charles  gently  upon  his  knees  also, 


.-4  Tiyi  5iy-:LAi»:  owu 

ai:  ji'r^r  Vorh  ra-£«  ro-reAer,  bent  her  hod 
a-  ::  ::  re-r^ixe  ?h^  be:i«?diction-  Oh,  momtifal 
and  h-?ir:-br*rii'z:z  "»**  her  lorelinesss  m  Ao 
k-.rl:  ri-r-r::  !r-?f:re  :r.«?  streamhig  eves  of  her 
fa-n:'y — a  MarialeT!*  ir.  beauty  without  her  gdlt 

The  old  man,  deeply  moTed  by  the  distreM 
n:  the  interesting  pair  then  bent  before  Wim 
urt^red  a  sh  rt  prayer  suitable  to  the  occanODi 
a*:er  which  he  blessed  them  both,  and  agri^^ 
rr  commended  them  to  the  care  of  lieaven,  i" 
term<  of  touching  and  beautiful  simplicity.  K' 
daughter  seemed  relieved  by  this,  for,  aft* 
ri^inff.    she  went   to  her  mother   and  said, 

"  We  are  going  to  walk,  mamma.  I  m^- 
endeavour  to  keep  my  spirits  up  this  day,  ft 
p«>or  Charles's  sake." 

"  Yes,  love,  do,"  said  her  mother,  **  that's 
good  girl.  Let  me  see  how  cheerful  aiP 
sprightly  you'll  be;  and  think,  dear,  of  th 
happy  days  that  are  before  you  and  Charle 
yi»t,  when  you'll  live  in  love  and  affection,  but 
rounded  and  cherished  by  l)oth  your  families." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  often  think  o 
that    -I'll  try,  mamma — I'll  try." 
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Sijfiiig  which,   flhe  took   Charies's   ami,   ajod 
the  young  persons  all  went  out  toother. 

Jue's  place  that  eveninir  was  by    Osborne's 
ude,  33  it  had  been  with  something  like  a  faint 
<^lnigiiig  of  terror  dunng  the   whole  daj.     She 
>poke  little,  and  mig^t  be  said  rather  to  reqKNid 
to  all  he  uttered,  than  to  sustain  a  part  in  the 
^iiilogiie.      Her    distress   was    assuredly    deep; 
1^  they  knew  not  then,  nor  by  any  means  stfb- 
P^cted  how  fearful  was  its  character  in   the  re- 
late and  hidden   depths  of  her   souL     She   sat 
^  Osborne's   right  hand  between   her's,    and 
^<^srcely  for  a  moment   ever  took   her   sparkling 
^yes  off  his  countenance.     Many  times  was  she 
obserred  to  mutter  to   herself,  and  her  lips  fre- 
quently moTcd  as  if  she  had  been  speaking,  but 
no  words   were   uttered,    nor   any   sense   of  her 
distress    expressed.      Once   only   in    the   course 
of  the  evening,  were  they  startled  into   a   hush 
of  terror  and  dismay,  by   a  single   short   laugh. 
uttered   so   loud   and   wildly,   that    a  pause  £r>l- 
lowed    it,    and,   as   if    with    one    consentaneous 
movement,  they  all  assembled  about  her.     Their 
appearance,  however,   seemed  to   bring    her  to 
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herself,  for  with   her  left  hand  she  waved  iteto 
away,   saying,     **  Leave    as — leave    ua^-ditfi 
a  day   of  sorrow   to   us — the  day   wiU  end,  bS 
wben^    when,    ala:§,    will    the    sorrow  ?      Pip* 
ome  of  us  will   ne^d    your    prayers    now 
Sunshine  of  Janets  life  is   over — I  am  the 
of  Spring-vale  no  more — my  time  with  the 
and  affectionate  flock  of  whom  I  was  and 
unworthy  one,   will  be  short — I     may  be 
you  a  day,   as  it   were,  the   next  is  come, 
Jane  is  gone  for  ever." 

**  Father,"    said    Osborne,  "  I   shall    not  go 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pressed  her  to  his  boi 
"  I  will  never  leave  her.'* 

His  tears  fell  rapidly  upon  her  pale 
and  on  feeling  them,  she  looked  up  and  smiled. 

The   sobbings   of   the   family   were   loud, 
bitter  were   the   tears  which  the   tender  poi 
of  the  young  and    beautiful    pair    wrung 
the  eyes  that  looked  upon  them* 

^*  Your  health,  my  dear  son,*'  said  his 
**  renders  it  necessary  that  you  should  go. 
is  but  for  a  time,  Jane  dear,  my  daughter, 
boy's  beloved,   it   is  only   for  a  time — lei 
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hive  yon  for  a  Uttle,   and  be  will  return  eon- 
^'iDed  in   health    and   knowledge,   and    worthy, 
^/  rfear  girl,  to  be  yours  for  ever/* 
**My    daughter/'    said    Mr.    Sinclair,    **was 
^"Kice  good  and  obedient,   and  she    will  now    do 
*^*hatever  is  her  own  papa's  wbh,** 

**  Name  it,  papa,  name  it,"  said  she,  still 
Aixiiling, 

*' Suffer  Cbarles  to  go,  my  darling — and  do 
ttot^-ob!  do  not  take  his  departure  ao  much 
t«>   hearL" 

*'  Cbarles,   you   must  go,"    said   she.     "It  is 

^^^m  wish  of  your  own   father  and   of  mine^ — but 

*l>o?e  all,  it  is  the  wish  of  your  own — you  can- 

*^^t,  you  must  not  gainsay  him.     What  love  can 

f^'^'^osper  which   b  founded   on   disobedience    or 

it?     You  know   the   words  you  once  loved 

well  to  repeat — I    will  repeat  them    now — 

u  must,   you   will  not   surely  refuse   the  re- 

™  ^-*e§t  of  If  our  own  Jane  Smdair,*^ 

Ofiborae    aeemed    for    some    time    irresolute, 
^^  at  length  he  clasped  her  in  bis  arms,  and 
said  in  a  vehement  burst  of  tenderness, 
**Ko,   father,    my   heart    is   resolved,    I   will 


shame  you  into  firmnesSf  for  she  willl 
leave  of  you  at  once;  and  see,  then,  il 
her  as  you  say  you  do,  whether  youl 
respect  her  so  far  as  to  follow  her  eJ 
Jane,  bid  Charles  farewell/' 

This    was,    perhaps,     pressing    her 
too  far  ;     at  all  events,  the  Injuaction 
unexpectedly,     that    a    pause   followed 
they  waited  with  painful  expectation  to  , 
she   would  do.      For  upwards  of   a  miH 
sat  aileut^    and  her  lips  moved  as    if 
communing    with   herself.       At   length  | 
up,  and  stooping  down  kissed  her  lov< 
then,     taking  his  hand  as  before  betv 
she  said  in   a  voice  astonishingly  caln 

'*  Charles,     farewell — remember 
your  Jane  Sinclair*       Alas  T*    alio  add« 
&fn    WAak    and    fe 
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Both  her  parents  assisted  her  to  leave  it,  but 
on  reaching  the  door  she  drew  back  involun- 
^y,  on  hearing  Osborne's  struggles  to  detain 
W. 

''Papa,"   she  said,    with  a  look  inexpressibly 
^o^begone  and   suppliant — **'  Mamma !" 
''Sweet  child,    what  is  it?"   said  both. 
"  Let  me  take  one  last  look  of  him— it   will 
'^the  last— but  not— I— I  trust,    the  last  act  of 
^y  duty  to  you  both." 

She  turned  round  and  gazed  upon  him  for 
^me  time — ^her  features,  as  she  looked,  shaded 
toto  an  expression  of  deep  despair. 

"  He  is  gone  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  is  gone, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  for  ever.  I  feel  something 
whispering  here,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart  as  she  spoke,  '^  I  feel  a  voice  in  my  heart 
that  bids  a  long,  a  last  farewell — a  farewell  for 
ever !" 

"  Do  not  say  so,  darling,"  replied  her  pa- 
rents— "  he  will  return  with  renewed  health 
and  increased  affection,  and  you  will  loth  lead 
a  life  of   happiness   together." 
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^'  No,"  said  she,  ^^  we  shall  never  meet  agiiKB. 
—I   feel  it." 

Such  was  their  leave-takiDg — thus  did  they 
separate. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  the  higtory  of  the  affections  we  know  that 
circumstances  sometimes  occur,  where  duty  and 
inclination  maintain  a  conflict  so  nicely  ba- 
lanced as  to  render  it  judicious  not  to  exact  a 
fulfilment  of  the  former,  lest  by  deranging  the 
structure  of  our  moral  feelings,  we  render  the 
mind  either  insensible  to  their  existence,  or 
incapable  of  regulating  them.  This  observation 
applies  only  to  those  subordinate  positions  of 
life  which  involve  no  great  principle  of  conduct, 
and  violate  no  cardinal  point  of  human  duty. 
We  ought  neither  to  do  evil  nor  suffer  evil  to 
be  done,  where  our  authority  can  prevent  it, 
m  order  that  good  may  follow.  But  in 
matters  where  our  own  will  creates  the 
offence,  it  b  in  some  peculiar  cases  not  only 
prudent    but    necessary     to    avoid     straining    a 
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mind  naturally  delicate  beyond  the  powers 
whirh  we  know  it  to  possess.  We  tbiok,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  wrong  in  Mr,  Sinclair, 
at  a  moment  when  the  act  of  separating  from 
Osborne  might  have  touched  tlie  feelings  of 
his  daughter  into  that  softness  which  lightens 
and  relieves  the  heart,  abruptly  to  suppress 
emotions  so  natural,  by  exacting  a  proof  of 
obedience  too  severe  and  oppressive  to  the 
heart  of  one  who  loved  as  Jane  did*  She 
knew  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  him  the  moment 
he  expressed  his  wish ;  but  he  was  bound  by 
no  duty  to  demand  such  an  unnecessary  proof  ^ 
of  her  obedience.  The  immediate  cousoquenceSi  | 
however,  made  him  sufficiently  sensible  of  hisj 
error,  and  taught  him  that  a  knowledge 
the  human  heart  is  the  most  difficult  tadc' 
which  a  parent  has  to  learn. 

Jane,     conducted    by     her    parents,     having^'J 
reached     another     apartment,      sat      down — he? 
father    taking   a   chair    on   one    side,    and    her 
mother  on  the  other, 

"  My    darling/'  said    Mr,    Sinclair,    '*  I    will 
never  forgot   this  proof   of  your   obedience    to 
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me,  on  so  trying  an  occasion.     I  knew  I  might 
rely  upon  my  daughter.** 

Jane,  in  the  mean  time,  had  undergone  a 
most  singular  change.  The  despair  and  sorrow 
which  had  sat  upon  her  countenance  suddenly 
disappeared,  and,  instead  of  replying  to  her 
father,  she  sat  apparently  wrapped  up  in  an 
ecstacy  of  cahn  and  unbroken  delight.  The 
smile  of  happiness  with  which  she  contemplated 
them,  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  agony 
which  they  knew  she  must  have  felt,  that  her 
parents,  each  from  an  apprehension  of  alarming 
the  other,  feared  openly  to  allude  to  it, 
although  they  felt  their  hearts  siuk  in  dismay 
and  terror. 

"Jane,  why  do  you  not  speak  to  your  papa 
and  me  ?"  said  her  mother ;  "  speak  to  us, 
love,  speak  to  us — if  it  was  only  one  word.'* 

She  appeared  not  to  bear  this,  nor  to  be  at 
all  affected  by  her  mother's  voice  or  words. 
After  the  latter  spoke  she  smiled  again,  and 
immediately  putting  up  her  long  white  fingers 
through  the  ringlets  that  shaded  her  cheek, 
she   pulled   them   down    as   one   would  do    who 
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felt  anxious  to  take  out  the  curls — pressing 
them  with  slight  convulsive  energy  as  they 
passed  through  her  fingers. 

"  Henry  dear,  what — what  is  the  matter  with 
her?**  inquired  her  mother,  whose  face  became 
pale  with  alarm.  **  Oh  1  what  is  wrong  with 
my  child  !— she  does  not  know  us  I — Gracious 
heaven,  what  is  this  I*' 

**Jane,  my  love,  won't  you  speak  to  your 
papa?"  said  Mr,  Sinclair. — "  Speak  to  me, 
my  darling, — it  h  I, — it  is  your  own  papa  that 
asks  you." 

She  looked  up,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
struggling  to  recover  a  consciousness  of  her 
situation  ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  the 
scarcely  perceptible  meaning  which  began 
almost  to  become  visible  in  her  eye,  was  again 
succeeded  by  that  smile  which  they  now  so 
much  dreaded  to  see. 

The  old  man  shook  his  bead,  and  looked 
with  a  brow  darkened  by  sorrow,  first  upon 
bis  daughter,   and  afterwards  upon  bis   wife. 

*^My  heart's  delight,*'  he  exclaimed,  addreaa- 
ing    the    former,     *'  I   fear   I    have    demanded 
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imnre  firom  yoar  obedience  than  yon  could 
perform  widiont  danger  to  yourself  I  wish  I 
had  allowed  her  grief  to  flow,  and  not  required 
sach  an  abrupt  and  unieaaonable  proof  of  her 
duty.  It  was  too  severe  an  injunction  to  a 
creature  so  mOd  and  affectionate, — and  would 
to  God  that  I  had  not  sought  it!" 

"  Would    to  heaven  that    you  had  not,    my  ' 
dear   Henry. — Let  us  try,  however,    and  move 
her   heart, — if  tears  could  come  she  would  be 
relieved." 

"  Bring  Agnes  in,"  said  her  father,  "  bring 
in  Agnes, — she  may  succeed  better  with  her 
than  we  can, — and  if  Charles  be  not  already 
gone,  there  is  no  use  in  distressing  him  by 
at  all  alluding  to  her  situation.  She  is  only 
overpowered,    I  trust,    and   will  soon   recover." 

The  mother,  on  her  way  to  bring  Agnes  to 
her  sbter,  met  the  rest  of  the  family  return- 
ing to  the  house  after  having  taken  leave  of 
Osborne.  The  two  girls  were  weeping,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  already  a  brother; 
whilst  William,  in  a  good-humoured  tone,  ban- 
tered them  for  their  want  of  firmness. 


alarm  ?" 

**  ICa  Jane — it's  Jaoe/'  said  Agnes, 
there's    somethipg   wrong !"    and   aa   sbl 
she    stopped,    with    uplifted    hands,    aji 
fastened  to  the  earth. 

"  My  poor  child !"  exclaimed  her 
— **  for  heaven's  sake  come  in,  Agne 
heaven  grant  that  it  may  soon  pa 
Agnes,  dear  girl,  you  know  her  be 
in  quick;  her  papa  wants  you  to  try  wi 
can  do  with  her."  ^ 

In  a  moment  this  loving  family,  wit 
faces  and  beating  hearts,  stood  in  i 
about  their  affectionate  and  beautiful 
Jane  sat  with  her  passive  hand  i 
pressed  between  her  father's^ — smiling 
whether  in  unconscious  happiness  or 
scions   misery,  who,  alas !  can  sav  ?_ 


V 
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'You  see  she  knows  none  of  us,"  said 
Ae«-  mother.  "  Neither  her  papa  nor  me. 
^I>^ak   to    her   each  of  you,  in  turn.     Perhaps 

y^Va  may  be  more  successful.     Agnes'' 

*■  •  She  will    know   me,'*   replied    Agnes ;    **  I 

**^     certain    she     will    know    me:" — and    the 

^^J-ightfiil   girl    spoke   with  an  energy  that  was 

*^^^€d  upon  the  confidence  of   that  love  which 

^^^isted  between  them.     Maria  and  her  brother 

^th   burst   into    tears;   but    Agnes's    affection 

^^8e    above  the   mood  of   ordinary    grief.     The 

^nfidence  that  her   beloved   sister's   tenderness 

for  her   would    enable   her  to  touch  a  chord  in 

a   heart    so    utterly    her    own    as    Jane's   was, 

assumed    upon   this    occasion   the    character    of 

a    wild     but    mournful    enthusiasm,    that    was 

much   more   expressive    of   her  attachment  than 

could  the  loudest  and  most  vehement  sorrow. 

^'If    she    could    but    shed    tears,"    said    her 
mother,  wringing  her  hands. 

**  She     will,"     returned     Agnes,     "  she     will. 
Jane,"    she   exclaimed,  "Jane,  don't  you  know 
your  own   Agnes? — ^your  own  Agnes,  Jane?" 
The    family    waited    in    silence    for    half    a 
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mmute,  but  their  beloved  one  smiled  on,  and 
gave  not  the  slightest  token  of  recognising 
either  Agnes's  person  or  her  voice*  Sometimes 
her  lips  moved,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
repeating  certain  words  to  herself,  but  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  indistinct  that  no  one  could 
catch  them. 

Agnes*8  enthusiasm  abandoned  her  on  seeing 
that  that  voice  to  which  her  own  dearest  sister 
ever  sweetly  and  lovingly  responded,  fell  upon 
her  ear  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning  sound*  Her 
face  became  deadly  pale,  and  her  lip  quivered 
as  she  again  addressed  the  unconscious  girL 
Once  more  she  took  her  band  in  her's,  and 
placing  herself  before  her,  put  her  fingers  to 
her  cheek  in  order  to  arrest  her  attention. 

"Jane,  look  upon  me:  look  upon  me; — 
that's  a  sweet  child, — look  upon  me.  Sure  I  am 
Agnes — your  own  Agnes,  who  will  break  her 
heart  if  my  sweet  sister  doesn't  speak  to  her.'* 

The  stricken  one  raised  her  head,  and  looked 
into  her  face ;  but  it  was,  alas  I  too  apparent 
that  she  saw  her  not;  for  the  eye,  tliough 
smiliDg,     was    still     vacant.     Again     her     lips 
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moved,  and  she  spoke  so  as  to  be  understood; 
turning  her  eyes  at  the  same  time  towards  the 
door  through  which  she  had  entered. 

^^Yes,**  she  exclaimed,  in  the  same  low, 
placid  voice,  ^^yes,  he  is  gone  for  ever — gone 
for  ever." 

^^Jane,**  said  Maria,  taking  her  hand  from 
^  goes' i,  ^^Jane,  speak  to  Maria,  dear.  Am 
not  f,  too,  your  own  Maria?  that  loves  you 
not  less  than — my  darling,  darling  child — they 
do  not  five  that  love  you  better  than  your  own 
Maria ; — in  pity,  darling,  in  pity  speak  to  me  !'* 

The  only  reply  was  a  smile,  that  rose  into 
the  murmuring  music  of  a  low  laugh;  but  this 
soon  ceased,  her  countenance  became  troubled, 
and  her  finely  pencilled  brows  knit,  as  if  with 
an  inward  sense  of  physical  pain. — William,  her 
£ather,  her  mother,  each  successively  addressed 
her,  but  to  no  purpose.  Though  a  slight 
change  had  taken  place,  they  could  not  succeed 
in  awakening  her  reason  to  a  perception  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed.  They 
only  saw  that  the  unity  of  her  thought,  or  of 
the  image    whose    beauty    veiled    the    faculties 
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of  her  mind,  was  broken,  and  that  some  ot 
memory,  painful  in  its  nature,  had  come  in 
disturb  the  serenity  of  her  unreal  happiness; 
but  this,  which  ought  to  have  given  them  hopei 
only  alarmed  them  the  more.  The  fatliar, 
while  these  tender  and  affecting  experiments 
were  tried,  sat  beside  her,  his  eyes  labouring 
under  a  weight  of  deep  and  indescribable 
calamity,  and  turning  from  her  face  to  the 
faces  of  those  who  attempted  to  recall  her 
reason,  with  a  mute  expression  of  sorrow 
which  called  up  from  the  depths  of  their  sister's 
misery  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  old  man 
wbora  she   had  so  devotedly  loved. 

**  My  father's  heart  is  breaking,**  said 
William,  in  a  voice  of  deep  distress.  **  Father* 
your  face  frightens  me  more  than  Jane's; — 
don't,  father,  don't.  She  is  young, — it  will  pass 
away — and,  father  dear,  where  is  your  reUance 
upon  higher— upon  higher  aid  I" 

**  Dear  Henry,"  said  his  wife,  **  you  should 
be  our  support.  It  is  the  business  of  your 
life  to  comfort  and  sustain  the  afflicted." 

**Papa,"   said    Agnes,    "come    with    me    for 
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^  few  minates,  until  you  recover  the  shock 
wiich— which " 

She  stopped,  and  dropping  her  head  upon 
the  knees  of  her  smiling  and  apparently  happy 
sister,  wept  aloud. 

**  Agnes — Agnes,"  said  William,  (they  were 
all  in  tears  except  her  father  and  himself,) 
'*  Agnes,  I  am  ashamed  of  you — ashamed  of 
you  ;** — ^yet  his  own  voice  faltered.  "  Father, 
come  with  me  for  a  little.  You  will,  when 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  bethink  you  of  your 
duty — for  it  is  your  duty  to  bear  this  not  only 
as  becomes  a  Christian  man  but  a  Cbrbtian 
minister,  who  is  bound  to  give  us  example  as 
well  as  precept." 

**  I  know  it,  William,  I  know  it ; — and  you 
shall  witness  my  fortitude,  my  patience,  my 
resignation  under  this — I  will  retire.  But 
ut  she  not — alas!  I  should  say,  was  she  not  my 
youngest  and  my  dearest?  You  admit  your- 
selves she   was  the  best.** 

"  Father,  come,"  said  William. 

"  Dear  father — dear  papa,  go  with  him," 
said  Agnes. 
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*^My    father,*^    gaid   Marian   *^as  he  saic 
hfTf  will  be  himself/' 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  old  man ;  **  I  know 
to  be  firm;  I  will  reflect;  I  will  pray;  I 
— ^weep,     I  mtisU    I   must " 

He    pressed    the    beautiful    creature     to 
bosom,   kissed  her   lips,   and  as  he   hung 
her,  Us  tears  fell  in  torrents  upon  her  ch€| 

Oh!  what  a  charm  must  be  in  sympathy, 
in  the  tears  which  it  sheds  OTer  the  afflic 
when  tho9a  of  the  grey-haired  &ther  o 
soothe  his  daughter's  soul  into  that 
which  is  so  often  a  relief  to  the  miserable 
disconsolate!  When  Jane  first  felt  his  1 
upon  her  cheeks,  she  started  slightly,  and 
smile  departed  from  her  countenance.  As 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  she  struggled  a  Ui 
and  putting  her  arms  out,  she  turned  up 
eyas  upon  his  face,  and  aiW  a  long  slrt^ 
betveen  memory  and  tnoiiiity,  at 
wbispered  out  '^papaT 

"Yod  are  widi  me,  darling,*"  be  exci 
"and  I  am  with  yon*  too:  and  here  we 
9htm  yom^ymr  nolh^,  nd  Afnes^  md 
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""Tes,  yes,''   the  icfilied;    ''biit,  |Mf  ^     ^d 

""I  am  hm,  aj  on  l^te;  hm  I  a^ 
JiBe,  collect  jomdi,  ■▼  trcMBrc.  Tw  mt 
OTCTcoBe  vitfa  eofrov.  Tbe 
Chrles  Oibone  hM  been  Ml  M 

^Xc,*  jfae  Tiji&Bd.    ^  I  wmc  u    isms,   jur 
i^^  asc  rec  iier  ii  -r*]!^  jf   iiMadiM^* 

*]£0  ^>||^  TKle-^  usr  sut  ia.*  mui   i£flra 
^  pylnir  '**"'^  *'  7*iaaJBmr  ** 

-^aiL   He     *  tfuuiL    IT    ler   -Man    2n#ui    la« 


r^:L^j.     n^ 


".»ir»i*  ?rr.  it 


'.*T5.1»» 


-il     ^-taC     J*^         -12-    "no. 


-   \^ — 


1 --#>—.:. I »»;:   V-    ;.;:!.     I   -.nzi^i.   ?cme*i   awniv : — 

rr.'/  'f.  yj,  ■x*-''^.  *--.<  ,:  1.!-  7»-Lr>'.e  j:%iT  heart.** 
'  1  «'/«)/]  i.ke  T''^  rfr«  2i;  f^f'^'^  ^^  repKed. 
I  «Jiorj|/|  },i:  ifUfi  Vf  TifiiT  cha:  he  forgiTes  me : 
li'»/f  i/\ttf\'  how  ((Ivl!  That's  all  that  troubles 
y^tur  \9uuf  J«rif? ;  all  in  the  urirld  that  troubles 
h"r  |fOor  hi*Mrt     I  think. " 
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These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  and  inexpressible  misery,  and  with  such  an 
innocent  and  child-like  unconsciousness  of  the 
calamity  which  weighed  her  down,  that  no  heart 
possessing  common  humanity  could  avoid  being 
overcome. 

"  Look  on  me,  love,"  exclaimed  her  father. 
'^  Your  papa  is  here,  ready  to  pity  and  forgive 
you« 

"  William,"  said  Agnes,  "  a  thought  strikes 
me, — the  air  that  Charles  played  when  they  first 
met  has  been  her  favourite  ever  since :  you  know 
it — go  get  your  flute  and  play  it  with  as  much 
feeling  as  you  can." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  her  father's  words. 
She  sat  musing,  and  once  or  twice  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  side-locks,  but  immediately  withdrew 
it,  and  again  fell  into  a  reverie.  Sometimes  her 
face  brightened  into  the  fatal  smile,  and  again 
became  overshadowed  with  a  gloom  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  a  feeling  of  natural  grief.  In- 
deed the  play  of  meaning  and  insanity,  as  they 
chased  each  other  over  a  countenance  so  beautiful, 
was  an  awful  sight,   even   to  an   indiflerent  be- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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holder,  much  less  to  those  who  then  stood  about 
her. 

William  in  about  a  minute  returned  u'lth  his 
flute,  and  placing  himself  behind  her,  commenced 
ihe  air  in  a  spirit  more  mournfid  probably  than  any 
in  which  it  had  ever  before  been  played.     For  a 
long  time  she  noticed  it  not :  that  is  to  say,  ©He 
betrayed   no  external  marks  of  attention   to  it* 
They  could  perceive,  however,  that  altbough  she 
neither   moved  nor  looked  around  her,    yel   the 
awful  play   of  her    features    ceased,    and    their 
expression  became  more  intelligent  and  natural. 
At  length  she  sighed  deeply  several  times,  though 
without  appearing   to   hear   the  music;    and   al 
length,    without   uttering  a  word  to  any   one  oC 
them,  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's  bosom, 
and. the  tears  fell   in  placid  torrents  down  her 
cheeks.     By  a  signal  from  his  hand  Mr.  Sinelatr 
intimated,  that  for   the  present  they  shoidd   ba 
silent ;  and  by  another  addressed  to  William^  thai 
he  should  play  on.     He  did  so,  and  she  w€p% 
copiously   under   the  influence   of  that   cbamied 
melody  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

**  It  would  he  well  for  me,"  she  at  length  said, 
•'  that  I  had  never  heard  that  air,  or  deeu  hJin 
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who  first  sent  its  melancholy  music  to  my  heart. 
He  is  gone;  but  when — ^when  will  he  return? 
Oh  I  never — never!*' 

<*  Do  not  take  his  departure  so  heavily,  dear 
child,"  said  her  father.  '^  If  you  were  acquainted 
with  life  and  the  world  you  would  know  that  a 
journey  to  the  Continent  is  nothing.  Two  years 
to  one  so  young  as  you  are  will  soon  pass/* 

'^  It  would,  papa,  if  I  loved  him  less.  But  my 
love  for  him — ^my  love  for  him — thai  now  is  my 
misery.  I  must,  however,  rely  upon  other 
strength  than  my  own.  Papa,  kneel  down  and 
pray  for  me, — and  you,  mamma,  and  all  of  you  ; 
for  I  fear  I  am  myself  incapable  of  praying  as  I 
used  to  do,  with  an  undivided  heart." 

Her  father  knelt  down,  but  knowing  her  weak 
state  of  mind,  he  made  his  supplication  as  short 
and  simple  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  so  solemn. 

<*Now,**  said  she,  when  it  was  concluded, 
**  will  you,  mamma,  and  Agnes,  help  me  to  bed  ? 
I  am  very  much  exhausted,  and  my  heart  is  sunk 
as  if  it  were  never  to  beat  lightly  again.  It  may 
yet :  I  would  hope  it,-*hope  it  if  I  could." 
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They  allowed  her  her  own  way,  and  without 
any  allusion  whatsoever  to  Charles*  or  his  de^ 
parture,  more  than  she  had  made  herself,  they 
embraced  her  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  in 
bed,  and  as  was  soon  evident  to  Agnes*  who 
watched  her,   in  a  sound  sleep. 

When  the  family  understood  from  Agnes  that 
Jane  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  they  stole  up 
quietlyi  and  standing  about  her,  each  looked 
upon  her  with  a  long  gaze  of  reUef  and  satis- 
faction ;  for  they  knew  that  sleep  would  repair  the 
injury  which  the  trial  of  that  day  had  wrought 
upon  a  mind  so  delicately  framed  as  hers.  We 
question  not  but  where  there  is  beauty  it  is  still 
more  beautiful  in  sleep.  The  passions  are  then 
at  rest,  and  the  still  harmony  of  the  countenance 
unbroken  by  the  jarring  discords  and  yeitattc 
of  waking  life;  every  feature  then  falls  into  its 
natural  place,  and  renders  the  symmetry  of  the 
face  chaster,  whilst  its  general  expression  breathe 
more  of  that  tender  and  pensive  character  which 
constitutes  the  highest  order  of  beaut)% 

Jane's  countenance,  in  itself  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  was  now  an  object  of  deep  and  melancholy 
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interest*  UpoD  it  might  be  observed  faint  tracer 
of  those  eontending  emotions  whose  struggle  had 
been  on  that  day  so  nearly  fatal  to  her  mind  for 
ever.  The  smile  left  behind  it  a  faint  and  dying 
light,  like  the  dim  radiance  of  a  spring  evening 
when  melting  into  dusk ;  whilst  the  secret  dread 
of  becoming  a  castaway,  and  the  still  abiding 
consciousness  of  having  deceived  her  father, 
blended  into  the  languid  serenity  of  her  face  a 
slight  expression  of  the  pain  they  had  occasioned 
her  while  awake. 

The  next  morning  all  arose  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  watch  the  mood  in  which  she  might 
awake  ;  and  when  Agnes,  who  had  been  her  bed- 
fellow, came  down  stairs,  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  her  with  an  anxiety  proportioned  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  might  result  from 
any  unfavourable  turn  in  her  state  of  feeling. 

*' Agnes,*'  said  her  father,  **how  is   she? — ^in 
iwhat  state  ? — in  what  frame  of  mind  ?** 

"  She  appears  much  distressed,  papa — feels 
conscious  that  Charles  is  gone — ^but  as  yet  has 
made  no  allusion  to  their  parting  yesterday.  In- 
deed I  do  not  think  she  remembers  it.     She  is 


-••  .'ijTZ    =13. 


i-r^q*!"    ID.    Ei'i  z*i*sx^z.  Tins  TunaasL  ic  wt  tt 

•  r    Tinr  sr-nirii-  Vne^'  ssiii  ant    "^J  I 
iOirv"  "riiir^  -s  "'»ir  Toe   fourx  frim  vtiicft  I  CM 

I    naj   lari   -r-Z    r^i:«'>«»   ber** :    bii- 

trreiunz  ia  ^isar  I  3u;sc  T^ami  in  aaeii  oL   mi 

r-  ±»*  T^arj  'lean-' 

••  •  Y-ji  :»i^l  :'>3    i-s^plv.    Jize-'     I    repfied ; 

'  I    i-j    ZTT.    Xri'i^ :   bu:    :eQ  xs«,    hw«  I 

•' '  Yciiir  fe^rLn.?-  'ieAT  Jme«  overcame  yon 
}e-.terday.  ai  ::  was  sar^rai  they  should:  but 
no'A  that  you  are  calm,  of  -.ourse  you  wiD 
not  yield  to  despondency  or  melazioholy.  Your 
riejection,  though  at  present  deep,  will  mon 
pajs.4  away,  and  ere  many  days  you  will  be  as 
f:lie«rfi j1  as  ever/ 

"•I  hope  so;  but  Charles  is  gone,  is  he 
not?- 

^'  ^  Hut  you  know  it  was  necessary  that  he 
Hliould  travel  for  his  health  ;  besides,  have  you 
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i^t  formed  a  pkn  of  oorrespoDdeiice  with  each 
other?* 

'^  Then,**  proceeded  Agnes,  ^*  she  pulled  out 
^  locket  which  contamed  his  hair,  mod  after 
looking  on  it  for  about  a  minute,  she  kissed  it, 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of 
^ing  so,  a  few  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.** 

*^  I  am  glad  of  that,**  observed  her  mother  ; 
*  it  is  a  sign  that  this  heavy  grief  will  not  long 
*l>ide  upon  her." 

She  then  desired  me,**  continued  Agnes, 
to  leare  her,  and  expressed  a  sense  of  her  owni 
^"eakoess,  and  the  necessity  of  spiritual  sup- 
iHDrt,  as  I  have  already  told  you.  I  am  bure 
^-*^e  worst  is  over.** 

''Blessed  be  God,  I  trust  it  is,*'  said  her 
^^ther  ;  '^  but  whilst  /  live,  I  will  never  demand 
^om  her  such  a  proof  of  her  obedience  as  that 
"^hich  I  imposed  upon  her  yesterday.  She  will 
^oon  be  down  to  breakfast,  and  we  must  treat 
the  dear  girl  kindly,  and  gently,  and  affection- 
ately ;  tenderly,  t^derly  must  she  be  treated ; 
and,  children,  much  depends  upon  you — ^keep 
her  mind  engaged.     You  have  mubic — play  more 


than  you  do — ^read  more — walk  more — sing  mo^^^ 
If   this  engages  and  relieves  her   mind,    it    wH^ 
answer  an  important  purpose  ;  but  at  all  events 
it  will  be  time   well   spent,    and  that   is   some-* 
thing." 

When  Jane  appeared  at  breakfast^  she  wbS 
paler  than  usual  ;  but  then  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  though  pensive,  was  natural* 
Mr.  Sinclair  placed  her  between  himself  and 
her  mother,  and  each  kissed  her  in  silence  ere 
she  sat  down. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell  yesterday,  papa : 
1  know  I  must  have  been ;  but  I  have  made  m/ 
mind  up  to  bear  his  absence  with  fortitude — 
not  that  it  is  his  mere  absence  which  I  feel  sa 
severelyt  but  an  impression  that  we  are  never 
to   see  each   other   again/* 

"  Impressions    of    that  kind,    my  dear  chili 
are   the    result  of    low   spirits,     and   a   nervoi 
habit.     You  should  not  suffer  your  mind  to  b€ 
disturbed  by   them  ;   for,    when   it  is  weakened 
by  suffering,    they  gather  strength,   and   some- 
tiroes  become  formidable." 

*<  There  is  no  bearing  my  calamity,   papa,  is 
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it  oQglit  to  be  bone,  widboat  Ae  grmot  id 
God,  and  joa  knov  ve  aunt  prar  to  be 
wortbjr  of  tfaeL  I  dare  ny  if  I  n 
ml  sobmiflSTe  tbat  1117  neaal  cbeerfidaefli  viD 
gndually  return.  I  bave  cooideDee  ia  heaven, 
pipa,  but  none  in  mj  o  vn  atresgdi,  or  I  dMHild 
Either  say  in  aiy  ovn  veakneak  My  attadi- 
>MDt  to  Cbarles  rfneiahlf  a  (fiaeaae  aMfe  itian 
«  healthy  and  rational  paanon.  I  knov  it  ia 
cxoeiBhre,  and  indeed  I  think  ita  cKoem  is  a 
<B*eaw.  Yet  it  is  angular  I  do  not  Sear  my 
"^  P&P^  but  I  do  my  bead  ;  here  is  vitere 
the  dinger  lies — here— here  ;**  and  as  abe  apoke, 
^  appBed  ber  band  to  ber  forebead,  and  gaT« 
^&int  smile  of  melandioly  apprehenskm. 

**  Wait,  Jane,"  said  ber  brother ;  "  just  wait 
^  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  doc't  scold 
yoQTBelf  for  being  nov  ao  fhildish,  irby  ncrrer 
^me  brother  again.  Sore  I  mMlerstand  these 
^'^higB  Eke  a  pbQosopher.  I  bare  been  three 
^*5ieB  in  lore  myselL** 

Jane  looked  at  him,  and  a  faint  sparkle  of  ber 
^txul  ^ofoA  nature  lit  up  ber  oounteuanoe* 

^  Didn't  I  tdl  you,"  be  proceeded,  addres«uxig 
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them—"  look  ;  why  HI  soon  have  her  as  merry 
as   a  kid." 

**  But  who  were  you  in  love  with,  WUKam 
asked   Agnes* 

**  I  was  smitten  first  with  Kate  Sharp©, 
apple  woman  I  in  consideration  of  her  charming 
method  of  giving  me  credit  for  fruit  when  I  waa 
a  schoolboy,  and  had  no  money.  I  thought  her 
a  very  interesting  woman,  I  assure  you,  and 
preferred  my  suit  to  her  with  signal  success*  I 
say  mjimly  because  you  know  she  was  then,  as 
she  is  now,  very  hard  of  hearing,  and  1  was 
forced  to  pay  my  court  to  her  by  si^ns/* 

**  Dear    William,"    said    she,    "  I    see    yoi 
I  motive,  and  love  you  for  it ;  but  it  is  too  soau — 
my    spirits    are    not    yet   in    tone   for  mirth   or 
pleasantry — but  they  will  be — they    will  be. 
know  it  is  too  bad  to  permit  an  affliction  that 
merely    sent'unental   to  bear    me    down    in    thi 
manner  ;    but    I   cannot  help  it,    and  you  nan^ 
all  only  look  on  me  as  a  weak  foolish  girl,  ani 
forgive  me,    and  pity  me*      Mamma,    I  will  lie 
down  again,  for  I  feel  I  am  not  well  ;   and  oh, 
papa,   if  you  ever  prayed  with  fervour  and  sin- 
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CttitT,  pray  lor  felieugth  to  joor  ovu  Jane,    smI 
^pineas  to  her  stricken  heart.* 

She  then  retired,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
tittt  dav  confined  herself  parth-  to  her  bed,  and 
>lt<f«dier  to  her  chamber  :  and  it  vas  obaerred. 
that  from  the  innocent  caprices  of  a  skUr  cfisrit. 
shecaDed  Agnes,  and  her  mother,  and  Maria— 
ff'^iftiBies  one,  and  sometimes  another — and  had 
^hen  alvajs  about  her,  each  to  hear  a  parties- 
^  obserration  that  occurred  to  her,  or  to 
^  some  smpie  qae^tioQ  of  no  iKp>rtaacie  to 
*°y  person,  except  to  one  whc»se  nsTjd  h^ 
°^^Qnc  too  sensitiTe  upon  the  sabjeci  wbjtih 
**opedier  engrossed  h.  Towards  erenir.g  sbe 
•^  1  long  fit  of  weepinr-  after  v'&kii  sie  aj>- 
P^^fed  more  calm  and  resigned.  Si>e  zz^it 
w  mother  read  her  a  chapter  in  the  Br^k- 
*^  expressed  a  resolution  to  bear  every  th:7tr. 
^  said,  as  became  one  Ae  hop>ed  not  •'^r 
fceyond  the  reach  of  dlnne  graee  and  Cbrista.- 
congfd^tioa. 

After  a  second  night's  sleep  she  arc»5e  ok;*'.- 
ilerably  relieved  from  the  gloomr  grief  wLici. 
had  nearlv  wroa^ht  Siich  a  dreadful    cr-a.sre    :'. 
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her  intellect.     Her  father  s  plan  of  imperceptibly 
engaging  her  attention  by  instruction  and  ^jdjob^ 
meutj  was  carried  into  effect  by  bim  and  ber  ^^ 
ters    with    £ucb  singular    success,    that   ere   tb^ 
lapse  of   a  month   she  was   almost  restored  t^ 
her    wonted   spirits.      We   say  almost,    becaiia^ 
it    was  observed    that,    notwithstanding  her  B!p^ 
parent  serenity,    she    never    afterwards    reached 
the  same  degree  of   cheerfulness,    nor  so   richl^' 
exixibited  in   her  complexion    that    purple    glo^ 
the  hue  of  which  lies  like  a  visible  charm  upa 
the  cheek  of  youthful  beauty* 

Time,    however,    is  the  best  philosopher,  aii^^ 
our    heroine    found    that    ere   many  weeks  sh^ 
could,    with  the  exception    of    slight   interrak^ 
look    back    upon    the    day  of    separation    fron*^ 
Osborne,  and  forward  to    the  expectation   of  hi^ 
return,    with  a  calmness  of  spirit  by  no  means 
unpleasing  to  one  who  had  placed  such  unlimited 
confidence    in    his    affection.      His    first    letter 
soothed,  relieved,   transported  her.      Indeed^    sa 
completely   was  she   overcome  on    receiving 
that   the  moment  it    was  placed  in   her 
ber  eyes  seemed  to  have  been  changed  into 
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^^b  trecobled  with  the  agiution  of  a  hap- 

Fi^^  so  intfiose,    and  «be  at  length  aaiik  into 

^  ecsUcy  of  joy,  which  was  only  rdiered  by  a 

<^p)ou£  flood  of   teairs. 

For  two  years  after  thia  their  cofreapondenee 

^^  aa  r^ular  as  the   uncertain   motions   of    a 

tourist    could    permit  it.      Jane  appeared  to  be 

^ppy,  and  she  was  so  within  the  limits  of  an 

^joj*ment,  narrowed  in  its  character  by  the  con- 

{eocy    arising    from   time   and   distance,    and 

other  probabilities  of    disappointment  which 

^  timid  heart  and  a  pensive  fancy  will  too  often 

•*^pe  into  certainty.     Fits  of  musing  and  melan- 

^^^kify  she  often  had  without  any  apparent  cause, 

^d  when  gently  taken  to  task,  or  remonstrated 

^itt  concerning  them,    she  has  only  replied  by 

^^^ing^  or  admitted  that  she  could  by  no  means 

^^Xiount  for  her   depression,    except   by    saying 

^at  she  believed  it  to  be  a  defect  in  the  habit 

^d   temper  of   her  mind* 

His  tutor's  letters,  both  to  Charles's  father  and 
Wa,  were  nearly  as  welcome  to  Jane  as  bis 
otn*  He,  in  fact,  could  say  that  for  his  pupil, 
which  his  pupil's  modesty  would  not  permit  him 


: :  :?.i    :or  jiniseli.     Oh  !  how  hw  hetft  | 
inii  JOQsci'-'Ua  prid«  sparkled  ia  ber  cj%  ^ 
"iid:    V'.irthy    mja    de^'ribed    die 
maiLly  bea;iry  woich  ume  and  trmTcl  W  | 
ollv  zi^en  to   his  person !      And  wh»  I 
ffTtfSs  in   kn«.^wlec^   and  aceompl 
the    devei-.'paienj.    of     his    Uste   and  j« 
became  the  theae  of   hb  tutor's  pttMgfi^  ^ 
rjoiild  ::ot  listen  without  betraying  the 
enthusiasm    of   a  passion,    which  abaenc* 
time  had  only   snvn^thened  in  her  bo«#* 

These  letters  induced  a  series  of 
once  novel  and  delightful,  and  such  as 
culated  to  give  zest  to  an  attachment  thus  I 
support  itself,  not  from  the  presence  of  its  i 
but  from  the  memory  of  tenderness  that  had  i 
gone  by.     She  knew  Charles  Osborne  only  ' 
boy — a  beautiful  boy  it  is  true — and  he  knef  ^ 
only    as    a   graceful    creature,  whose    extre^^*^ 
youthful  appearance  made  it  difficult  whether  *^ 
r  onHidf.r  lier  merely  as  an  advanced  girl,  or  a0 
young  female  who  had  just  passed  into  the  fii^ 
htag«   of  womanhood.      But  now  her  fancy  an(J 
uffffti'fii  ha«l  l)oth   room  to  indulge  in  that  viva- 
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fw>u«  play  which  delights  to  paint  a  lover  abseut 
^«ider  such  circumslaQces  in  the  richest  hues  of 
^mafinary  beauty. 

**  How  will  he  look/'  she  would  say  to  lier 
**8tcr  Agnes,  "when  he  returns  a  young  man, 
•titled  into  the  fulness  of  his  growth  ?  Taller  he 
^31  be,  and  much  more  manly  in  his  deportment. 
But  is  there  do  danger,  Agnes,  of  his  losing  in 
KT^tee,  in  delicacy  of  complexion,  in  short,  of 
losiDg  in  beauty  what  he  may  gain  otherwise  ?'* 

**  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least ;  you  will  be 
ten  times  prouder  of  him  after  his  return  than 
y^^  erer  were.  There  is  something  much  more 
^^hle  and  dignified  in  the  love  of  a  man  than  in 
th^t  of  a  boy,  and  you  wiU  feel  this  on  seeing 

**  In  that  case,  Agnes,  I  shall  have  to  fall  in  love 
**tti  him  over  again,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
^•^e  individual  twice,  will  certainly  be  rather  a 
nc^Vel  case — a  double  passion,  at  least,  you  will 
P'^iit,  Agnes" 

**  Bat  he  win  experience  sensations  quite  as 
*trfcg||lay  on  seeing  you,  when  he  returns.  You 
^^^  as  much  changed^ — improved  I  mean — in  your 
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person,  as  he  can  be  for  his  life.  If  he  is  no^r 
a  fincj  full  grown  young  man,  you  are  a  tall, 
elegant — I  don't  want  to  flatter  you,  Jane — I 
need  not  say  graceful,  for  that  you  always  were^ 
but  I  may  add  with  truth,  a  majestic  young  wo- 
man.     Why,  you  will  scarcely  know  each  other." 

**  You  do  flatter  me,  Agnes ;  but  am  I  so  much 
improved  ?'* 

"  ludeed  you  are  quite  a  different  girl  from 
what  you  were  when  he  saw  you." 

'<  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  as  I  told  bim  once,  it 
is  on  his  account  that  I  am  so  glad ;  do  you  know, 
Agnes,  I  never  was  vain  of  my  beauty  until  I 
saw  Charles  r 

*^  Did  you  ever  feel  proud  in  being  beautiful 
in  the  eyes  of  another,  Jane?*' 

**  No,  I  never  did — why  should  I  ?** 

**  Well,  that  is  not  vanity — it  is  only  love 
visible  in  a  dIS'erent  aspect,  and  not  the  least 
amiable  either,    my  dear/* 

**  Well,  I  should  be  much  more  melancholy 
than  I  am,  were  not  my  fancy  so  often  engag^ 
in  picturing  to  myself  the  change  which  may  be 
on  him  wheu  he  returns.     The  feelmg  it  occasians 
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^  Uovel  and  agreeable,  sometimes,  indeed, 
^^htfbl,  jmd  so  £ar  sustains  me  when  I  am 
^clioed  to  be  gloomy.  But  believe  me,  Agnes, 
X  could  love  Charles  Osborne  even  if  he  were 
iH)t  handsome.  I  could  love  him  for  his  mind, 
his  principles,  and  especially  for  his  faithful  and 
constant  heart." 

**  And  for  all  these  would  he  deserve  your  love ; 
but  you  remember  what  you  told  me  once :  it 
seems  he  has  not  yet  seen  a  girl  that  he  thinks 
more  handsome  that  you  are.  Did  you  not 
mention  to  me  that  he  said  when  be  did,  he  would 
cease  to  write  to  you,  and  cease  to  love  you? 
You  see  he  is  constant." 

"  Yes ;  but  did  I  not  then  tell  you  the  sense 
in  which  he  meant  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  now  you  throw  a  glance  at  your- 
self in  the  glass  I  Ob,  Jane,  Jane,  the  best  of 
us  and  the  freest  from  imperfection  is  not  without 
a  little  pride  and  vanity ;  but  don't  be  too  con- 
fident, my  saucy  beauty;  consider  that  you 
complained  to  William  yesterday,  about  the 
unusual  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
you   received  his  last   letter,    and  yet  he   could 
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write  to  his  fa What,  what,  dear  girl,  what's 

the  matter  ?  you  are  as  pale  as  death/' 

**  Because,  Agnes,  I  never  think  of  that  but 
my  heart  and  spirits  sink.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  secret  causes  of  my  occasional  depreasioDS 
ever  since  he  went.  I  cannot  tell  why,  but 
from  the  monient  the  words  were  spoken,  I  have 
not  been  without  a  presentiment  of  eviL" 

**  Even  upon  your  own  showing,  Jane,  thai 
an  idle  and  groundless  impression,  and  unwo 
the  affection  which  you  know,  and  which  we  aU 
know  he  bears  you  ;  dismiss  itt  dear  Jane,  dismiaa 
it,  and  do  not  give  yourself  the  habit  of  creating 
imaginary  evils.** 

^'  I  know  I  am  prone  to  such  a  habit,  and  am 
probably  too  much  of  a  visionary  for  my  own 
happiness;  but  setting  that  gloomy  presentiment 
aside,  have  you  not,  Agnes,  been  struck  with 
several  hints  in  his  letters,  both  to  me  and  hia 
father,  unfavourable  to  the  state  of  his  health  ?^ 

^^  That,  you  will  allow,  could  not  be  very  UJ^ 
when  he  was  able  to  continue  his  travels.'* 

**  True,  but  according  to  his  own  admission 
hia  arrangements  were  frequently  broken  u|>,  by 
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tl^e  fact  of  his  being  *  uowell,'  and  ^  not  in  con- 
<litioii  to  travel,'  and  so  did  not  reach  the  places 
^  time  to  which  he  had  requested  me  to  direct 
i''^^  of  my  letters.  I  fear,  Agnes,  that  his 
^^th  has  not  been  so  much  improved  by  the  air 
of  the  Continent  as  we  hoped  it  would." 

"  I  have  only  to  say  this,  Jane,  that  if  he 
does  not  appreciate  your  affection  as  he  ought 
to  do,  then  God  forgive  him.  He  will  be  guilty 
of  a  crime  against  the  purest  attachment  of  the 
best  of  hearts,  as  well  as  against  truth  and 
honour.  I  hope  he  may  be  worthy  of  you,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will.  He  is  now  in  Bath,  however, 
and  will  soon  be  with  us." 

"  I  ^m  divided,  Agnes,  by  two  principles — if 
they  may  be  called  such — or  if  you  will,  by  two 
moods  of  mind,  or  states  of  feeling;  one  of 
them  is  faith  and  trust  in  his  affection — how  can 
I  doubt  it?— the  other  is  my  malady,  I  believe, 
a  gloom,  an  occasional  despondency  for  which  I 
cannot  account,  and  which  I  am  not  able  to  shake 
off.  My  faith  and  trust,  however,  will  last,  and 
.  his  return  wiU  dispel  the  other." 

This,  in  fact,  was  a  true  state  of  the  faithful 
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girri  bearU  From  the 
to  trsraly  her  affection,  tbaogh  foU  of  tbe 
mi  eollmiitKD,  lay  under  tbe  deep  Aadam  f€ 
that  g^oom  which  was  occasioiied  br  the  fnlt 
asid  we  may  say  the  only  act  of  insuicertty  dfaft 
was  ever  guilty  of  towards  her  btber.  Tht 
reader  knows  tliat  even  this  act  was  not  a  defib^ 
rate  one,  but  merely  the  hurried  eTamn  of  a 
youDg  and  bashful  girl|  who»  had  her  aenaa  fC 
moral  delicacy  beea  less  acute,  might  hare  uefcr 
bestowed  a  moment^s  subsequent  conaideralioa^ 
upon  it  Let  our  fair  young  readers,  howeTer, 
be  warned  even  by  this  very  slight  deviation  £ro<m 
truth,  and  let  them  also  remember  that  one  act  of 
disaiinulation  may,  in  the  little  world  of  their 
own  moral  sentimentB  and  affections,  lay  tbe 
foundation  for  calamities  under  which  their  hopes 
and  tlietr  happiness  in  consequence  of  that  act 
may  absolut4*ly  perbb«  Still  are  we  bound  to 
sty  that  Jane's  deportment  during  the  period 
stipulated  upon  for  Osborne's  absence  was  admi- 
rably  decorous»  and  replete  with  moral  beauty. 
Her  moments  of  enjoyment  derived  from  his 
letters  were  fraught  with  an  innocent  simplicity 
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^^  delight,  ID  fine  keeping  with  a  heart  so  full  of 
youthfiil  fervour  and  attachment.     And  when  her 
^igination  became  occasionally  darkened  by  that 
glocm  which    she    termed   her  malady,    nothmg 
t     coald  be  more  impressive  than  the  tone  of  deep 
and  touching  piety  which  mingled  with  and  eleva- 
ted her  melancholy  into  a  cheerful  solemnity  of 
spirit,    that  swayed  by  its  pensive  dignity  the  , 
habits  and  affections  of  her  whole  family. 

'Tls^true  she  was  one  of  a  class  rarely  to  be 
found  among  even  the  highest  of  her  own  sex, 
and  her  attachment  was  consequently  that  of  a 
heart  utterly  incapable  of  loving  twice.  Her  first 
affection  was  too  steadfast  and  decisive  ever  to  be 
changed,  and  at  the  same  time  too  full  and 
unreserved  to  maintain  the  materials  for  a  second 
passion.  The  impression  she  received  was  too 
deep  ever  to  be  erased.  She  might  weep — she 
might  mourn — she  might  sink — her  soul  might 
be  bowed  down  to  the  dust — her  heart  might 
break — she  might  die — but  she  never,  never 
could  love  again.  That  heart  was  his  palace, 
where  the  monarch  of  her  affections  reigned — 
but  remove  his  throne,  and  it  became  the  sepul- 
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chre  of  her  own  hopes — the  ruin,  haunted  hy  t 
mopiDg  brood  of  her  own  sorrows,  Often^ 
did  her  family  wonder  at  the  freshness  of  m 
manifested  in  the  character  of  her  love 
Osborne.  There  was  nothing  transient,  n 
forgotten,  nothing  perishable  in  her  devo 
him.  In  truth,  it  had  something  of  divmil 
it.  Every  thing  past,  and  much  also  of 
future  was  present  to  her.  Osborne  br 
and  lived  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  j 
he  had  done  the  day  before  he  set  out  on  1 
travels.  In  her  heart  he  existed  as  an  undH 
principle,  and  the  duration  of  her  love  for  h 
seemed  likely  to  be  limited  only  by  those 
nature,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  carry 
heart  beyond  the  memory  of  all  human  affediiii 
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h  rould,  iofleedf  be  almost  impoflaibfe  to  see 
i  creature   so   \orely   and   angelic,   as   was  our 
heroine,   about   the    period   m^heo    Osborne   was 
expected  to   return.     Hetaining  aU   the  gracebil 
elasticity  of  matioa  that  characterised  her  when 
first  introduced   to    our    readers,    she   was  now 
taller  and  more  majestic  in  her  person,  rounder 
and  with  more  symmetry  in  her  figure,  and  also 
more    conspicuous    for    the    singular    ease    and 
ha^rmony   of  her  general  deportment-     Her  haur, 
too,  now  grown  to  greater  luxuriance,    had  be- 
come several  shades  deeper,    and  of  course  was 
much  more  rich  than  when  Charles  saw   it  last. 
But    if    there    was   any    thing    that  more   than 
another  ga^e  an   expreesion    of   tenderness    to 
her  beauty,  it  was  the  ander-tone  of  colour — 
the  slightly  perceptible  paleness  which  marked 
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ber  complexion  as  that  of  a  person  whose  heart 
though  young  had  already  heen  made  acquaint 
with  some  early  sorrow • 

Had  her   lover  then  seen  her,    and    witnes 
the    growth    of   charms    that    bad    taken    pL 
during  his  absence,  be  and  she  might  bothi  alfl 
have  experienced  another  and  kinder  destiny* 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Charles, 
had  been  settled  upon  by  both  their  par^nl 
wa«  expected  to  return.  During  the  tlir 
months  previous  he  had  been  at  Bath,  accoi| 
panied  of  course  by  his  friend  and  tutor, 
to  a  short  time  previous  to  his  arrival  the 
bis  communications  to  his  parents  and  to  Ji 
were  not  only  punctual  and  regular,  but  remi 
able  for  the  earnest  spirit  of  dutiful  affectin 
and  fervid  attachment  which  they  breathed 
both.  It  is  true  that  his  father  bad  during 
whole  period  of  his  absence  been  cognizant 
that  which  the  vigilance  of  Jane's  love  for  bioi 
only  suspected — I  allude  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  which  it  seems  occasionally  betrm; 
symptoms  of  his  hereditary  complaint. 

This  gave  Mr.  Oabome  deep  concern,  for  ht 
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r    bad  hoped   that   so   long    a   residence   in    mof^ 
■geni&l     cliinalea   would    hmve  gra^luAlIy   removed 
from   1^  8cni*6  constitution  that  tendtacy  to  de- 
cline   ^^rhich  was  no  much  dreaded  by  tbens    all* 
■  Siilt   he  was  gratified  to  bear,  that  with  the  ex^ 
cepti^H    of    those    alight    recurrences,    the    boy 
grew    fjist,  and  otherwise  with  a  bealtby  energy^ 
into    Yxiaobood.     The   principles  he   had  set   out 
^^o    ^ere  uninipaired   by    the  infiuence   of  con- 
tmeutal  profligacy.     His  mind  was  enlarged,  bis 
™*ledge  greatly  extended,  and  his   taste  and 
^''^^rs  polished   to  a  degree  so   unusual,   that 
^  soon  became   the   oroatnent   of  every   circle 
^hich  he  moved.     His  talents,  now  ripe  and 
***tivated,  were  not  only  of  a  high,  but  also  of 
diking    and    brilliant    character — much    too 
^^tmanding   and  powerful,   as   every   one  satd^ 


P> 


be  permitted   to   sink   into   the   obscurity  of 
ivate  life. 

lliis  language   was   not   without   its  due   im- 

^^'eseion   upon   young    Otsbome*s   mind ;   for   his 

^^tor  could   observe   that  soon  after   his   return 

^   England    he   began   to   have   fits   of  rousing, 

and    was    often    abstracted,    if    not    abso!ut«*Tv 

VOL,    I*  I 
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irl<K>my.     He  could  also  perceiTe  a 

V}  write  home,   for  which  he  fdt  it 

Ui   ai'cmnt.      At  first  he  attributed 

h<falth,   or   to   those    natural 

fref{iiently    precede    or  accompany   k ;   hat 

U'uptih  on  seeing  his  habitual  absences 

he  incjuired  in  a  tone  of  friendly  sympadiT* 

ninvMrtt  to  be  doubted,  why  it  was  that  a 

NO    unusual   had   become   so   remarkablr 

in  hiH  KpiritH* 

♦*  I  knew  not,"  replied  Osborne,  "  that  it 
HO  ;    I  fiiyHclf  have  not  observed  what  you 
of." 

♦♦  Your  maniu*r,  indeed,  is  much  changed," 
Haid  his  friend ;  **  you  appear  to  me,  and  I 
dare  say  to  others,  very  like  a  man  whose  mind 
is  engaged  upon  the  consideration  of  some  sob- 
jert  that  is  deeply  painful  to  him,  and  of  whidi 
he  knows  not  how  to  dispose.  If  it  be  so,  my 
dear  Osborne,  command  my  advice,  my  sym- 
pathy, my  friendship." 

*•  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  per- 
fectly  unconscious  of  this.  But  that  I  hare 
for  some  time  past  been  thinking  more  seriously 
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than  usual  of  tbe  po^itiofi  in  society  which  I 
ought  to  select,  I  grant  you.  You  are  pleased 
to  flatter  me  with  the  poaMaaioD  of  taleuta  that 
you  aay  migbt  enable  any  mail  to  reach  a  com- 
manding fltatioii  m  public  life*  Now^  for  what 
purpose  are  talents  given  ?  or  am  I  justified 
in  slinking  away  into  obscurity^  when  I  migbt 
ercBke  my  own  fortune,  perhaps  my  own  rank« 
by  rendering  some  of  the  noblest  services  to 
roy  country?  The  wish  to  leave  behind  one  a 
a  name  that  cannot  die,  is  indeed  a  splendid 
ambitioor 

"  I  though t»"  replied  the  other,  "  that  you 
had  already  embraced  views  of  a  diflerent  cha- 
racter, entered  into  by  your  father  to  promote 
pour  mm  happmt$$J'* 

Osborne  started,  blushed,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  minute  returned  no  answer.  **  True," 
said  he  at  last,   **  true,  /  had  forgotten  ihaC* 

His  tutor  immediately  perceived  that  an  am- 
biition  not  unnatural,  indeed,  to  a  young  man 
fOBBeawig  such  fine  talents,  had  strongly  seized 
ttpon  his  heart,  and  knowing  as  he  did  his  at- 
tachment to  Jaoe,   he  would   have  advised   bis 
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immediate  return  home,  bad  it  not  been  already 
determined  00,  in  consequence  of  medical  ad- 
vice, that  he  himself  should  visit  Bath  for  the 
lienefit  of  his  health,  and  his  pupil  could  by  no 
argtimentd  be  dissuaded  from  accompanying 
him. 

This  hrief  view  of  Osborne's  intentions,  at 
the  close  of  the  period  agreed  on  for  hb  return, 
was  necessary  to  explain  an  observation  mndt 
by  Agnes  in  the  last  dialogue  which  we  have 
given  between  herself  and  her  younger  sister. 
We  allude  to  the  complaint  whitb  she  playfully 
charged  Jane  with  having  made  to  her  brother 
concerning  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  last  heard  from  her  lover.  The  truth 
18,  that  with  the  exception  of  Jane  herself,  both 
families  were  even  then  deeply  troubled  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  addressed  by  Charleses 
tutor  to  Mr,  Osborne.  That  letter  was  the 
last  which  the  amiable  gentleman  ever  wrote, 
for  he  had  not  been  in  Bath  above  a  week  when 
he  sank  suddenly  under  a  disease  of  the  heart, 
to  which  he  had  for  some  years  been  subji 
His    death*    which    distressed    young    Osbor 
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wry  i:riuch,  enabled  him,  however,  to  plead  the 
necessity  of  attending  his  friend's  obsequies,  in 
rop'y  t43  hb  father*s  call  on  him  to  return  to  his 
family^     ITie  next  letter  stated   that  he   wouJd 
not  la%e  a  moment  in  complying  with  his  wishesp 
as  no    motive   existed  to  detain  him  from  home, 
and  the  third   expressed   the   uncommon  benefit 
wmch    he   had,  during  his   brief  residence  there, 
^'P^^^^enced  firom  the  use  of  the  waters.     Against 
this    losi  argument   the    father   had   nothing    to 
^^*       His    son's    health    was    to   him  a   con- 
I    6i<iS<'%tioD  paramount  to    every    other,    and    he 
^^^   to  Charles   that   if  he   found   himself  iro- 
P^^^  either  by   the   air  or  by   the   waters   of 
^**^  he  should  not  hurry  his  return  as  he  had 
w^^nded.      **  Only  write  to  your  friends,"   said 
°^'  ^Uhey  are  as  anxious  for  the  perfect  estab- 
lishment of  your  health  as  I  am/* 

This     latter     correspondence     between     Mr* 

0«{K>me    and    his  son   was    submitted   to    Mr. 

Sinclair,    that   it  might  be    mentioned   to   serve 

as  an  apology  for    Charles's  delay  in  replying  to 

Jane's  last  letter.     This    step  was  suggested  by 

Mr.   Sinclair  himself   who  dreaded  the    eooae* 
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quenees  which  any  appearance  of  neglect  mighr^ 
have  upon  a  heart  so  liable  to  droop  as  that  o.« 
his  gentle  daughter.     Jane,  who  was  easily  de- 
pressed, but  not  suspicious,    smiled  at   the  sim— ^^ 
plicity  of  her  papa,  as    she  said,  in  deeming  ilP' 
necessary    to    make    any    apology    for    Charle^^ 
Osborne's    not    writing    to    her    by    return    a9 
post. 

"  It  wiU  be  time  enough/'  she  added,  **  when 
his  lettera  get  cool,  and  come  but  seldom,  to 
make  excuses  for  him.  Sorely,  my  dear  papa, 
if  any  one  blamed  him,  I  myself  would  be,  and 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  defend  him*" 

**  Yet,'*  observed  William,  *'  you  could  com- 
plain to  me  about  his  letting  a  letter  of  yaurs 
stand  over  a  fortnight,  before  be  answered  il, 
Jane — Jane — there's  no  know  ing  you  girls ;  par- 
ticularly when  youVe  in  love ;  but  indeed,  then 
you  don't  know  yourselves,  so  how  should  we  ?** 

"  But,  papa,"  she  added,  looking  eaniesUy 
upon  him ;  '*  it  is  rather  strange  that  you  art 
so  anxious  to  apologise  for  Charles.  I  caaiMil 
question  my  papa,  and  I  shall  not;  but  yet, 
upon  second  thoughts,  it  is  very  strange/' 
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^'No,  my  love,  but  I  would  not  have  you  a 
^imj  aneasy." 

'*  Well,''    she    replied,    musing— but     with    a 
Icjeen   eye  bent  alternately  upon  him  and   Wil- 
liam;   '*it  is  a  simple  case,   I  myself  have  a 
Very  ready  solution  for  his  want  of  punctuality, 
if  it  can  be  called  such,  or  if  it  continue  such.'* 
**  And  pray  what  is  it,  Jane?"  asked  William. 
*^  Excuse  me,    dear   William — if    I   told  you 
it  might  reach  him,  and   then  he  might  shape 
liis  conduct  to  meet  it — I  may  mention  it  some 
day,  though;    but   I  hope   there  will  never  be 
occasion.     Papa,  don't  you  ask  me,  because  if 
you   do,  I   shall  feel  it  my   duty  to   tell  you ; 
and  I  would  rather  not,  sir,  except  you  press 
me.     But    why    after    all,     should    I    make    a 
aecret  of  it?     It  is,  papa,  the  test  of  all  things, 
as    well  as    of    Charles's    punctuality, — for,    of 
his  affection  I  will  never  doubt.     It  is  time — 
time ;    but  indeed   I   wish   you  bad  not  spoken 
to  me  about  it ;  I  was  not  uneasy." 

The  poor  girl  judged  Osborne  through  a 
misapprehension  which,  had  she  known  more  of 
life,   or  even  closely  reflected  upon  his  neglect 
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ill  writing  to  her,  would  have  probably  c&u 
her  to  contemplate  his  conduct  in  a  differei^^^'*^ 
lights  She  thought  because  his  letters  werp^^**^* 
nearly  as  frequent  since  his  return  to  Enghmdy.^^^ 
as  they  had  been  during  his  tour  on  the  Con-— ^^ 
tinent,  that  the  test  of  his  respect  and  attach—^-** 
mont  was  sustained.  In  fact,  she  was  ignorant^'  ^ 
that  he  had  written  several  letters  of  late  to  ^^"^ 
his  own  family^  without  having  addressed  to  * 
her  a  single  line ;  or  even  mentioned  her  uame^ 
and  this  circumstance  was  known  to  them  aO, 
with  the  exception  of  herself,  as  was  the 
tutor's  previous  letter,  of  which  she  bad  never 
heard* 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  her  father, 
who  was  acquainted  with  this,  and  entertained 
such  serious  apprehensions  for  his  daughter*s 
state  of  mind,  should  feel  anxious,  that  until 
Osborne*s  conduct  were  better  understood,  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity  should  reach  the  coofid* 
ing  girrs  heart.  The  old  man,  however,  tin^ 
consciously  acted  upon  his  own  impressions 
rather  than  on  Jane's  knowledge  of  what  had 
occurred.     In  truth,  he  forgot  that  the  actnal 
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^^dte  of  the  matter  was  imknown  to  her^  and 

^^e    coDflequenoe    was,    that    io  atteaqrtiBg    to  I 

an   impreanon  wUdi    ifid  not  esm^    he 

her  snqpicion  bjr  his  m jsterioos  f  inmi 

of  manner,  and  thereby  created  the  very 

irindi  he  wished  to  remoire* 

From    this  day  ibrward,    Jane's  eye  heaume 

atndionsiy  Tigilant  of  the  looks  and  motions  of 

tlie   €nn3y.      Her    melanchoiy  retomedy  hot  it 

^waa  softer  and  serener  than  it  had  erer  been 

tidbre;  so  did  the  mild  hot  pensire  spirit  of 

devotion  which  had   unifiirmly    acfompanied  it. 

The  aweetneas  of  her  ™"«t''  was  jirnnstiblr, 

if  not  aSectiiig,  for  Acre  breadied  dnoogh  the 

eompoaure  of  her  beaotifid  eountenanoe  an  air 

of    wmigled    sorrow    and    patience^    so    finelr 

Mended,  that  it  was  diiScalt  to  determine,   on 

looking  at  her,    whether  she    secretly    rejoiced 


A  few  days  more  brought  another  letter 
from  Osborne  to  his  father,  which  oontaiiied  a 
proposal  for  whidi  the  latter,  in  consequeoce 
of  the  tntoi^s  letter,  was  not  altogether  on- 
prepared.     It  was  a  ease  pot  to  the  father  f>r 
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the    purpose     of    ascertaining     whether,     if 
Charles,    were    offered    an    opportunity    of  ap 
pearlng    in    public    life^   he    would    recommeD^-  *^ 
him    to    accept   it.     He   did   not   say    that   stidlK^  ^^"(Hj 
opening  had    actually    presented   itself,    bu     -**     ' 
le    strongly    urged    his    fathers    permission    tc^^* 
embrace  it  if  it  should. 

This  communication  was  immediately  lmii#""^^l 
before  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  advised  his  friefni^^^JI^ 
ere  he  took  any  other  step^  or  hazarded 
opinion  upon  it,  to  require  from  Charles 
explicit  statement  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  solicit  such  a  sanction.  **  Until  wr 
know  what  he  means/'  said  he,  **  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  how  to  advise  bioi. 
That  he  has  some  ambitious  project  in  view,  m 
certain.  Mr,  Harvey  (his  tutor's)  letter  and 
this  both  prove  it.*' 

**  But    in    the    meantime,    Mr.    Sinclair,    w« 
must  endeavour  to   put   such   silly  projects  out 
of   bis    head,     tny    dear    friend*      I    am    mom 
troubled  about  that  sweet  girl,  than  about  Uf  J 
thing    dso.      I   cannot  understand    his  oegloclj 
of  herr 
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'^  Fev,  indeed,  are  vortkr  of  umi  in^f  /  j«^ 
Mied  berfalher,  fl«luBe;  ^I  lupe  ke  ■«.  If 
Oharlcs,  after  wbat  has  pmihd,  if«n»  «jsb 
he  wiD  one  daj  have  a 
of  it,  onlewhe  ptamiu  ha 
to  beooflK  altogelher  aeaied.^ 

U  caDDoC  happen,*-  lepfied  the  eiher;   ^1 

mj  boj,  hit  heait  k  wMe;  ac*.  xib.  he  j» 

of  diAononr,  auich  ka*  of  perid j  am 

Uack    aa  that  vould    be.      !■  an-    luu    letter, 

boverer,  I  shaU  call  upturn  ham  to  expijda  ki»- 

adf   spon  that  «b|ect,   as  vcfl  as  the   ether, 

and  if  he  replies  bjr  an  evaaon,  I  ihaS 
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Thej  then  separated,  viih  a  faefiair  «f  df9e;i 
but  &tiierlj  oooccm.  one  am  ions  kx  the  honc^ui 
of  bis  son.  and  liie  other  trembling  far  Uit  um^ 
pinesa  ci  hi^  daugfater. 

Mr.  Sinclair  vas  a  aaa  in  viiose  cxnmiifcw 
nance  couid  be  read  aD  the  vahous  ecaocwitt 
that  either  exalted  or  dkoirlM  his  iKart.  If 
he  fek  joT,  his  ere  becaae  irradiaiied  vitb  a 
benignant  lostre,  that  qwke  at  <«oe  of  happi- 
ness;  and,  vben  depi eased  bj  care  or  s<«t&*. 
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by  d» 


1        li^J 

18   retun^ 


Vm  face,  thtti 

kiau  Indeed,  ihia  ^afkmr  irf  ccmiiteiiaiice  ii 
peculiar  to  Aosb  mif  who  hftve  ooC 
tbeir  faces  inlo  tiTpocrisT.  After  his 
frocn  the  last  inteTrtew  with  Mr.  Odx>rDe,  lus 
fsmij  percemd  at  a  ^aoee  that  soinetliiiig 
nore  than  osualljr  painful  lay  upon  bis  mind; 
and  8ueh  was  the  affectiotiate  sympathy  by 
whtcb  they  caught  each  others  feelings,  that 
every  countenance,  save  one,  became 
oTershadowed*  Jane,  akhougb  her  eye  i 
first  and  quickest  to  notice  this  anxiety 
father,  exhibited  no  visible  proof  of  a  pene&a^ 
tion  so  acute  and  lively*  The  serene  Ught  that 
beamed  so  mournfuliy  &om  her  placid  but 
lancboly  brow,  was  not  darkened  by  what 
saw ;  on  the  contrary,  that  brow  became, 
possible,  more  serene ;  for  in  truth,  the  gentle 
enthusiast  bad  already  formed  a  settled  plan  of 
49Kaited  resignation  that  was  designed  to  sustain 
iwr  under  an  apprehension  far  different  froBl^ 
that  which  Osborne's  ambitious  specuJationa 
U(i  would  have  occasioned  her  to  feel  had 
known  ttiem. 
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tE  BT  conKibcikiiL*' 

*^  Wtr.    vba:    db    you    BurmiMi.    irr    j'jvt-  '-^ 
«^«d  faer  imsaer. 

dfscbDf; :  yub  kiiL'W  i:  k  'Sifr  iier<9dns*7 
of  iii§  fsnilnr.  Tiac  tiatt  "uuic  ir 
vould — j^e&.  pifia.  or  riicrftr  u-  kee^*  xiiil  i*t  juut 
iiOM  immt — b^nn  tut  inakkt — innL  sh:'  Y«h:- 
indeed,**  abe  addcfd  vini  ft  Bmlie.  *'  rrvnoi  iw- 
p^M.  from  sat  vwn  Jsxie  SiD'.:iair.  sue  lae  m 
near  m.  is  Yduixuc^  moo  CEMf  tznif;  oerasTan^<. 
€D  fcir  ini  renzm  expr^sKL*' 

-*  Bm    "tou    knw.    Jau:.*     Biid    bw    iasiier. 
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gratified  to  find  that  her  suspicion  took  ^E=» 
wrong  direction  9  '^  the  air  of  Bath,  lie  \s  rites  ^^ 
is  agreeing  with  him.'' 

**  I  hope  it  may,  papa ;  I  hope  it .  may ;  but^ 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  happens^ 
the  lessons  you  have  taught  me  will,  aided  bj' 
divine  support,  sustain  my  soul,  so  long  as  the 
frail  tenement  in  which  it  is  lodged  may  last 
That  will  not  be  long." 

^*  True  religion,  my  love,  is  always  cheerful, 
and  loves  to  contemplate  the  brighter  side  of 
every  human  event.  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  " 
child  so  calm,  nor  her  countenance  shaded  by 
melancholy  so  fixed  as  that  I  have  witnessed 
on  it  of  late." 

*^  Eternity,  papa — a  happy   eternity,    what  is 
it,    but  the  brighter   side  of   human  life — here 
we  see  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly  ;  there,  in  our 
final  destiny,    we  reach  the  fulness  of  our  hap- 
piness.     I   am  not    melancholy,    but  resigned; 
and  resignation  has  a  peace  peculiar  to  itself 
a  repose    which  draws    us  gently,    for  a  litt^ 
time,    out  of  the  memory  of  our  sorrows ;  b 
without  refreshing  the  heart — without  refresh' 
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tbe  heart.    No,    papa,    I  am  not  melancholy — 

I  m  not  melaachaly ;   I   could   bear    Charles's 

Afath,  and   look   up    to   my    God   for   strength 

^  iupporl  under  it ;  but/'  she  added,  shaking 

^  head,    with  a   smile  marked    by  something 

^i  iHld  meaning,  *'if  he  could  forget  me  for 

*JU)iher— no,  I  will  not  say  for  another— but  if 

"*  eouJd    only    forget   me,     and    his    vows    of 

"driving    affection,     then    indeed — then — then — 

P*pa— ha! — ^no — no — he     could     noi — he     could 

not" 

Tim  conversation,  when  repeated  to  the  family 

J^eply  distressed  them,  involved   in  doubt   and 

linoertainty  as  they  were  with  respect  to  Osborne 'd 

ultimate    intentions*     Until   a    reply,    however, 

^iboiild  be  received  to  his  father s  letter,    which 

^Hb  written  expressly  to  demand  an  explanation 

on  that  point,  they  could  only  soothe  the  unhappy 

girl  fn  the  patient  sorrow  which  they  saw  gatber- 

mg  in  her  heart.     Tliat,  however,  which  alarmed 

them  most,  was  her  insuperable  disrelish  to  any 

thing   in  the   shape  of  consolation  or  sympathy. 

Thia,  to   them,  was  indeed  a  new  trait  in   the 

character   of  one  who   bad  heretofore  been  so 
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an&touB  to  repose  the  weight  of  her  sufferings 
upon  the  bosoms  of  those  who  loved  her.  Her  ^ 
chief  companioE  now  was  Ariel»  her  dove^  to 
which  she  was  seen  to  address  herself  with  a 
calm,  smiling  aspect,  not  dissimilar  to  the  languid 
cheerMness  of  an  invalid,  who  might  be  supposed 
as  yet  incapable  from  physical  weakness  to 
indulge  in  a  greater  display  of  animal  spirits* 
Her  walks  too,  were  now  all  solitary,  with  the 
exception  of  her  mute  companion,  and  it  was 
observed  that  she  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
was  known  to  traverse  any  spot  over  which  she 
and  Osborne  had  not  walked  together.  Here  abe 
would  linger,  and  pause,  and  muse,  for  hours,  for- 
getting all  her  usual  domestic  engagements,  sunk 
in  a  reverie  of  which  she  was  utterly  unconscious. 
One  day  she  remained  out  beyond  the  time  ap> 
pointed  for  her  return,  and  as  she  hastened  hom« 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  unhappily  arrived  oify  in 
time  to  find  the  family  rising  from  prayer. 

As  she  stood  and  looked  upon  them,  ishu 
smiled,  but  a  sudden  paleness  at  the  same  instant 
overspread  her  face,  which  gave  to  her  smile  an 
expression  we  are  utterly  incompetent  to  describe. 
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'  dniT.  Tc>  Be, 
k  that  dntr.** 

"  It  11  eqoiflf  ao  to  us  an,  IDT  diild,^  nplbd 
*^fcdicr;  "bm,"  Wadded,  IB  ardisr  to  iwoD. 
'^^hn  til  Ml  MJMJiai  ■liiili  had  aeeaakmad  btr 
^  niEBr  ao  mach  pam  befan ;  -^  ve  did  not  iurpet 
^  praj-  ior  joiiy  Jane.  Wjdi  respect  to  ji'oiir 
k  was  noifliientianaL  Yinir 
k  troubled,  aj  krv«;,  and  do  not,  let  me 
(^  of  J01I9  dveD  upaa  wanar  paintz  ctf  tidS  kind, 
^  aa  to  mterropC  tiie  skngkoes  of  heart  wixii 
Vfaidh  yao  onght  to  addrew  God.  Yon  kBcnr, 
tiariing,  jon  cao  praj  in  tout  own  rooiiL*' 

She  auiaed  for  aovae  anmiitr^  and  at  lenpii 
%aidy  "  I  voold  be  glad  to  prewrre  that  aizitgleneBfe 
^  hearty  but  I  fear  I  viD  ixit  be  able  to  do  fio  loiig.*' 

^  If  TOO  would  tftJMj  more  with  us,  darling,^ 
ubaci"^  her  ->t~— >*  ^and  talk  and  diat  more 
with  Maria  and  Agnes,  as  rou  iified  Uf  do,  jou 
wovld  find  TOOT  ^nits  improved.  You  are  not 
ao  chc»iM  aa  we  would  wida  to  aee  rosi.*' 

«  PeAafB  I  ought  to  do  that,  mtminij  indeed 
I  know  I  ooght,   becaoae  tou  wkh  iC 
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"  We  all  wish  it,"  said  Agnes*  "Jane  dc 
why  keep  aloof  from  us  ?  WTao  in  the  worli»  -*! 
loves  you  as  we  do  ?  and  why  would  you  natt  a^^w 
you  used  to  do,  allow  us  to  cheer  you,  to  sup 
port  you,  or  to  mourn  and  weep  with  you  ?  Anj 
thing— ^any  thing,"  said  the  admirable  girl,  "  rathe:^ 
than  keep  your  heart  from  ours  f'and  as  she  sp  okc 
the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks, 

"Dear   Agnes,*'  said  Jane,    putting   her   am 
about  her  sister's  neck,   and  looking  up  mourn- 
fully into  her  face,  "  I  cannot  weep  for  myself- 
I  cannot  weep  even  with  you ;  you  know  I  1ot€ 
you — haw  I  love  you — oh  how  I  love  you  all ;  bu!^^ 
I  cannot  tell  why  it  is — society,  even  the  society* 
of  them  I  love  best,  disturbs  me,  and  you  kiiov 
not  the  pleasure — melancholy  1  grant  it  to 
but  you  know  not  the  pleasure  that  comes  to  mt 
from  solitude*     To  me — to  me  there  is  a  charm 
in  it  ten  times  more  soothing  to  my  heart  thaii 
all  the  power  of  human  consolation." 

"But  why  so  melancholy  at  all,  Jane?"   said 
Maria;  **  surely  there  is  no  just  cause  for  it?" 

She  smiled  as  she  replied,  ^'  Wliy  am  I  melan- 
choly, Maria?^why?  why  should  I  not?     Do  I 
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Mt  retd  the  approachmg  death  of  Charles 
Dsbome  m  the  gloom  of  erery  countenance  about 
Be?  Why  do  you  whisper  to  each  other  that 
rfaich  you  will  not  let  me  hear  ?  Why  is  there 
i  secret,  and  an  anxious,  and  a  mysterious  inter- 
Mmrse  between  this  famfly  and  his,  of  the 
jorport  of  which  I  am  kept  ignorant — and  / 
ilone?^ 

^*  Bat  suppose  Charles  Osborne  is  not  sick," 
laid  William ;  **  suppose  he  was  ne?er  in  better 
health  than  he  is  at  thb  moment*' — he  saw  his 
briber's  hand  raised,  and  paused,  then  added, 
carelessly,  ^*  for  supposition  sake  I  say  merely." 

^*  But  you  must  not  suppose  that,  William," 
she  replied,  starting,  ^^  unless  you  wish  to  blight 
your  sister.  On  what  an  alternative,  then,  would 
you  force  a  breaking  heart!  If  not  sick,  if  not 
dying,  where  is  he  ?  I  require  him — I  demand 
him.  My  heart,"  she  proceeded,  rising  up  and 
speaking  with  vehemence — ^^  my  heart  calls  for 
him — calls  for  him.  He  is,  he  is  sick;  the 
malady  of  his  family  is  upon  him;  be  is  ill — 
he  is  dying ;  it  must  be  so ;  ay,  and  it  shall  be 
so ;  I  can  bear  that,  I  can  bear  him  to  die,  but 


your  {>oor  sister's  happiness  ?  I  kul 
no  harm,  but  oh,  William,  WilE^ 
more/* 

**  I  only  put  it^  dear  Jane,   I  onl 
mere  ease," — the  young  man  was 
to  the  heart,  and  could  not  for  so{ 
speak* 

She  saw  his  distress,  and  going 
took  his  hand,  and  said,  ^*  Don%  Will 
it  is  nothing   but   merely    one    of 
humoured  attempts  to  make  your  sist 
Tberei'*  she  added,  kissing  Ms  cheek 
a  kiss  for  you ;  the  kiss  of  peace  let 
forgiveneas;  but   I  have  nothbg  to 
foft   except  too  much  affection  for  j 
aater,  who,   I  believe,  is_ 
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for  my  heart ;  bless  me  now,  before  I  go ;  I  wi-^Hl 
kneel." 

The  sweet  girl  knelt  beside  him,  and  he  place— *^ 
hie  hand  upon  her  stooping  bead,  and  blesse**  ^ 
her.  She  then  raised  herself,  and  looking  u^^f 
to  him  with  a  singular  expression  of  wild  sufee^z:^* 
ness  beaming  in  her  eyes,  she  said,  leanL 
her  head  again  upon  his  breast — 

**  There  are  two  bosoms,  on  which    I   trust 
and  my  frailties  can  repose  with  hope;   I  kiio< 
I  shall  soon  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other 

'  Ths  boeom  of  va.y  father  and  in?  GotL* 

Will  not  that  be  sweet,  papa  ?" 

She  spoke  this  with  a  smile  of   such  unutter 
able  sweetness,  her   beautiful   eyes  gazing 
cently  up  into  her  father's  countenance^  that  tfa< 
heart  of  the  old  man  was  shaken  through  evi 
fibre.      He      saw,      however,      what     must 
encountered^    and    was    resolved   to   act   a 
worthy  of  the  religion  he  professed.     He 
and   taking  her   hand   in   bis,   said,    ^'you   wtsi 
to  pray,  dearest  love — that  is  right;  your  fai 
has   been   upon  my  bosom,  and    I   blessed 
go    now,    and    with    a    fervent    heart. 


^ 
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roarself  to  the  throne  of  grace;  in  doing  this, 
kijr  9weet  child,  piously  and  earnestly,  you  will 
•^mss  from  my  bosom  to  the  bosom  of  your 
Bod.  Cast  yourself  upon  hi«,  my  love; 
Ibore  all  things,  cast  yourself  with  humble 
bope  and  earnest  suppUcation  upon  hi$.  I'his, 
py   child,  indeed,   is   sweet;   and  you   will   find 

go;  come,   darling,   come*'* 

\     He  led  her  out  of  the  room,  and  after  a  few 

Pirords  more  of   affectionate  advice,   left    her   to 

•that  solitude  for  which  he  hoped  the   frame   of 

mind  in  which  she  then  appeared  was  suitable. 

"  Her    sense     of    religion,"     s^d    he,    after 

•Tetuming  to  the    family,   "is  not    only   delicate 

^ut  deep;    her  piety  is    fervent    and    profound. 

*I    do    not    therefore    despair   but    religion   will 

carry     her     through     whatever     disappointment 

Charleses      flighty     enthusiasm     may     occasion 

^her," 

**  I   wish,  papa,"  said  Agnes,   "  I  could  think 

so.     As   she   herself    said,    she   might    bear    his 

I  death,     for     that     would    involve     no     act     of 

treachery,  or  of   falsehood  on  his  part ;  but  to 

find    that    he    is     capable     of    forgetting     their 
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betrothed  vows,  sanctioned  as  they  were  ^^ 
the  parents  of  both — indeed,  papa^  if  such  • 
thing  happen '' 

"I  should  think  not,"  observed  her  mothe^^" 
"Charles  has,  as  you  have  just  said,  entb^-^ 
siasm ;  now,  will  not  that  give  an  impulse  to  I»  Ss 
love,   as  well  as  to  his  ambition?*' 

*'  But  if  ambition,  my  dear,  has  become  tJ»  ^ 
predominant  principle  in  his  character,  it  wiB  ' 
draw  to  its  own  support  all  that  nourished  bE^ 
other  passions.  Love  is  never  strong,  wber^' 
ambition  exists — nor  ambition  where  there  i^^ 
love." 

**  I   cannot    entertain  the    thought   of  Charle^ 
Osborne  being  false  to  her/'  said  Maria;  ** 
passion    for    her    was    more    like  idolatry 
love." 

**  He  is  neglecting  her,  though,"  ^aul 
William ;  **  and  did  she  not  suppose  that  that 
is  caused  by  illness,  I  fear  she  would  not  bear 
it  even  as  she  does.*' 

"  I  agree  with  yoti^  William,**  observed 
Agnes ;  **  but  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have 
patience    until    Mr.    Osborne    hears  from  him. 
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iiit«itwni    All      may     eod     better     than     we 

tatil  this  reply  should  arrive,  however,   they 

tare  compeDed    to    remain    in    that     state     of 

^pispeiiie  which  is  frequently  more  pamful  than 

cbe  certainty    of  evil  itself.     Jane*s   mind  and 

health  were    tended    with     all     the     care     and 

•IfcctioD    which     her    disinclination     to    society 

would   permit    them     to     show.     They    forced 

vitoiselves  to    be   cheerful    in    order    that    she 

"wgbt  uiicotisciou8ly    partake    of    a    spirit    less 

^f^^j  than    that    which    every   day  darkened 

"^  deeply  about   her   path.     Since    their   last 

diibgue,  however,  it  was  evident  from  her  manner 

^  Boroe  fresh  source  of  pain  had  been  on  that 

**^bn  opened   in    her    heart-     For    nearly    a 

*wk  afterwards  her  eye  was    fixed    from    time 

^  *ini0  upon  her  brother   William,  with  a  long 

^Bp*  of  hesitation    and  inquiry — not    unmingled 

^^   A  character    of    suspicion    that    appeared 

^'  further  to  sink  her  spirits  by  a  superadded 

^%ht  of  misery. 
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CHAPTER   X, 


Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  dapsed  since 
Charles  Oflborne  ought  to  have  received  his 
fathers  letter,  and  yet  no  communication  had 
reached  eifher  of  the  families*  Indeed^  the 
gradual  falling  off  of  \m  correspondence  with 
Jane,  and  the  common-place  character  of  his 
few  last  letters,  left  little  room  to  hope  that  hia 
affection  for  her  had  stood  the  severe  tost  of  ticne 
and  absence.  One  morning  about  this  period 
the  brought  William  into  the  garden,  and  after 
41  turn  or  two,  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his 
arm,   saymg, 

*'  William,    I   have   a   secret    to    entrust 
with." 

**  A    secret,    Jane — well,     I     shall    keep     tt 
honourably — what  is   it,   dear?" 

♦*  I  am  very  unhappy." 
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*^  Surely    that's    no    secret  to  me,    my   poor 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  No,  no ;  that's  not  it ;  hot  this  is — I 
strongly  suspect  that  you  all  know  more  ahout 
Charles  than  I  do." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  earnest  penetra- 
tion on  him  as  she  spoke. 

*^  He  is  expected  hcmie  soon,  Jane." 

'^He  is  n0€  ill,  William;  and  you  hare  all 
permitted  me  to  deceire  myself  into  a  belief 
that  he  is;  because  you  felt  that  I  would 
rather  ten  thousand  times  that  he  were  dead 
than  &lse — than  false.** 

**  He  could  not,  he  dare  not  be  false  to  you, 
my  dear,  after  having  been  solemnly  betrothed 
to  you,  I  may  say,  with  the  consent  of  your 
father  and  his." 

**  Dare  not — ha — ^there  is  meaning  in  that, 
William :  your  complexion  is  heightened,  too ; 
and  so  I  have  found  out  your  secret,  my 
brother.  Sunk  as  b  my  heart,  you  see  I  have 
greater  penetration  than  you  dreamt  of.  So 
he  is  not  sick,  but  false ;    and  his  love  for  me 
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is  gone  like  a  dream.  Weil,  well ;  but  yet  I 
have  laid  down  my  own  plan  of  resignation. 
You  would  not  guess  what  it  is  ?  Come, 
guess :  I  will  hear  nothing  further  till  you 
guess.'* 

He  thought  it  was  better  to  humour  hefi 
and  replied  in  accordance  with  the  hope  of  his 
father — 

**  Religion,  my  dear  Jane,  and  reliance  on 
God." 

**  That  was  my  first  plan ;  that  was  the 
plan  in  case  the  malady  I  suspected  bad  tdken 
him  from  me — but  what  is  my  plan  for  his 
falsehood?" 

**  I  cannot  guess,   dear  Jane-" 

"  Deatli,  William.  Whsit  consoler  like  death? 
what  peace  so  calm  as  that  of  the  grave? 
Let  the  storms  of  life  howl  ever  so  loudly^  go 
but  six  inches  beneath  the  clay  of  the  church* 
yard,  and  how  still  is  all  there !" 

"  Indeed,  Jane,  you  distress  yourself 
without  cause ;  never  trust  me  again  if  Charles 
will  not  soon  come  home,  and  you  and  he  be 
happy.     Wliy^    my    dear    Jane,    I   thought  yon 
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had  more  fortitade  than  to  sink  under  a 
calamity  that  has  not  yet  reached  you.  Surely 
it  win  be  time  enough  when  you  find  that 
Charles  is  false  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart  as 
you  do." 

^That  is  a  good  and  exceUent  advice,  my 
dear  William;  but  listen,  and  I  will  give  a  far 
better  one:  never  deceive  your  father;  never 
prevaricate  with  papa;  and  then  you  may  rest 
satisfied  that  your  heart  will  not  be  crushed 
by  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  has  fallen 
upon  me.  I  deceived  papa;  and  I  am  now 
the  poor  hopeless  castaway  that  you  see  me. 
Remember  that  advice,  William — keep  it,  and 
God  wiD  bless  you.** 

William  would  have  remonstrated  with  her 
at  greater  length,  but  he  saw  that  she  was 
resolved  to  have  no  further  conversation  on  the 
subject.  When  it  was  closed  she  walked  slowly 
and  composedly  out  of  the  garden,  and  imme- 
diately took  her  way  to  those  favourite  places 
among  which  she  was  latterly  in  the  habit  of 
wandering.  One  of  her  expressions,  however, 
sunk  upon  his  affectionate  heart  too  deeply  te 
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permit  him  to  rest  under  the  fearful  upprehen* 
sion  which  it  generated.  After  musing  for  a 
little  he  followed  her  with  a  pale  face  and  a 
tearful  eye,  resolved  to  draw  from  her,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  possible,  the  exact  meaning 
whichf  in  her  allusion  to  Osborne's  falsehood* 
she  had  applied  to   death* 

He  found  her  sitting  upon  that  bank  of  the 
river  which  we  have  already  described,  and  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  precise  spot  in  the  atream 
from  which  Osborne  had  rescued  her  dove  The 
bird  sat  on  her  »houlder,  and  he  saw  by  her 
gesture  that  she  was  engaged  in  an  eamcel 
address  to  it.  Ho  came  on  gently  behind  her^ 
actuated  by  that  kind  curiosity  which  knowg 
that  in  such  unguarded  moments  a  key  maj 
possibly  be  obtained  to  the  abrupt  and 
capricious  impulses  by  which  persons  labouring 
under  impressions  so  variable  may  be  managed. 

'^  Ariel/*  said  she,  '*have  I  not  often  pointed 
you  out  the  spot  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  you,  were  it  not  for  him — for  him  I  There 
it  is !  do  you  not  see  it  ?  No,  as  I  live,  your 
eye  is  turned  up  sideways   towards  me,  ioalisad 
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of  looking  at  tl,  as  if  jon  asked  wbj,  dear 
inismss,  do  joa  scold  me  so?  And  indeed  I 
do  not  know,  ArieL  I  scarcely  know — bat  I 
^m  here — so  are  jou — but  where  is  il^  -^ 

She  was  then  silent  for  a  eocsaderable  txnie^ 
and  sat  with  her  head  on  her  hanL  WilEsfli 
could  perceifTe  that  she  sighed  deeply. 

He  advanced;  and  on  bearing  hts  fioot  she 
started,  looked  about,  and  on  sedng  him,  smiled. 

'^  I  am  amusing  myself   William,'*   said  she. 

**  How,  my  dear  Jane — how  ?" 

^'  Why,  by  the  remembrance  of  my  former 
misery.  Yon  know  that  the  recoUecdoo  of  all 
past  happiness  is  misery  to  the  misnaUe — is  it 
not?  but  of  that  yon  are  no  jndge,  William 
— ^you  were  oerer  miserable*** 

^'  Nor  shall  yoa  be  so,  Jane,  Imiger  than 
until  Charles  returns ;  but  touching  your  second 
plan  of  resignation,  loTe,  I  don*t  understand 
bow  death  eoold  be  reagnation/' 

"  Do  you  not?  than  I  wiU  tell  you.  Should 
Charies  prove  false  to  me — thai  would  break 
ny  heart,  I  should  die^  and  then — then— do 
yoo  not  see^comes  Death,  the  consoler.'* 
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*'  I  see,  dear  sister ;  but  there  will  be  no 
necessity  far  thatt  Charles  will  be,  and  is, 
faithful  and  true  to  you.  Will  you  come  home 
with  me,  dear  Jane  ?" 

*'  At  preseut  I  cannot,  William ;  I  have 
places  to  see  and  things  to  think  of  that  are 
pleasant  to  me.  I  may  almost  say  so ;  because, 
as  I  told  youj  they  amuse  me.  Let  misery  have 
its  mirth,  William ;  the  remembrance  of  past 
happiness  is  mine."* 

*'  Jane,  if  you  love  me,  come  home  with  me  now/* 

"  i/"  I  do.  Ah,  William,  that*s  ungenerout. 
You  are  well  aware  that  I  do,  and  so  you  use 
an  argument  which  you  know  I  won't  resist* 
Come,"  addressing  the  dove,  "we  must  go; 
we  are  put  upon  our  generosity ;  for  uf  course 
we  do  love  poor  William,  Yes,  we  will  go, 
William  j  it  is  better,   I  believe," 

She  then  took  his  arm,  and  both  walked 
home  without  speaking  another  word ;  Jane 
having  relapsed  into  a  pettish  silence  which  her 
brother  felt  it  impossible  to  break  without 
creating  unnecessary  excitement  in  a  mind 
already  too  much  disturbed. 
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rom  this  day  fon^ard  Jane's  mind,  fragile 
as  it  naturally  was,  appeared  to  bend  at  once 
under  the  double  burthen  of  Osborne's  ap* 
proaehing  death,  and  his  apprehended  treachery ; 
for  wherever  the  heart  is  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween two  contingent  evils,  it  is  also  by  the 
refy  constitution  of  our  nature  compelled  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  both  until  its  gloomy  choice 
is  made.  At  present  Jane  was  not  certain 
whether  Osborne's  absence  and  neglect  were 
occasioned  by  ill  health  or  faithlessness;  and 
until  she  knew  this,  the  double  dread  fell,  as  we 
said,  with  proportionate  misery  upon  her  spirit 

Bitterly  indeed  did  William  regret  the  words 
in  which  he  desired  her  **  to  suppose  that  Charles 
Osborne  was  not  sick/*  Mr.  Sinclair  himself 
saw  the  error,  but  unhappily  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  suspicion  from  entering  into  an  ima- 
gination already  overwrought  and  disordered. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  out  of  her  own  family,  to  notice  in 
her  manner  or  conversation  the  workings  of 
a  mind  partially  unsettled  by  a  passion  which 
her   constitutional    melancholy    darkened  by   its 
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own  gloomy  creations.  To  strangers  she  talked 
rationally,  and  with  her  usual  grace  and  per* 
spicuity,  but  every  one  observed  that  her  cheer- 
fulness was  gone,  and  the  current  report  went, 
by  whatsoever  means  It  got  abroad,  that  Jane 
Sinclair*s  heart  was  broken— that  Charles  Os* 
borne  had  proved  faithless— and  that  the  beautiful 
Fawn  of  Spring-vale  was  subject  to  occasional 
derangement. 

In  the  mean  time  Osborne  was  sUent  both 
to  his  father  and  to  her,  and  as  time  advancedi 
the  mood  of  her  mind  became  too  serioualy 
unhappy  and  alarming  to  justify  any  further 
patience  on  the  part  either  of  his  family  or  Mr. 
Sinclair's*  It  was  consequently  settled  that  l^Ir. 
Osborne  should  set  out  for  Bath,  and  compel 
his  son's  return,  under  the  hope  that  a  timely 
interview  might  restore  the  deserted  girl  to  a 
better  state  of  mind,  and  reproduce  in  his  heart 
that  affection  which  appeared  to  have  either 
slumbered  or  died.  With  a  brow  of  car©  the 
excellent  man  departed,  for  in  addition  to  the 
concern  which  he  felt  for  the  calamity  of  Jane 
Sinclair  and   Charles's  honour,  he  alao  experi- 
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enced  all  the  anxietj  natural  to  an  affectionate 
fatber»  ignorant  of  the  situation  in  uhieh  he 
might  find  an  only  son,  who  up  to  that  period 
had  been,  and  justly  too,  inexpressibly  dear  to 

His  absence,  however,  was  soon  dlseorered 
by  Jane,  who  now  began  to  give  many  proofa 
of  that  address  with  which  unsettled  persons 
can  manage  to  gain  a  point  or  extract  a  secret, 
when  either  in  their  own  opinion  is  considered 
essential  to  their  gratification.  Every  member 
of  her  own  family  now  became  subjected  to  her 
vigilance;  every  word  they  spoke  was  heard 
with  suspicion,  and  received  as  if  it  possessed 
a  double  meaning.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
aba  was  caught  in  the  attitude  of  a  listener,  and 
frequently  placed  herself  in  such  a  position  when 
sitting  with  her  relations  at  home,  as  enabled 
her  to  watch  their  motions  in  the  glass,  when 
they  supposed  her  engaged  in  some  melancholy 
abstraction. 

Yet  bitter,  bitter  as  all  this  must  have  been 
to  their  hearts,  it  was  singular  to  mark,  that 
as  the  light  of  her  reason  receded,  a  new  and 
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soletnn  feeUng  of  reverence  was  added  to  «U  of 
lore,  and  sorrow,  and  pity,  Ibai  tfaey  bad 
bitherto  experienced  towards  ber.  Now,  too» 
was  her  sway  OTer  them  roore  eomnuuidmf^ 
ttiough  exercised  only  in  the  woeful  meek 
of  a  broken  heart ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  in 
darkness  of  unmerited  affliction,  a  spirit  which 
elevates  its  object,  and  makes  unsuffering  nature 
liiinible  in  its  presence.  Who  is  there  that  baa 
a  heart — and  few,  alas,  have — that  does  not  feel 
himself  constrained  to  bend  his  head  with  reve- 
rence before  those  who  move  in  the  majesty  of 
undeserved  sorrow? 

Mr.  Osborne  had  not  been  many  days  go 
when  Jane  one  morning  after  breakfast  desire 
the  family  not  to  separate  for  about  an  hour, 
or  if  they  did,  to  certainly  re*assemble  within 
that  period*  *'  And  in  the  meantime*'*  she  said, 
addressing  Agnes,  "  I  want  you,  my  dear 
Agnes,  to  assist  me  at  my  toilette^  as  they  say, 
I  am  about  to  dress  in  my  very  best,  and  it 
caunot»  you  know,  be  from  vanity,  for  I  have  no 
one  now  to  gratify  but  yourselves^-come/' 

Mr.  Suielair  beckoned  with  his  hand  lo  Agnes 
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to    attend   her,    and    they   accordingly  left    the 
room  together. 

**  What  is  the  reason,  Agnes,"  she  said, 
**  that  there  is  so  much  mystery  in  this  family  ? 
I  do  not  like  these  nods,  and  beckonings,  and 
gestures,  all  so  full  of  meaning.  It  grieves  me 
to  see  my  papa,  who  is  the  very  soul  of  truth 
and  candour,  have  recourse  to  them.  But,  alas, 
why  should  I  blame  any  of  you,  when  I  know 
that  it  is  from  an  excess  of  indulgence  to  poor 
Jane,  and  to  avoid  giving  her  pain  that  you  do 

itr 

"  Well,  we  wiU  not  do  it  any  more,  love,  if 
it  pains  or  is  disagreeable  to  you." 

*^  It  confounds  me,  Agnes,  it  injures  my 
head,  and  sometimes  makes  me  scarcely  know 
where  I  am,  or  who  are  about  me.  I  begin 
to  think  that  there's  some  dreadful  secret  among 
you ;  and  I  think  of  coffins,  and  deaths,  or  of 
marriages,  and  wedding  favours,  and  all  that. 
Now,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  marriages,  but 
death  has  something  consoling  in  it;  give  me 
death  the  consoler:  yet,"  she  added,  musing, 
**  we  shall  not  die,  but  we  shall  be  all  changed." 
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**  Jane,    love,    may    I  ask  you,    tcAy   you  are 
dressing  with  such  care?" 

"  When  we  go  down  stairs  I  shall  tell  you* 
It*s  wonderful,  wonderful  I" 

<*  VlTiat  18,  dear?" 

"  My  fortitude*  But  those  words  were 
phetic.  I  remember  well  what  I  felt  when  I 
heard  them;  to  be  sure  he  placed  them  io  m 
different  light  from  what  I  at  first  understood 
them  in;  but  I  am  handsomer  now,  I  think* 
You  will  he  a  witness  for  me  below,  Agnes  ;  will 
you  not?" 

"To  be  sure,  darling.** 

"  Agnes,    where  are  my  tears  gone  of  1^ 
I   think   I   ought  to   be  able  to  shed  them 
ought — I  ought," 

Agnes  could  bear  no  more.  "Jane,**  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  in  her  arms,  and  kissing 
her  smiling  lips,  for  she  smiled  while  uttering  the 
last  words,  **  oh,  Jane,  don't,  don't,  my  darling, 
or  you'U  break  my  heart,  your  own  Agnes* 
heart  whom  you  loved  so  well,  and  whose  happi- 
ness or  misery  is  bound  up  in  yours/' 

"  I   am   unhappy    Jane    Sinclair  1**    she    con 
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tinaed.  **  No,  I  won't  distress  you,  dear  Agnes  ; 
here,  I  will  kiss  yon,  Ioyo,  and  dry  your  tears, 
and  tben  when  I  am  dressed  you  shall  know  all.** 

She  took  up  her  own  handkerchief  as  she 
spoke,  and  afker  having  again  kissed  her  sister, 
wiped  her  cheeks  and  dried  her  eyes  with  child- 
like tenderness  and  affection.  She  then  looked 
sorrowfully  upon  Agnes,  and  said — **  Oh,  Agnes» 
Agnes,  but  my  heart  is  heavy  I — heavy  T 

Agnes'  tears  were  again^  beginning  to  flow, 
but  Jane  once  -more  kissed  her,  and  hastily 
wiping  her  eyes,  exclaimed  in  that  sweet,  low 
voice  with  which  we  address  children,  **  Hush, 
hush,  Agnes,  do  not  cry,  I  will  not  make  you 
sorry  any  more." 

She  then  went  on  to  dress  herself,  but  uttered 
not  another  word  until  she  and  Agnes  met  the 
family  below  stairs. 

<<  I  am  now  come,  papa,  and  mamma,  and 
William,  and  my  darling  Maria — but,  Maria, 
listen,  I  won't  have  a  tear, — and  you,  Agnes, 
— I  am  come  now  to  tell  you  a  secret." 

^*  And,  dearest  life,"  said  her  mother,  **  what 
is  it?" 
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"  Wlmt  made  them  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Spring-vale  ?'■ 

*'  For  your  genttcncsSj  love/*  Baid  Mr.  Sin- 
clair. 

**  And  for  your  beauty,  darlmg,"  added  her 
mother. 

**  Papa  has  it,"  she  replied  quickly ;  **  for 
my  gentleness,  for  my  gentleness — my  beautyv 
mamma —  I  am  fiot  beautiful/* 

WTiile  uttering  these  words,  she  approached 
the  looking- glass,  and  surveyed  herself  with 
a  smile  of  irony  that  seemed  to  disclaim  he 
own  assertion.  But  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  irony  was  directed  to  some  one  not 
then  present,  and  that  it  was  also  associat 
with  the  memory  of  something  painful  to  herl 
in  an  extreme  degree- 
Not  heautifull  Never  did  mortal  form  gifted 
with  beauty  approaching  nearer  to  our  concep*J 
tion  of  the  divine  or  angelic,  stand  smiling  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  o^n  charms  before  a 
mirror. 

**  Now,"  she  proceeded,  **  I  am  going  to 
make  every  thing  quite  plain.     I  never  told  you 
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this  before,  but  it  is  time  I  should  now.  Listen- 
Charles  Osborne  bound  hunself  by  a  curse,  that  if 
he  met  during  his  absence  a  girl  more  beautiful 
than  I  am— or  than  I  was  then,  I  should  say,— he 
would  cease  to  write  to  me-^e  would  cease  to 
love  me.  Now,  here's  my  secret,— he  has  found 
a  girl  more  beautiful  than  I  am — than  I  was 
then,  I  mean, — ^for  he  has  ceased  to  write  to 
me — and  of  course  he  has  ceased  to  love  me. 
So,  mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  the  Fawn 
of  Spring-vale, — his  own  Jane  Sinclair  is  for- 
gotten.** 

She  sat  down  and  hung  her  head  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  family,  thinking  that  she  either 
wept  or  was  about  to  weep,  did  not  think  it 
right  to  address  her.  She  rose  up,  however, 
and  said : 

**  Agnes  is  my  witness.  Did  not  you,  Agnes, 
say  that  I  am  now  much  handsomer  than  when 
Charles  saw  me  last  ?" 

"  I  did,  darling,  and  I  do.** 

**  Very  well,  mamma — perhaps  you  will  find 
me  beautiful  yet.  Now  the  case  is  this,  and  I 
will    be   guided   by    my    papa.      Let    me    see — 
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Charles  may  have  seen  a  girl  more  beautiful 
than  /  was  then^ — ^but  how  does  he  know  whether 
she  is  more  beautiful  than  /  am  iww  ?'' 

It  was — it  was  woeful  to  see  a  creature  of 
such  unparalleled  grace  and  loveliness  working 
out  the  calculations  of  insanity,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain  a  broken  heart* 

"  But  then,*'  she  added,  still  smlFuig  in  coo- 
ficious  beauty,  "  why  does  he  not  come  to  see 
me  now  ?     Why  does  he  not  come  ?'* 

After  musing  again  for  some  time,  she  dropped 
on  her  knees  in  one  of  those  rapid  transitions 
of  feeling  peculiar  to  persons  of  her  unhappy 
class  \  and  joining  her  hands,  looked  up  to 
Agnes  with  a  countenance  utterly  and  indescri- 
bably mournful,  exclaiming  as  she  did  it,  in  the 
same  words  as  before  :— 

*'  Oh  Agnes,  Agnes^  but  my  heart  is  heavy  I** 

She  then  laid  down  her  head  on  her  sister's 
knees,  and  for  a  long  time  mused  and  mur- 
mured to  herself,  as  if  her  mind  was  busily 
engaged  on  some  topic  full  of  grief  an< 
This  was  evident  by  the  depth  of  her  s 
which  shook  her  whole  frame,  and  heaved 
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coDvulBive  quiverings  through  her  bosom.  Having 
remained  in  this  posture  about  ten  minute% 
she  arose,  and  without  speaking,  or  noticing 
any  one  of  the  family^  went  out  and  sauntered 
with  slow  and  melancholy  steps  about  the  places 
where  she  loved  to  walk- 
Mr.  Sinclair's  family  at  this  period,  and  in- 
deed for  a  considerable  time  past,  were  placed, 
with  reference  to  their  unliappy  daughter,  in 
cireuoifltaxices  of  peculiar  distress.  Their  utter 
ignarance  of  Osbomes  designs  put  it  out  of 
Ihdr  power  to  adopt  any  particular  mode  of 
treatment  in  Jane's  case.  They  could  neither 
gi^e  her  hope,  nor  prepare  her  mind  for  dbap- 
pointment ;  but  were  forced  to  look  passively  on, 
though  with  hearts  wrung  into  agony,  whilst 
her  miserable  malady  every  day  gained  new 
strength  in  its  progress  of  desolation.  The  crisis 
was  near  at  hand,  however,  that  was  to  termi- 
nate their  suspense.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Osborne 
arrived,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  Charles 
bad  left  Bath  for  London,  in  company  with  a 
family  of  rank,  a  few  days  before  he  had  reached 
it.      He  mentioned   the  name  of    the   baronet, 
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whose  beautiful  daughter,  possessing  an  ample 
fortune  at  her  own  disposal,  fame  reported  to 
have  been  smitten  with  his  son's  singular  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  It  was  also  said,  he  added, 
that  the  lady  had  prevailed  on  her  father  to 
sanction  young  Osborne's  addresses  to  her,  and 
that  the  baronet,  who  was  a  strong  political 
partisan,  calculating  upon  his  pre-eminent  talents, 
intended  to  bring  hira  into  parliament,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  party.  He  added,  that  he 
himself  was  then  starting  for  London,  to  pursue 
his  son,  and  rescue  him  from  an  act  which  would 
stamp  his  name  with  utter  baseness  and  dishonour. 

This  communication,  so  terrible  in  ita  import 
to  a  family  of  such  worth  and  virtue,  w  as  read 
to  them  by  Mr*  Sinclair  during  one  of  tbo«e 
solitary  rambles  which  Jane  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  every  day. 

"  Now,  my  children,*'  said  the  white-hatred 
father,  summoning  all  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian 
man  to  his  aid — *'  now  must  we  show  ourselves 
not  ignorant  of  those  resources  which  the  religion 
of  Christ  opens  to  all  who  are  for  bis  wise 
purposes  greviously   and  heavily  afflicted.      Lei 
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US  act  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  our  faith. 
Another  letter  from  Mr.  Osborne  will  decide  all, 
and  until  then  we  must  suffer  in  silent  reliance 
upon  the  mer6y  of  God.  Oh,  may  God  of  his 
mercy  sustain  our  child,  and  bear  her  in  his 
own  right  hand  through  this  heavy  woe  I" 

This  admonition  did  not  fall  upon  them  in 
vain, — for  until  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
letter  from  London,  not  even  Jane,  with  all  her 
vigilance,  was  able  to  detect  in  their  looks  or 
manner  any  change  or  expression  beyond  what 
she  had  usually  noticed.  That  letter  at  length 
arrived,  and,  as  they  had  expected,  filled  up  the 
measure  of  Osborne's  dishonour  and  their  afflic- 
tion. The  contents  were  brief  but  fearful.  Mr. 
Osborne  stated  tliat  he  arrived  in  London  on  the 
second  day  after  his  son's  marriage,  and  found, 
to  his  unutterable  distress,  that  he  and  his 
Cashionable  wife  had  departed  for  the  Continent 
on  the  very  day  the  ceremony  took  place. 

"  I  could  not,"  proceeded  his  father,  "  wrench 
my  heart  so  suddenly  out  of  the  strong  affection 
it  felt  for  the  hope  of  my  past  life,  as  to  curbC 
him;    but    from  this  day  forward   I  disown  him 
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as  my  son.  You  know  not,  my  friend,  what  I 
feel,  and  what  I  suffer ;  for  be  who  was  the  pride 
of  my  decliDing  years  has,  by  this  act  of  unprin- 
dpled  ambition,  set  his  seal  to  the  unhappineBs 
of  his  father*  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  the  lady 
is  very  beautiful— and  amiable  as  she  is  beautiful 
— and  thai  iheir  passion  for  each  other  amounU 
to  idolatry ; — ^but  neither  her  beauty,  nor  her 
wealth,  nor  her  goodness,  could  justify  my  son 
in  an  act  of  such  cruel  and  abandoned  perfidy  to  a 
creature  who  seems  to  be  more  nearly  related  t0 
the  angelic  nature  than  the  human/* 

**You  see,  my  children,"  observed  Mr. 
Sinclair,  "  that  the  worst,  as  far  as  relates  to 
Osborne,  is  before  us.  I  have  nothing  now  to 
add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  from  Bath.  Yon  know  your  duty^ 
and  with  God's  assistance  I  trust  you  will  act 
up  to  iU  At  present  it  might  be  fatal  to  our 
child  were  she  to  know  what  has  happened; 
nor,  indeed,  are  tee  qualified  to  break  the 
matter  to  her,  without  the  advice  of  some 
medical  man,  eminent  in  cases  similar  to  that 
which   afflicts  her." 
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These  observations  were  scarcely  concluded 
when  Jane  entered  the  roonii  and,  as  usualf 
caat  a  calm  but  searching  glance  around  her. 
She  aaw  that  they  had  been  in  tears,  and  that 
they  tried  in  vain  to  force  their  faces  into  a 
hurried  composure,  that  seemed  strangely  at 
rarianee  with  what  they  fell. 

After  a  slight  pause  she  sat  down^  and 
putting  her  hand  to  her  temple,  mused  for 
some  minutes.  They  observed  that  a  sorrow 
tnore  deep  and  settled  than  usual|  was  expressed 
on  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were  filledi 
although  tears  did  not  come,  and  the  muscles 
of  her  lipa  quivered  excessively ;  yet  she  did 
not  speak ;  and  such  was  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment  to  Uiem,  who  knew  all,  that  none  of 
them  could  find  voice  sufficiently  firm  to  address 
her. 

*'  Papa,"  said  she,  at  length,  **  this  has  been 
a  day  of  busy  thought  with  me.  I  think  I  see, 
&Dd  I  am  sure  I  feel  my  own  situation.  The 
only  danger  is,  that  I  may  feel  it  too  much. 
I  fear  I  have  felt  it — (she  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  as  she   spoke) — I   fear   I  ham  felt   it 
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too  deeply  already.  Pauses— lapses,  or  per- 
haps  want    of    memory    for    a    certain     spac^, 

occasioned   by — by "   she   hesitated,     "  Bear 

with  me,  papa,  and  mamma;  bear  with  me; 
for  this  is  a  great  effort;  let  me  recollect  myself 
and   do    not  speak  to  me  or  question  rae  until 

I ,     It  is,  it  is  woeful  to  see  me  reduced  la 

this,  but  nothing  is  seriously  wrong  with  me 
yet — nothing.  Let  me  see ;  yes,  yes,  papi, 
here  it  is.  Let  us  not  be  reduced  to  the 
miserable  necessity  of  watching  each  other,  as 
we  have  been.  Let  me  know  the  worst.  You 
have  nearly  broken  me  down  by  suspense*  Let 
me  know  the  purport  of  the  letter  you  received 
to*day.** 

'*  To-day,  love  t"  exclaimed  her  mother. 
**  Yes,  mamma,  to-day,  I  made  John  show 
it  to  me  on  his  way  from  the  post-office.  The 
superscription  was  Mr.  Osborne's  hand.  Let 
me,  oh,  let  me,"  abe  exclaimed,  dropping  down 
upon  her  knees,  *^  as  you  value  my  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  let  me  at  once  know  the 
worst — the  very  worst.  Am  I  not  the  daughter 
of  a  pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  do  you 
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think  I  shall  or  can  forgiet  the  insiructioiis  I 
receiTed  from  his  lips?  Treat  me  aa  a  ratioita] 
baingv  if  jou  wish  me  to  remain  rafional  But 
oh^  as  you  love  my  happiness  here^  and  my 
soul's  aalvaiioa,  do  not,  papa,  do  not,  mamma, 
do  not,  Maria,  do  not,  Agne%  William,— do 
not  one  or  all  of  you  keep  your  unhappy 
sister  hanging  in  the  agony  of  suspense !  It 
wUl  kiU  me  I— it  will  kiU  meT 

Suppressed  sobs  there  were,  which  no 
firmness  could  restrain.  But  in  a  few 
moments  those  precepts  of  the  Christian  pastor, 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  came  forth 
among  this  sorrowing  family,  in  the  same 
elevated  spirit  which  dictated  them.  Wlien 
Jane  had  concluded  this  appeal  to  her  father, 
there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room,  and 
every  eye  glanced  from  him  to  her,  full  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  course  of  conduct  he 
would  pursue. — He  turned  his  eyes  upwards 
for  a  few  moments^  and  said : — 

^^Can  truth,  my  children,  under  any  circum* 
stances,  be  tnjurioua  to '* 

**  Oh,  no,    no,    papa,**    exclaimed  Jane ;    **  I 
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know — I  feel    the    penalty    paid    for    eTcn   tb^ 
indirect  Tiolation  of  it." 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  exdaiiMi^ 
the  well-meaning  man,  "we  will  rely  npo<» 
the  good  sense  and  religious  prindple  of  WT 
dear  Jane,  and  tell  her  the  whole  truth.*" 

<'  Henry  dear  I**  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  in  » 
tone  of  expostulation. 

**  Oh.  papa«**  said  Agnes,  "  remember  your 
own  words  r 

"  The  truth,  my  papa,  the  truth !"  nii 
Jane.     •*  You   are   its   accredited   messenger.** 

*'Jant\"  said  he,  *ms  your  trust  strong  ift 
the  support  of  the  Almighty  ?" 

"  I  have  no  other  dependence,  papa.'* 

*' Tlion.""  said  he,  *'this  is  the  trath: 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  false  to  you.  Ife 
has  broken  his  vows : — he  is  married  to  anodier 
woman. — And  now«  my  child,  may  the  God  oT 
truth,  and  peace,  and  mercy,  sustain  and 
console  you  I" 

•'  And  he  will.  toi>,  my  papa ! — he  will  P 
she  esciaimed.  rising  up; — '"he  will!  he  willl 
I — I    kjow — I    think    I    know     something.     I 
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state    of    violence    into    a    mood    so    b 
calm,    that   the   family,    now  sin    an    agony       of 
grief,   with    the    exception    of   her    father,   who 
appeared  cool,  felt  their  very    hearts    shiver    6>t 
the  vacant  serenity  of   her  countenance. 

Her  mother  went  over,  and,  seizing  her  hus- 
band firmly  hy  tho  arms,  pulled  him  towards 
her,  and  with  an  ashy  face  and  parched  lips, 
exclaimed,  **  There,  Henry — all  is  now  over — 
our  child  is  an  idiot  !** 

<«  Oh  do  not  blame  me,"  said  the  broken- 
hearted father ;  **  I  did  it  for  the  best.  Had 
I  thought^had  I  thought — but  I  will  Hpeak 
to  her,  for  I  think  my  voice  wiU  reach  her 
heart — you  know"  how  she  loved  me." 

**Jane,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  "Jane,  my 
dearest  life,  will  you  not  speak  to  your  papa  ?** 

She  became  uneasy  again,  and,  much  to  tlieir 
relief,  broke  silence, 

*' I    am   not,"  said  she  calmly;  •'it  is  goni 
I  wai  once  though — indeed,  indeed  I  was;  and 
it  was  said  so ;  I  was  called  the  Fawn  of — of — 
but  it  seems   beauty   passes  like  the  flower  of 
the  field.  * 
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-^  X>arliDg,  speak  to  me,   to  your  papa." 

**  I   believe   I  am  old  now ;    an  old  womaoi  I 

lu^^se.     My  hair  is  grey,  and   I  am  wrinkled ; 

\l\a,l'a   the    reason    why  they  scorn  me ;  well   I 

^aa  onee   both   young   and   beautiful;  but  that 

19   p;LSt.    Charles,*'      said     she^     catching     her 

itther'sband  and  looking  into  it,  "^om  are  old, 

too^  1  believe.     WTiy — why — why,  how  is  this? 

Your  hair    is    long    and    white.     Oh,    what    a 

^'^fllge  since    I   knew    you     last*     White    hair  I 

^i  white,  venerable,  hair — that's  old  age — 

"  Piij  old  Age  irithm  irhose  direr  haim 
HoUQur  uid  revereuce  cTermortj  do  lie." 
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**  Thank  God,  dear  Henry,*'  said  her  mother, 
**  she  is  not  at  all  events  an  idiot.  Children,*' 
said  she,  "  I  trust  you  will  remember  your  father's 

advice,  and  bear  this— ^this "     But  here  the 

heart  and  strength  of  the  mother  herself  were 
overcome,  and  she  was  sinking  down  when  her 
son  caught  her  ere  she  fell,  and  carried  her  out 
in  his  arms,  accompanied  by  Maria  and  Agnes* 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  pen  to  paint  the 
distraction  of  her  father,  thus  placed  in  a  state 
of  divided  apprehension  between  his  daughter 
and  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,**  he  exclainded, 
"perhaps  in  the  midst  of  this  misery,  your  mo- 
ther may  be  dying  I  May  the  God  of  all  con- 
solation support  you  and  her  !  Wliat,  oh,  what 
\*nU  become  of   ua  !" 
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«*  Well,  well,"   hia  daughter  weot  on  ;  ''life's 
a  fearful  thing  that    can    work    such  changes  ; 
but  why  may  we  not  as  well  pass  at  once  from 
youth  to  old  age  as  from  happiness  to  misery  ? 
Here  we  are  both  old  ;  ay,  and  if  we  are  grey 
it   is  less  with   age    than    affliction — that's    one 
oofmfort — I  am  young  enough    to    be   beautiful 
yet ;    but  age,   when  it  comes   prematurely    on 
the  youthful^  as  it  often  does — thanks  to  treachery 
«nd  disappointmenr,   ay,  and  thanks  to  a  thou- 
sand causes  which  we  all  know  but  don't  wish  to 
think  of ;   age»  I  say,  when  it  comes  prematurely 
OD  the  youthful,  is  just  like  a  new  and  unfinished 
hou^e  that  is  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin — desola* 
tion,    naked,    and   fresh,    and    glaring — without 
the   reverence  and  grandeur  of    antiquity.     Yes 
— ^yes — yes  ;    but    there   is   another  cause  ;    and 
that  must  be  whispered  only  to  the   uttermost 
depdis  of  sHence^ — of  silence  ;    for  silence  is  tlie 
Toice   of    God.       That   word — thai  word  !     Oh, 
how   I  shudder  to  think  of   it  I     And  who  will 
pity  me  when  I  acknowledge  it — there  is  one — 
one  only — who  will  mourn  for  my  despair  and 
the  fate,  foreordained  and   predestined,    of   one 
whom  he  loved — ^that  is  my  papa — my  papa  only 
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— ray  papa  only  ;  for  he  knows  that  I  am  a  cast' 

away— A    CASTAWAY  T' 

These-  words  were   uttered  with  an  energy 
manuef  and  a  fluency  of  utterance  which  tnedi* 
cal  men  know  to   be    strongly   characteristic    of 
insanity,  unless  indeed  where  the  malady  ij  silent 
and  moping.     The  afflicted  old  man  now  disco- 
vered that  liiB  daughters  mind  had,    in  additi* 
to  her  disappointment,    sunk  under  the  frightful 
and  merciless    dogma  which  we  trust  wiU   booo 
cease  to  darken  and  distort  the  beneficent  charae- 
ter  of    God,      Indeed   it  might    have   been    evi 
dent  to  him  before  that  in  looking  upon  hersel 
as   a  castaway,    Jane's    seni^itive    spirit  was  gra- 
dually lapsing  into  the  gloomy  horrors  of  predes- 
tination.     But   this   blindness  of    the  father  to 
such  a  tendency  was  very  natural  in  a  man  to 
whose  eye  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  had   re- 
moved its  deformity-     The  old  man  looked  upo 
her    countenance    with    an  expression   of   mai 
affliction  almost  verging  on  despair ;  for  a  moi 
he    forgot  the  situation  of  his  wife  and  eve 
thing  but  the  conae([uence3  of  a  discovery  so 
of    terror   and   dismay. 
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"  Alasy  my  unh^py  child,**  he  exclaimed,  **  and 
is  this,  too,  to  be  added  to  your  misery  and 
ours  I  Now,  indeed,  is  the  cup  of  our  affliction 
full  even  to  overflowing.  Enable  us,  O  God, 
to  acquiesce  under  this  mysterious  manifestation 
of  thy  will,  and  to  receive  from  thy  hand  with 
patience  and  resignation  whatsoever  of  affliction 
itpleaseth  thee  to  lay  upon  us.  And  touching 
this  stricken  one — ^if  it  were  thy  blessed  will  to 
—to— but  no — oh  no — ^not  our  will,  oh  Lord,  but 
thine  be  done  !" 

.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the 
sorrow-bound  father  bowing  down  his  grey  locks 
with  humility  before  the  footstool  of  his  God, 
and  forbearing  even  to  murmur  under  a  dispen- 
sation so  fearfully  calamitous  to  him  and  his. 

When  Mr.  Sinclair  arose,  his  countenance, 
through  all  the  traces  of  sorrow  which  were 
upon  it,  beamed  with  a  light  which  no  principle 
merely  human  could  communicate  to  it.  A  dim 
but  gentle  and  holy  radiance  suffused  his  whole 
face,  and  his  heart,  for  a  moment,  received  the 
assurance  it  wanted  so  much. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  concluded  his 
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short  but  earnest  prayer,  Agnes  returned  to  let 
liim  know  that  her  mamma  was  better  and  would 
presently  come  in  to  sit  with  Jane,'  whom  she  could 
not  permit,  Bhe  said,  to  remain  out  of  her  sight* 
Jane  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  but  the  ex- 
treme brilliancy  of  her  eyes  and  the  energy  of 
her  excitement  were  too  obvious  to  permit  any 
expectation  of  immediate  improvement. 

When  her  mother  and  Maria  returned,  accom- 
panied also  by  William,  she  took  no  nodee 
whatsoever  of  them,  nor  indeed  did  she  appear 
to  have  an  eye  for  any  thing  external  to  her  own 
deep  but  unsettled  misery.  Time  after  time 
they  spoke  to  her  as  before,  each  earnestly  hoping 
that  some  favourite  expression  or  familiar  tone 
of  voice  might  impinge,  however  slightly,  upoa 
her  reason,  or  touch  some  chord  of  her  affections. 
These  tender  devices  of  their  love,  howeTer, 
all  failed ;  no  corresponding  emotion  was  awak* 
ened,  and  they  resolved,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  see  what  course  of  treatment  medical  advice 
would  recommend  them  to  pursue  on  her  behalf* 
Accordingly,  William  proceeded  with  a  heavy  I 
heart  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  can    ' 
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bear   full   tefltawaj    to 
narralire — ^we  alliide  to 
practitioDer,     Doctor 
whose    powers    of 
patient  inTealigatioD  are 
sooeeasof  the  BnaterH  duD  vitfa 
them.     The  mamewt  ke  kft  lihe 
purpoee,  Janeapoke. 

<'  It  wffl  be  heaid,*-  die  aaid,  "aiKi  I 
oonceal  k,  for  my  Tenr  tfao«gfat  haa  a 
tbe  iootttool  of  die  Almigbftw;  Ae  mvdSapaueits 
of  odier  worlda  know  k ;  aD  the  isTiabk  spbiti 
of    the    imiTerBe    knov   it:  dioBe  thai  are  enl 
rejoice,  and  the  good  would  mormtzr  if  the  fol- 
of   their  own    happineai    permitted    them, 
need  not  conceal  it — bearLen,  there- 
fore— hearken ; — Jazke    Sinclair — is    predestinated 
to  eternal  miaerT.      She  is  a  easuwaj.      I  may 
therefore  speak  and  rabe  mr  Toiee  to  warn ;  vho 
diall  daie,"  die  added,    ''who   doll  dare  ever 
to  depart  from  the  truth?     Those— diose   mh 
who  have  been  foredoomed—like  me.     CHi  mifierr, 
miaerT,  b  there  no  hope?     Alas!  alas!     Death 
to  me  now  is  n^omaoierr 
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She  clasped  her  beautiful  hands  together  as 
she  spoke,  and  looked  with  a  countenance  so 
full  of  unutterable  woe  that  no  heart  could  avoid 
participatiug  in  her  misery. 

*'  Jane,  oh  darling   of  all  our  hearts,"  said 
weeping  mother,   **  will  you  not  come    over   and 
sit    beside    your     mamma — your     mamma,     my 
treasure,  who  feels  that  she  cannot  long  live 
witness  what  you  suffer  ?*' 

"  The  Fawn  of  Spring-vale,"  she  proceeded, 
'*  the  gentle  Fawn  of  Spring-vale,  for  it  was  on 
account  of  my  gentleness  I  was  so  called,  is 
stricken — the  arrow  is  here— in  her  poor  broken 
heart ;  and  what  did  she  do  ?  what  did  the  gentle 
creature  do  to  suffer  or  to  deserve  all  this 
misery  ?*' 

"  True,  my  sister — too  true,  too  true,"  said 
Maria,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  bitter  sorrow  ; 
*'  what  strange  mystery  is  in  the  gentle  one's 
affliction?  Surely,  if  there  was  ever  a  spotlc«is 
or  a  sinless  creature  on  earth,  she  was  and  is 
that  creature*" 

"  Beware  of    murmuring,     Maria,"    said 
father;    *'the  purpose,    though  at   present 
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cealed,  may  yet  become  sufficiently  apparent  for 
us  to  recognise  in  it  the  benignant  dispensation  of 
a  merciful  Qui.  Our  duty,  my  dear  child,  is 
now  to  bear,  and  be  resigned.  The  issues  of 
this  sad  calamity  are  with  the  Almighty,  and 
with  him  let  us  patiently  leave  them." 

**  Had  I  never  disclosed  my  love,"  proceeded 
Jane,  ^^  I  might  have  stolen  quietly  away  from 
them  all,  and  laid  my  cheek  on  that  hardest 
pillow  which  giveth  the  soundest  sleep;  but 
would  not  concealment,"  she  added,  starting  ; 
*'  would  not  that  too  have  been  dissimulation  ? 
Oh  God  help  me !— it  is,  it  is  clear  that  in  any 
event  I  was  foredoomed  !" 

Agnes,  who  had  watched  her  sister  with  an 
interest  too  profound  to  suffer  even  the  grief 
necessary  on  such  an  occasion  to  take  place,  now 
went  over,  and  taking  her  hand  in  one  of  hers 
placed  the  fingers  of  the  other  upon  her  sister's 
cheek,  thus  attempting  to  fix  Jane's  eyes  upon 
her  own  countenance — 

"  Do  you  not  know  who  it  is,"  said  she,  "  that 
is  now  speaking  to  you? — Look  upon  me,  and 
tell  me  do  you  forget  me  so  soon  ?" 
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*'  WTio  can  tell  yet,"  she  proceeded,  "  who  ^ 
can  tell  yet — time  may  retrieve  all,  and  he  majr 
return;  but  the  yew  tree— I  fear — I  fear — why, 
it  is  an  emblem  of  death  ;  and  perhaps  death  may 
unite  us — yes,  and  I  say  he  will — he  will — he 
wUl,  Does  he  not  feel  pity  ?  Oh  yes,  in  a 
thousaudi  thouaand  cases  he  is  the  friend  of  the 
miserable. — Death  the  Consoler  !  Oh  from  how 
many  an  aching  brow  does  he  take  away  the 
pain  for  ever?  How  many  sorrows  does  he 
soothe  into  rest  that  is  never  broken ! — from  how 
many  hearts  Uke  mine^  does  he  pluck  the  arrows 
that  fester  in  them,  and  bids  them  feel  pain  no 
more !  In  his  house,  that  house  appointed  for 
all  living — what  calmness  and  peace  is  there? 
How  sweet  and  tranquil  is  the  bed  which  he 
smooths  down  for  the  unhappy  ;  there  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest- 
Then  give  me  Death  the  Consoler  I — Death  the 
Consoler  !*' 

A  sense  of  relief  and  wild  exultation  beamed 
from  her  countenance,  on  uttering  the  last  words, 
and  she  rose  up  and  walked  about  the  room 
wringing  her  hands,   yet  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
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bong  refieved  by  Death  the  Consoler  I  It  is  not 
indeed  mmenil  to  witness  in  denmged  persons, 
an  unconsdous  impression  of  pain  and  misery, 
aooonqpamed  at  the  same  time  by  a  Tague  sense 
of  unreal  haiqnnesB — that  is,  a  happiness  whidi, 
whikt  it  balances  the  latent  conTicdon  of  their 
Bkisery,  does  not,  however,  oltimatdy  remove  it. 
This  probaUy  constitates  that  pleasure  in 
madness^  which,  it  is  said,  none  but  mad  persons 
know. 

At  length  die  stood,  and,  for  a  long  tune 
seemed  muang  upon  -various  and  apparently 
eontrasted  toincs,  for  she  sometimes  smiled  like 
^  girl  at  play,  and  sometimes  relapsed  into  dark- 
^lees  of  mood  and  pain,  and  inodberency.  But 
^dter  paffffing  through  these  rapid  changes  for 
^nany  minutes,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  low 
^ftnit  earnest  voice,  ^^  where  is  he  T** 

"  Where  is  who,  love  7*  said  her  mother. 
*' Where  is  he? — why  does  he  not  come?— 
aMiq^tlT"ig  more  than  usual  must  prevent  him, 
or  he  would  not  stay  away  so  long  from  *  his  own 
Jane  Sinclair.'  But  I  forgot;  bless  me,  how 
feeble  my  memory  is  growmg !     ^Tiy  this  b  the 
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hour  of  our  appolotment,  and  I  will  be  late  unlew 
I  hurry ^ — for  who  could  give  so  gentle  and  affeo 
tionate  a  heing  as  Charles  pain  ?'* 

She  immediately  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  waa 
about  to  go  abroad,  when  her  father,  gently 
laying  hts  hand  upon  her  arm,  said,  in  a  kind 
but  admonitory  voice,  in  which  was  blended  a 
sHghtly  perceptible  degree  of  parental  authority^ 

**My  daughter,  surely  you  will  not  go  out— 
you  are  unwelL" 

She  started  slightly,  paused,  and  looked  aa 
if  trying  to  remember  something  that  she  had 
forgotten.  The  struggle,  however,  was  vam— • 
her  recollection  proved  too  weak  for  the  task  it 
had  undertaken*  After  a  moment's  effort,  ah^ 
smiled  sweetly  in  her  father's  face,  and  said — 

**  You  would  not  have  rao  break  ray  appoint^ 
ment,  nor  give  poor  Charles  pain,  and  bia 
health,  moreover,  so  delicate.  You  know  he 
would  die  rather  than  give  me  a  moment*d 
anxiety.  Die  ! — see  that  again — I  know  not 
what  puts  death  into  my  head  so  often/* 

**  Henry,"  said  her  mother,  **  it  is  pn^bably 
better   to    let  her  have    her  own   way    for  the 
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present — at  kmst  ontil  Dr.  M^Cormick  arriTes. 
You  and  Agnes  can  accompany  ber,  perhaps 
she  may  be  the  better  for  it*** 

'^  I  cannot  refuse  ber,**  said  the  old  man ;  ^  at 
all  events,  I  agree  witb  you ;  there  can,  I  think, 
be  no  possible  barm  in  allowing  her  to  go. 
Come,  Agnes,  we  must,  alas !  take  care  of  her.** 

She  then  went  out,  they  walking  a  few  paces 
bdiind  her,  and  proceeded  down  the  valley 
which  we  have  already  described  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  story,  until  she  came  to  the  spot  at 
the  river  where  she  first  met  Osborne.  Here 
she  invcdnntarily  stood  a  moment,  and  putting 
her  hand  to  her  right  shoulder,  seemed  to  miss 
some  object  that  was  obviously  restored  to  her 
recollection  by  an  association  connected  with 
the  place.  She  shook  her  head,  and  sighed 
several  times,  and  then  exclaimed — 

"  Ungrateful  bird,    does  it  neglect  me  too?" 

Her  father  pressed  Agnes'  arm  with  a  sen- 
sation of  joy,  but  spoke  cot,  lest  hia  voice  might 
disturb  her,  or  break  the  apparent  continuity 
of  her  reviving  memory.  She  seemed  to  think, 
however,    that   die   delayed   here  too    long,    for 
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without  taking  further  notice  of  any  thing,  she 
hurried  on  to  the  spot  where  the  first  disclostiri 
of  their  loves  had  taken  place*  On  reachi 
it  she  looked  anxiously  and  earnestly  around  the 
copse  or  dell  in  which  the  yew  tree,  with  its 
turf  seat,  stood, 

"  How  is  this  ? — ^how  is  this  ? — she  murmured 
to  herself;  *'he  is  not  here!** 

Both    her  father    and    Agnes   observed    that 
during  the   whole    course   of  the    unhappy    but 
faithful    girFs    love,    they   never    had  wii 
such  a  concentrated  expression  of  utter  woe 
sorrow  as  now    impressed   themselves  upon 
features, 

^' He  has  not  come,*'  said  she;  **but  I  can 
wait — I  can  wait — it  will  teach  my  heart  to  be 
patient'* 

She  then  clasped  her  hands^  and  sitting  dowa 
under  the  shade  of  the  yew  tree,  mused  and 
murmured  to  herself  alternately,  but  in  such  an 
evident  spirit  of  desolation  and  despair,  as  made 
her  father  fear  that  her  heart  would  literally 
break  down  under  the  heavy  burthen  of 
miaery.     When  she  sat  here  nearly  an  hour,  he 
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approached  her,  and  gently  taking  her  hand, 
which  felt  aa  cold  as  marble,  said — 

<<  Win  you  not  come  home,  darling  ?  Your 
mamma  is  anxious  you  should  return  to  her. 
Come,^  and  he  attempted  gently  to  draw  her 
with  him. 

'*  I  can  waity  I  can  wait,"  she  replied,  **  if 
he  should  come  and  find  me  gone,  he  would 
break  his  heart — I  can  wait" 

^*  Oh,  do  not  droop,  my  sweet  sister ;  do  not 
droop  so  much;  all  will  yet  be  well,"  said 
Agnes,  weeping. 

"  I  care  for  none  but  him — to  me  there  is 
only  one  being  in  life — all  else  is  a  blank;  but 
he  will  not  come,  and  is  it  not  too  much  to  try 
the  patience  of  a  heart  so  fond  and  faithful  as 
mme?" 

"  It  IS  not  likely  he  will  come  to-day,"  re- 
plied Agnes  i  ^^  something  has  prevented  him  ; 
but  to-morrow " 

**  I  will  seek  him  elsewhere,"  said  Jane, 
rising  suddenly ;  ^^  but  is  it  not  singular,  indeed, 
to  what  strange  passes  things  may  come?  A 
young  lady  seeking  her  lover ! — not  over-modest 
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certainly^nayj  positively  iodelicate — fie  upon 
me!  Why  should  I  thus  expose  myself?  It  b 
unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter,  and  Jane 
Sinclair  will  not  do  it/* 

She  then  walked  a  few  paces  homewards,  but 
again  stopped  and  earnestly  looked  in  every  di- 
rection, as  if  expecting  to  see  the  object  of  her 
love.  Long  indeed  did  she  linger  about  a  spot 
80  dear  to  her ;  and  often  did  she  sit  down 
again  and  rise  to  go — sometimes  wringing  her 
hands  in  the  muteness  of  sorrow,  and  sometimes 
exhibitiog  a  sense  of  her  neglect  in  terms  of 
pettish  and  indirect  censure  against  Osborne  for 
his  delay.  It  was  in  one  of  those  capricious 
moments  that  she  bent  her  steps  homewards; 
and  as  she  had  again  to  pass  that  part  of  the 
river  where  the  accident  occurred  to  the  dove, 
Agnes  and  her  father  observed  that  she  instinc- 
tively put  her  hand  to  her  shoulder,  and  appeared 
as  if  disappointed.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
she  made  no  observation  whatever,  but,  much 
to  their  satisfaction,  mechanically  proceeded 
towards  Spring-vale  House,  which  she  reached 
without  utterbg  another  word* 
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Until  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
M'Cormick,  this  silence  remained  unbroken. 
She  sat  nearly  in  the  same  attitude,  evidently 
pondering  on  something  that  excited  great  pain^ 
as  was  observable  by  her  frequent  startings,  and 
a  disposition  to  look  wildly  about  her,  as  if  with 
an  intention  of  suddenly  speaking.  These^ 
however,  passed  quickly  away,  and  she  ge- 
nerally relapsed  into  her  wild  and  unsettled 
reveries. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  sat  with  her  in 
silence  for  a  considerable  time— Ustening  to  her 
iDcoherencies  from  an  anxiety  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  what  she  might  utter,  whe- 
ther her  insanity  was  likely  to  be  transient,  or 
otherwise.  The  cause  of  it  he  had  already 
beard  from  report  generally,  and  a  more  exact 
and  circumstantial  account  on  that  day  from  her 
brother  William. 

"  It  is  difficult/'  he  at  length  said,  "  to  form 
any  thing  like  an  exact  opinion  upon  the  first 
attack  of  insanityi  arising  from  a  disappointment 
of  the  heart.  Much  depends  upon  the  firmness 
of  the  general  character,   and  the  natural  force 
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of  common  sense.  If  I  were  to  judge,  not  only 
by  what  I  hare  heard  from  this  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  creature,  as  well  as  from  the 
history  of  her  heart,  which  her  brother  gave  me 
80  fully,  I  would  say  that  I  think  this  attack 
will  not  be  a  long  one.  I  am  of  opiniou  that 
her  mind  Is  in  a  state  of  transition,  not  from 
reason  but  to  it ;  and  that  this  transition  wiU  not 
be  completed  without  much  physical  suffering* 
The  state  of  her  pulse  assures  me  of  tUst 
does  the  coldness  of  her  hands,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  this  very  night 
she  were  attacked  with  strong  fits*  These,  if 
they  take  place,  will  either  restore  her  to  rea* 
son  or  confirm  her  insanity.  Poor  girl," 
the  amiable  man,  looking  on  her  whilst  his  eyei"^ 
filled  with  tears ;  **  he  must  have  been  a  heart- 
less wretch  to  abandon  such  a  creature.  My 
dear  Jane/'  be  added»  addressing  her,  for 
had  been,  and  still  ia,  familiar  with  the  family, 
*•  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  so  unwell,  but 
you  will  soon  be  better.  Do  you  not  know 
mer 

**  It  was  sworn,"  said  the  unhappy  mc 
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*'it  was  sworn,  and  I  felt  this  here^here"— 
and  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  *^  I 
felt  this  little  tenant  of  my  poor  bosom  sink — 
sink,  and  my  blood  going  from  my  cheeks  when 
the  words  were  uttered.  More  beautiful !  more- 
beautiful!  why,  and  what  is  love  if  it  is  borne 
away  merely  by  beauty?  I  loved  him  not  for 
his  beauty  alone — I  loved  him  because  he — he 
— because  he  loved  me — but  at  first  I  eUd  love 
him  for  his  beauty;  well  he  has  found  another 
more  beautiful ;  and  his  own  Jane  Sinclair,  his 
Fawn  of  Spring-vale,  as  he  used  to  call  me,  is 
forgotten.  But  mark  me — let  none  dare  to 
blame  him — he  only  fulfilled  his  destined  part — 
the  thing  was  foredoomed,  and  I  knew  that  by 
my  suppression  of  the  truth  to  my  papa,  the 
seal  of  reprobation  was  set  to  my  soul.  Then 
— ^then  it  was  that  I  felt  myself  a  castaway  I 
And  indeed,"  she  added,  rising  up  and  laying 
the  fore  finger  of  her  right  hand  on  the  palm  of 
her  left,  **  I  would  at  any  time  sacrifice  myself 
for  his  happiness ;  I  would ;  yet  alas,''  she 
added,  sitting  down  and  hanging  her  head  in 
sorrow ;    "  why— why   is   it  that  /  am   so  mise- 
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rable,  wben   he  is  happy?     Why   is   that,  Miae 
Jane   Sinclair— why  is  that?**     She  theo  sighed 
deeply,  and    added,  in    a  tone   of  pathos   almosi j 
irresistible — "  Oh    that    I    had    the    wings    of  »^ 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest*" 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when^  by  a  beauti- 
ful and  affecting  coincidence,  Ariel  entered  the 
room,  and  immediately  flew  into  her  bosom. 
She  put  her  hand  up  and  patted  it  for  some  tim€ 
rather  unconsciously  than  otherwise, 

**  Ah,  you  foolish  bird,**  she  at  length  said ; 
**  have  you  no  better  place  of  refuge ;  no  calmer 
spot  to  repose  upon,  than  a  troubled  and  n 
broken  heart?*' 

This  incident  of  the  dove,  together  with  the 
mournful  truth  of  this  melancholy  observation, 
filled  every  eye  with  tears,  except  those  of  her 
father,  who  now  exhibited  a  spirit  of  calm 
obedience  to  what  he  considered  an  affliction 
that  called  upon  him  to  act  as  one  whose  faith 
was  not  the  mere  theory  of  a  Christian. 

*'  But,"  added  Jane,  "  there  is,  I  know,  one 
that  loves  me,  and  one  that  pities  me.  My 
papa  knows  that   I  am  foredoomed,   and  cannot 
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but  pity   me;  but   where  18  hef   aud    why    does 
be  delay  so  long  ?     Hush  \  I  will  nlng — 

The  dawtkin^  of  mom,  the  dAyligbt'a  tinklof , 

The  night's  long  hoort  BtiU  find  me  thiiikijig 

Of  tbee^  thee — only  thee  \ 

She  poured  a  spirit  into  these  words  ^bo  full 
of  the  wild  sorrow  of  insamty,  as  to  produce 
an  effect  that  was  thriillag  and  fearful  upon 
those  who  were  forced  to  listen  to  her.  Nay, 
her  voice  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  awaken 
her  own  emotions,  or  to  revive  ber  memory  to 
a  confused  perception  of  ber  situation.  And 
in  mercy  it  would  appear  that  Providence 
unveiled  only  half  her  misery  to  reason ;  for  from 
the  effect  which  even  that  passing  glimpse  had 
upon  her,  it  is  not  wrong  to  infer  that  had 
she  seen  it  in  its  full  extent,  she  would  have 
immediately  simk  under   it. 

After  singing  the  words  of  Moore  with  all 
the  unregulated  pathos  of  a  maniac,  she  wrung 
her  hands,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
silent-  During  this  interval  she  sighed  deeply^ 
and  after  a  pause  of  half  an  hour  arose 
suddenly,   and  seizing  her  father  by  the  breast 
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of  the  coat,  brought  him  over^  and  placed  bioi 
on    the     sofa    heside     her.     She     then     looked 
earnestly  into  his  face,  and  was  about  to  speal^ 
but  her   thoughts   were   too  weak  for  the  task, 
and  after  putting  her  hand  to  her  foreheadj  as 
if    to    assist    her    recollection,    she    let    it    faU 
passively    beside    her,  and  hung  her  head  in  a 
mood,   partaking  at  once  of  childish  pique  and  ■ 
deep  dejection; 

The  doctor,  who  watched  her  cloeefa^J 
observed,  that  in  his  opinion  the  consequeniMV 
of  the  unhappy  intelligence  that  day  com- 
municated to  her,  had  not  yet  fully  developed 
themselves.  *^The  storm  has  not  yet  burst," 
he  added,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  tkt 
elements  for  it  are  fast  gathering.  She  will 
certmnly  have  a  glimpse  of  reason  befim 
the  paroxysms  appear,  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  is  what  wiU  induce  them." 

<<  How     soon,     doctor,*'    asked     her    tnotbOMJ 
**do  you  think  she  wiU  have  to  encounter  tM^ 
fresh  and  woeful  trial  ?** 

**  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  within  the 
lapse  of  twenty*four  hoars ;  certainly  within  forty- 
eight." 
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The  amiable  doctor's  opinion,  however,  was 
tnoch  more  quickly  verified  than  he  imagined; 
for  Jane,  whose  heart  yearned  towards  her 
fat^r  with  the  beautiful  instinct  of  an 
affection  which  scarcely  insanity  itself  could 
overcome,'  once  more  looked  earnestly  into  his 
face,  with  an  eye  in  which  meaning  and 
madness  seemed  to  struggle  with  each  other 
for  the  mastery.  She  gazed  at  him  for  a  long 
time,  put  her  hands  upon  his  white  hair,  into 
which  she  twined  her  long  white  fingers ;  once 
or  twice  she  smiled,  and  said  something  in  a  voice 
too  low  to  be  beard;  but  all  at  once  she  gave 
a  convulsive  start,  clasped  her  hands  woefully, 
and  throwing  herself  on  his  bosom,  exclaimed — 

**  Oh,  papa,  papa — your  child  is  lost :  pray 
for  me — pray  for  me." 

Her  sobs  became  too  thick  and  violent  for 
further  utterance ;  she  panted  and  wrought 
strongly,  until  at  length  she  lay  with  locked 
teeth  and  clenched  hands  struggling  in  a  fit 
which  eventuaUy,  by  leaving  her,  terminated 
in  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility. 

For    upwards    of    three     days    she    suffered 
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iniHr  ilijiii  finy  person  acqoamted  widi  ha 
ilolirary  of  conKtittitJon  could  deem  her  captbk 
ipf  i^iifluriiig.  Atitl,  indeedf  wer^  it  ool  diat 
llitt  ttid  riMidi'TiHj  by  Dr.  M'Comiick  wis  90 
protti]it  iifiil  HI)  Hkilful,  it  is  po6^ble  that  tlie 
mirrowN  itf  (ho  fait  I  if  ul  Jane  Sinclair  mighl 
Inivo  lu^rii  c'IohikL  On  the  fourth  day,  faaweTer» 
■bo  oxporionc  od  a  change ;  but,  alajs,  swA.  a 
r*hatigi«  tin  M\  the  loving  and  beloved  group 
who  liiid  bung  over  her  couch  with  anxious 
hopAi  of  hor  restoration  to  reason,  now  utterly 
ho|MibtNi  and  mii^tirable.  She  arose  from  her 
Itaronymnft  a  beautiful,  happy,  and  smtlbg 
miiiiia(*»  from  whone  houI  in  mercy  had  been 
rtiniovod  tbut  i4u»cc!«piibility  of  mental  pain, 
wliicli  coniititutoti  tho  burthen  and  bitterness  of 
nrditinry  ndauuty. 

The*  fir«t  pemon  viho  discovered  this  was  her" 
motbi^ri   who,    on    tlie    fourth    morning    of    her 
illnesst    had    stolon    to  her  bedside  to  see  how 
hor      beloved    one     fcU.      Agnes,     who     wou 
permit    no    other    person    to   nurse  her  darlix 
sister,   lay  asleep   with  her  head  reclined  upon 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  baring  been  overcome 
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her  grief  and  die  &tigue  of  mcessant  watching. 
Aa  her  modier  atooped  down  to  look  into  the 
lolBerei^a  five,  her  heart  bounded  with*  delight 
on  aeeiog  Jane*a  eyea  amiling  upon  her  with  all 
die  aymptoms  ot  recognition. 

^'Jane,  my  heart's  dearest,"  she  said,  in  a 
soothing,  low  inquiry,  ** don't  you  know  me?** 

"Yea,  vefy  well,"  she  replied;  "you  are 
my  mamma,  and  this  is  Agnes  sleeping  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed.    Why  does  she  sleep  there?" 

The  happy  mother  scarcely  heard  her  chQd's 
question,  for  ere  the  words  were  well  uttered 
she  Ittd  her  head  down  upon  the  mourner's  bosom, 
in  a  bursty  of  melancholy  joy,  and  wept  so 
loudly  that  her  voice  awakened  Agnes,  who 
starting  up,  exclaimed — 

''Oh,  mother,  mother — what  is  this?  Is — is 
our  darling  gone  at  last  I  Jane  gone,''  she  said. 
^'  No,  no — she  must  not — she  would  not  leave 
her  Agnes.     Oh  mother — ^mother,   is  it  so?" 

''No,  no,  Agnes  love;  no— but  may  the 
mercy  of  God  be  exalted  for  ever,  Jane  knows 
her  mamma  this  morning,  and  she  knows  you 
too,  Agnes." 
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That  ever  faithful  sister  no  sooner  heard  the 
words,  than  a  smile  of  indescribable  happinc 
overspread  her  face,  which,  however,  became 
instantly  pale,  and  the  next  moment  she  sunk 
down,  and  in  a  long  swoon  forgot  both  the  lore  i 
sorrow  of  her  favourite  sister.  In  little  mor«P 
than  a  minute  the  family  were  assembled  in  the 
sick-room,  and  heard  from  Mrs.  Sinclair's  lif 
tlie  history,  as  she  thought,  of  their  beloved  ODe*i 
recovery.  Agnes  was  soon  restored, 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  witness  a  scene 
of  such  unexpected  delight,  as  that  present 
by  the  rejoicing  group  which  surrounded  the  bed 
of  th^   happy— alas,    too  happy,    Jane  Sinclair. 

"  Is   it   possible,   my   dear,*'   said   her   fathefi^ 
^Hhat  our  darling  is  restored  to  her  sense 
recollection  ?** 

*'  Try  her,    Henry,"  said  the  proud  mother. 

**Jane,  my  love,  do  you  not  know  me?"'  he 
asked. 

<*  To  be  sure,  papa ;  to  be  sure,"  she  replied, 
smiling^ 

"And    you    know     all     of    us,    my    heart'0 
treasure?" 
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"BUp  me  np  9L  litde/'  she  replied;  ''now 
I  win  diow  yoa:  you  are  my  papa— there  is 
oqr  mawiiii— that  is  Williamr— and  Maria  there 
wfflkiunia'' 

Maria»  60m  whose  eyes  gushed  tears  of 
dsUgfaty  llew  to  the  sweet  girl's  bosom. 

''Boty"  added  Jane,  ''there  is  another— 
wmiher  that  must  come  to  my  bosom  and  «toy 
there— Jkgnes  r* 

'*  I  am  here,  my  own  darling/'  replied  Agnes, 
stoopng  and  fiolding  her  arms  about  the  beau- 
tifiil  creature's  snow-white  neck,  whilst  she 
kissed  her  lips  with  a  fervour  of  affection  equal 
to  the  deli£^t  experienced  at  her  supposed 
recovery* 

''There  now,  Agnes,  you  are  to  sleep  with 
me  to-night:  but  I  want  my  papa.  Papa  I 
want  you*" 

Her  father  stood  forward,  his  mild  eyes 
beaming  with  an  expression  of  delight  and 
happiness. 

"  I  am  here,  my  sweet  child." 

^You  ought,  to  be  a  proud  man,  papa;  a 
proud  man:   although  I  say  it,  that  ought  not 
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to  say  it^  you  are  father  to  the  roost  beautiful 
^1  in  Europe.  Charles  Osbome  has  travelled 
Europe,  and  can  find  none  at  all  so  beautiful 
as  the  Fawn  of  SpriDg-vale,  and  so  he  is  comiiig 
borne  one  of  these  days  to  marry  me,  because 
you  know,  because  be  could  find  none  ebe  so 
beautiful.  If  he  had — if  he  had — you  know — I^ 
you  may  be  assured,  would  not  be  the  girl  of 
his  choice-  Yet  I  would  marry  him  still,  if  it 
were  not  for  one  thing;  and  that  is — that  I 
am  foredoomed :  a  reprobate  and  a  castaway ; 
predestined — predestined — and  so  I  would  not 
wish  to  drag  hira  to  hell  along  with  me  ;  I 
therefore  act  the  heroic  part,  and  refuse  him* 
Still  it  is  something^ — oh,  it  is  much — and  I  am 
proud  of  it,  not  on  my  own  account,  but  on 
his,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Europe  ( 
I  am  proud  of  it,  because  he  would  not 
me  if  I  were  not." 

Oh  unhappy,  but  affectionate  mourners, 
— ^what  was  all  you  had  yet  suffered,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  sudden  and  unexpected  misery 
of  this  bitter  moment*  Your  hearts  had  gathered 
in  joy   and  happiness    around    the  bed  of   that 
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sweet  girl,  the  gleanu  of  whose  insanity  you 
had  nustaken  for  the  Hght  of  reason  ;  and  now 
has  hope  disappeared,  and  the  darkness  of  utter 
despair  fidlen  upon  you  aD  for  erer. 

"  I  wish  to  rise,**  she  proceeded,  <<  and  to 
jmn  in  looming  prayer  ;  until  then  I  shall  only 
dress  in  my  wrapper :  after  that  I  shaU  dress 
as  becomes  me.  I  know  I  have  nothing  to  tope 
either  in  tfai^  world  or  the  next,  consequently 
pride  in  me  is  not  a  sin :  the  measure  of  my 
misery  has  been  filled  up ;  and  the  only  interval 
ot  happiness  left  me,  is  that  between  thb  and 
death.     Dress  me,    Agnes." 

The  pause  arising  firom  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  her 
settled  insanity,  was  indeed  an  exemplification 
of  that  grief  which  lies  too  deep  for  tears.  None 
of  them  could  weep,  but  they  looked  upon  her 
and  each  other,  with  a  silent  agony,  which  far 
transcended  the  power   of   clamorous  sorrow. 

"  Children,**  said  her  father,  whose  fortitude, 
considering  the  nature  of  this  his  great  affliction, 
was  worthy  of  better  days ;  "  let  us  neither 
look    upon   our   beloved   one,    nor   upon    each 
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her  resulted  frooi    those    Tirtiies,     vhich    ereo 
insanity  oonU  not  altogether  repress. 

When  they  had  arisen  froQ  their  knees,  she 
again  addressed  Agnes  in  a  tone  of  cheerful 
sweetness,  sodi  as  die  had  exhibited  in  her 
happier  days. 

*^  Agnes,  now  for  our  task ;  and  indeed  you 
must  perform  it  with  care.  Remember  that 
you  are  about  to  dress  the  most  beautiful  giri 
in  Europe.  What  a  fair  casUway  am  I, 
Agnes?" 

^*  I  hope  not  a  castaway,  Jane  ;  but  I  shall 
dress  you  with  care  and  tenderness,  notwith- 
standing.'* 

**  Every  day  I  must  dress  in  my  best,  be- 
cause when  Charles  returns,  you  know  it  will 
be  necessar}'  that  I  should  justify  his  choice, 
by  appearing  as  beautiful  as  possible.** 

*^  Give  the  innocent  her  own  way,**  said  her 
father  ;  ^^  give  her,  in  all  that  may  gratify  the 
child,  her  own  way,  where  it  is  not  directly 
wrong  to  do  so." 

Agnes  and  she  then  went  up  to  her  room, 
that  she  might  indulge  in  that  harmless  bappi- 
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iiess,  which  the  JtcHon  of  hope  had,  under  the 
mercy  of  God,  extracted  from  the  rtalUtf  of 
despair. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  toilette  was  over, 
she  and  her  sister  returned  to  the  parlour, 
and  they  could  notice  a  slight  tinge  of  colour 
adfled  to  her  pale  cheek,  by  the  proud  con* 
sriousnees  of  her  beauty.  The  exertion,  how- 
ever, she  had  undergone,  considering  her 
extremely  weak  and  exhausted  state  of  health, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear  long.  But  a 
few  minutes  had  elapsed  after  her  re-appearaDce 
in  the  parlour,  when  she  said — 

**  Mamma,  I  am  unwell  ;  I  want  to  be  un- 
dressed, and  to  go  to  bed  :  I  am  yery  faint, 
help  me  to  bed,  mamma — and  if  you  come  and 
stay  with  me,  I  shall  tell  you  every  tiling 
about  my  prospects  in  life— yes,  and  m  death 
too  ;  because  I  have  prospects  in  death — but 
ah/'  she  added,  shuddering,  *'  they  are  dark 
—dark  !" 

Seldom,  indeed,  was  a  family  tried  like  thia 
family  ;  and  never  was  the  endurance  of  do- 
mestic love,    and  its   triumph   over  the   chilling 
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habit  of  ifflirtinn,  iDore  sigiullj  maxufested 
tlian  m  tbe  oadjiBg  teodenwss  of  dieir  hearts 
and  hmb,  in  aB  that  was  neoeasaiy  to  her 
comfort,  or  ilfindirf  by  the  chikfidi  caprices 
of   her  Baladr. 

On  gob^  up  stam,  die  kiawd  them  aB  as 
nsoal,  but  thej  then  dbrovered,  for  the  first 
tune,  in  an  its  bittemeas,  what  a  dark  and 
melandiofy  enjojrmeot  it  is  to  kiss  the  lips  of 
a  maniar,  vho  has  loved  us,  and  whom  we 
atin  most  lore. 

**  Jane,"  said  William,  straggling  to  be  firm, 
'*  kirn  me,    too,  before  jod  go.** 

'*  Come  to  me,  Wflfiam,^  said  she,  *'  far  I 
am  not  able  to  go  to  you.  Oh,  my  brother, 
if  I  did  not  bre  jrou,  I  would  be  \ery 
wicked.** 

The  affectionate  young  man  kissed  her,  and, 
as  be  did,  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
He  wept  aloud. 

**  I  nerer,  nerer  gaTc  her  up  till  now,"  be 
yxcU""^  ;  '^  but^ — and  his  face  darkened  into 
deep  indignation  as  be  spoke,  "  we  shall  see 
about  it  yet,  Jane  dear.     I  shall  allow  a  month 
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or  two — she  may  recover ;  but  if  I  suffer  this 
to  go  uuav^^^"  he  paused ;  "  I  meant  no- 
thing/* he  added,  '*  except  that  I  will  not  des- 
pair  of  her  yet.*' 

About  ten  days  restored  her  to  something  like 
health,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  constitu- 
tion had  sustained  a  shock  which  it  could  not 
long  survive.  Of  this  Dr»  M'Cormick  assured 
them. 

**  In   so    delicate   a   subject   as    she    is,"    he 
added,     "  we    usually    find    that    when    reason 
goes,    the  physical  powers  soon  follow  it.       But 
if  my  opinion  be  correct,   I  think  you  will  h^Tej 
the  consolation  of    seeing  her  mind  clear  before 
she   dies.      There    comes    often    in   such  cases  ^ 
what  the  common  people   properly,    and   indeed  | 
beautifully,   term   a   Mght   before   death,    and     I 
think  she  will  have  it.      As  you  are  unanimous 
against  putting  her  into  a  private  asylum,    you 
must    only    watch   the   sweet    girl   quietly,    and 
without  any   appearance  of    vigilance,     allowing 
her  in  all  that  is  harmless  and  indifferent  to  have 
her  own  way.     Religious    feeUng    you  perceive 
constitutes    a    strong  feature  in  her  case,    the 
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rest  18  obnoutly  the  result  of  the  fidthless 
conduct  of  Osborne.  Poor  girl,  here  she 
comes  apparently  quite   happy.** 

Jane  entered  as  he  spoke,  after  having  been 
dressed  as  usual  for  the  day,  in  her  best  appareL 
She  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  glass,  and 
re-adjusted  her  hair,  which  had,  she  thought, 
got  a  little  out  of  order ;  after  which  she  said 
smiling, — 

**  Why  should  I  fear  comparisons  ?  He  may 
come  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  I  am  ready  to 
receive  him,  but  do  you  know  I  think  that  my 
papa  and  mamma  are  not  at  all  so  fond  of  me 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Is  it  not  an  honour  to 
have  for  their  daughter  a  girl  whose  beauty  is 
unsurpassed  in  Europe  ?  I  am  not  proud  of 
it  for  my  own   sake   but  for  bis." 

"  Jane,  do  you  not  know  this  gentleman, 
dear  ?"    said  her  mother. 

"  Oh  yes  ;   that  is  Dr.   M'Cormick." 

''  I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  health  is  so 
mtich  improved,    my  dear,'*    said  the  doctor. 

**  Oh  yes ;"  she  replied,  "  I  am  quite  well — 
that  is,   so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned ;   but 
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for  all  so  happy  as  I  look,  you  would  never 
guess  that  I  am  reprobate.  Now  could  you 
tell  me,  doctor,  why  it  is  that  I  look  so  happy, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  I  am  foredoomed 
misery  ?** 

**  No  r    he   replied,     '*  but  you   will   tell 
yourself." 

**  Why  it  is  because  I  do  know  it* — Kjuncm^ 
the  worst  is  often  a  great  consolation,    I  aggure 
you.      I,    at    least,    have   felt   it   so/' 

**  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  lost  in  that  sweet 
girl  !**    exclaimed   the   worthy  physician. 

**  But  it  seems,  mamma,"  she  proceeded, 
^*  there  is  a  report  gone  abroad  that  I  am  mad. 
I  met  yesterday— was  it  not  yesterday,  Agnes? 
— I  met  a  young  woman  down  on  the  river 
side,  and  she  asked  me  if  it  were  true  that  1 
was  crazed  with  love,  and  how  do  you  tliink 
I  replied  mamma  ?  I  said  to  her,  •  if  you 
would  avoid  misery — misery,  mark — never  vio- 
late truth  even  indirectly.*  T  said  that  solemnly^ 
and  would  have  said  more  but  that  Ag 
buked  her  for  speaking,  and  then  wepi 
you  not   weep,    Agnes?" 
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^*  Oh  no  wonder  I  should,"  replied  her  sis- 
ter deeply  moved  ;  **  the  interview  she  alludes 
to,  doctor,  was  one  that  occurred  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  between  her  and  another  poor 
girl  in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  also  unsettled, 
owing  to  'a  desertion  of  a  stiU  baser  kind.  It 
was  becoming  too  affecting  to  listen  to,  and 
I   chid  the  poor  thing  off." 

^*  Yes,     indeed,     she    chid    her  off,    and  the 

poor  thing,  as  she  told  me,  about  to  be  a  bride 

to-morrow.     She  said  she  was  in  quest  of  William, 

that    they    might    be    married,    and   asked    me 

if    I   had  seen  him.      If    you    do,    she   added, 

tell    him    that    Fanny  is   waiting   for  him,    and 

that  as  every   thing  is   ready   she   expects   hell 

come  and  marry  her  to-morrow,  as  he  promised. 

Now,     mamma,     Agnes   said  that  although  she 

chid    her,    she   wept  for   her,    but   why   should 

you  weep,    Agnes,    for  a  girl  who   is  about   to 

become  a  bride  to-morrow  ?     Surely  you  did  not 

weep  because  she  was  going  to  be  made  happy  ? 

Did   you?" 

"  AU  who  are  going  to  become  brides  are  not 
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about  to  experience  happiness,    my   dear,*'    re- 
plied her  sister. 

"  Oh,  I  should  think  so  certainly,  Agnes," 
replied  Jane*  "  Fie,  fie,  dear  sister  Agnes,  do 
not  lay  down  such  doctrine.  Did  you  not  see 
the  happy  girl  we  met  yesterday — was  it  jester^  ^ 
day  ?  But  no  matter,  Agnes,  we  shall  not 
quarrel  abont  it.  Come  and  walk*  Good-bye^ 
my  mamma ;  doctor,  I  wish  you  good  morning,** 
and  with  a  grace  that  was  inimitable,  she  made 
him  a  distant,  but  most  respectful  curtay. 

'^  Oh  r*  said  she,  turning  back,  *^  if  any! 
stranger  should  arrive  during  my  abdenc 
mamma,  send  for  me  immediately ;  or  stay — no^ 
do  not — let  him  meet  me  at  the  place  appointed  ; 
I  will  be  there.*' 

She  then   took   Agnes'  arm,  for  Agnes  it  was" 
who  attended  her  in  all  her  ramblings,  and  both 
proceeded  on    their   every-day  saunter  througla 
the  adjoining  fields. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  LiTTLB  time,  indeed,  proved  how  very  accu- 
rate had  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  M^Connick; 
for  although  Jane  was  affected  by  no  particular 
bodily  complaint,  yet  it  i^peared  by  every  day's 
observation  that  she  was  gradually  sinking.  In 
the  mean  time  three  or  four  months  elapsed 
without  bringing  about  any  symptom  whatsoever 
of  improvement.  Her  derangement  flashed  out 
into  no  extraordinary  paroxysm,  but  on  the  con- 
trary assumed  a  wild  and  graceful  character, 
sometimes  light  and  unsettled  as  the  glancing  of 
sunbeams  on  a  disturbed  current,  and  occasion- 
ally pensive  and  beautiful  as  the  beams  of  an 
autumnal  moon.  In  all  the  habits  of  the  family 
she  was  most  exact.  Her  devotional  composure 
at  prayer  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  the 
humblest  piety;  her  attendance  at  Meeting  was 
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remarkably  punctual,  and  her  deportment  edi- 
fying to  an  extreme  degree.  The  history,  too, 
of  her  insanity  and  its  cause  had  gone  far  and 
wide  as  did  the  sympathy  which  it  excited.  In 
all  her  Innocent  ramblings  with  Agnes  around 
her  father's  house,  and  through  the  adjoining 
fields,  no  rude  observation  or  unmannered  gaxe 
ever  offended  the  gentle  creature ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  delicate-minded  peasant  of  the 
north  would  often  turn  aside  from  an  appreheup 
sion  of  disturbing  her,  as  well  perhaps  as  out  of 
reverence  for  the  calamity  of  a  creature  so  very 
young  and  beautiful. 

Indeed  many  affecting  observations  were 
made,  which,  could  her  friends  have  heard 
them,  would  have  fallen  like  balm  upon  their 
broken  spirits. — Full  of  compassion  they  were 
for  her  sore  misfortune,  and  of  profound  sym^ 
pat  by  for  the  sorrows  of  her  family* 

"  Alas  the  day,  my  bonnie  lady  1 — My  hemrt 
id  sidr  to  see  sae  lovely  a  thing  gliding  about  see 
unhappy.  Black  be  his  gate  that  had  the  heart 
to  leave  ya«,  for  rank  and  wealth,  my  winaome 
laasie.     Weary  on  him,  and  little  good  mey  hie 
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wealth  and  rank  do  him  I  Oh,  wha  would  haa 
thocht  that  the  peerless  young  blossom  wad  hae 
been  withered  sae  soon,  or  Hhat  the  Fawn  o' 
Spring-vale  wad  hae  ever  come  to  the  Uke  o* 
this.  Alas !  the  day,  too,  for  the  friends  that 
nurst  you,  my  bonnie  bairn !"  and  then  the  kind- 
hearted  matron  would  wipe  her  eyes  on  seeing 
the  Car-loved  Fawn  of  Spring-vale  passing  by, 
unconscious  that  the  fatal  arrow  which  had  first 
struck  her  was  still  quivering  in  her  side. 

The  fourth  month  had  now  elapsed,  and 
Jane's  malady  neither  exhibited  any  change  nor 
the  slightest  symptom  of  improvement.  William, 
who  had  watched  her  closely  all  along,  saw  that 
oo  hope  of  any  such  consummation  existed* 
He  remarked,  too,  with  a  bitter  sense  of  the 
unprincipled  injury  inflicted  on  the  confiding  girl, 
that  every  week  drew  her  perceptibly  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  grave.  His  blood  had  in  fact 
been  long  boiling  in  his  veins  with  an  indigna- 
tion which  he  could  scarcely  stifle.  He  enter- 
tained, however,  a  strong  reverence  for  religion, 
and  had  Jancy  after  a  reasonable  period,  re- 
covered,   he   intended  to   leave    Osborne   to   be 
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punished  only  by  his  own  remorse.  There  was 
no  prospect,  however,  of  her  being  restored  to 
reason,  and  now  his  determination  waa  finally 
taken.  Nay,  »o  deeply  resolved  had  he  been 
on  this  a$  an  ultimate  step  in  the  event  of  her 
not  recovering,  that  soon  after  Mr.  Osbome^s 
return  from  London,  he  waited  on  that  gentle- 
man, and  declared  his  indignation  at  the  treachery 
of  his  son  to  be  so  deep  and  implacable  that 
he  requested  of  him  as  a  personal  favour,  ta 
suspend  all  communication  with  the  unhappy 
^irFs  family,  lest  he  might  be  tempted  even  by 
the  sight  of  any  person  connected  with  so  base 
man,  to  go  and  pistol  him  on  whatever  spot  he 
might  be  able  to  tind  him.  This,  which  wa« 
rather  harsh  to  the  amiable  gentleman,  excited 
in  his  breast  more  of  sorrow  than  resentnieDl. 
But  it  happened  fortunately  enough  for  bath 
parties  that  a  day  or  two  before  this  angry  cain- 
munication,  Dr.  M^Cormick  had  waited  upon 
the  latter,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  any 
intercourse  between  the  two  families  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  Jane's  state  of  inhid,  bf 
exciting  associations    that  might  bring   back    to 
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her  memory  the  conduct  of  his  son.  The  con- 
sequence  was,  that  they  saw  each  other  only  by 
accident,  although  Mr.  Osborne  often  sent  to 
inquire  privately  after  Jane's  health. 

Wniiam  having  now  understood  that  Osborne 
and  his  wife  resided  in  Paris,  engaged  a  friend 
to  accompany  him  thither,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  his  sbter*  All  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  accordingly  made;  the  very  day  for  their 
departure  was  appointed,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  Agnes  actually  written,  to  relieve  the  family 
from  the  alarm  occasioned  by  his  disappearance, 
when  a  communication  from  Osborne  to  his 
father,  at  once  satisfied  the  indignant  young 
man  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  an  object  for 
human  resentment* 

This  requires  but  brief  explanation.  Osborne, 
possessing  as  he  did,  ambition,  talent,  and 
enthusiasm  in  a  high  degree,  was  yet  deficient 
in  that  firmness  of  purpose  which  is  essential 
to  distinction  either  in  public  or  in  private  life. 
His  wife  was  undoubtedly  both  beautiful  and 
accomplished,  and  it  is  undeniable  thai  his  mar- 
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riage  with  her  opened  to  him  brilhant  prospecta 
as  a  public  man.  Notwithstanding  her  heautyi 
however,  their  union  took  place  not  to  gratify 
bis  loTQ  but  his  ambition.  Jane  Sinclair,  in 
point'  of  fact  had  never  been  displaced  from  his 
afiecdon,  for  as  she  was  in  his  eye  the  most 
beautiful,  so  was  she  in  the  moments  of  self- 
examination,  the  best  beloved.  This,  however, 
availed  the  unhappy  girl  but  little,  with  a  man 
in  whose  character  ambition  was  the  predominant 
impulse.  To  find  himself  beloved  by  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  of  wealth  and  fashion  was 
too  much  for  one  who  possessed  but  little  firm- 
ness and  an  insatiable  thirst  after  distinction. 
To  jostle  men  of  rank  and  property  out  of 
path,  and  to  jostle  them  successfully,  when  a; 
preaching  the  heart  of  an  heiress,  was  too  much' 
for  the  vanity  of  an  obscure  young  man,  with 
only  a  handsome  person  and  good  talents  toy 
recommend  liim.  The  glare  of  fashionable 
and  the  unexpected  success  of  his  addre 
made  him  giddy,  and  despite  an  inefTaceab 
conviction  of  dishonor  and  treacherj',  be  fotiod 
himself  husband  to  a  rich  heiress,  and  son-in-law 
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to  a  baronet.     And  now  was  be  launched  in  fall 
career   upon   the   current  of  fasblonable  dissipa- 
tion, otherwise  called  high  life.     This  he  might 
ha?e    borne    as    well  as    the   otljer    votaries    of 
polished  profligacy^  were   it  not  for   one  Simple 
consideration  ^he    had   neither   health   nor    con- 
stitution, nor,  to  do  the  early  lover  of  Jane  Sin- 
clair justice,  heart  for  the  modes  and  habits  of 
that  society,  thruugh    the   vortices   of  which   he 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  whirl.     He  was 
not  in  fact  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  mo- 
tions of  his  fashionable  wife,  and   the   result  in 
a   very  short  time   was,  that   their   hearts  were 
discovered  to  be  any  thing  but  congenial — in  fact» 
any  thing  but  united.     The  absence  of  domestic 
happiness  joined  to  that  remorse  which  his  con- 
duct towards  the  unassuming  but  beautiful  object 
of  his  first  affection  entailed   upon  a  heart  that, 
notwithstanding    its    errors,     was    incapable     of 
foregoing  its  own  convictions,  soon  broke  down 
the   remaining   stamina   of  his   constitution,    and 
before  the  expiration  of  three  mouths,  he  found 
himself  hopelessly   smitten   by  the  same  disease 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  his  family.     His  phy* 
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sicians  told  him  that  if  there  were  any  chance 
of  his  recovery,  it  raust  be  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
native  air ;  aod  his  wife  with  a  fashionable 
apathy,  expressed  the  same  opinion^  and  hoped 
that  he  might,  after  a  proper  sojourn  at  home, 
be  enabled  to  rejoin  her  early  in  the  following 
season  at  Naples.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  mournful  consequences 
which  his  perfidy  had  produced  upon  the  in- 
tellect of  our  unhappy  Jane.  His  father,  who 
in  fact  still  entertained  hopes  of  her  ultimate 
aanity,  now  that  his  son  was  married,  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  embitter  his  peace  by  a  detail 
of  the  evils  he  had  occasioned  her.  But  wheo^ 
like  her  brother  William,  he  despaired  of  her 
recovery,  he  considered  it  only  an  act  of  justice 
towards  her  and  her  family  to  lay  before  Charles 
the  hideousness  of  his  guilt  together  with  its 
woeful  consequences.  This  melancholy  communi- 
cation was  received  the  day  after  his  physicians 
had  given  him  over,  for  in  fact  the  prescri{ 
tion  of  his  native  air  was  only  a  polite  met 
of  telling  him  that  there  was  no  hope*— 
His  conscience,  which  recent  circumstances  hid 
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already  awakened,  was  not  prepared  for  intelli- 
gence so  dreadfoL  Renwrse,  or  ratfaor  repentance 
aeixed  him,  and  he  wrote  to  beg  that  bis  father 
wooM  soffBT  a  penitent  son  to  come  home  and 
die. 

This  letter,  the  brief  contents  of  which  we 
iiaTe  given,  hisistfaer  submitted  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
•whose  rejdy  was  mdeed  characteristic  of  the 
tezalted  Christian,  who  can  forget  his  own  injuries 
.in  the  (^stresses  of  hb  enemy. 

**  Let  him  come,"    said  the  old  man ;    <^  our 

resentments  have  long  since  passed  away,   and 

why  should  not  yours?     He  has  now  a  higher 

interest  to  look  to  than  any  arising  from  either 

love  or  ambition.     His  immortal  soul  is  at  stake, 

and  if  we  can  reconcile  him  to  heaven,  the  great 

.object  of  existence    will  after    all    be  secured. 

.'God  forbid  that  our  injuries  should  stand  in  the 

way  of  his  salvation.     Allow  me,"  be  added,  ^^  to 

bring  this  letter  home,  that  I  may  read  it  to  my 

family,    with  one  exception,    of   course.     Alas ! 

it  contains  an  instructive  lesson." 

This  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  other, 
and  they  separated. 
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When  William  heard  the  particulars  of 
Osborne's  melancholy  position,  he  of  course  gare 
up  the  hostility  of  his  purpose,  and  laid  before 
his  friend  a  history  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  his  brief  and  unhappy  career, 

'*  He  is  now  a  dying  man,**  said  William,  **  to 
whom  this  life,  its  idle  forms  and  unmeaning 
usages  are  as  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing. 
A  higher  tribunal  than  the  guilty  spirit  of  thi8 
world's  honour  will  demand  satisfaction  from  him 
for  his  baseness  towards  unhappy  Jane.  To 
that  tribunal  I  leave  him  j  but  whether  he  live 
or  die,  I  will  never  look  upon  my  insane  sister, 
without  thinking  of  him  as  a  villain,  and  detesting 
his  very  name  and  memory/' 

If  these  sentiments  be  considered  ungenerous, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  they  manifested  less 
his  resentment  to  Osborne,  than  the  deep  and 
elevated  aiTection  which  he  bore  hb  sister,  for 
whose  injuries  he  felt  much  more  indignaotltf 
than  he  would  have  done  for  Ida  own, 

Jane,  however,  from  this  period  forth  begui 
gradually  to  break  down,  and  her  derangement, 
though  still  inoffensive  and  harmless,  assumed  a 
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more  anxious  and  melancboly  expression This 

might  arise,  to  be  sure,  firom  the  depression  of 
spirits  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  health.  But 
from  wbaierer  cause  il  proceeded,  one  thing  was 
evident,  that  an  air  of  deep  dejection  settled  upon 
her  countenaace  and  whole  deportment.  She  would 
not,  for  instance,  permit  Agnes  in  their  desultory 
rambles  to  walk  by  her  side,  but  besought  her 
to  attend  at  a  distance  behind  her. 

**  I  wish  to  be  alone^  dear  Agnes,"  she  said, 
**  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
without  you.  I  might  have  been  some  time  ago 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  but  now,  Agnes,  I  am 
the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

**  You  have  bad  your  share  of  sorrows,  my 
poor  stricken  creature,"  replied  Agnes  heavily, 

"  But  there  is,  Agnes,  a  melancholy  beauty  in 
sorrow^ — it  is  so  sweet  to  be  sad.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  single  star  in  the  sky,  Agnes  ?'' 

"Yes,  love,  often/' 

•*  Well  that  is  like  sorrow,  or  rather  that  is 
like  me*  Does  it  not  always  seem  to  mourn, 
and  to  mourn  alone,  but  the  moment  that  another 
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star  arises  then  the  spell  is  broken,  and  it  seems 
no  more  to  moiim  in  the  solitude  of  heaven.'* 

Agnes  looked  at  her  with  a  sad  but  earnest 
admiration,  and  exclaimed  in  a  quivering  voice 
as  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,— 

**  Oh;  Jane,  Jane,  how  my  heart  loves  yoa! 
The  day  is  coming,  my  sister — our  sweetest, 
our  youngest,  our  dearest— the  day  is  coming 
when  we  will  see  you  no  more — when  your 
sorrows  and  your  joys,  whether  real  or  imaginary 
— when  all  the  unsettled  evidences  of  goodness, 
which  nothing  could  destroy,  will  he  gone;  and 
you  with  all  you've  suffered— with  all  your  hopes 
and  fears,  will  be  no  longer  present  for  our  hearts 
to  gather  about. — Oh,  my  sister,  my  sister  I  how 
will  the  old  man  Hve  ?  He  will  not— he  will  not* 
We  see  already  what  he  suffers,  and  what  it 
costs  him  to  be  silent — His  gait  is  feeble,  and 
his  form  already  bent  since  the  hand  of  affliction 
has  come  upon  you.  Yet,  Jane,  Jane,  we 
could  bear  all,  provided  you  were  permitted  to 
remain  with  us!  Your  voice — your  voice- 
is  the  dav  so  soon  to  come  when  we  will  not 
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it  ?  when  our  eyes  will  no  more  rest  upon  you  ? 
And" — added  the  affectionate  girl,  now  overcome 
by  her  feelings,  laying  her  calm  sister's  head  at 
the  same  time  upon  her  bosom,  **  and  when  those 
locks  so  brown  and  rich  that  your  Agnes'  hands 
have  so  often  dressed,  will  be  mouldering  in  the 
grave,  and  that  face — oh,  the  seal  of  death  is 
upon  your  pale,  pale  cheek,  my  sister! — my 
sister !"  She  could  say  no  more,  but  kissing 
Jane's  lips,  and  pressing  her  to  hqr  heart,  she 
wept  in  a  long  fit  of  irrepressible  grief. 

Jane  looked  up  with  a  pensive  gaze  into 
Agnes'  face,  and  as  she  calmly  dried  her  sister's 
tears,  said: — 

^*  Is  it  not  strange,  Agnes,  that  I  who  am 
the  Queen  of  Sorrow  cannot  weep.  I  resemble 
some  generous  princess,  who  though  rich,  gives 
away  her  wealth  to  the  needy  in  such  abundance 
that  she  is  always  poor  herself.  I  who  weep 
not,  supply  you  all  with  tears,  and  cannot  find 
one  for  myself  when  I  want  it.  Indeed  so  it 
seems,  my  sister." 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  Jane — too  true,  too  true, 
my  darling." 
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**  Agnes,  I  could  tell  you  a  secret.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow/* 

"Alas  I  it  is  not,  my  sweet  innocent/* 

"  I  have  the  secret  here,**  said  she,  putting  I 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  "and  no  one  suspects  that 
I  have.  The  cause  why  I  am  the  Queen  of 
Sorrow  is  indeed  here — here.  But  come,  I  do 
not  much  Hke  this  arbour  somehow* — There  is, 
I  think,  a  reason  for  it,  but  I  forget  it*  Let  u» 
walk  elsewhere/* 

This  was  the  arbour  of  osiers  in  which 
Osborne,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  passion,  saidt 
"that  if  during  his  travels  he  found  a  girl  more 
beautiful,  he  would  cease  to  love  Jane,  and  to 
write  to  her** — an  expression  which,  as  the  reader  ^ 
knows,  exercised  afterwards  a  melancholy  power 
upon  her  intellect. 

Agnes  and  she  proceeded  as  she  desired,  to 
saunter  abroad,  which  they  did  for  the  most  pari 
in  silence,  except  when  she  wished  to  stop  and 
make  an  observation  of  her  own  free  wilL  Her 
step  was  slow,  her  face  pale,  and  her  gait^  alas  I 
quite  feeble,  and  evidently  that  of  a  worn  frame 
and  a  broken  heart. 
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For  some  Ume  past,  she  seemed  to  have  far* 
gotten  that  she  was  a  foredoomed  creature,  and 
m  castaway,  at  least  her  allusions  to  this  were 
less  frequent  than  before — a  circumstance  which 
Dr.  M'ConDick  said  he  looked  upon  as  the 
most  favourable  symptom  he  bad  yet  seen  in  her 
case* 

Upon  this  day,  however,  she  sauntered  about 
in  silence,  and  passed  from  place  to  place, 
followed  by  Agnes ;  like  the  wauing  moon, 
accompanied  by  her  faithful  and  attendant  star* 

After  having  parsed  a  green  field,  she  came 
upon  the  road  with  an  intention  of  crossing  it, 
and  going  down  by  the  river  to  the  yew  tree, 
which  during  all  her  walks  she  never  failed  to 
visit*  Here  it  was  that,  for  the  second  time, 
she  met  poor  Fanny  Morgan,  the  unsettled 
victim  of  treachery  more  criminal  still  than  that 
which  had  been  practised  upon  herself. 

**  You  are  the  bonnie  Fawn  of  Spring-vale 
that's  gone  mad  with  love,*'  said  the  unhappy 
creature. 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Jane,  **  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

N  2 
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**  I  am  CO  be  married  UMDornyWy"  nd  die 
other.  ^  Ererr  tfaiiif 's  readr,  bat  I  canDoC  fiad 
William.  Did  Toa  see  him?  But  msjr  be  jma 
nuj.  and  if  tou  do— oh  speak  a  word  for  me; 
bat  one  word,  and  cell  him  diat  all's  Teadj,  and 
that  Fanny's  waxtzD^,  and  that  he  most  not  break 
hi*  promiie." 

^You  are  venr  happr  to  be  married  to- 
morrow. 

**  Yes,**  replied  the  other  smOii^ — **  I  am 
happy  enough  now ;  but  when  we  are  married — 
when  William  makes  me  his  wife,  people  won't 
look  down  on  me  any  longer.  I  wish  I  could 
find  him,  for  oh  my  heart  is  sick^  and  will  be 
sick  until  I  see  him.  If  he  knew  bow  I  was 
treated,  he  would  not  suffer  it.  If  you  see  hinii 
will  you  promise  to  teD  him  that  all's  ready,  and 
that  I  am  waiting  for  him  ? — Will  you,  my  bonnie 
lady  r 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  secret,"  said  Jane — "they 
don't  know  at  home  that  I  got  the  letter  at  ail- 
but  I  did,  and  have  read  it'— he  is  coming  home 
— coming  home  to  die — that's  what  makes  me  the 
( juecn  of  Sorrow.     Do  you  ever  weep  ?" 
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^*  No,  but  they  took  the  baby  from  me,  and  beat 
me— my  brother  John  did ;  but  William  was  not 
near  to  take  my  part.     I  cried  then.'* 
•  "  Who  will  you  have  at  the  wedding  ?" 

*^  I  have  no  bridemaid  yet — ^but  maybe  you 
would  be  that  for  me,  my  bonnie  lady.  John  said 
I  disgraced  them ;  but  surely  I  only  loved 
Williapi.  I  wish  to-morrow  was  past,  and  that  he 
would  remove  my  shame — I  could  then  be  proud, 
but  now  I  cannot?" 

*^  And  what  are  you  ashamed  of  ?  It  is  no 
shame  to  love  him.*' 

^^  No,  no,  and  all  that  would  be  well  enough, 
but  that  they  beat  me  and  took  away  the  baby — 
my  brother  John  did."  ^ 

"  But  did  William  ever  swear  to  you,  that  if 
he  met  a  girl  more  beautiful,  he  would  cease 
to  love  you,  and  to  write  to  you  ?*' 

"  No,  he  promised  to  marry  me.*' 

**  And  do  you  know  why  he  does  not  ?" 

^^  If  I  could  find  him  he  would.  Oh,  if  you  see 
him,  will  you  tell  him  that  I'm  waiting,  and  that 
all's  ready." 
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**  You,'*  said  JaDe,  **  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  sin.** 

**  So  they  said,  and  that  F  brought  myself  to 
shame  too.  But  William  will  take  away  that, 
if  I  could  find  hira/* 

**  Yon  told  an  indirect  falsehood  to  your 
father — you  concealed  the  truth— and  now  the 
hand  of  God  is  upon  you.  There  is  nothing  for 
you  now  but  death, 

**  I  dou  t  like  death — it  took  away  my  baby — 
if  they  would  give  me  back  my  baby  I  would 
not  care — except  John^ — I  would  hide  from  him." 

'*  William' ts  married  to  another  and  dying,  so 
that  you  may  become  a  queen  of  sorrow  too— 
would  you  like  that — sorrow  is  a  sweet  thing/' 

**How  could  he  marry  another,  and  be  pro- 
mised to  me  ?** 

*'  Is  your  heart  cold  ?"  inquired  Jane. 
**  No,"  replied  the  other  smiling  j   "  indeed  I 
am  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?'* 

**  Let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morning/*  said 
Jane,  **if  you  do,  perhaps  I  may  give  you  this," 
showing   the   letter.      **  Your    heart  cannot  be 
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Id   if  you  keep  it — I  carry  it  here,"  satd  she, 

putting  her  hand  to  her  bosom — ^*  but  I  need  not, 

for  mine  will  be  warm  enough  soon* 

^H   "  Mine's  warm  enough  too/'  said  the  other. 

^H  **  If  William   comes   you   will  find   poison   on 

^Bb   lips,**  said  Jane,  *'  and  that  will   kiJI  you — 

^Ihe  poison  of  polluted  lips  would  kill  a  thousand 

faithful    hearts — ^it    would — and    there*s   nothing 

for  treacherj'  but  sorrow.     Be  sorrowful — be  sor* 

II      rowful — ^it  is  the  only  thing  to  ease   a  deserted 

! heart — it  eases  mine/* 
I  **  But  then  they  say  you're  crazed  with  love/*' 
I  **  No,  no, — with  sorrow  :  but  listen,  never  vio- 
late truth — ^never  be  guilty  of  falsehood ;  if  you 
|lo,  you  will  become  unhappy ;  and  if  you  do 
not,  the  light  of  God's  countenance  will  shine 
upon  you," 

"  Indeed  it  is  no  lie,  for  as  sure  as  you  stand 
^^tbere  to-morrow  is  the  day." 
^V  *^  I  think  I  love  you/'  said  the  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate Jane.  *^  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  my  sister 
L  Agnes  does  when  I  ask  her." 
^H  **  Why  shouldn't  I,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  lady  ? 
Why   shouldn't   I  ?    Oh  I   indeed,   but   you   are 
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bonnie,  and  yet  to  be  erased  witk  love  I     Wdl^r 
well,  he  will  ne^er  comb  a  grey  head  that  de- 
serted the  bonnle  Fawn  of  Spring-Tale.** 

Jane,   who    was    much   the    taller,    stooped, 
and  with  a  smile  of  melancholy^  but  unconscioQi  i 
aympathy,  kissed  the  forlom  creatoress  tips,  and  j 
after  beckoning  Agnea  to  follow  her,  passed  on* 

That  embrace  I  Viho  could  describe  its  cha-^ 
racter  ?  Ob !  man,  man,  and  woman^  woman, 
think  of  this ! 

Agnes,  after  Jane  and  she  had  returned  home, 
found  that  a  search  bad  been  instituted  during 
their  absence  for  the  letter  which  Charles  bad 
written  to  his  father.  Mr.  Sinclair,  anxious  to 
return  it,  had  missed  it  from  among  his  papers^ 
and  felt  seriously  concerned  at  its  disappearance. 

**  I  only  got  it  to  read  to  the  family,"  said  hc^ 
**  and  what  am  I  to  say,  or  what  can  I  say,  when 
Mr,  Osborne  asks  me,  as  he  will,  to  return  it  ? 
Agnes,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  it  ?" 

Agnes,  who,  from  the  interview  between  Jane 
and  the  unsettled  Fanny  Morgan,  saw  at  onee 
tliat  it  had  got  by  some  means  unknown  to  the 
family  bto  her  sister's  hands,  knew   not  exactly 
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in  what  terms  to  reply.  She  saw  too,  that  Jane 
looked  upon  the  possession  of  the  letter  as  a 
secret,  and  in  her  presence  she  felt  that  consider- 
ing her  sister's  riew  of  the  matter,  and  her  state 
of  mind,  she  could  not,  without  pressing  too 
seyerely  on  the  gentle  creature's  sorrows,  openly 
inform  her  father  of  the  truth. 

*^  Papa,"  said  the  admirable  and  considerate 
girl,  **  the  letter  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  found. 
I  beg  of  you,  papa,  /  beg  of  you  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  it ;  it  win  be  found.'* 

This  she  said  in  a  tone  as  significant  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  hope  that  her  father  might  infer 
from  her  manner  that  Jane  had  the  letter  in 
question. 

The  old  man  looked  at  Agnes,  and  appeared 
as  if  striving  to  collect  the  meaning  of  what  she 
said,  but  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain 
in  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Jane  approached  him  slowly,  and  putting  her 
hand  to  her  bosom,  took  out  the  letter  and 
placed  it  upon  the  table  before  him. 

"  It  came  from  Aim,"  said  she,  "  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  I  put  it  next  my  heart.     You 
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looking  upon 
mammtal  fntores,  nov, 
aa  eipifiritw  of  rooted 
scrrvT.  T^ey  a^  stood  over  the  bed^  and 
JM&^  s^cii  aer  iir  ■iiij  wmnfrs.  At  lengdi 
.VnK  c[ik£c«d  wr  ttaxads  and  with  a  suSbca- 
r3$  Tccce«  »  Ef  ber  heart  would  break,  ez- 
c?.iHyd.  *^  Ocu  3>:-:ber,  mother  !**  and  rushed 
^.s  :2ie  rv»:ci  Hisi  she  might  weep  aloud 
viuaouc   avAkez'xLT  uie  adSicted  one  who  slept 

Another  veek  sidde  a  rapid  change  upon 
her  for  the  w:.r»e,  and  it  was  considered 
nece:s^ary  to  send  for  Dr.  M'Connick,  as  from 
her  feeblene:^  and  depression  they  feared  that 
her  dissolution  was  by  no  means  distant,  espe- 
cially as  she  had  for  the  last  three  days  been 
confined  to  her  bed.  The  moment  he  saw 
her,    his   opinion   confirmed   their   suspicions. 

"  Deal  gently  with  her  now,"  said  he ;  **  a 
fit  or  a  paroxysm  of  any  kind  would  be  fatal 
to  her.      The  dear  girPs   unhappy   race   b  run 
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—her  sands  are  all  bat  numbered*  Una  mo- 
ment her  thread  of  life  is  sot  sUungei  than 
a  gossamer. "  Ere  his  departure  on  that  oec»- 
non,  he  brought  Mr.  Sinclair  aside  and  thus 
addressed  him: — 

'^  Are  you  aware,  sir,  diat  Mr.  Osborne's 
son  has  returned?^ 

^Kot  that  he  has  actuaBj  returned,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Snchur;  ""but  I  know  diat  he  is 
daOy  expected." 

'*He  readied  his  fither^s  house,"  continued 
the  doctor,  **late  vesterdaT;  and  such  a 
pitiable  instance  of  remorse  as  he  is  I  hare 
never  seen,  and  I  hope  never  shalL  His  err 
is  to  see  your  daughter,  that  he  may  hear 
his  forgiTeness  from  her  own  lips.  He  says 
he  cannot  die  in  hope  or  in  happiness,  unless 
die  pardons  him.  This,  however,  must  not 
be — I  mean  an  interview  between  them — for  it 
would  most  assuredly  prove  Eatal  to  himself; 
and  should  she  see  him  only  for  a  moment, 
that  moment  were  her  last." 

^  I  will  visit  the  unhappy  young  man  myself, 
said  her  father ;   '^  as  for  an  interview  it  cannr>t 
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know,  papa,  he  is  dyings  and  this  letter  is  a 
message  of  death*  I  thought  that  such  a  mes* 
sage  was  more  proper  from  him  to  me  than  to 
any  one  else.  I  have  carried  it  next  my  heart, 
and  you  may  take  it  now,  papa.  The  message 
has  been  delivered,  and  I  feel  that  death  is  here — 
for  that  is  all  that  he  and  it  have  left  me.  I  am 
the  star  of  sorrow — pale  and  raouniful  in  the 
lonely  sky ;  yet/'  she  added  as  she  did  on  another 
occasion^  "  we  shall  not  all  die>  but  we  shall  be 
changed/* 

*'  My  sweet  child,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  **  I 
am  not  angry  with  you  about  the  letter ;  I  only 
wish  you  to  keep  your  spirits  up,  and  not  to  be 
depressed  so  much  as  you  are/*  She  appeared 
quite  eKhau3ted,  and  replied  not  for  some  time ; 
at  length  she  said  : — 

**  Papa,  mamma,  have  I  done  any  thing 
wrong  ?  If  I  have  tell  me.  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes, 
but  my  heart  is  heavy  !*' 

*'  As  sure  as  heaven  is  above  us,  Henry*** 
whispered  her  mother  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  '*  she 
is  upon  the  point  of  bemg  restored  to  her  senses*** 

**  Alas,  my  dear,*'  he  replied,  *^  who  can  tell  ? 
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It  may  happen  as  you  say.  Oh  how  I  shall 
bless  God  if  it  does  I  but  still,  what,  what  will 
it  be  but,  as  Dr.  M^Connick  said,  the  light  before 
death  ?  The  child  is  dying,  and  she  will  be 
taken  from  us  for  ever,  for  ever  I** 

*^Jane,  whilst  they  spoke,  looked  earnestly 
and  with  a  struggling  eye  into  the  countenances 
of  those  who  were  about  her ;  but  again  she 
smiled  pensively,  and  said : 

<*  I  am — I  am  the  star  of  sorrow,  pale  and 
mournful  in  the  lonely  sky.  Jane  Sinclair  is  no 
more — the  Fawn  of  Spring-vale  is  no  more — I 
am  now  nothing  but  sorrow.  I  ums  the  queen, 
but  now  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow.  Oh  I  how 
I  long  to  set  in  heaven  /" 

She  was  then  removed  to  bed,  where  with 
her  mother  and  her  two  sisters  beside  her,  she 
lay  quiet  as  a  child,  repeating  to  herself — *^  I 
am  the  star  of  sorrow,  pale  and  mournful  in  the 
lonely  sky;  but  now  I  know  that  I  will  soon 
set  in  heaven.  Jane  Sinclair  is  no  more — the 
Fawn  of  Spring-vale  b  no  more.  No — I  am  now 
the  star  of  sorrow.  The  melancholy  beauty  of 
the    sentiment   seemed    to  soothe  her,    for  she 
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continiied  to  repeat  these  words,  sometimes 
aloud  and  sometimes  in  a  low  sweet  roicei 
until  she  fell  gently  asleep. 

*'  She  i^  asleep/*  said  Agned»  looking  upon 
her  still  beautiful  but  mournful  features,  now, 
indeed,  composed  into  an  expression  of  rooted 
sorrow.  Tliey  all  stood  over  the  bed,  and 
looked  upon  her  for  many  minutes*  At  length 
Agnes  clasped  her  hands  and  with  a  suffoei^i 
ting  voice,  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh,  mother,  mother  I"  and  rushed 
from  the  room  that  she  might  weep  aloud 
without   awakening  the  afflicted  one  who  slept. 

Another  week  made  a  rapid  change  upon 
her  for  the  worse,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  send  for  Dr.  M*Cormick,  as  from 
her  feebleness  and  depression  they  feared  tbalj 
her  dissolution  was  by  no  means  distant,  esp 
daily  as  she  had  for  the  last  three  days  beeal 
confined  to  her  bed.  The  moment  be  saw 
her^    his  opinion  confirmed   their  suspicions. 

**  Deal  gently  with  her  now,'*  said  be  |  **  s 
fit   or  a  paroxysm  of   any  kind  would  be  iat 
to  hen     The  dear  girls   unhappy  race   is  ruo 
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lie  thought  of — even  it  they  could  bear  it, 
Charles  forgets  that  he  is  now  the  husband 
of  another  woman,  and  that,  consequently 
Jane  is  nothing  to  him — ^and  that  such  a  meeting 
would   be    highly,  grossly   improper.*' 

**  Your  motives,  though  perfectly  just,  are 
different  from  mine,"  said  the  doctor;  **  I 
speak  merely  as  a  medical  man.  He  wants 
not  this  to  hurry  him  into  the  grave — he  will 
be   there   soon   enough." 

"  Let  him  feel  repentance  towards  God^" 
said  the  old  man  heavily — "  towards  my  child 
it  is  now  unavailing.  It  is  my  duty,  as  it 
shall  he  my  endeavour,  to  fix  this  principle 
in  his  heart," 

The  doctor  then  departed,  after  having 
promised  to  see  Jane  on  tlie  next  day  but 
one.  This  gentleman's  opinion,  however,  with 
respect  to  his  beautiful  patient,  was  not  lite- 
rally correct ;  still,  although  she  lingered  longer 
than  could  naturally  be  anticipated  from  her 
excessive  weakness,  yet  he  was  right  in  saying 
that  her  thread  of  life  resembled  that  of  the 
gossamer. 
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In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  she  gave 
the  first  symptom  of  a  lucid  interval,  still  in 
point  of  fact  her  mind  was  never  wholly  restored 
to  sanity.  She  had  slept  long  and  soundly, 
and  after  awaking  rang  the  beU  for  some  one 
to  come  to  her.  This  was  unusual,  and  in 
a  moment  she  was  attended  by  Agnes  and  her 
mother. 

*^  I  am  very  weak,  my  dear  mamma,"  said 
she,  *^and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
any  particular  complaint — I  speak  of  a  bodily 
one — yet  I  feel  that  my  strength  is  gone,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  your  poor 
Jane  much  longer." 

**  Do  not  think  so,  dear  love,  do  not  think 
so,"  replied  her  mother ;  ^^  bear  up,  my  darling, 
bear  up,    and  all  may   yet  be   well." 

**  Agnes,"   said  she,  ^^come  to  me.      I  know 

not — ^perbaps — dear  Agnes " 

She  could  utter  no  more.  Agnes  flew  to 
her,  and  they  wept  in  each  others  arms  for 
many  minutes. 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  papa," 
she   said,    **and  my   dear   Maria  and    William. 
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Ohj  mamma,  mamma,  I  suspect  that  I  have  ac- 
casioned  you  all   much  sorrow,*' 

*'  No,  no,  no — ^but  more  joy  now,  my 
heart's  own  treasure,  a  thousand  times  more 
joy  than  you  ever  occasioned  us  of  sorrow. 
Do   not   think   it,    oh,    do   not   think   it." 

Her  father,  who  had  just  returned  from 
visiting  Charles  Osborne,  now  entered  her  bed- 
room, accompanied  by  William  and  his  two 
daughters — for  Agnes  had  flown  to  inform  them 
of  the  happy  turn  which  had  taken  place  in 
Jane*8  malady.  When  he  entered,  she  put  her 
white  but  wasted  hand  out,  and  raised  her 
head  to  kiss  him. 

"  My  dear  papa,**  said  she,  "  it  is  so  long, 
I  think,  since  I  have  seen  you ;  and  Maria, 
too.  Oh,  dear  Maria,  come  to  me — ^but  you 
must  not  weep,  dear  sister.  Alas,  Maria" — 
for  the  poor  girl  wept  bitterly — "oh,  my  sister^j 
but  your  heart  is  good  and  loving.  William'^ 
— she  kissed  him,  and  looking  tenderly  inl 
his   face,    said, — 

*•  ^'VTiy,  oh,  why  are  you  all  in  tears  ?  Imitate 
my  papa,    dear   WiUiam*      I  am  so  glad  to 
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you  I  papa»  I  have  been — I  fear  I  have  been 
— but,  indeed,  I  remember  when  I  dreaded  as 
much.  My  heart,  my  heart  is  heavy  when  I 
think  of  all  the  grief  and  affliction  I  must  have 
occasioned  you;  but  you  will  all  forgive  your 
poor  Jane,  for  you  know  she  would  not  do 
so  if  she  could  avoid  it.  Papa,  how  pale  and 
care-worn  you  lookl  as,  indeed,  you  all  do. 
Oh,  God  help  me!  I  see,  I  see — I  read  on  your 
sorrowful  faces  the  history  of  all  you  have  suf- 
fered on  my   account." 

They  aU  cherished,  and  petted,  and  soothed 
ae  sweet  creature;  and,  indeed,  rejoiced  over 
her  as  if  she  bad  been  restored  to  them  from 
the  dead. 

**  Papa,  would  you  get  me  the  Bible,"  she 
continued ;  **  I  wish  if  possible  to  console  you 
and  the  rest ;  and,  mamma,  you  will  think  when 
I  am  gone  of  that  which  I  am  about  to  show 
you,  for  indeed  an  early  death  is  sometimes  a 
^eat  blessing  to  those  who  are  taken  away. 
E^Alas !    who  can  say  when  it  is  rwt  f* 

They  assisted  her  to  sit  up  in  the  bed,  and 
after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,    she 
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read  in  a  Yoice  of  low  impressive  melody  the 
first  verse  of  the  fifty-seyenth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
"  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  taketh 
it  to  heart;  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away» 
none  congidering  tftat  the  righteous  is  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come.      He  shall  ester  ixto 

PEACE.-* 

*'  Oh  1  many  a  death,"  she  continued,  **  ts 
wept  for  and  lamented  by  friends  and  relatives, 
who  consider  not  that  those  for  whom  they  weep 
may  be  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  I 
feel  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  much,  but  it  ia 
your  Jane's  request,  that  the  consolation  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  thb  passage,  but  in  this 
book^  may  be  applied  to  your  hearts  wh^n  I 
am  gone.'* 

This  effort,  slight  as  it  was,  enfeebled  her 
^uch,  and  she  lay  silent  for  some  time;  and 
ach  was  their  anxiety,  neither  to  excite  or  disturb 
her,  that  although  their  hearts  were  overflowing 
they  restrained  themselves,  so  far  as  to  permit 
no  startling  symptoms  of  grief  to  be  either  seen 
or  heard.  After  a  little  time,  however,  she 
spoke   again :— 
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^*  My  poor  bird,**  sud  she,  ^*  I  fear  I  have 
neglected  it.  Dear  Agnes,  would  you  let  me  see 
it?  I  long  to  see  it.  Agnes  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  and  placed  the  bird  in  her  bosom.  She 
caressed  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  looking 
at  it  earnestly  said — 

**  Is  it  possible,  that  you  too,  my  Ariel,  are 
drooping?" 

This  indeed  was  true.  The  bird  had  been 
for  some  time  past  as  feeble  and  delicate  as  if 
its  fate  were  bound  up  with  that  of  its  unhappy 
mistress — whether  it  was  that  the  sight  of  it 
revived  some  recollection  that  disturbed  her, 
or  whether  this  brief  interval  of  reason  was 
as  much  as  exhausted  nature  could  afford  on 
one  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  after  looking  on  it  for  some  time,  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  bosom  and  asked,  **  where^ 
where   is  the  letter?" 

"  What  letter,  my  darling  ?"  «aid  her  father. 
"  Is  not   Charles  unhappy  and  dying?"   she 
said. 

"  He  is  ill,  my  love,"  said  her  father,   "but 
not  dying,  we  trust." 

VOL.  I.  o 
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**  It  is  not  here,"  she  said,  searchiog  her 
bosom.  **  It  is  not  here — but  it  matters  nothing 
now — it  was  a  message  of  death,  and  the 
message  has  been  delivered.  Sorrow — sorrow — 
oh,  sorrow  like  mine  is  the  gradual  but  tearless 
grief  that  wastes  gently — that  disappoints  death, 
for  we  die  not,  but  only  cease  to  be.  I  am 
the  star  of  sorrow,  pale  and  mournful  in  the 
lonely  sky — well,  that  is  one  consolation — ^wheii 
I  set,   I  shall  set  in  heaven " 

They  knew  by  experience  that  any  attempt 
at  comfort  would  then  produce  more  evil  than 
good*  For  nearly  two  hours  she  uttered  to 
herself  in  a  low  voice  words  which  they  could 
not  understand,  after  which  she  sank  as  before 
into  a  profound  slumber* 

Her  intervals  of  reason  as  death  approached 
were  mercifully  extended.  Whilst  they  lasted^ 
nothing  could  surpass  the  noble  standard  of 
Christian  duty  by  which  her  feelings  and  moral 
sentiments  were  regulated*  For  a  fortnight 
after  this  she  sank  with  such  a  certain  but 
imperceptible  approximation  towards  death,  that 
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the  eyes  even  of  affection  could  scarcely  notice 
the  gradations  of  its  approach. 

During  this  melancholy  period,  her  father 
was  summoned  upon  an  occasion  which  was 
strongly  calculated  to  try  the  sincerity  of  his 
Christian  professions.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
he  did  not  forget  his  own  sorrows — and  the 
reader  knows  how  heavily  they  pressed  upon 
him — in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his 
daughter's  destroyer  for  the  awful  change  which 
death  was  about  to  open  upon  his  soul.  He 
reasoned — he  pfayed — ^he  wept — he  triumphed, 
yes,  he  triumphed,  nor  did  he  ever  leave  the 
death-bed  of  Charles  Osborne,  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  fixing  his  heart  upon  that  God 
"who  willeth  not  the  death  of   a  sinner." 

A  far  heavier  trial  upon  the  Christian's  for- 
titude, however,  was  soon  to  come  upon  him.  Jane, 
as  the  reader  knows,  was  now  at  the  very  portals 
of  heaven.  For  hours  in  the  day  she  was 
perfectly  rational ;  but  again  she  would  wander 
into  her  chant  of  sorrow,  as  much  from  weakness 
as  from  the  original  cause  of  her  malady  :  for  upon 
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titm  il  b  difficult  if    not    impossible    to    deter, 
nrnie. 

On  the  last  crening,  however,  that  her  father 
ever  attended  Charles  Oshome,  he  came  home 
as  usual)  and  was  about  to  inquire  how  Jane 
felt,  when  Maria  came  to  him  with  eyes  which 
weeping  had  made  red,  and  said — 

*' Oh,  papa — ^I  fear — we  all  fear,  that — I 
eannot  utter  it— I  cannot,  I  cannot— oh,  papa, 
at  last  the  hour  we  fear  ia  come.** 

*'  Remember,  my  child,  that  you  are  speak- 
ing,** said  this  heroic  Christian,  ^*  remember 
Aat  you  are  speaking  to  a  Christian  father, 
who  will  not  set  up  bis  affections,  nor  bis  weak- 
nesses, nor  his  passions,  against  the  will  of 
God/' 

**  Oh,  but  papa — Jane,  Jane'* — she  burst  into 
bitter  tears  for  more  than  a  minute,   and   the&j 
added — **Jane,    papa,    is    dying — leaving    u£ 

"Maria,"  said  he,  calmly,  "leave  me  for 
some  minutes.  You  know  not,  dear  child,  what 
my  struggled  have  been.  Leave  me  now — this 
is   Mtf   trial  I  fear — and  now  must   I,   and    so 
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must  you  all— bat  now  most  L Oh,  lemve  me, 

leave  me." 

He  knelt  and  prayed;  bat  in  leaa  dian  three 
minutes,  Ag  DC8.armed  widi  affection — com- 
manding and  absolute  it  was  from  Aat  loving 
sister — came  to  him. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  pressed 
it.     ^Papa! ^ 

**  I  know  it,  said  he,  **die  is  going ;  bat,  Agnes, 
we  must  be   Christians. 

**  We  must  be  sisters^  papa ;  and  ah,  papa, 
surely,  surely  this  is  a  moment  in  which  the 
father  may  forget  the  Christian.  Jesus  wept  for 
a  stranger ;  what  would  he  not  have  done  for  a 
brother  or  sister?" 

*^  Agnes,  Agnes,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow, 
inexpressively  deep,  ^^is  this  taxing  me  with 
want  of  affection  for — for " 

She  flung  herself  upon  his  breast. — ^*  Oh,  papa 
forgive  me,  forgive  me — I  am  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  high  and  holy  principles  upon  which* 
you  act.     Forgive  me ;    and  surely  if  you  ever 
forgave  'me  on  any  occasion,  you  will  on  this." 

^^Dear   Agnes,"  said  he,   ^^you  scarcely  ever 
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required  my  forgivene88,  and  less  now  than  ever 
— Qven  if  you  had.  Come — I  will  go;  and  may 
the  Lord  support  and  strengthen  ua  aU !  Your 
mother^ — your  poor  mother!*' 

On  entering  the  room  of  the  dying  girl,  they 
found  her  pale  cheek  laid  against  that  of  her 
other  parent,  whose  arms  were  about  her,  as  if 
she  would  hold  them  in  love  and  tenderness  for 
ever*  When  she  saw  them  approach,  she  raised 
her  head  feebly,  and  said — 

"  Is  that  ray  papa — my  beloved  papa  ?" 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  once  more  to 
heaven  for  support — but  for  upwards  of  half  a 
minute  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  with 
power  that  evinced  the  full  force  of  what  he 
suffered — 

'*  I  am  here,  I  am  here,"  be  at  length  said 
with  dilEculty. 

**  And  is  that  Agnes  ?'*  she  inquired.     **  Agoc 
come    near    me;  and    do    not    be    angry,    de«r^ 
Agnes,  that  I  die  on  mamma's  bosom  and  not 
on  yours/' 

Agnes  could  only  seize  her  pale  hand  and 
bathe    it    with    her  tears,     **  Angry  with  you — 
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yoa  IiTii^  angel— ol^  who  crer  wa%  or  eonld  be^ 
my  sister?^ 

««Tou  an  loie  me  too  ■llld^''  die  aid. 
"Maria,  it  grieres  me  to  see  your  grief  eo 
exccariro  and,  oh  WSiaai^  oh  why,  why  wifl  yon 
weep  80?  Is  it  becanae  I  am  aboat  to  leare 
the  pains  and  sorrows  of  tins  nnhappy  life^  and  to 
enter  into  peace,  that  yon  all  griewe  thus 
bitterly?  Belieiw  me-.and  I  know  diis  wiD 
relieve  my  dear  papa's  heart,  and  aD  your 
hearts—wiU  it  not  yours,  my  mamma  ? — it  is  diis: 
your  Jane,  your  own  Jane  is  hot  AFRAin  to  dib. 
Her  hopes  are  fixed  upon  the  Rock  of  ages 
— ^the  Rock  of  her  salyation.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  my  brief  existence  has  been  marked  at  its 
dose  with  care  and  sorrow ;  but  these  cares 
and  sorrows  have  brought  me  the  sooner  to 
that  place  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  firom 
my  eyes.  Let  my  fate,  too,  be  a  warning  to 
young  creatures  like  myself  never  to  suffer 
their  affection  for  any  object  to  overmaster  their 
sense  and  their  reason.  I  cherished  the  passion 
of  my  heart  too  much,  when  I  ought  to  have 
checked  and  restrained  it— and  now,  what  iB  the 
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Wbr,    dbfltt    I   go 
TeiT  flower  of  aij  joiitli  to  as  earif  gfxie.* 

Agnes  eansbt  die  dear  gsf  s  haal 
bad    coododed,   aad    bokiHig    with 
iKart  into  ber  bee,  nid — 

''And  oh,  BT  sster,  bt  sater,  are  yoa 
leanngns?  are  jo«  lexwiBg  as  for  every  n^  srter? 
Life  wiD  be  nothing  to  me,  nijr  Jane^  nithuui 
joo— hov,  bow  win  jour  Agnes  fire?^ 

^  I  doubt  we  are  only  £storbing  our 
cfaeriflhed  one,"  said  ber  £itber.  ''Let  our 
child's  last  moments  be  calm — and  ber  soul — oh» 
let  it  not  be  drawn  back  from  its  hopes,  to  diis 
earth  and  its  affections.** 

**.Papa,  pray  for  me,  and  thej  will  join  with 
yon — pray  for  yoor  poor  Jane  while  it  is  yet 
time — the  prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth 
much.** 

Earnest,  indeed,  and  mdancholy,  was  diat 
last  prayer  offered  up  on  behalf  of  the 
departing  girl.  \^l)en  it  was  concluded  there 
was  a  short  silence,  as  if  they  wished  not  to 
break  in  upon  what  they  considered  the  aspi- 
rations of   the  dying  sufferer.     At    length    the 
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mother  thought  she  felt  her  child's  cheek  press 
against  her  own  with  a  passive  weight  that 
alarmed  her. 

'^Jane,  my  loye,"  ssdd  she,  **do  you  not 
feel  your  soul  refreshed  by  your  father^s 
prayer  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this,  and  on  look- 
ing more  closely  at  her  countenance  of  sorrow, 
they  found  that  her  gentle  spirit  had  risen  on 
the  incense  of  her  father's  prayers  to  heaven. 
The  mother  clasped  her  hands,  whilst  the  head 
of  her  departed  daughter  still  lay  upon  her 
bosom. 

"Oh,  God!  ol?,  Godr  said  she,  "our  idol 
is  gone — is  gone !" 

•*  Gone !"  exclaimed  the  old  man ;  "  now, 
O  Lord,  surely — surely  the  father's  grief  may 
be  allowed,'*  and  he  bur:>t,  as  he  spoke,  into  a 
paroxysm  of  incontroUable  sorrow. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do — who  am — oh  woe, 
woe — who  teat  her  mother." 

To  the  scene  that  ensued,  what  pen  could  do 
justice — we  cannot,  and  consequently  leave  it 
to  the  imagination  of  our  readers,   whose  indol- 
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gence  we  crave  for  our  many  failures  aud  errors 
in  the  conduct  of  this  melancholy  story. 

Thus  passed  the  latter  days  of  the  unhappy 
Jane  Sinclair,  of  whose  life  nothing  more  appro- 
priate need  be  said,  than  that  which  she  herself 
uttered  immediately  before  her  death  : — 

"  Let  my  fate  he  a  warning  to  young  crea- 
tures like  myself,  never  to  suffer  their  affection 
for  any  object  to  overmaster  their  sense  and 
reason.  I  cherished  the  passion  of  my  heart 
too  much,  when  I  ought  to  have  checked  and 
restrained  it — and  now,  what  is  the  consequence? 
Why,  that  I  go  down  in  the  very  flower  of  my 
youth  to  an  early  grave/* 

On  the  day  after  her  dissolution,  an  acci- 
dent occurred,  which  threw  the  whole  family 
into  renewed  sorrow  :— Early  that  morning, 
Ariel,  her  dove,  was  found  dead  upon  her 
bosom,  as  she  lay  out  in  the  composure  of  death. 
*'  Remove  it  not,"  said  her  father ;  **  it  shall 
be  buried  with  her  ;**  and  it  was  accordingly 
placed  upon   her   bosom    in   the   coffin. 

Seldom  was  a  larger  funeral  train  seen,    than 
that   which  attended  her   remains   to   the  grave- 
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yard ;  and  rarely  was  sorrow  so  deeply  felt  for 
any  being  so  young  and  so  unhappy,  as  that 
which  moved  all  hearts  for  the  fate  of  the  beau- 
dfiil  but  unfortunate  Jane  Sinclair — the  far- 
famed  Fawn  of   Spring-vale. 

Two  other  iiacts  we  have  to  record.  Jane's 
funeral  had  arrived  but  a  few  minutes  at  the 
grave^  when  another  funeral  train  appeared 
alowly  approaching  the  place  of  death.  It  was 
that  of    Charles   Osborne  I 

The  last  our  readers  may  have  anticipated. 
From  the  day  of  Jane's  death  the  heart  of  the 
old  man  gradually  declined.     He  looked  about 
him  in  vain  for  his  beloved  one.      Night  and 
day  her  name  was  never  out  of  his  mouth.     It 
is  true  he  prayed,   he  read,   he  availed  himself 
of   all  that  the  pious  exercises  of  a    Christian 
man  could  contribute   to  the  alleviation  of  his* 
sorrow.     But  it  was  in  vain.      In  vain  did  his 
wife,   son,   and  daughters   strive   to  soothe  and 
eonsole  him.     The  old  man's  heart  was  broken. 
His  beloved  one  was  gone,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  remain  behind  her.     A  gradual  decay 
of  bodily  strength,  and  an  utter  breaking  down 
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of  his  spirits,  brought  about  the  consummation 
which  they  all  dreaded.  At  the  expiration  of 
four  months  and  a  half,  the  old  man  was  laid 
in  the  same  grave  that  contained  his  beloved 
one — and  he  was  happy. 
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TexES  is  DO  eoaQtry  in  the  world  whoee  seeneiy 
13  more  aveetly  diversified^  or  more  delicately 
aliaded  awaj  into  that  exquisite  Tftriety  of  surface 
which  presents  us  with  those  wavy  outlines  of 
beauty  that  softly  melt  into  each  other,  than  is 
Aat  of  our  own  green  kknd.  Alas  I  how  many 
deep  valleys,  wild  glens,  green  meadows,  and 
pleasant  hamlets,  lie  scattered  over  the  bosom 
of  a  country,  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  are 
equdly  moved  by  the  impulses  of  mirth  and 
sorrow ;  each  valley^  and  glen^  and  pleasant 
hamlet  marked  by  some  tearful  remembrance  of 
humble  calamity  of  which  the  world  never  hears. 
How  Uttle  do  its  proud  nobility  know  of  the  fair 
and  still  beauty  which  marks  the  unbroken  silence 
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of  its  most  delightful  retreats,  or  of  the  unasdum- 
ing  records  of  love  or  sorrow,  which  pass  down 
through  a  single  generation,  and  are  soon  lost  in 
the  rapid  stream  of  life.  We  do  not  love  to  re- 
member sorrow,  but  its  traces  notwithstanding 
are  always  ^e  most  nneffaceable,  and^  what  is 
strange  as  true,  its  mournful  imprint  remains  ever 
the  longest  upon  the  heart  that  is  most  mirthful. 
We  talk  not  now  of  the  hollow  echo,  like  mirth, 
which  comes  from  thousands  only  because  the 
soul  is  wanting.  No;  but  we  say  that  as  the 
diamond  is  found  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine,  as 
the  lightning  shoots  with  most  vivid  flashes  from 
the  gloomiest  cloud,  so  does  mirthfulness  fre- 
quently proceed  from  a  heart  susceptible  of  the 
deepest  melancholy.  Many  and  true  are  the 
simple  tales  of  Irish  life  which  could  prove  this. 
Many  a  fair  laugh'mg  girl  who  has  danced  in  hap- 
piness, light  as  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  has  been 
suddenly  left  in  darkness,  bowed  down  in  youth 
and  beauty  to  the  grave,  and  though  the  little 
circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre  may  have  been 
disturbed  by  her  untimely  fate,  yet  in  brief  space* 
except  to  a  few  yearning  and  stricken  hearts  who 
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could  mt  forget  her  wlio  was  once  their  pride  and 
hop€,  her  memory  has  passed  away  like  a  solitary 
birdf  newed  as  it  goes  over  us,  and  followed  wist- 
fully by  the  eye.^  until  by  degrees  it  lessens  and 
lessens — becomes  dim— -  then  fades  into  a  speck* 
aod  ultimately  melts  into  the  blue  distance  of 
bearen.  One  Buc:h  '^  simple  annai,''  brought 
about  by  the  inscrutable  baud  that  guides  the 
destinies  of  life,  we  are  now  about  to  present 
t;o  our  readers.  Were  it  the  mere  creation 
of  our  faney,  it  might  receive  many  of  those 
embeUiBhmeuts  at  our  band  with  which  we 
scruple  not  to  adorn  the  shadowy  idealities 
of  fictioOi  It  is,  however,  one  of  those 
i^tressing  realities  so  often  produced  by  the 
indulgence  of  vehement  passion,  that  we  are 
compelled  by  the  melancholy  severity  of  its 
truth  to  give  the  details  of,  not,  alas,  as  we  could 
have  wished  them  to  happeOi  but  simply  as  they 
occurred. 

The  village  of  Ball^diiag  was  situated  in  the 
bosom  of  as  sweet  a  valley  as  ever  glaiidened  the 
eye  and  the  heart  of  man  to  look  upon.  Content- 
ment)  peace,    and    prosperity,   walked  step    by 
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Step  with  its  happy  inhabitants.  The  people 
were  marked  by  a  pastoral  simplicity  of  mannere, 
such  as  is  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  remote 
and  secluded  hamlets  of  Ireland.  The  vale  was 
green  and  shelving,  having  its  corn-fields,  its 
pasturage,  and  its  patches  of  fir,  poplar,  and 
mountain-ash  intermingled,  and  creeping  up  on 
each  side  in  wild  but  quiet  beauty  to  the  very 
mountain  tops  that  enclosed  it.  At  the  head  of 
the  glen  reposed  a  ainaU  clear  sheet  of  water, 
as  calm  and  unruffled  as  the  village  itself.  By 
this  sweet  lake  was  fed  the  pure  stream  which 
murmured  down  between  the  banks,  here  and 
there  open,  and  occasionally  covered  by  hazel, 
blackthorn,  or  birches.  As  it  approached  the 
village  the  scenery  about  it  became  more  soft  and 
tranquil  The  banks  spread  away  into  meadows 
flower-spangled  and  greeny  the  fields  became 
richer ;  the  corn  waved  to  the  soft  breezes  of 
summer ;  the  noonday  smoke  of  the  dinner  fires 
rose  up,  and  was  gently  borne  away  to  the  more 
wide-spread  scc^ne  of  grandeur  and  cultivation 
that  lay  in  the  champaign  country  below  it*  On 
each  side  of  the  glen  were  muses  of  rock  and 
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precipices,  just  large  enough  to  giro  sufficient 
wildness  and  picturesque  beauty  to  a  view  which 
in  itself  was  calm  and  serene.  In  the  distance 
about  a  mile  to  the  north,  stood  out  a  bold  but 
storm-yexed  headland,  that  heaved  back  die 
naghty  sweU  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  a  glimpse 
could  be  caught  firom  an  eminence  above  die 
village.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  finer  than  die 
booming  fury  of  the  giant  Inllows,  as  they  shiver- 
ed themselves  into  spray,  and  thundered  around 
the  gloomy  caverns  of  the  headland,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  calm  sense  of  peace  and 
security  which  reposed  upon  the  neat  white 
village  in  the  glen. 

How  sweet  of  a  summer  Sabbath  morning 
to  sit  upon  the  brow  of  this  delightful  valley, 
and  contemplate  in  the  light  dreams  of  a  happy 
heart  its  humble  images  of  all  that  b  pure,  and 
peaceful,  and  soothing  in  life  ;  the  little  bustle 
of  preparation  for  the  cheerful  but  solenm  duties 
of  the  day  ;  the  glad  voices  of  bright-faced  bo3rs 
and  girls,  eager  to  get  on  their  Sunday  clothes  ; 
the  busy  stirring  about  of  each  tucked-up  ma- 
tron,   washing,    and  combing,    and  pinning  her 
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joyous  little  ones  ;  and  the  contented  father  now 
dressed,  placidly  smoking  his  after-breakfast 
pipe,  looking  upon  their  little  cares,  and  their 
struggles  for  precedence  in  being  decked  out 
with  their  humble  finery  ;  now  rebuking  an 
elder  boy  for  his  impatience  and  want  of  consi- 
deration in  not  allowing  bis  juniors  to  get  first 
dressed,  and  again  soothbg  a  younger  one  until 
his  turn  came.  ' 

"  Barney,  troth  you  ought  to  have  more 
since,  a\ick,  than  to  be  quarreihii'  wid  poor 
Jemmy  about  gettln*  an  you.  Doat  you  know 
he*s  but  a  cliild,  an*  must  of  coorse  get  hiB 
little  things  an  before  you,  espishially  as  this 
is  the  first  Sunday  of  the  crathur's  new  jacket 
an*  throw sers.  Blood  alive,  Barney,  be  manly, 
and  dont  make  comparishment  wid  a  pwttiah.^ 
I  hope  you've  got  off  your  lesson  in  the  catechiz 
this  moru'm',  and  that  you  wont  have  to  bang 
down  your  head  wid  tlie  blush  of  shame  among 
the  houcfuiitem^  in  the  chapel  to-day.  Go  *way^ 
avick,    an*    rehearse    it,   an^  whin  your  mother 
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fioisbes  hnn,  and  Dick,    and  tittle  Mwrjj   ahel 
have  Tourself  as  daae  as  a  rmw  shrpenee." 

Thai  ca^e  ibe  moment  vben  tbe  neat  and 
ireD*dressed  groups  issued  out  of  their  hmpfj 
botues,  and  doa|;ht  in  tlie«rfo)  compaiiioBahip 
wiib  tliQ6e  of  diSeremt  creeds^  tiietr  reqiectif^ 
fkUxies  of  vcrrsbfp ;  far,  g«nl]e  reader,  tlie 
tDh&bitatite  of  BallTdbas  wer«,  tu  point  of  rd- 
gioiiy  eocne  Protestant,  iome  Roman  CaAofie, 
and  others  Pj^sbTteriau,  Many  &  time  haTe  we 
seen  them  proceed  togetfaer  in  peace  and  friend- 
sbtp  along  the  same  road,  until  they  separated 
either  to  church,  to  meeting,  or  to  diapel ;  and 
again  returning  on  their  way  home,  in  a  spirit 
equally  cordial  and  kind.  The  demon  of  poli- 
tical di^ord  and  religious  rancour  had  not 
come  among  them.  Each  class  in  the  parifh 
worshipped  God  after  its  own  manner.  AU 
were  happy,  and  industrious^  and  independent, 
for  they  had  not  then  been  taught  that  they 
were  slaves  and  natural  enemies  groaning  under 
the  penal  yoke  of   oppression,      t 

Their  fairs  and  markets  were  equally  peace- 
ful.    Neither  faction-fight  nor  party  fight  ever 
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stained  the  streets  with  blood.  The  whoop  of 
strife  was  never  raised  by  neighbour  against 
neighbour*  nor  the  coat  trailed,  nor  the  caubeen 
thrown  up  into  the  air  to  challenge  an  opposite 
faction.  There  was,  in  truth,  none  of  all  this. 
The  people  were  moral  and  educated.  Rellgtoti 
they  attended  with  that  decorous  sense  of  decency 
which  always  results  from  a  sincere  perception  of 
its  obligations  and  influence. 

Yet  were  they  not  without  their  sports  and 
rustic  amusements.  Where  the  bitterness  of 
malignity  is  absent,  cheerfulness  has  full  play, 
and  candour,  ever  open  and  benevolent,  is  the 
iponent  of  mirth  and  good  will.  Though  their 
fairs  and  markets  were  undisturbed  by  the  savage 
violence  of  mutual  conflict,  yet  were  they  enli- 
vened by  the  harmless  pastimes  which  throw  the 
charm  of  uncorrupted  life  over  the  human  heart 
and  the  innocent  scenes  from  which  it  draws  in 
its  amusements-  Life  is  harsh  enough^  and  we 
are  no  friends  to  those  who  would  freeze  ita 
genial  current  by  the  gloomy  chill  of  ascetic 
severity. 

Within  about  two  miles  of  Ballydhas  stood  the 
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market  town  of  the  parish.  It  also  bore  the 
traces  of  peace  and  industry.  Around  it  lay  a 
rich  fertile  country,  studded  with  warm  home- 
steada,  waving  fields,  and  residences  of  a  higher 
rank,  at  once  elegant  and  fashionable.  The 
gentry  were  not,  it  is  true,  of  the  very  highest 
dasa  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that  they  were  kind,  consi^ 
derate,  and  what  was  before  all,  resident.  If  an 
accidental  complaint  happened  to  be  preferred  by 
one  man  against  another,  they  >  generally  were 
qualified  by  a  knowledge  of  their  characters  to 
administer  justice  between  them,  without  the 
risk  of  being  misled  by  misrepresentation.  This 
preyented  many  complaints  founded  in  malice  or 
partynspirit,  and  consequently  reduced  litigation 
to  an  examination  of  the  very  few  cases  in  whfch 
actual  injury  had  been  sustained. 

Many  a  fair  day  have  we  witnessed  in  this 
quiet  and  thriving  market  town.  And  it  is  sweet 
to  us — yes,  intensely  sweet  to  leave,  for  a 
moment,  the  hollow  and  slippery  pathways  of 
artificial  life — of  that  unfeeling,  unholy  and  loath- 
some selfishness  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  coun- 
tenance,   which  marks  as  with  a  brand    of    in- 
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famy,  the  fictions  of  fashionable  and  metropolitan 
society,  where  e^ery  person  and  profession  you 
meet)  is  a  lie  or  a  libel  to  be  guarded  against. 
Yes,  it  is  pleasant  to  us  to  leave  all  this,  and  to 
go  baok  in  imagination  to  a  fair  day  in  the  town 
of  Ballaghraore*  Like  an  annual  festival,  it  stole 
upon  us  with  many  a  yearning  wish,  that  time,  at 
least  for  a  month  before,  should  be  annihilated. 
And  when  the  fair  morning  (^arae,  what  a  drifting 
tide  of  people,,  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  pigs, 
passed  on  in  the  eager  tumult  of  business,  before 
our  eyes.  The  comfortable  farmer  in  his  best 
grey  frisse  ;  the  young  man  in  spruce  corduroy 
breeches,  home-made  blue  coat,  and  bran  new 
hat ;  the  tidy  maiden  with  neat  bunch  of  yam, 
spun  by  her  own  fingers,  giving  sufficient  proof 
to  her  bachelor  that  a  young  woman  of  industri- 
ous habits  uniformly  makes  the  best  wife  for  a 
poor  man.  Various,  indeed,  were  the  classeAl 
that,  in  multitudinous  groups,  drifted  towardij 
the  fair-green.  The  spruce  well-mounted  horse 
jockey,  with  bottle-green  coat  closely  buttoned, 
tight  buckskin  inexpressibles,  long-lashed  hunting- 
whip,    and   top-boots  ;  the  drover  on  his   plump 
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hack  I  paeing  slowlir  after  his  fat  be^jyes  ;  the 
g0ntli?inan  fanperf  truntlting  along  in  las  gig,  or 
Irottitig  gmardy  od  a  bit  of  balf^blood.  Here  go 
a  family  group,  the  childreQ  with  Dfiw  hats  and 
ruffleii,  grandfatber  a  Ihtle  behind,  with  the  hand 
of  ao  own  pet  boj*  or  girl  in  hia  ?  observe  the  joy 
ef  tiidir  faces  ;  what  catnplacent  bappiness  on  the 
ruddy  countenance  of  the  bealthy  old  man.  The 
parents  are  also  happy,  but  betray  the  uncon- 
adoua  anitiety  of  those  who  love  their  children, 
and  are  sensible  of  the  serious  duties  inseparable 
from  their  condition  ;  the  four  little  ones  know 
not  the  cares  of  affectionj  andj  consequently, 
their  looks  are  full  of  delight,  eagerness,  and 
curiosity.  What  a  tide  of  bewildered  interroga* 
lories  does  the  fifth  urchin  pour  upon  the  ear  of 
the  old  grandfather,  who  is  foolish  enough  to 
ilop  the  whole  group,  in  order  to  relate  the  pre- 
cocious pertinency  of  some  particular  query. 
There  goes  a  snug  farmer,  his  wife,  and  good- 
looking  daughters,  seated  upon  a  farm-car  that 
b  trussed  with  straw,  covered  by  a  blue  quilt. 
We  will  wager  that  the  **  good  woman"  has 
4f»inewher6  about  the  premises  a  few  cakes  of 
VOL.  I.  P 
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hard  griddle-bread,  to  eat  when  they  get  hungry, 
with  a  glass  of  punch,  and,  it  may  he,  a  good 
slice  or  two  of  excellent  hung-becf  or  bacon. 
But  now  they  approach  town,  and  the  stream 
thickens.  There  go  the  beggars,  mendiianU, 
and  impostors,  showing  a  degree  of  agility  rather 
incompatible  with  their  respective  maladies, 
grievous  and  deplorable  as  they  all,  of  course, 
are ;  and  toiling  vehemently  after  them,  hops 
"  Bill  i*  the  Bowl/*  pitching  himself  along  in 
a  copper-fastened  dish,  with  a  small  stool  or 
creepie  supporting  each   hand. 

But  now  the  whole  sweep  of  the  town  and 
fair-green  opens  to  iis  ;  tents,  and  standings,  and 
tables,  and  roasting  and  boiling,  are  all  about  us  ; 
for  the  spodeen  fires  are  in  operation,  and  many 
a  fat  sheep  will  be  cut  up,  as  well  for  those  who 
have  never  tasted  mutton  before,  as  for  hundreds 
who  eat  rather  from  hunger  than  curiosity. 
Heavens  !  what  an  astounding  multitude  of  dis- 
cordant noises  all  blend  into  one  hoarse,  deep, 
drowsy  body  of  sound,  for  which  we  can  find 
no  suitable  term.  Cows  lowing,  sheep  bleating, 
pigs  gruuting,    horses   neighing^    men  sboutiiigt 
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wcytnen  screaming,  SdcHerg  plaTing,  pipes  sqaed- 
mgt  young^^/BTB  djuicing,  hammering  up  of 
iilnaAtiigt  and  lentSt  tbumping  of  revive  or  Uiy 
siiimals,  the  ahoir-iiiaii'i  drum,  the  lottery-man's 
speech,  the  hallad^figer*5  squall,  all  come  upon 
us ;  and  lastly,  the  unheeded  sweep  of  the 
death-bell,  as  tl  tells  with  sullen  tongue  that 
«ome  poc^r  mortal  has  for  erer  departed  from  the 
cares  and  amusement^  the  trade  and  traffic,  of 
this  transitory  life* 

Abcrut  twelve  o'clock  the  fatr*tide  is  full ; 
for  that  is  the  time  in  Hhieb  the  greatest  inter- 
change of  property,  and  the  most  vigorous  trans- 
actions of  bubiness,  with  all  accompanying  bustle 
and  activity,  take  place.  For  an  hour  or  two 
this  continues.  About  three  o'cbtk  the  tide 
is  evidently  on  the  ebb ;  business  begins  to 
iriackcn,  and  those  who  have  their  transactions 
brought  to  a  dose,  meet  their  families  and  friends 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous — always  a  public^ 
house.  It  is  now,  indeed,  when  tlie  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  have  passed,  and  refreshment 
becomes  both  grateful  and  necessary,  that  the 
people  fall  into   distinct  groups  for  the  purposes 


4*i 
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^  •^^'V  /r«VK>*  ^^  iiav.*  mj^  Tir  Hip  ^itrpticie  at 

M  »  f^tlA^^  »Ha  ^iino^  iwkjrirrily  juins^  iir 
#jVY^H  f^4'9^^  j!^  .«  mrkiuHm^  ay  3is  ^n^tijun^ 
§^A4  •  •  ♦  4vM(-^^^^k^.  T  Ohaene  die  itsy*  gro- 
f4i«/p*  f#(^^A«Mr  6<  Km  Chree4eacxr«d  &ce^  &n^ 
/y^,^^  i^  /V^«  1^4  yr^i^^^pst,  TO. — mooslu  eyvss. 
#M  ^^^M^'  Hhi  Umi(  Uffitn  acre  without  cal^e^  and 
M  ^  >f^^fc^Mf#<d ;  y^  Uf«  felknv  has  aucfa  taste,  that 
Nf  //f /f#f  d^i  i»(k/#  bin  ibape  he  must  needs  wear 
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breeeh^s!  IjkA  at  hh  coat»  wliich  was  made 
for  him  afjoat  ive  years  ago,  when  he  was  but 
"  a  slip  of  a  boy  V*  The  thin  collar  only  reaches 
to  the  upper  part  of  biB  shoultJerB ;  and  as  he  is  ' 
what  is  called  **  crane-neckcKij*'  of  course  the 
dbtaiiee  between  his  hat  and  the  eoltar  is  incre- 
dible. The  arm^  of  the  said  co£it  are  set  so 
far  in,  that  they  appear  almost  to  meet  behind ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  tvro  naked  lK>nes,  each 
about  six  inches  tn  lengthy  project  from  the  ciiffii^ 
which  come  not  far  below  hi^  elbows.  The  coat 
itself  is  what  is  called  a  jerkin ;  and  as  the  buttons 
behind  are  half-way  up  his  back,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  tad,  which  runs  rapidly  to  a 
point,  is  ludicrously  scanty.  Now,  that  youth, 
who  is  probably  under  no  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  graces,  has  put  his  ^^comedher*'  on  the 
prettiest  girl,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the 
whole  parish.  The  miserable  pitchfork,  the 
longitudinal  rake — we  speak  now  in  a  hay-making 
sense — has  contrived  to  oust  half  a  dozen  of  the 
handsomest  and  best-looking  fellows  in  the  parish. 
How  he  has  done  this  is  a  mystery  to  his  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  it  is  none  to  us — we  know  him.     The 
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kraken  has  a  tongue  dripping  with  honey — one 
that  would  smooth  a  tiewh-pic*ked  millstone. 
There  they  go,  each  of  them  laaghin*^  and  cheer- 
ful, except  himself;  yet  the  fellow,  though  ton- 
Bcious  of  his  own  influence,  enters  the  public- 
house  as  if  he  were  going  on  the  forlorn  hope^ 
or  trailing  his  straggling  limbs  to  eon  tide  his  last 
wishes  to  the  ear  of  the  sheriff  or  haii^jman. 
He  is,  however,  an  Irishman  at  heart,  though 
little  indeed  of  the  national  bearing  is  visible  in 
his  deportment. 

Here  again  comes  a  aecond  group.  Keep  your 
eye  on  that  good-humoured,  ruddy-faced  young 
man,  compact  and  vigorous,  who  ts  evidently 
the  wag  of  his  party.  Observe  his  tight-fitting, 
comfortable  frize,  neat  brogues,  and  breeches,  on 
the  knees  of  which  are  two  double  knots  of  silk 
ribbon.  See  with  what  a  smart,  decisive  air  he 
wears  his  hat — **jauntity,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  would 
gay— upon  one  side  of  his  head.  That  fellow  has 
a  high  character  for  gallantry,  and  is  albw*ed  to 
be  "  the  very  sorrow  among  the  girls" — *•  a  Brin- 
oge,**  '*  wid  an  eye  that  *ud  steal  could  praties  off 
a  dresser.*^     He  is  now  leading  in  a  girl,  handsome 
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no  doiibt;  but  wbo^  D^vertheleBs,  does  not  possest 
siltpenrej  or  siitpcuc^  worth  for  her  porf  ion.  Not  so 
ttie  sword-fish  we  have  pointed  out  to  yoa  a  while 
a^o,  the  tail  of  whose  Bhort  coal  lay  iis  closely  to 
htm  as  that  of  a  crab.  The  cassowary  has  secured 
a  girl  who,  in  point  of  wealth  and  dtm  <jr,  will  be 
the  making  of  him*  However,  you  know  the  secret. 
Solomon  says  that  a  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wtath ;  but  what  will  not  a  snft  question  do,  when 
put  to  a  pretty  girl,  where  there  is  no  wrath? 

Here  comes  another  party,  fewer  in  point  of 
tttimher  than  those  we  have  shown  you  ;  a  young 
man,  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  her  two  daugh« 
ters^-one  grown,  the  otlK^r  only  about  fifteen. 
Who  is — ha  ! — it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire. 
Alley  Bawn  Murray !  Gentle  reader,  bow  with 
heartfelt  respect  to  humble  beauty  and  virtue! 
She  is  that  widow's  daugliter,  the  pride  of  the 
parish,  and  the  beloved  of  all  who  can  appreciate- 
goodness,  affection,  and  filial  piety.  The  child 
aecomp<inyiTtg  them  is  her  BiE^ter,  and  that  fitie, 
manly,  w^n-built,  handsome  youth  is  even  now 
pledged  to  the  modest  and  beautiful  girl.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  some  time  dead,  and  ^ 
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ber  mother  is  comparatively  poor ;  hot  m  parity, 
in  truth,  and  an  bumble  eense  of  religion,  their 
hearts  are  each  rich  and  each  equaU 

Alas  7  alas !  thai  it  should  be  so !  But  we  can- 
not control  the  inscrutable  designs  of  lleairen* 
The  spirit  of  oar  narraiiFe  roust  change,  and  our 
tale  can  henceforth  breathe  nothing  but  what  is 
as  mournful  as  it  is  true*  There  they  pass  into 
that  public-bouse,  true-hearted  and  attached ;  un- 
conscious, too,  poor  things,  of  the  almost  pre- 
sent calami t)'  that  is  soon  to  wither  that  noble  hoy 
and  his  beautiful  betrothed*  Their  history,  up  to 
the  period  of  entering  the  public-bouse,  is  very 
brief  and  simple.  Felix  O'Donnell  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  as  we  have  said,  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  industrious  to  be  wealthy  without  pos- 
sessing any  of  the  vulgar  pride  which  rude  inde- 
pendence frequently  engrafts  upon  the  ignorant 
and  narrow-hearted.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
sons  and  a  daughter — Maura,  the  last-named, 
b?ing  the  eldest,  and  Felix  by  several  years  the 
junior  of  his  brother  Hugh-  Between  the  two 
brothers  there  was  in  many  things  a  marked 
contrast  of  c'haracter»  whilst  in  others  there  might 
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said  to  exist  a  striking  similarity.  Hugh  wa^ 
a  dark-browed»  fiery  man  when  opposed,  though 
in  general  quiet  and  inoffensive.  His  passions 
bUted  out  with  fury  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
mjment ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  been  borne  by 
tiieir  vehemence  into  the  commission  of  an  error, 
than  be  became  quickly  alive  to  the  promptings 
di  a  heart  naturally  affectionate  and  kind.  In 
ttowy  transactions  he  had  the  character  of  being 
a  hard  man  ;  yet  were  there  many  in  the  parish 

Kho  cuulj  declare  that  they  found  him  liberal  and 
M>«i(icrttte.      The  truth   was,  that  he  estimated 
•Why  at  more  than  its  just  value,  without  having 
tljsolutely  given   up   his    heart    to    its    influence. 
^TjtDa  young  man,  though  in  good  circumstancesi 
*'^itioked  cautiously  about  him,  less  for  the  best  or 
"^  handsomest  wife  than  the  largest  dower.     In 
*"^apeculation,  so  far  as  it  was  pecuniary,  he  sue- 
*^i*d;  but   his   domestic   peace    was   oversha- 
^^ed  by   the  gloom  of  his  own  character,  and 
^'  Unfrequently  disturbed  by  the  violent  temper 
^  wife  who  uaited  herself  to  him  with  an  indif* 
^f^l  hearts     He  was,  in  short,  a  man  more  re- 
than  loved ;    one  of  whom  it  was  often 
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said,  "  well,  well,  he's  a  dacent  man,  naboura — a 
little  hard  or  so  about  money,  but  for  all  that, 
there's  worse.  Sure  we  all  have  our  failin's. 
There's  one  thing  in  him  any  how,  that  if  be 
oSnds  a  man  he's  sorry  for  it :  ay,  an'  when  be 
does  chance  to  do  a  good  turn,  sorra  a  word  ever 
any  one  bears  about  it  from  his  own  lips.  To  be 
sure,  there's  a  great  dale  of  the  nager  in  bim  no 
doubt,  an*  in  troth  be  didn't  take  aftber  bis  own 
fintber  for  that.  Deril  a  dacenter  man  than  onid 
Felix  O'Donnell  CTer  broke  bread.** 

His  brother  Felix,  in  all  that  was  amiable  and 
affectionate  strongly  resembled  him ;  but  there 
the  resemblance  terminated.  Felix  was  sub- 
ject to  none  of  his  gloomy  moods  or  violent 
outbursts  of  temper.  He  was  manly,  liberal,  and 
cheerful — valued  money  at  its  proper  estimate, 
and  frankly  declared,  that  in  the  choice  of  a  wife 
he  would  never  sacrifice  bis  happiness  to  ac<)uire  it. 

*^  I  have  enough  of  my  own,**  he  would  say ; 
^^and  when  I  meet  the  woman  that  my  heart 
chooses,  whether  she  has  fortune  or  not,  that's 
the  girl  thai  I  will  bring  to  share  it,  if  she  can 
love  me.*' 
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Felix  and  his  sister  both  resided  together; 
for  after  his  father*8  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
inheritsnce  that  had  been  designed  for  him. 
Maura  O'Donnell  was  in  that  state  of  life  in 
which  we  feel  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  female  b  Hopeless  or  not  upon  the 
subject  of  marriage.  Her  humours  had  begun 
to  fennent  and  to  clear  off  into  that  thin,  vinegar 
serum  which  engenders  the  exquisite  perception 
of  human  error,  and  the  equally  keen  touch 
with  which  it  is  reproved.  Time,  in  fact,  had 
begun  to  crimp  her  face,  and  the  vinegar  to 
sparkle  in  her  eye  with  that  fiery  gleam  which 
is  so  easily  lit  up  at  five-and-thirty.  Still  she 
loved  Felix,  whose  good-humour  constituted  him 
an  excellent  butt  for  the  irascible  sallies  of  a 
temper  more  nearly  allied  to  his  brother  Hugh*s 
than  his  own.  He  was  her  younger  brother, 
too,  of  whom  she  was  justly  proud ;  and  she 
knew  that  Felix,  in  spite  of  the  pungency  of  her 
frequent  reproofs,  loved  her  deeply,  as  was  evi- 
dent by  the  many  instances  of  his  considerate 
attention  in  bringing  her  home  presents  of  dress, 


A»d  HA  coomhuni^  lu^  &r  ms  Uy  in  his 
u>  tier  comfctru 

TV  m\vW.  1114^4.  »  t«Nfc  »uch  in  the  faalit 
pl  dimm  »yt  ^blvwtt^  wfef»iiK^«$  from  the  transieflt 
fettcb  ^ua  <HVM<{«Milhr  im^p<«r  hi  domestic  fifie. 
It  wooM  b^  hftra  |i^  iiii4  n  Ivmly  in  which  diey 
^  Ben  SKyimtnnfii  ^kk^Wt;  mmI  when  noticed  by 
Btmigfsrs  it  k  WA  n^-^lMiniiiKle  ud  unjust  to 
dua  tliir^  »K  Ml  nKM'iice  of  domestic 
IB  die  W«rt$  of  llKkM'  who,  after  all, 
pana^e  no  more  than  thai  ibey  are  subject  to  the 
errors  and  passions  v-rf  human  namre,  like  their 
fcDov-crearures^  No  sij^t^r^  Kv  in^^tance,  ever 
loTed  another  with  stiwupN-  affection  than  poor 
Maura  did  her  brother  Folix^  mM  withstanding 
the  repeated  scoldings  mhioh.  <\\r  very  trivial 
causes,  he  experienced  at  her  u>ngue.  Woe, 
keen  ajod  scathing^  be  to  those  mho  dared  in  her 
presenoe  to  utter  an  insinuation  agaiiu^t  him. 

^^  If  she  abused  him,  she  only  did  it  for  his 
good,  aiKl  because  she  lovtxi  him  ;  an*  good  right 
die  had  to  love  him,  for  a  better  brother  never 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.     Wasn^t  he  a  mere 
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femr§€omm  mat 

h  stood  t0  r^matm  XhMX.  he  vajsted 
l»  be  diecfccd  sod  ar«Utd  too.  He 
had  neither  father  nor  Bocher  tie  gmAe  him,  poor 
boy ;  end  who  vonld  giu^  hia,  iffid  edrise  hfae 
loOt  if  bis  orvn  mmet  wooldn't  dc»  it  ?  Onlf 
eiiei  ead^ygoiy,  end  iix  fieei  la  his  shoes;  hul 
Rf,  no  eabboife  upon  two  potsticka»  Eke 
i^ne  she  koev,  thai  were  ready  enough  to  giie 
the  bojr  ft  harsh  word  wbeo  tbej  ought  to  hmk 

n^irer    boBSi    and,    loajr    be Imt    she     said 

Dolfatng^ — as  Ofid  forbid  Uui  she'd  make  or  meddle 
with  aiij  iieighbcMir^g  character :  but  siilL,  may- 
be, they'd  fiod  enough  to  blaixie  at  home,  if 
tbe}'*d  open  thetr  eyed  to  Ibetr  own  failings,  as 
well  aa  they  do  to  the  faUsngs  of  their  neighbours.** 
Another  ctrcamitance  aUo  strongly  eharac- 
terktic  of  the  woman's  bean,  was  erinced  in 
the  high  and  lignrcnid  tone  she  assumed  towards 
Hugh,  whenever,  in  any  of  htd  dark  moods,  he 
happened  to  take  FeUx  to  task.  These  fierce 
encotnitefSy  however,  never  occurred  in  Felix's 
presence ;  for  she  thought  that  to  take  his  part 
ihenj  would  remove,  in  a  great  degree,  the  'vantage 
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ground  on  which  she  stood  with  reference  to  him- 
self* Difficult  indeed  was  the  part  she  found 
herself  compelled  to  play  on  these  delicate  occa- 
sions. She  could  not,  as  a  moralist  and  disci- 
plinarian  proverbially  strict,  seem  in  any  degree 
to  countenance  the  charges  brought  by  Hugh 
against  Felix ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it 
without  a  command  of  temper  and  heroic  self- 
denial,  rarely  attained,  that  she  was  able  to 
keep  her  indignation  against  Hugh  pent  up 
within  decorous  and  plausible  limits.  Dunng 
the  rerhonstrance  of  the  latter,  she  usually 
pushed  the  charges  against  Felix  into  the  notori- 
ous failings  of  Hugh  himself,  and  this  she  did 
in  a  tone  of  irony  so  dry  and  cutting,  that  Hugh 
was,  in  almost  every  case,  as  willing  to  abandon 
the  attack  as  he  had  been  to  begin  it* 

**  Ay,  indeed,*'  she  would  proceed — **  ihroth 
an*  conscience,  Hugh,  avourneen* — avourneen 
being  pronounced  with  a  civil  bitterness  that  was 
perfectly  withering — **  tbroth  an'  conscience, 
Hugh,  avoumeen,  it*0  truth  youVe  speaking,  and 
not  only  that,  Hugh  datiuy^  but  he's  as  dark  as 
the  very  ould  dioul  betimes,  so  he   is,  and  runs 
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out  into  siidi  fits  of  blackness  and  anger,  for  no 
reason — Hugh,  dheelUh^  for  no  reason  in  life, 
man  alive.  'Are  you  listening,  Hugh?  for  it's 
to  jfov  I'm  speaking,  dear — for  no  reason  in  life, 
acushla,  only  because  he's  a  dirty,  black  bodagh^ 
that  his  whole  soul  and  body's  not  worth  the 
scrapings  of  a  pot  in  a  hard  summer.  Did  you 
hear  me,  Hugh  jewel?  Felix,  go  out,  avour- 
neen,  ye  onbiddable  crature,  and  look  after 
them  ditchers,  and  see  that  they  don't  play  upon 
us  to-day,  as  they  did  on  Saturday." 

Felix,  who  understood  the  sister's  irony,  went 
out  on  every  such  occasion  with  perfect  good  will, 
and  indulged  in  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter 
at  her  masked  attack  upon  his  brother. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Hugh  either  flod 
at  once,  or  gathered  himself  up  against  the  vehe- 
ment assault  he  knew  she  was  about  to  make 
upon  him. 

"  Why  then,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  ar'n't  you  a 
dirty,  black  bodagh,  to  go  to  open  upon  the 
poor  boy  for  no  reason  in  life  ?  What  did  he  do 
that  you  should  abuse  him,  you  nager  you  ?  and 
it's  well    known   that  you're  a  nager,  and    that 
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your  hearths  in  the  shillin*.  Gh  I  it's  long  before 
you'd  go  to  fair  or  market  and  bring  home  the 
best  gown,  or  shawl,  or  mantle  in  it  to  tlie  only 
sister  you  have,  as  he  does.  Ay,  ar'n't  you  the 
cream  of  a  dirty,  black  bodagh,  for  to  go  to 
attack  the  poor  boy  only  for  speaking  to  a  decent 
and  a  purty  girl,  that  hasn't  a  stain  upon  her 
name,  or  upon  the  name  of  one  of  her  seed* 
breed,  or  generation,  you  miserly  nager,  I 
wouldn*t  say  that  before  hini^  because  I  want 
to  keep  him  under  me ;  but  where,  I  say,  could 
you  get  so  fine  a  young  slip  as  poor  Felix  b  f 
My  aoul  to  the  dev_God  pardon  me !  I  was 
going  to  say  what  I  oughtn't  to  say :  but  I  tell 
you,  Hugh,  that  you  must  quit  of  it;  he*s  the^^ 
only  brother  we  hare,  and  it's  the  least  we  shou 
be  kind  to  him«^ 

During  this  harangue  poor  Hugh's  flush  of 
passion  usually  departed  from  him.  As  we  said 
he  loved  his  only  brother;  and  so  vivid  were 
Maura's  representations  of  his  virtues,  that 
Hugh,  his  passion  having  subsided,  was  usually 
borne  away  by  the  pathos  with  which  she  do 
bar    observations    respecting    him.     A    burst 
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tears  always  concluded  the  dialogue  on  her  part, 
and  deep  regret  on  the  part  of  Hugh ;  for,  ia 
fiiet,  the  charges  against  Felix  were  such  only 
as  noDe,  except  they  themselves  in  the  very  exu- 
berance of  their  affection,  would  think  of 
bringing  against  him. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
allugioii  made  hy  Maura  to  the  ^'  dacent  and 
purty  girl  that  hasif  t  a  stain  upon  her  name,  or 
upon  the  name  of  one  of  her  seed,  breed,  or 
generation-'*  This  **  purty'"  girl  is  no  other  than 
Alley  Bawn  Murray ;  and  although  Maura,  from 
a  sheer  spirit  of  contradiction,  spoke  of  her  to 
Hugh  in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  obstinately  bitter  than  her  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  match  on  the  part  of  Felix. 

This,  however,  is  human  nature.  To  those 
who  cannot  understand  such  a  character,  we  offer 
no  apology— to  the  few  who  do,  none  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  courtship  of  Alley  Bawn  and  Felix  had 
arrived,  on  the  fair-day  of  Ballaghmore,  to  a 
crisis  which  required  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
wooer.      They  went  in,  as  we  have  shown  the 
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reader,  to  a  public-house.  Their  conversation, 
which  was  only  such  as  takes  place  in  a  thousand 
similar  instances,  we  do  not  mean  to  detail.  It 
was  tender  and  firm  on  the  pari  of  Felix,  and 
affectionate  between  him  and  her.  With  that 
high  pride,  which  is  only  .mother  name  for  humi- 
lity, she  urged  him  to  forget  her,  "  if  it  was  not 
plasin'  to  his  friends.  You  know,  Felix/'  she 
continued,  "  that  I  am  poor  and  you  are  rich, 
an*  I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  dragged  into  a  family 
that  couldn't  respect  me." 

"  Alley  dear**'  replied  Felix,  *'  I  know  that 
both  Hugh  and  Maura  love  me  in  their  hearts ; 
and  although  they  may  make  a  show  of  anger 
in  the  beginnin*,  yet  they'll  soon  soften,  and 
will   love  you  as  they   do  me.'* 

**  Well,  Felix/'  replied  Alley,  "my  mother 
and  you  are  present;  if  ray  mother  says  I 
ought " 

**  I  do,  darling,**  said  her  mother ;  "  that 
IS,  I  can*t  feel  any  particular  objection  to  it» 
Yet  somehow  my  mind  is  troubled.  I  know 
tiiat  what  he  says  is  what  will  happen  i  huU 
for  all  that — och,    Felix ^  .aroon,   there's  somc^^ 
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thing  OTGT  me  about  the  same  tnateh — I  don't 
know — Vm  wiIIiq'  an*  Vm  not  willin'/' 

Tliey  arode  to  depart  ;  and  as  both  families 
lived  in  the  beautiful  village  of  BallydhaSt 
which  we  have  already  described  to  the  reader^ 
of  course  their  walk  home  was  such  as  loverB 
could  w'lBhm 

Evi?niiig  bad  arrived  ;  the  placid  summer 
sun  shone  down  with  a  mild  flood  of  light  upon 
Balbighmore  and  the  surrounding  country.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  evening  whose  external 
phenomena  could  depress  any  banian  heart. 
The  ocean  lay  like  a  mirrors  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  iun  glistened  in  magnificent  shafts,  in 
whatsoever  position  you  looked  upon  it.  Not 
a  wave  or  a  ripple  broke  the  expansive  sheet, 
that  stretched  away  till  it  melted  into  the  dipping 
fiky  ;  yet  to  the  ear  its  myaterious  and  deep 
murmurs  were  audible,  and  the  lonely  eternal 
sobbing  of  the  awful  sea,  struck  upon  the  heart 
of  the  superstitious  mother  with  a  sense  of  fear 
and  calamity.  Felix  and  Alley  went  before 
them,  and  the  conversation  which  we  are  about 
to  detail,  took  place  between  herself  and  her 
youngest  daughter. 
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"  SusT,  darlin\"  swd  sbc,  «  you  sec  flic 
happy  pwT  before  ns;  but  why  is  it,  aeosUa, 
that  my  heart  is  sunk  when  I  think  of  tbor 
marriage  ?  Do  jxm  hear  that  mf  *  There's  not 
a  wave  on  it,  hot  stED  its  angery,  if  one  can 
judge  by  its  Ttrice.  Dariin%  it's  a  had  agn^ 
for  the  same  pay  isn't  ahrayg  so.  Sometimes 
it  is  as  a5T  as  a  sleepin*  baby,  and  sometimes, 
although  its  wares  are  quiet  enough,  it  looks 
like  a  murderer  asleep.  Xow  it  breathes  heavily, 
avoumeen,  as  if  aO  was  not  ri«:ht.  Susy,  darlitf, 
Tm  afeani,   I  say,  that  it's  a  h*id  shnJ" 

"  Mother  dear,**  replied  Su?y.  "  what  makes 
you  speak  that  way  ?  Sure  it  wouldn't  be  the 
little  sup  o'  punch  that  Felix  made  you  take 
that  'ud  get  into  your  head  ?" 

**  No,  darlin*  I  Look  at  the  pair  before  us ; 
there  they  go,  the  pride,  both  o'  them,  God 
knows,  of  the  whole  parish;  but  still  when  I 
think  of  the  bitterness  of  Felix's  friends,  Susy, 
I  can't  help  being  afeard.  His  brother  Hugh 
is  a  dark  man,  and  his  sister  Maura  is  against 
it.  God  pity  them  !  It's  a  cruel  world,  acushla, 
where  people  like  them  can't  do  as  they'd  wish 
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do.     Butt  Susy,    jQ^*Tt  ft  child,    and  knows 

at  all  about  it.** 
Fdbt  and  ABef  pafised  00^  tinconsc noos  of  the 
omiiious  forebodingi  mbich  the  superstition  of 
the  a0eetioi)aie  woman  jircimpted  ber  to  utter. 
The  arrangements  for  tlieir  marriage  were  on 
that  ni^ht  concluded,  and  the  mother,  after 
some  feebly  expressed  misgivingSj  at  which  Felix 
and  Alley  laughed  iieartily,  was  induced  to 
consent  that  on  the  third  Sunday  following  they 
should  be  joined  in  wedlock.  Had  Felix  been 
disposed  to  conceal  his  marriage  from  Hugh 
and  Maura,  at  least  untU  the  oTe  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  publishing  of  their  banns  in  the 
chapel  would  have,  of  course,  disclosed  it. 
When  his  sister  heard  that  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  she  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
abuse  against  what  she  considered  the  folly  and 
simplicity  of  a  mere  boy,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  caught  in  the  snares  of  an  artful  girl, 
with  nothing  but  a  handsome  face  to  recommend 
her.  Felix  received  all  this  with  good  humour, 
and  replied  only  in  a  strain  of  jocularity  to 
every  thing  she  said. 
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Htigh,  on  the  Other  hand^  contented  himself 
with  a  single  ohservation,  "  Felix,**  said  he, 
**  I  won't  see  you  throw  yourself  away  upon  a 
gi^  that  15  no  fit  match  for  you.  II  you  can*t 
take  care  of  yourself,  /  wilL  Once  for  all, 
I  tell  you  that  this  marriage  mimt  not  take  placed* 
As  he  uttered  these  words,  his  dark  brows 
were  bent,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  gleam 
of  that  nngfivernahle  passion  for  which  ho 
was  so  remarkable.  Felix*  at  all  times  peace- 
ful, and  always  willing  to  acknowledge  his  elder 
brother's  natural  right  to  exercise  a  due  degree 
of  authority  over  him,  felt  that  this  was  stretch- 
ing it  too  far.  Still  he  made  no  reply,  nor  in^ 
deed  did  Hugh  allow  him  time  to  retort,  had 
he  been  so  disposed,  Tliey  separated  without 
more  words,  each  resolved  to  accomplish  bis 
avowed  purpose. 

The  opposition  of  Hugh  and  Maura  to  his 
marriage,  only  strengtliened  Felix's  resolution 
to  make  his  beloved  and  misrepresented  Alley 
Bawn,  the  rightful  mistress  of  his  hearth,  bm 
she  already  was  of  his  affections.  Nay,  his 
love  burned  for  her  with  a  purer  and  tenderer 
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flame,  wheo  he  looked  upon  the  arde^s  girl,  and 
thought  of  the  cruel  hearts  that  ^ould  make 
her  a  martyr  to  a  spirit  so  worldly-minded  and 
selfish.  Tlieir  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
her  povertyt  he  delicately  eonceiited  from  her, 
together  with  the  length  to  which  their  oppo- 
aition  had  gone.  As  for  himfielfp  be  acted  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  approaching  marriage  had  their 
full  sanction ;  he  saw  Alley  every  day,  became 
sliU  more  deeply  cDamoured,  and  heard  his 
siater's  indignant  remoustrances  without  uttering 
ji  bliiglc   6yllable  in  reply. 

At  length  the  happy  Sunday  morning  arrived, 
and  never  did  a  more  glorious  sun  light  up  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Ballydhas  than  that  which 
shed  down  its  smiling  radiance  from  heaven 
upon  their  union.  Felix's  heart  was  full  of  that 
eager  and  trembling  delight,  which,  where  there 
is  pure  and  disinterested  love,  always  marks 
our  emotions  upon  that  blessed  epoch  in  human 
life.  Maura,  contrary  to  her  wont,  was  un- 
usually silent  during  the  whole  morning ;  but  Felix 
could  perceive  that  she  watched  all  his  emotions 
with  thg    eye  of    a  lynx.      When    the  hour    of 
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going     to    chapel    approached,     he     deemed     it 
time   to   dress,    and,    for  that  purpose,  went  to 
a  large  oaken  talJboy  that  stood  in  the  kitchen^ 
in  order  to  get  out  his  clotbea.     It  was  locked, 
however,  and  his   sister    told  him  at  once,  that 
the    key,    which   was    in  her  possession,    should 
not   pass  into  his  hands  that  day.     '*  No,*'    she 
continued,     "  nor  sorra    the    ring  you*ll    put  on 
the  same  girl  with   my  consent.     Aren't   yon  a 
purty  young  ornadhaun,  you  spiritless  cratnre,  to 
go  to  !narry  sich  a  mdd^^tmudhhy^  when  you  know 
that  the   best   fortunes  in    the  glen   would  jump 
at  you !    Yes,  faika  1  to  bring  home  that  mane, 
useless    erature,    that   hasn't    a    penny     to    the 
good!    A    purty  farmer's  wife  she'll   make,  and 
pnrtily  shell   fiU  my   poor  mother's  shoes,  God 
be  good  to  her  !     A  poor,  unsignified,  smooth- 
faced thing,  that  never  did  a  dacent  day*s   work 
out  of   doors,  barring    to  shake    up    a   cock   of 
hayt  or  to   pull  the  growing  of  a  peck  of  flax  I 
Oh  I    thin,    mother   darlin',    that's  in   glory   tbia 
day !  but  it*s  a  purty  head  of  a  house  he*s  puttin* 
afther  you;  and  myself,  tooy  must  knock  undher 
to   the    like    of    her,    and    see    her    put    up    in 
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ivcr  Bij  hmL  Let  mt  alose,  Felix ; 
ypor  hngSiin'  wobI  pask  Tke  sonm  kay  touH 
got  fvomaw  feo^laj." 

Folix,  who  was  resolTed  to  procure  the  key, 
iBW  dMt  diere  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  little 
firiflBiDy  radence.  A  good-humoured  struggle 
aecordingly  commenced  between  them  —  good- 
lumioiired  on  his  side,  but  bitter  and  determined 
OB  the  part  of  Maura.  Finding  it  difficult  to 
secure  the  key,  even  by  Tiolence,  Felix  was 
Bbout  to  giTe  up  the  contest,  and  force  the 
lock  at  once,  when   Hugh  entered. 

"  \\Tiat'8  all  this  ?"  he  inquired.  •*  ^^^^at 
racket's  this  ?  Is  it  beating  your  sisther  you  are  ? 
Is  the  young  headstrong  profligate  beating  you, 
Maura?  ehr 

*^  No,  Hugh,  not  that ;  but  he  wants  the  kay 
to  deck  himself  up  for  marrying  that  pet  of 
his.  God  knows,  I'd  rather  he  did  beat  me 
than  do  what  he's  going  to  do.'* 

"  Felix,"  said  his  brother,   "  Fm  over  you  in 

place  of  your  father,  and  I  tell  you  that  it'll  cost 

me  a  sore  fall,  or    I'll  put  a  stop   to  this  day's 

work.      A   purty    bridegroom    you    are^    and    a 
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**  9h^*^  m  \mmm.  Kich:  ml  if 
mM  It- **  h^  pflnnwL  air  it  was  nir  '  ti» 

^*  V'Vi'H  krwyrk  him  dnwiu  I  5up|WSB» 
f#F»5ifh.  "  Why  <V»'c  yoa  jpeak  x  *nu;  ?  Wby . 
Muttra^  M%  /r  m^m  iipoa  oar  hamia^  4Dii  I 
mtp^p^y^.  h^tl  be  a  baQy  ftvmorrnw.  or  next  Jay* 
HVMf  ^Tt  fifi  »n  nndher  hia  feec,  and  xnaku^  as 
k#T>4*!kl^  4<y«m  to  hi$i  poppet  of  a  wi£e;»  no^J* 

**  Hn^/  ii^  Pelht,  **  I  am  wiffin'  to  forget 
unA  ftfffi(ji9^  M  the  hftrshness  erer  yoa  shoved  me, 
iMnI  to  f  i>fmifnber  nothing  bat  year  kiDdness,  and 
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1^:     JCMl  V^    ■! 

bffocber.  and  I  Kef  it  »a 
Iffves  Twi  b«4h»  ibat  jr\iu11 

<*Sb  far  oak."  repKed  Hiurh,  -thai  IH  «top 
h  fcr  good  mm'  oIL  Yoa'H  cet  no  cknlm  out  of 
UmUi*.  In  ten  T«on  or  so  jou  may  bo 
of  it.  There's  Mad^  M^Cavler^  lako 
Ikt,  with  all  mr  heart ;  a  girl  that  ha»  tfty 
pomds,  fiiw  covs,  and  threescore  sheep;  ay» 
aoT  a  staid,  sober  girl.  To  be  sure  she's  no 
heantr,  an*  not  fit  for  'inntleoien*  that  must 
have  purty  faces,  and  empty  pockets.  1  say  agin, 
Felix,  ril  put  an  end  to  this  match.*' 

This  was  too  much  for  Felix's  patience.  After 
sereral  unsuccessful  remonstrances,  and  even  sup* 
plications  very  humbly  expressed,  a  fierce  Strug* 
gle  ensued  between  the  brothers,  which  was  only 
tenmnated  by  the  interference  of  the  two  servant* 
men,  who  with  some  difficulty  forced  the  elder 
out  of  the  house,  and  brought  him  across  the 
fields  towards  his  own  home.  Maura  then  gave 
up  the  key,  and  the  youthful  bridegroom  was 
soon  dreissed  and  prepared  to  meet  his  **  man,"* 
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It's  00  nm^^  said  sbe^  **  it*s  tH>  use,  I  love 
bim,  1  lore  mjr  kiod  bmther»  in  spite  of  erery^ 
thii^.  May  GcmI  bless  you^  Felis  f  may  God 
bless  you,  and  all  you  lore !  God  forgive  me 
for  opposiD'  tbe  boy  as  I  dttl ;  and  God  forgive 
Hugh !  but  he  tbitika  it  would  \Hi  all  for  Fdix*8 
good  to  stop  hia  marriage  witli  Alley  llawn.** 

Felix,  who  heard  oeitlier  bis  aiiter's  blessing 
nor  the  espression  of  the  aflectloti  she  bore  himt 
pa^ed  on  with  hasty  steps  through  the  fields* 
He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  he  saw 
his  brother  walking  towards  him  ;  his  arms  folded, 
ai3d  bis  eyes  almost  hidden  by  his  heavy  brows ; 
sullen  ferocity  was  in  his  looks,  and  bis  voice, 
as  he  addressed  him,  was  hollow  with  suppressed 
rage:— 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  you  will  ruin  yourself  1  Go 
back  home,  Felix." 

^'For  God's  sake,  Hugh,  let  me  alone,  let 
Qie  pass." 

"  You  will  go  ?"  said  the  other. 

«  I  wUl,  Hugh." 

"  Then  may  bad  luck  go  with  you,  if  you  do. 
I  ordher  you  to  stay  at  home,  I  say." 
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"Mind  your  own  busmess,  Hugh,  and  Til 
mind  mine/'  was  the  only  reply  given  hrm, 

Felix  walked  on  by  making  a  smail  circuit  out 
of  the  direct  path,  for  he  was  anxious  not  only 
to  proceed  quickly,  as  his  time  was  limited,  but, 
aboTe  all  things,  to  avoid  a  coHtsion  with  hie 
brother. 

The  characteristic  fury  of  the  latter  shot  out 
in  a  hurst  that  resembled  momentary  madness  as 
much  as  ra^e.  *'  Is  that  my  answer  ?**  he 
shouted^  in  the  hoarie,  quiTering  accents  of 
passion ;  and  with  the  rapid  energy  of  the  dark 
impulse  which  guided  him,  he  snatched  up  a 
stone  from  a  ditch,  and  tlung  it  at  his  brother^ 
whose  back  was  towards  him.  Felix  fell  forward 
in  an  instant^  but  betrayed  after  his  fall  no 
s3*mptoms  of  motion —  the  stillness  of  apparent 
death  was  in  every  limb,  Hugh,  after  the  blow 
had  been  given,  stood  rooted  to  the  earth,  and 
looked  as  if  the  demon  which  possessed  him 
had  fled  on  the  moment  the  fearful  act  had  been 
committed.  His  now  bloodless  lips  quivered^ 
his  frame  became  relaxed,  and  the  wild  tremor 
of  faorribia   apprehension   shook  him  from   limb 
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to  Hmk  Ittim^iately  a  fearful  cry  was  heard 
Ur  etdr  the  fields,  and  the  words — <*  Ob  I  yeah, 
yeah,. Felix,  my  brother,  agra,  can't  you  spake 
to  me  ?*'  stinick  upon  the  heart  of  Maura  and 
the  seryant-men,  with  a  feeling  of  dismay,  deep 
aiul  deadly. 

**  O  God  r*  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped 
hands  and  upturned  eyes,  *'  O  God !  my  boy,  my 
boy-^Felix,  Felix,  what  has  happened  you  ?" 

Again  the  agonised  cry  of  the  brother  ,was 
beard  loud  and  frantic. 

**Oh,  yeah,  yeah,  Felix,  are  you  dead? 
brother,  agra,  can't  you  speak  to  me  ?'' 

With  rapid  steps  they  rushed  to  the  spot ;  but, 
ah  I  what  a  scene  was  there  to  blast  their  sight 
and  sear  the  brain  of  his  sister,  and  indeed  of 
all  who  could  look  upon  it.  The  young  bride-, 
groom  smote  down  when  bis  foot  was  on  the  very 
threshold  of  happiness,  and  by  the  hand  of  a 
brother  I 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  had  turned  up  Felix 
from  the  prone  posture  in  which  he  lay,  with  a 
hope — a  frenzied,  a  desperate  hope  of  ascertain* 
ing  whether  or  not  life  was  extinct      In  this 
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IKMuiiMHi  ihe  itrk^^m  Wy  «%»  l>r«Mr«  his  brother, 
kk^  4  iMAMkiKs  -n»wiii^|t  %^««  iMHk  vimi  Maura 
«ttU  ih^  ^Mr^^ftMi  «rmW^  i^to^  $b»c(H,  ^  shudder, 
iWik  «  li^  **^*«*>  *<^  *•  H^i^  «w*  ^le  sank 

k^j^^^sh*^  ^^  \MbM^  ^M'  $k>r>x  Ww  1  itUed  hoth  ? 
Okk^  I'Vtv  ¥Vlix  ^  >>m  are  bui^y^  yoifc  aw  hafupy, 
a^r^  brolber ;  iHH  for  se>  eK  for  me.  mv  hour  of 
laercy  is  pa^  an*  gone.  I  can  nerer  look  to  beaTm 
more!  Hov  can  I  lire,**  he  inattered  fuiiouskw 
to  himseit  ^^  hov  can  I  li^e  ?  and  I  dam't  die. 
O  God !  O  God !  mr  brain's  turain'.  I  needn't 
pray  to  God  to  curse  the  hand  that  struck  tou 
dead,  Felix  dear,  for  I  feel  this  minute  that  his 
curse  is  on  me.*" 

Felix  was  home  in,  but  no  arm  wouIJ  Hugh 
suffinr  to  encircle  him  but  his  ovu.  Pcvr  Maura 
recorered,  and  although  in  a  state  of  absolute 
distraction,  ret  had  she  presence  of  xzrn^i  to  ^^- 
mcmber  that  ther  ought  to  use  cTery  means  in 
dien-  power  to  restore  the  boy  w>  life,  L'  i:  mere 
poasiUe.  Water  was  goi«  vith  vhioh  his  face 
was  sprinkled;    in  a  httle   tisie    be    breaibed» 
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l«b  ifOi  looked  ncmfnfuBr  about  hbi^ 
and^ied  «hat  kftd  hajip^oed  hmu  NoTer  was 
fwdnw  to  tbe  inalefaelar^  nor  tiie  finn  Iread  of 
i^tit  to  tbe  ikipv  reeked  maniKTf  so  welcome  as 
tbe  dawn  of  retufnbig  life  in  FeUx  was  to  bis 
brotht^ff.  Tbe  oMMiieiit  be  daw  the  [M)or  youtb*8 
^ei  fined  upon  btn!,  ami  beard  bis  Toice^  b^ 
threw  himself  on  bis  knees  at  the  bedsidoi 
dagped  him  in  his  arms,  and  with  an  hnpetuoup 
tide  of  sen^atkiiis,  in  whicfa  were  blended  joy, 
grie4  biiming  afieetbo,  and  remorse,  be  kissed 
bm  lips^  strained  him  to  his  boeoniy  and  wept 
with  suc-h  agony,  that  poor  Felix  was  compelled 
to  console  him. 

"  Oh  I  Felix,  Fehx,"  exelauned  Hugh, 
"  what  was  it  I  did  to  you  ?  or  how  could  the 
devil  out  of  hell  tempt  me  to — to — to — Oh,  Felix 
agra,  say  you're  not  hurted — say  only  that  you'll 
be  as  well  as  ever,  an'  I  take  God  and  every 
one  present  to  witness,  that,  from  this  minute 
till  the  day  of  my  death,  a  harsh  word  'ill  never 
crass  my  lips  to  you.  Say  you're  not  hurted, 
Felix  dear!     Don't  you  know,    Felix,    in  spite 
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of  my   dark   temper's   puttio*  me  into  a  pa 
with  you  somatimest  that  1  always  loved  you  1 

**  Yes   you   did.  -Hugh,"    replied    Felht,  **j 
did,   an'    I    still   knew    you   did.     I    didnt 
contradict  you,    because    [  knew>    too,  that 
passion  would  soon  go  off  of  you,  and  that 
be  kind  to  me  again/* 

**  Yeah,    yeehsh,"    said   the  other,    whilat 
•calding  tears  flowed  profusely  down  his  cbc 
and   the   deep   sobs   almost   choked   him,    ^' 
yeah   yeelish  I    what   tould  come    over   me  I 
judgment*s  before  roe,  he  was  the  best   broil 
ever    God    created — you   were,    Felix   darli 
you  were,    you  were !"     He    again  pressed 
to  bis  heart,   and  kissed  bis  lips  witJi  an 
whelming  fulness  of  remorse  and  lore* 

**  An'  anotlier  thing,  Felix  dear — but  first 
me    are   you   gettin*  betther?** 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  youth,   "  my  head 
little  confused,  but  1  have  no  pain/* 

Hugh  raised  his  hands  and  streaming 
heaven. 

'*  Thanks,    thanks,    oh    thanks    an'  praise 
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to  God  for  that  Qewn!  thanks  an*  (muse  be  to 
¥0u,  blp^3«d  Father,  for  what  he  has  said  this 
miQure,  fof  it  ukea  the  weight,  th«  dead 
crushin'  weight  tliat  lay  on  my  hrart^  off  it* 
And  now,  Felix  jewel,  here,  alanua,  laj  OYfr 
your  bead  -^  upon  my  breast,  an*  lil  bould  you 
anything  I  whisper  into  your  own  ear  what  'ill 
make  you  m  Hqui  as  ^ver — kaiay  away  all  ef 
yaes— the  perra  oue  o'  ye  *iH  hear  it  bttt 
himselL  *  Sure,  Felix  dear,'*  be  continued,  in  a 
lower  Yoice,  ^^scire  I'm  willio'  that  you  should 
marry  your  own  Alley  Bawn.  An'  listen,  sure 
I'll  give  her  a  portion  myself-— I'm  able  to  do  it 
an'  I  will  too." 

Felix,  on  hearing  her  name,  looked  around, 
and  endeavoured,  as  appeared  by  his  manner, 
to  ooUeet  himself.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  were  without  mean- 
ing. Hugh  obserred  it,  and  felt  his  griif 
instantly  checked  by  a  fearful  surmise  as  to  a 
possible  consequence  of  the  blow  which  he  had 
not  contemplated. 

*^  Felix  dear,"  said  he,  in  a  yoice  low,  hollow. 
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and  full  of  terror,  **  what  ails  you  ?  Is  the 
pa'm  coming  back  ?*' 

Felix  spoke  not  for  about  a  minute*  during  which 
time  he  had  become  quite  collected.  Then 
with  an  aOectiouate  look  towards  his  brother  he 
replied — 

**  God  bless  you,  Hugh,  for  the  words  you 
have  said  to  me !  Poor  Alley !  Hugh,  God 
bless  you !  Would  Maura  consent  ?  Will  you 
consent,  agra,  to  it,  Maura  dear  ?** 

Maura,  who  had  been  all  this  time  weeping, 
BOW  advanced,  and,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
embraced  him  tenderly.  "  Yes,  Felix  darling, 
an'  Fm  only  heart-broken,  that  ever  Hugh  or 
myself  refused  to  consent,  or  ever  set  ourselves 
against  it/* 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  light  more 
brilliant  than  had  ever  shone  from  them  before ; 
his  whole  face  became  animated,  and  the  cloud 
of  sorrow  which  had  rested  on  his  pale  brow 
melted  away  before  the  effulgence  of  reviving 
hope*  In  a  few  minutes  he  arose  and  expressed 
his    determination    to     proceed     and     keep     his 
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^poiDtment.  Hugh  and  Maura  requested  ta 
aecompany  him,  and  the  latter  begged  to  b9 
allawed   the  privilege  of  giviog  the  bride  away* 

**  Maura,"  said  Felix,  **  will  you  desire  the 
servants  to  have  a  decent  dinner  prepared,  and 
we'll  eat  it  here*  I  intend,  if  you  and  Hog)! 
win  let  mej  to  bring  her  home  at  once  I" 

**  Och»  God  help  the  poor  boy !"  exclaimed 
Maura^ — "yesj  darling,  all  that  mnst  be  done^'* 

When  ready  to  depart,  he  again  put  his  hand 
to  his  h&ad* — **  It  eomeg  on  me  here,"  said  he, 
"for  about  a  minute  or  so — this  confusion — I 
think  rU  tie  a  handkerchief  about  my  bead. 
It'll  be  an  asy  thing  for  me  to  make  some 
excuse,  or  I  can  take  it  off  at  the  chapel." 

This  was  immediately  acquiesced  in ;  but  at 
Hugh's  suggestion  a  ear  was  prepared,  a  horse 
yoked  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Felix,  accompanied 
and  supported  by  his  brother  and  sister,  set  out 
for  mass.  On  arriving  at  the  "green,"  he  felt 
that  hb  short  journey  had  not  been  beneficial 
to  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  worse,  and 
very  properly  declined  to  go  into  the  heated 
atmosphere    of  the  chapel.      A  message  bj  his 
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ibltfr  ioim  hriiiight  the  bhishing,  tremblmgi 
§mfUm§f  ynt  Itappy-lfioking  girl  to  his  side.  Hei 
UftAl  philr  dr<»is*  put  on  with  that  natural  tsstMi 
irliii  li  ii  ganornlly  accompanied  by  a  clear  sense 
of  tnoral  propria ty*  and  her  plain  cottage  bonnet, 
bought  for  the  occasion,  showed  that  she  came 
|irif{iiirctl,  not  ht^yond,  but  to  the  utmost  readi 
of  her  huuihle  nieand.  And  this  she  did  more 
for  Felix*»  «ake  than  her  own,  for  she  resolved 
that  her  appearance  should  not,  if  possible,  jar 
upon  the  feelings  of  one  who,  she  knew,  in 
marrying  her,  had  sacrificed  prospects  of  weiJth 
and  worldly  happiness  for  her  sake*  At  sight 
of  her,  Felix  smiled,  but  it  was  observed  thai 
his  face,  which  had  a  moment  before  been  pa}e» 
was  instantly  flushed,  and  his  eye  unusually 
bright.  When  be  had  kissed  her,  she  replied 
to  the  friendly  greetbgs  of  his  brother  and 
Maura  with  the  most  comely  dignity,  well 
suited  to  her  situation  and  circumstances.  Then  ] 
turning  to  the  elected  husband  of  her  beartf^ 
she  said — 

"  Why  thin,  Felix,  but  it's  little  credit  you  do 
me  this  happy  morning,  coming  with  your  night- « 
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eap  on,  aa  if  yoa  weren't  well  ;*'  but  as  sbe 
tbe  smile  fade  from  his  lips,  aod  the  colour  fmi 
his  cheeky  her  heart  sank,  and  ^'  palUd  as  death's 
dedicated  bride,**  with  hor  ^oft  hliid  eyes  bent 
ii|ioii  itis  diaoging  colour  mod  bantlaged  head, 
ikm  excJaimed,  "  God  be  mereiftd  to  us  I  Felil 
dear,  you  are  iU — ^you  are  hurtedl  Felist^ 
Felix  darling,  what  ails  you  ?  What  is 
wrong  ?** 

**I>on*t  be  frightened,  jewel,"  he  repBed, 
^  don't,  darling — it  won't  signify — my  foot  slipped 
affttier  lavin'  you  last  night  on  my  way  home, 
and  ray  head  came  against  a  stone — it's  only  a 
Kttle  sore  outside.  It  'iU  be  very  well  as  soon 
as  tbe  priest  puts  your  heart  and  mine  together 
—never  to  be  parted — long — long  an'  aimestly 
haTe  I  wished  an'  prayed  for  this  happy  day. 
Isn't  your  mother  here,  jewel,  an'  my  own  little 
Ellen?" 

Her  eye  had  been  fixed  upon  his  countenance 
with  all  the  love  and  anxiety  of  a  young  bride 
about  to  be  united  to  the  husband  of  her  heart's 
first  choice.  She  saw  that  despite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary,  there  was  in  his  mind  a  source  of 
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Bonie  secret  sorrow*  A  single  temr  rolled  down 
her  cfaeek,  which  he  kissed  awajt  and  as  he  did 
it,  whispered  her  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  confi* 
deQ«.e,  that  it  was  but  a  trifle,  and  signified 
nothing,  Maura  took  her  hand,  and  assured 
her  that  no  cause  for  apprehension  existed ;  so 
did  Hugh,  hut  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  he 
perceived  that  she  got  pale  again,  and  trembled 
aa  if  seized  with  some  sudden  fear. 

WTien  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  those  who 
attended  it  of  coarse  returned  to  Felix's  house 
to  partake  of  the  wedding-dinner.  He,  indeed, 
teemed  to  be  gifted  with  new  life;  his  ejea 
sparkled,  and  the  deep  carmine  of  his  cheek 
was  dazzling  to  look  upon.  Courtesy,  and  the 
usages  prevalent  on  such  occasions,  compelled 
him  to  drink  more  than  bis  state  of  health  was 
just  then  capable  of  bearing;  he  did  not,  how* 
erer,  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation*  StitI 
the  noise  of  many  tongues,  the  sounds  of 
laughter,  and  the  din  of  mirth,  joined  to  the 
consciousness  that  his  happineaa  was  now  com- 
plete, affected  him  with  the  feverish  contagion 
CY^    *  aent*     He  talked  hurriedly  and  loud. 
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and  seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  accomptbhiQent  6f 
his  cherlfhed  hopes  was  loo  mach  for  bis  heart 
to  bear* 

In  the  miditof  all  this  jollity,  a  chaTige  whidr 
none  ohserired  came  over  him.  His  laugh  became 
lass  frequent  than  his  ahudder  or  his  sigh, 
and  taking  Alley  nFSde^  he  begged  fbe  woukt 
malk  with  him  to  the  beach. 

*'  The  say -breeze/*  said  he,  *'  and  a  »nte  upon 
the  rocks — upon  our  own  thytne-bank,  where 
weVe  often  sat  happily.  Alley  dear*  will  bring 
me  to  myself  soon.  I  am  tired,  asthore  macbree^ 
of  all  this  noise  and  confusion.  Come  away, 
darling,  we'll  be  happier  with  one  another  than 
with  all  these  people  about  us." 

His  young  bride  accompanied  him,  and  as  they 
went,  her  happy  heart  beating  under  that  arm 
to  whose  support  she  had  now  a  rights  her  love 
the  while  calm  and  secure  in  its  own  deep 
purity,  she  saw  before  them,  in  bright  perspective, 
many,  many  years  of  domestic  affection  and 
peace. 

There  they  sat  in  the  mellow  sunset,  until  the 
soft   twilight   bad    gradually    melted    away    the 
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orereftine  hini.  With  the  burntng  ehill  of  h^m 
biihbliitg  through  his  bloocl — ^^biveriug  yet  acorchi^ 
ing — he  complained  af  tho  shooting  p^  in  hit 
head,  and  a  strangf^  confusion  of  miiid,  wkieh 
the  poor  girl,  from  some  of  his  incoherenl  0S^ 
presdonS}  had  aUrihutfHj  to  hia  03ice§»  of  affeo- 
tion.  With  words  of  comfort  she  sr^othed  him; 
A*T  arm  now  returned  the  support  she  had 
reeeived  from  his ;  she  led  him  home,  languid  and 
half  delirious,  whilst  she  herself  felt  stunned  M 
well  by  the  violence  as  the  unaccountable  nature  of 
his  illness.  On  reaching  home,  they  found  that 
the  noise  of  social  enjoyment  had  risen  to  the 
outrage  of  convivial  extravagance;  but  the 
moment  he  staggered  in,  SjUpported  only  by  the 
faithful  arm  of  his  wife,  a  solemn  and  apprehen* 
give  spirit  suddenly  hushed  their  intemperance, 
and  awed  them  into  a  conviction  that  such  an 
illness  upon  the  marriage-day  must  be  as  serious 
as  it  was  uncommon.  Felix  was  put  to  bed  in 
pain  and  danger ;  but  Alley  smoothed  his  pillow, 
bound  his  head,  and  sat  patient,  and  devoted, 
and  wife-like,  by  his  side.  During  all  that  woeful 
night  of  sorrow  she  watched  the  feverish  start. 
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fhe  wfld  glare  of  the  half-opened  eye,  the 
mentarilj  conscious  glance,  and  the  miserable 
gathering  together  of  the  conTulsed  limbs,  hoping 
that  each  pang  would  diminish  in  agony,  and  that 
the  morning  might  bring  ease  and  comfort. 

"  Poor  uprl,  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weecb^ 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  Accursed  bands  !** 

We  feel  utterly  incapable  of  describing,  during 
the  progress  of  this  heavy  night,  the  scorching 
and  fiery  anguish  of  his  brother  Hugh,  or  the 
distracted  and  wailing  sorrow  of  poor  Maura. 
The  unexpected  and  delightful  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing produced  upon  both,  especially  on  the  former, 
by  his  temporary  recover}-,  now  utterly  incapa- 
citated them  from  bearing  his  relapse  with  any 
thing  like  fortitude.  The  frantic  remorse  of  the 
guilty  man,  and  the  stupid  but  pungent  grief 
of  his  sister,  appeared  but  as  the  symptoms  Of 
weak  minds  and  strong  passions,  when  contrasted 
with  the  deep  but  patient  affliction  of  his  inno- 
cent and  uncomplaining  wife.  She  wasted  no 
words  in  sorrow ;  for  during  this  hopeless  night 
•elf,  happiness,  affection,  hope,  were  all  for- 
gotten in  the  absorbing  efforts  at  his  recovery. 
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Never,  indeed,   did  the  miaeries  and  calamities 

•of  life  draw  from  the  fruitful  source  of  a  wife's 
attached  and  affectionate  heart,  a  nobler  specimen 

'of  that  pure  and  disinterested  devotion  which 
characterizes  woman,  than  was  exhibited  by  the 
stricken-hearted  Alley  Bawn. 

There  was  something  in  this  peculiar  case,  as, 

-indeed,  there  are  in  all  family  occurrences  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  induced  them  to  try  upon 

.  the  suffering  boy  the  full  extent  of  their  humble 
skill,  rather  than  call  in  a  strange  physician 
to  witness  the  disastrous,  perhaps  fatal  effects 
of  domestic  violence.  Had  the  cause  of  Felixes  - 
illness  been  unknown  to  Hugh  or  Maura,  they 
would  have  procured  medical  advice  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night.  Let  us,  however,  not  press' 
^too  severely  upon  the  repentant  brother.  Shame, 
and  remorse,  and  penitence,  ought  to  plead 
strongly  for  ^^  the  hope  deferred  that  made  his 
•heart  sick."  Hugh's  passions  arose  to  violence, 
but  not  to  murder — a  distinction  which  both  law 
and  morality  too  frequently  forget  to  make. 

When   Hugh  saw,    however,  that   nothing  ex- 
cept medical  skill  could  save  him,  he  forgot  hit 


tsnant  sad  n 

kf  hb  k^e  «f  Fefii,   awi  be 

csrerj,   he    ■wwiirtHi  a  horsey 

brdken  down  the  annl    hj 

he    reached   die   mlTigf    <if 

doetoT  be  floogfat  EteA     Ater  j 

ffiDleat   knorfcing   the   door 

anai  pale  and  honror-olrack 

dactor   waa    iDC'liiifd  to    receive 

patient    than    the    MLiMeagef.      Yes! 

wiU,  yet  weak  and  trembling,  he  staggered  iaio 

the    room,    and,  sinking    on  a  seat,    in  a  roice 

hoskf  and  hoarse  said — 

**  Docthor !  ob,  doetbor,  too  won*t  refiiae  to 
come !  It*s  tbnie  be  was  my  brother — but  I  had 
sot — I  had  not — ob — no — no — I  bad  it  not  in 
my  heart  to  murdber  him  !  My  brother  is  dyin\ 
Oh,  come,  doctbor  I  come  to  my  brother,  he's 
dyin',  and  'twas  I  that  struck  the  blow  !" 

With  a  vehemence  of  grief  that  was  pitiable, 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  wildest  gestures  which 
characterise  despair,  be  then  uttered  a  cry  that 
rang  through  the  house. 

'*  Oh,   Felix  agra,  my  brother,  I'm  your  mur- 
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I  My  sister  and  I  are  both  wealthy — 
lie's  dyin',  doctbor — comet  come.  Oh,  agra 
FeliB — agra  Felix  I  To  see  you  well — to  see 
JM  well— the  wealth  of  the  world,  if  I  had  it, 
would  go.  My  life — my  life — docthor  I  Ob,  that 
would  be  but  little — but<4t,  too,  would  go — I'd 
grre  it— all  we  have,  my  sbter  and  I,  to  our 
blanket — ^ta  the  shoes  on  our  feet,  and  the  coat 
and  gown  on  our  backs — all — all — you'll  get — ^if 
you  can  save  our  brother,  that  I  struck  down  and 
murdhered  I" 

The  doctor,  a  man  of  great  skill  and  humanity, 
immediately  ordered  his  horse,  and*  mounting  him, 
accompanied  Hugh  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  bro- 
ther. On  arriving  there,  they  found  him  worse ; 
and  never  before,  nor  during  his  whole  profes- 
sional experience,  had  the  doctor  witnessed  such- 
a  scene.  Hugh  took  his  place  behind  Felix, 
who,  by  the  doctor's  direction,  was  placed  in  a 
half-sitting,  half-recumbent  posture  in  the  bed; 
his  arms  were  placed  distractedly  about  him, 
his  breast  was  his  pillow,  and  his  cheek,  wildly 
and  with  voracious  affection,  laid  to  his.  He 
was  restrained  from  crying  aloud,  but  his  groaus 
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were  enoiigli  to  wrench  the  heart  from  which 
they  proceeded  to  pieces.  Sympathy,  in  fact» 
was  transferred  from  the  sick  boy  to  his  brother ; 
and  perhaps  more  tears  were  shed,  by  the  lookers- 
on,  from  pity  towards    Hugh  than   Fehx. 

But  where  was  she,  the  bride  and  wife  of  a 
changeful  day — of  a  day,  in  which  the  extremes 
of  happiness  and  misery  met  ?  Oh,  where  but 
where  she  would  and  ought  to  be,  at  his  bed-side, 
hoping  against  hope,  soothing  his  wild  ravings  by 
her  »oft  sweet  voice ;  and  when,  in  his  deUrimii^ 
the  happy  scenes  of  the  past  day  seemed  re-acted, 
then  she  knelt,  ever  ready  to  lead  him,  by  her 
words  and  caresses,  into  a  forgetfulncss  of  hia 
present  pain.  In  his  desperate  struggles  he 
fancied  they  were  tearing  her  from  him ;  and 
when  the  strength  of  several  men  could  scarce 
restrain  him,  then  came  the  mildness  of  her 
power.  With  her  gentle  hands  and  her  fond 
kind  words  she  laid  htm  in  peace  once  more,  amlf 
kneeling  by  his  side,  cooled  his  burning  temples 
with  her  pale  fingers,  and  wet  his  parched  lips 
with  the  draught  prescribed  by  the  physician. 
When   the  crisiii,  however,    ajSproached,  she  saw 
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by  the  keen  glance  of  observa  nt  affection^  that 
the  doctor's  manner  betrayed  his  hopelessness 
of  her  husband's  recovery.  Then  did  her  strength 
give  jray,  and  one  violent  fit  of  hysteric  sobbing 
almost  broke  down  both  her  reason  and  physical 
powers.  Unavailing  was  all  their  tenderness,  and 
firuitless  every  attempt  at  consolation.  Even  her 
own  beloved  mother  failed.  ^*  Alley  asthore  agus 
machree/'  said  she,  *'  don't  give  way  to  this,  for 
it's  sinful ;  it's  wrong  to  cry  so  bitterly  for  the 
livin'.  You  know  that  while  there's  life  there's 
hope.  God  is  raarciful,  and  may  think  fit  to  pi^ 
you,  anien  machree,  and  to  spare  him  for  the 
eake  of  our  prayers,  that  your  heart  mayn't  be 
broken.  Here's  the  priest,  too,  an'  sure  it's  a 
comfort,  if  the  Lord  does  take  him  from  us,  that 
he's  not  goin'  widout  the  holy  saicriments  of  the 
church,  to  clear  away  any  stain  of  sin  that  may 
be  on  him." 

Felix,  tranquillized  by  the  satisfaction  that 
always  results  from  the  consciousness  of  havipg 
received  the  rights  of  the  church,  yet  moved  by 
the  deep  sobbings  of  his  miserable  brother,  took 
bis  baud,  and  thus  addressed  him — 

V'OU    I.  « 


speak  harslily,  cruelly,  blackly — oh,  say  y<i 
I'orgive  me — but  uo,  that  I  couldu't  bear— 
me  in  your  heart,  and  before  God,  bii 
spake  wid  affection  to  me,  for  then  I'll 
able  to  bear  it." 

"  Hugh,"  said  Felix,  from  whose  ej 
keenness  of  his  brother's  repentance  wtuhj 
despite  his  burning  agony ;  "  Hugh  dea 
he  looked  pitifully  in  the  convulsed  bee 
Oinhappy  man — "  Hugh  dear,  it  was  only 
cidentj    for  if  you  had — thought — that  il 

turn  out — as  it  has  done But  no  matl 

— ^you  have  my  forgiveness — and  you  deei 
for,  Hugh  dear,  it  was  as  much  and  m 
own  thoughtlessness  and  self-will  that  ca 
Hugh  dear,  comfort  and  support  Alley  he 
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or  rather  torpor,  followed,  which  lasted  until  his 
iwtkening  spirit*  in  retuniing  consciousness  of 
life  and  love,  made  a  last  effort  to  dissolve  in  a 
AereweU  embrace  upon  the  pure  bosom  of  his 
tirpn  irife. 

I** Alley,"  said  he,  "are  you  not  my  wife,  and 
iB't  I  your  husband  ?  Whose  hands  should  be 
m  me^iD  what  arms  but  yours  should  I  die  ? 
Alky,  think  of  your  own  Felix — oh,  don't  let  me 
pw^  altogether  out  of  your  memory ;  an'  if  you'd 
'Mtfalotk  of  my  hair,  (many  a  time  you  used  to 
curl  it  over  on  my  cheek,  for  you  said  it  was  the 
**oe  shade  as  your  own,  and  you  used  to  compare 
*w  together,)  wear  it,  for  my  sake,  next  your 
"^t,  «nd  if  ever  you  think  of  doin'  a  wrong 
'^g  look  at  it,  and  you'll  remimber  that  Felix, 
'"o's  DOW  in  the  dust,  always  desired  you  to  pray 
"*  the  Almighty^s  grace,  an'  trust  to  him  for 
<tnet)gi[|  against  evil.  But  where  are  you, 
^kofe?  My  eye8  want  a  last  look  of  you;  I 
^^  you^ay,  I  feel  you  in  my  breakin*  heart,  and 
*H  is  your  presence  in  it,  avourneen  machree ; 
'iow  is  it  that  I  f;|mnot  see  you  ?  Oh,  my  wife, 
yi>ttiig  wife*  my  spotless  wife,  be  with  me — 
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near  me  I''     He  cladpei 
while  he  held  her  there 
cease  to  beat ;  but  in  a 
Bhudder,  one  closing  pt 
head  fell  upon  her  bu><>ti 
morning  stood  up  in  iVn 
beauty,  with  the  cup  t^t 
lipB,  was  now  a  clod  of  • 
icious^almost  unbeliev 
«he  gently  laid  hiin  li* 
face,  her  pale  lips  quiviM. 
wild  gaze  became  fixed   ^ 
the  desolating  truth  fore* 
She  then  eank   upon  her 
God  that,  if  it  were  his  x'- 
in  her  misery  to  utter  Such  a 
part  her  in  death  from  him  ^^ 
far   dearer   than    all   that  Iit» 
without  whom  the  wrarld  wiis 
for  ever. 

Quietly  and   calmly  she  Ibe 
for  the  settled   WTett!hi?dnt»>  tj 

UtiUness  of  faer  inpirit  might  bftY 

[for  Apathy.     Wtdioitl 
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Alley,  contrary  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Hugh  and  Maura,  went  back  to  reside  with  her 
mother.  Four  years  have  now  passed,  and  the 
rirgin  widow  is  constant  to  her  grief.  With  a 
hunch  of  yarn  on  her  arm,  she  may  be  occasionally 
seen  in  the  next  market-towii.  The  chastened 
sorrow  of  her  look  agreeing  well  with  her  mourn^ 
ful  weeds.  In  vain  is  she  pressed  to  mingle  m  the 
rustic  amusements  of  her  former  companions; 
she  cannot  do  it,  even  to  please  her  mother ;  the 
poor  girl's  heart  is  sorrow-struck  for  ever.  She 
will  never  smile  again.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
steady  subdued  melancholy  of  her  manner  in- 
creases the  respect,  without  lessening  the  love,  of 
all  who  know  her*  Who,  indeed,  could  see  her, 
and  hear  her  sad  history,  without  loving  her 
purity,  and  her  devoted  aflection  to  the  memory 
of  him  that  was  only  tlie  husband  of  a  day, 
without  pitying  the  stricken  girl  who  suffered  sa 
much,  and  wishing  that  time,  which  weans  ua 
from  our  greatest  sorrows,  may,  by  its  influence, 
mellow  her  aflSictions,  until  the  bitterness  of 
their  spirit  passes  out  of  ber  souK 
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Reader,  if  you  watit  a  moral,  look  upon  the 
wasted  brow  of  Hugh  O'Donxien,  and  learn  to 
regtrain  your  passions  and  temper  wlUiin  Its 
proper  limits • 


END    OF    VOLUME    !• 
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CHAPTER   I. 


Why  is  it  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  drawn  with 
so  fine  .  and  exquisite  a  sympathy  towards  that 
class  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  deprived  of 
sight  ?  Why  is  it  that  our  darker  and  fiercer 
passions  fall  not  upon  them,  as  they  do  upon  those 
to  whose  vision  God  has  uncurtained  the  mysteri- 
ous grandeur  of  the  heavens,  the  varied  magnifi- 
cence of  the  earth  about  them,  or  the  more 
affecting  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  ?  It 
is  not  simply,  as  many  may  be  disposed  to  think, 
because  we  are  conscious  of  those  exalted  enjoy- 
ments from  which  they  are  shut  out.  Our  com- 
passion alone  is  not  what  they  win  from  us  by  their 
great  privation.     Were    it    otherwise,   we  could 
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:3ttottBllinL  M 

» tbr  bmuttT  gf 

w^  iirtNMMvihi  bv  €«iii 
tfc»  b«>.  rfiafc  illic»  I 
is  dMT  fivtgvr.  Vbm 
«WBdHe«  b  due  AywicfcHt  tif  Ae  «nde  bEod ! 
T1bKu:ii  <&irk  ^  e!Ui>nuI  oiiearcw  how  obvm»  are 
dv  e^uieQciK  «if  s  ^enrne  iptric  vicfda  dfem  I 
Wbo  «v«r  koi^w  cbifir  ptfeswns  cu  t&iv  in  anj  ocker 
carT«iu  chan  GELiC  wbicd  wa;?  ^xm^odL.  uni  caln. 
wi  [Nne«6iL  On  chie  onmoftxiuic^s  of  those  who 
kftve  b«>ea  earbr  bamL  or  blind  m.Hn  cbeir  facrthL 
are  depicted  nxw  cc  ti»  de^  or  :$tuttxn^  traces 
of  cim» — fifv  even  of  the  iLucard  6irrows  of 
snflinrintf.  God  seeim^  ht  pitr  to  kacre 
;  removed  diem  frvnn  tbe  conca^ioa  of  hmnaB 
deprarirr:  and  if  the  ^riies  of  oacun*.  and  die 
dnosand  inlets  to  enjoTnient  whk-h  thev  opnu  are 
witbheid  fro«  their  hearts^  so  aibso  are  the  innv- 
owrable  tenipcatkias  whkk  come  in  akxv  vi^ 
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thenu  God,  in  depriying  them  of  the  good,  has 
mercifully  removed  the  corresponding  evil;  and 
as  those  temptations  of  life  which  would  render 
sight  necessary  are  wisely  kept  back,  so  will  it  be 
found  that  a  querulous  perception  of  their  loss  and 
an  impatience  under  their  condition  are  not  among 
the  number  of  their  afflictions. 

There  is  to  a  man  who  can  feel  the  philosophy 
of  a  humane  heart,  much  that  is  not  only  touching, 
but  dignified  in  the  veiled  grandeur  of  their  charac- 
ter as  a  class.  Affliction,  whether  they  feel  it  or 
not,  elevates  them  in  our  eyes;  and  the  unassuming 
simplicity  that  distinguishes  beings  so  utterly  help- 
less, presents  them  to  us  in  an  aspect  so  meek 
and  affecting,  that  they  cannot  fail  in  gaining  an 
immediate  passport  to  the  better  part  of  our  na* 
ture.  In  their  patience  they  teach  us  both  hu- 
mility and  fortitude ;  in  their  cheerfulness  we  may 
learn  how  easy  is  the  task  of  being  satisfied  with 
our  own  condition ;  and  in  their  blameless  lives, 
how  much  depends  the  secret  of  controling  our 
passions,  upon  the  -necessity  of  looking  less  to 
the  external  actions  of  men,  and  more  into  pi^r 
own  hearts, 


iMHt  in  ^  iru!!&hif  ] 
k  it  dwtt  k  u  hatiuoal? 

WtfMtttj  ^A  ibe  m^m  Icutronu  ere  vidMot 

TM:  two  #iiMwarrti»T%  vb>fe  hamble  bet 
Uf  hHrt//rr  I  am  dow  aboat  to  narrate,  vere  leik 
#irf{/ti«ii«  in  tf^rir  Tery  chiUbood.  Neither  was 
ft\s^uA  V}  tfa^  other  except  by  the  bond  of  bereaw* 
fiMffitf  which  inflicted  the  same  calamity  cm  both, 
with  a  •ingulariy  unhappy  identity  both  of  time 
itid  pla/'^.  'Ilieir  respectiye  parents  died  in  the 
Mime  village  within  two  days  of  each  other, 
(earing  Inthind  them,  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
thi)  Hubjectn  of  thin  tale,  who  were  their  only 
children.  'Hie  Iwiy,  John  Martley,  had  been  de- 
prived of  hiM  night  by  the  small-pox,  at  the  age  of 
NIX  inontlm;  the  girl,  Jane  Campbell,  having  es- 
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caped  the  consequences  of  that  malady,  then  so 
dreadful,  was,  though  promising  to  be  tall,  a  child 
of  a  gentle  spirit  and  delicate  constitution.  There 
was  at  the  moment  when  God's  mysterious  hand, 
by  a  malignant  fever  then  prevalent,  deprived 
these  lonely  babes  of  their  only  support,  some^ 
thing  inexpressibly  affecting  in  their  woeful  and 
utter  desolation. 

At  no  period  of  their  lives  are  the  blind  entitled 
to  60  much  tender  care  and  compassion,  as  during 
the  period  of  infancy  and  youth.  In  mere  child* 
hood  poor  Martley  was  seldom  from  the  bosom  of 
his  mother,  and  until  he  felt  himself  an  orphan, 
never  for  a  moment  beyond  the  reach  of  her  as- 
sistance. This  his  age  and  utterly  dependant 
state,  rendered  in  a  peculiar  degree  necessary. 
Often  when  his  parents  have  sat  watching  with 
heavy  hearts  his  little  aberrations  and  unconscious 
approachings  to  danger,  the  tears  have  stolen 
slowly  down  their  cheeks,  and  they  said,  speaking 
probably  under  one  of  those  gloomy  present!* 
ments  that  are  often  verified, — 

"  Poor  helpless  darling !  what  would  become 
of  you  if  you  hadn't   them    that   can    bear   with 
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your  helplessness,  and  that  loves  you  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  dearer  for  it,  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  you  ?  Oh,  J6hn  dear,  if  he  had 
but  one  brother,  or  one  sister  to  lead  hira  about 
and  play  with  him,  it  would  make  his  heart  and 
life  lightsome  ;^-but  now,  the  poor  blind  baby,  he 
is  lonely,  and  his  spirits,  I  think,  are  low  and 
sorrowful  iu  spite  of  his  kindness  and  little 
smiles*" 

Her  tears  would  then  gush  out  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tenderness,  and  snatching  up  her  little 
darkling — her  only  one — ^she  would  press  it  to  its 
well-known  nestling-place,  her  bosom,  and  with 
its  cheek  to  her  own,  rock  her  precious  burthen 
as  much  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  as  in  the 
strength  of  a  mother's  love. 

"  Ay,  what  would  become  of  him,  indeed,  if  we 
were  to  be  taken  from  him  ?**  the  husband  would 
reply,  wiping  away  a  tear  at  the  contemplation  of 
an  event  so  full  of  affliction.  *'  But  why  think  of 
that,  Mary  ?  the  God  that  has  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  thing  so  innocent  knows  bis  state,  and  won't 
leave  him  without  a  guide  in  the  world,  or  some 
light   in    his  heart   to  direct  him.     Oh,  I   would 
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give  the  wealth  of  this  earth  that  he  waa  able  to 
look  upon  the  faces  and  into  the  eyes  that  love 
him*  And  yet,  Mary»  there's  a  pleasure  some- 
times even  in  affliction  ;  for  it's  sweet,  sweet  to  feel 
his  little  fingers  moving  along  our  features,  when 
his  little  face  is  working,  and  htm  struggling  to 
get  our  countenances  fixed  upon  his  heart.** 

Then  would  the  little  one  pass  into  the  arras  of 
his  father,  who  having  embraced  and  blessed  him 
with  tears,  would  deposit  him  once  more  on 
hb  mother's  bosom,  after  which  he  would  go 
out  to  resume,  with  a  touched  and  softened  heart, 
the  humble  labours  of  the  day. 

And  yet  these  parents,  so  virtuous  and  so  capable 
of  feeling  in  all  their  purity  the  holiest  affections 
that  consecrate  domestic  life,  wt^re  taken  away 
from  the  young  and  helpless  being,  who,  though 
dark  himself,  afforded  them  that  light  which  threw 
its  radiance  around  their  hearth,  and  lit  their 
spirits  into  the  happiness  that  sprung  from  the 
love  he  created.  The  death  of  both  occurred  on 
the  same  day*  On  an  April  morning  about 
eight  o'clock  his  mother  breathed  her  last,  and 
about  eleven  at  night  the  husband  followed  her. 
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are  not  liable  to  catch  a  fever,  placed  the  bojr 
in  her  arms.  The  act  for  a  moment  suspended) 
to  their  utter  astonishment^  both  the  influence  of 
disease  and  the  power  of  death.  On  touching 
the  child  she  started  with  sudden  strength  and 

.  sat  up  in  the  bed  ;  she  then  pressed  him  in  her 
arms  for  a  moment,  smiled,  and  in  a  clear  but 
low  voice,  after  pointing  with  her  hand  towards 
heaven,  said,  "  look  to  God/*  She  immediately, 
however,  fell  back,  and,  as  If  feeling  that  the 
word  look  had  renewed  more  deeply  her  impres- 
sion of  the  child*s  blinduefis,  she  put  her  fingers 
ujjon  his  eyes,  and  repeated  it  twice  in  a  tone 
so  mournful  that  it  drew  fresh  tears  from  those 
who  attended  her.  Her  countenance,  which  had 
become  serene  and  joyful,  was  now  darkened 
with  the  shadow  of  deep  anxiety ;  her  head  fell, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the   unconscious  orphan 

I  was  removed  from  that  bosom  on  which  his  head 
was  never  to  be  pillowed  again. 

The  father,  who  lay  on  a  temporary  bed  in 
the  same  humble  apartment,  witnessed  the  scene 
we  have  described,  and,  as  it  often  happens  tbat 
m  cases  of  unexpected  danger  or  difficulty,  the 
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racier  of  those  yirtues  which  had  sustained  both 
him  and  her  in  severe  poverty  and  much  sorrow- 
Nature^  exhausted  and  hrokcn  down  as  she 
was,  recognised  as  just,  the  portrait  of  her  which 
his  heart  had  drawn;  he  lay  for  a  few  minutes 
contem[jlating  the  lifeless  face  of  a  wife  who 
had  been  dear  to  him  as  well  by  their  love  as  their 
sufferings,  and  a  few  tears  rolled  slowly  down  bis 
burning  cheeks. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  a  contemplation  of 
poverty  ought  to  humble  us  even  to  meekness,  yet 
few  are  they  who  enter  into  the  threshold  of  a 
poor  mans  heartj  or  study  with  a  humane  pur- 
pose tlie  workmgs  of  nature  in  humble  life.  We 
may  see  the  blazoned  equipage  roll  past  us,  or 
admire  it  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  some  princely 
mansion^  but  when  we  trace  those  to  whose 
luxury  or  pride  it  administers  through  all  the  rela* 
lions  of  domestic  duties,  it  is  likely  that  if  we  are 
anxious  to  recognise  a  feeling  heart  unstamped 
by  that  character  of  conventional  deceit  which 
expels  nature  as  unfashionable  and  vulgar,  we  will 
probably  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  naked  wretch 
who  craves  a  penny  &om  the  great  onej  presentSi 
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when  at  his  miserable  hearth^  a  more  beautiful 
and  noble  study  to  the  true  philosopher. 

It  is  not  a  life  of  ease  and  wealth,  but  a  life  of 
trial  and  poverty  which  in  general  draws  out  the 
virtues  and  cultivates  the  affections  that  exalt  our 
nature ;  and  as  we  must  dig  down  for  the  gold  and 
the  diamond,  so  must  we  dig  down  through  the 
surface  of  greatness  and  fashion,  to  come  at  those 
qualities,  whichj  though  generally  unseen,  make 
after  all  the  wealth  and  ornament  of  society. 
How  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  by  the  birth^ 
character,  and  mission  of  our  Redeemer,  who 
took  his  lot,  not  wiUi  the  princes  of  the  earth,  but 
with  those  whom  he  resembled — the  poor,  the 
despised,  and  the  lowly. 

How  few  of  those,  for  instance,  who  die  on  beds 
of  state,  surrounded  by  all  that  can  gratify  the 
senses,  die  as  did  the  humble  father  of  William 
Hartley,  amid  misery  and  death  and  desolation  ? 
Stretched  upon  a  truss  of  straw,  with  the  faithful 
sharer  of  bis  sorrows  lying  in  the  stiUness  of  death 
before  him,  conscious,  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live,  hia  blind  orphan — the  only  child  ever 
given  to  hia  love — wondering  at  the  altered  con- 
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dition  of  his  parents,  and  crying  to  he  laid  in 
the  bosom  of  bis  mother.  Knowing  too  that 
after  his  own  deaths  there  existed  not  a  single 
being  to  take  an  interest  in  his  only  babe^ 
thus  placed,  unknown,  neglected,  and  poor  even 
to  misery,  yet  was  that  man's  heart  a  sanctuary 
fiUed  with  the  presence  of  God,  WTien  spoken 
to  about  his  child,  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
friends  to  whose  care  he  could  commit  him,  he 
replied — 

**  Yes ;  my  own  trust  is  in  God,  and  why 
should  I  fear  to  leave  my  orphan  boy  to  his  pro- 
tection? God,  who  deprived  my  child  of  his 
sight,  can  guide  him  best*  He  has  already  laid 
his  hand  upon  him,  and  besides  I  have  no 
other  to  leave  him  to  but  God.  Come  to  me, 
my  afflicted  son;  you  need  not  lead  him— M^nly 
'remove  that  stool  out  of  his  way  and  my 
voice  will  guide  him ;  come  over,  my  unhappy 
boy*  God  forgive  me,  maybe  I  ought  not  to 
say  that  he's  unhappy,  but,  after  all,  how,  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  Come  to  me — ^the  touch  of  your 
hand  is  sweet  to  your  father;  and  oh^  if  you 
could    but   for   one    minute    get    the    light   into 
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your  dark  eyes,  and  look  in  my  face  and  into 
your  lost  mother's  face,  but  for  one  minute, 
that  you  migbt  keep  the  memory  of  us  with  you 
when  we're  gone,— ^lift  him — lift  him — it  was  the 
turf  made  him  stumble  and  fall;  I  tell  you, 
blind  as  he  is»  the  boy  wouldn't  fall  if  he  got  feur 
pky  ;  it  was  your  fault,  not  his.  Come  to  me, — 
Oh,  WiUy,  Willy,  uod  is  all  your  mother's  love 
and  mine  for  you  come  to  this  ?  Our  blind 
orphan  without  a  friend  to  help  him,  and  him  not 
able  to  use  hand  or  foot  to  assist  himself.  Oh, 
Willy,  Willy,  I  now  know  and  feel  the  workings 
of  your  mother's  heart  when  she  left  you  for  ever. 
From  this  day  out,  my  heart,  the  world  will  be  a 
changed  world  to  you;  but  if  it  is  possible  that 
souls  can  come  down  to  them  that  they  love,  and 
that  your  mother  and  1, — ^it's  hard  to  say  how  that 
may  be, — but  if  it  can  be  so,  you'll  not  w^ant  guides* 
Oh  God,  who  has  made  my  child  blind,  pardon 
me  for  neglecting  to  remember  your  power  and 
protection.  Willy,  listen  to  me — I  leave  the  Al- 
mighty, who  made  you  his  own  by  the  affliction  he 
laid  on  you —  I  leave  him  your  Father  in  place  of 
myself;  don't  despair,  my  hearths  life,  you  can  truj»t 
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in  that  Father  and  friend,  depend  on  him  and  you're 
safe.  Oh  yes,  do  feel,  feel  my  face.  I  thought  I 
would,  but  I  find  I  am  not.  God  forgive  me  for 
blaming  his  mother  too  much.  I  find  I'm  not  able 
to  die  without  him,  lay  him  beside  me.  When  he's 
there,  and  that  I  feel  he's  with  me,  I  won't  think 
so  much  about  him,  nor  he  won't  stand  between 
me  and  God  samuch  as  if  he- was  from  me." 

The  child  was  placed  in  his  arms,  and  the  father 
seemed  satisfied.  The  consciousness  that  he  lay 
next  his  heart  certainly  relieved  him,  and  he  felt 
enabled  the  better  to  abstract  himself  even  from 
his  own  affections.  Still  he  would  not  permit 
the  child  to  be  removed,  and  after  about  two 
hours'  fervent  prayer,  in  which  the  character  of 
the  affectionate  father,  and  that  of  the  dymg 
Christian  were  shaded  into  each  other  like  the 
hues  of  the -rainbow  under  a  storm-cloud,  he, 
that  pious  and  afflicted  parent,  passed  out  of  life 
with  his  arms  closely  locked  about  the  orphan, 
even  as  were  those  of  his  departed  mother  on  the 
morning  of  that  heavy  day  which  left  him  alone 
in  life. 

The  melancholy  coincidence  of  two  poor  families 
having  been  almost  at  the  same  period  removed  by 
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death,  esch  leaviog  a  single  orphan  bdsind  them, 
without  doubt  created  a  deep  and  solemn  Im^ 
pression  in  the  small  village  where  they  had  lived. 
But  poverty  and  disease  had  been  for  some  time 
abroad,  assisted  in  their  work  of  desolation  by  a 
failure  of  crops  and  an  unhealthy  season.  Much 
sympathy  'tis  true  was  felt  for  them ;  but  death, 
sickness,  and  necessity,  prevented  it  from  opera- 
ting 80  favourably  on  their  behalf  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  done* 

It  would  appear  that  no  attachments,  wheth^ 
of  love  or  firiendshtp,  are  so  strong  and  lasting  as 
those  which  spring  from  a  sympathy  created  by 
calamity.  In  do  ease  is  a  man  so  well  qualified 
to  administer  consolation  as  he  who  has  himself 
required  it,  and  from  no  person  does  it  come  with 
eo  tender  a  power  as  from  him  who  is  weighed 
down  by  his  own  sorrows,  while  soothing  those 
of  another.  It  is  probably  the  only  act  of  our 
life  which  is  altogether  free  from  selfishness.  Of 
such  a  character  is  the  sympathy  we  receive, 
when  wretched,  from  those  who  are  loaded  widi 
wretchedness  like  our  own,  and  such  too  was  the 
principle  on  which  the  early  attachment  of  those 
two  solitary  children  was  founded* 
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Wbbn  the  orphan  babes  had  been  left  alone,  tho 
common  charity  of  the  neighbours  prompted  them 
so  far  to  humanity,  as  not  to  see  them  die  for 
want  of  food  and  nourishment  Jane,  having  her 
sight,  was  less  a  burthen  than  the  boy,  but  still 
she  was  felt  as  such,  especially  as  her  parents  had 
been  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  none 
knew  through  what  channel  or  in  what  direction 
t||py  might  seek  her  relatives,  and  acquunt  them 
with  her  melancholy  situation.  In  circumstances 
precisely  similar  stood  the  blind  and  unhappy  boy. 
The  parents  of  both  had  not  long  resided  in  the 
village,  and  no  effort,  though  many  were  made, 
could  at  all  succeed  in  finding  any  trace  of  their 
surviving  connexions,  if  such  they  had. 

The  poverty  of  these  two  families  prevented 
them  from  leaving  on  the  bed  of  death  any  other 
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inheritatice  to  their  children  than  that  of  miaefyj 
and  sorrow,  aanctified  probably  by  a  blessing 
steeped  in  tears,  which  the  prospect  of  a  child*3 
desolation  may  wring  from  eyes  that  are  closing  in 
death.  Our  little  orphans,  as  the  reader  knows, 
had  no  other  inheritance.  The  only  property  left 
to  the  boy  were  his  father's  clothes,  whilst  in  the 
girl's  hands  were  placed  those  of  her  mother^ 
The  plain  furniture  left  behind,  though  of  small 
value,  went  to  the  landlord  for  the  rent  which  was 
due  on  their  humble  tenements*  Two  poor  neigh 
hours,  with  some  reluctance,  brought  the  hapless  ' 
babes  home  for  the  present ;  and  a  touching  sight 
it  was  to  see  them  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  their 
cold  protectors  and  borne  away  from  the  little , 
sheds  in  which  they  had  been  happy,  never 
to  hear  the  sweetest  of  all  music — the  voice  of 
parental  affection,  when  it  falls  with  tenderness 
upon  childhood  or  youth.  They  wept  on  being  re- 
moved from  their  now  desolate  homes,  and  well 
they  might,  for  the  voices  of  those  who  cherished 
them  were  never  more  to  awaken  hi  their  hearts 
the  love  that  kindles  on  a  parent's  breast.  Chil- 
dren, though    dissimilar    in    temperaments,    iire 
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stiU  marked  by  a  singularly  striking  uniformity 
of  manner  in  the  development  of  their  peculiar 
character.  You  will  scarcely  find  any  two  of 
ihem  strictly  alike  in  their  natural  disposition,  yet 
you  may  perceive  so  many  traits  and  modes  and 
habits  possessed  in  common  by  all,  that,  except 
by  a  dose  observer,  the  manner  in  which  the 
natural  tendencies  are  exhibited,  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  tendencies  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  our  two  orphans,  this,  however, 
could  not  be  so  fully  illustrated  as  in  that  of 
other  children.  The  boy's  grief,  though  not 
apparently  so  violent  as  the  girl's,  was,  never- 
theless, far  more  deep.  Hers  was  clamorous, 
but  transient;  for  the  heart  of  childhood  is  not 
the  soil  in  which  grief  can  take  root  and  live. 
Her  sorrow  was  dissipated  upon  a  thousand 
objects,  inaccessible  to  the  heart  and  eye  of 
her  little  neighbouring  companion.  She  could 
see  the  faces  which  smiled  upon  her  when 
they  did  smile,  and  recognise  in  the  eye  the 
light  of  a  benignant  heart,  or  the  "^  tear  of 
compassion  when  shed  for  her  lonely  and  almost 
friendless  state.     To  her,  nature  was  open,  and 
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on  her  young  spirit  did  those  fresh  emotions 
of  first  delight  produced  by  its  varied  beautyt 
fall,  Ufitil  8oftly  &nd  sweetly  as  they  filled  her  soul 
with  unconscious  happiness,  she  forgot  her  orphan 
state  and  ceased  to  remember  her  parents  with 
sorrow*  To  those  of  her  own  age  she  waa  a  more 
welcome  companion  than  the  poor  blind  boy. 
Of  the  exuberant  gladness  which  sparkles  in 
young  eyes  when  kindled  with  the  glee  of  rustic 
pastime  she  eould  partake.  The  light  of  happy 
faces  fell  visibly  upon  her,  and  the  joy  she  felt 
she  was  capable  also  of  commuuicating  to  others, 
through  the  same  medium.  As  a  companion  she 
mingled  wuth  tliem,  not  as  a  dependant,  nor  as 
the  slave  of  their  caprice  or  patience. 

Different  from  all  this  was  the  position  of 
the  other  unhappy  orphan.  The  link  of  light 
which  bound  his  companion  more  closely  to  the 
hearts  of  her  playmates  was  broken  in  him  ;  the 
vpirit  of  the  eye  so  significant  in  its  expressioOf 
•nd  which  so  eloquently  speaks  all  language  and 
emotions,  could  give  no  response  to  the  advances 
of  regard  or  youthful  acquaintanceship  when  maoi^ 
tested  towards  him  by  those  of  his  own  age.    This 
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defect  of  sight  oppressed  the  child  in  more  senses 
than  one.  WTiilst,  as  we  said,  the  influence  of 
external  nature  cheered  the  early  grief  of  the  girl, 
by  drawing  her  heart  abroad  upon  its  beauty,  the 
boy's  sorrow  was  confined  within  a  spirit,  wrapped 
in  deeper  darkness,  not  only  by  his  own  blindness, 
but  by  the  loss  of  his  parents.  Ilis  grief,  though 
more  quiet,  ran  in  a  deeper  channel.  What  bad 
been  denied  to  his  external  sense  was  bestowed 
upon  his  sensibility,  and  the  lonely  boy^  who,  had 
not  nature  been  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out, 
would  have  more  easily  forgotten  his  affliction,  now 
felt  what  it  was  to  be  gifted  with  that  memory  of 
the  heart  which  only  prolongs  tlie  term  of  human 
sorrow*  When  mingling  with  the  village  boys,  in 
this  early  stage  of  his  grief,  he  often  wondered 
why  their  laughter  w^as  so  foil  and  buoyant,  and 
could  not  at  all  understand  why  little  Jane's  mirth 
was  equal  to  theirs.  He  did  not  know  then  that 
the  laughter  of  the  youthful  blind  is  melant:hoIy 
and  feeble,  nor  that  an  inherent  sense  of  their  pri- 
vations, and  the  physical  effects  of  it  on  their  tern* 
peraraent,  makes  their  very  mirth  breathe  some- 
fwbat  of  sorrow*     Yet  was  his  heart  formed  for 
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enjoyment,  and  highly   capable  of  the  finer   and 
more   human  susceptibilities  of  our  nature.     To 
see   him   standing    timidly   aloof  from    the   noisy 
group,  whose  laughter,  in  the  radiance  of  a  still 
evening,   rang   far  and  lightly  over  the   village 
green,  with  that  melancholy  but  placid  smile  upon 
his  countenance,  which,  Uke  the  widow's  mite,  was 
the  all  of  sympaUiy  he  could  bestow  on  bis  young 
companions,  was  a  sight  which  could  scarcely  be 
witnessed  without  more  than  usual  emotion.    That 
smile  and  the  workings  of  his  features  which  ac- 
companied it  were  the  struggle  of  his  darkened 
spirit  after  light  and  enjoyment.     Whenever  his 
plajTnates    laughed^    he  brightened,    though  not 
mingling  with  them,  but-,  alas !  that  which  moved 
his  young  countenance,  raised  by  the  sunshine  of 
their  hilarity,  appeared  but  when  they  were  mirths 
ful^  and  faded  away,  as  they  became  silent,  into 
the   mournful   stillness   of  a  heart  that  was  too 
early  touched  by  calamity* 

Many  have  asserted,  that  those  who  happen  to 
be  deprived  of  sight  after  that  period  of  life  from 
which  they  can  date  what  it  is  to  see,  arc  neees- 
sarily  more  unhappy  than  those  whose  spirits  are 


flter  QBuj  of  Jtftiii  IB  destFojra  uf  liilMtis  mh^ 
adapted  to  a  fmdty  vUdi  has  ceased  to  exkL 
Social  nriaeoDceptiops  crovd  upon  her,  vfaich  are 
not  only  uBtiem  but  iDJarioaSy  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  operate  throogfa  diat  medium  by  wUdi 
they  previously  acted.  All  Ais  tends  to  render 
the  ntaation  of  such  persons  more  comfortless, 
and  their  tempers  less  placid  than  are  those  of  the 
unhappy  beings  who  have  never  seen.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  blank  in  faculties  whidi  occa« 
rions  the  cheerless  calm  of  one  of  those  who  are 
bpm  blind,  has  been  filled  up  in  them,  and  though 
the  eye  be  dark,  the  memory  is  fiiU  of  light  and 
beauty.     Heaven  in  all  its  mightiness  and  sub- 
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Umity  has  been  seen,  and  their  heart,  like  the  face 
of  Moses,  yet  shines  in  the  due  eifiilgence  of 
God's  glory.  Not  so  those  who  have  neither  the 
memory  nor  the  hope  of  light.  As  they  cannot  be 
moved  by  the  remembrance  of  the  good  that  haj 
passed  away  from  them,  so  are  they  less  unhappy 
than  the  others.  But  then  the  sense  of  loss  keepa 
alive  in  their  minds  a  constitutioEal  melancholy, 
which,  as  they  know  not  the  nature  of  what  is  lost^ 
never  quickens  into  any  mood  beyond  its  own 
placid  and  mournful  resignatiou.  Their  sagacity 
is  better  cultivated,  and  those  collateral  instincts 
which  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  their  life,  are  more 
beautifully  drawn  in  to  their  support.  So  wisely 
does  God  temper  the  good  and  evU  in  life,  and  so 
harmoniously  are  they  blended  in  the  web  of  our 
chequered  existence.  The  blind  who  have  seen^ 
for  instance,  tliough  pining  under  a  more  vivid 
perception  of  their  calamity,  draw  an  ample  con- 
solation from  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
known  the  nature  of  the  sense  that  has  been  taken 
from  them,  that  the  secret  of  the  strange  sense  is 
known.  Those  again  who  are  bom  blind  feel  that 
the  mysterious  light  is  veiled  to  them  during  life, 
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and  as  they  haye  never  seen  it,  they  are  conse- 
quently stirred  by  no  ideal  image  of  its  beauty  be- 
yond the  vague  guesses  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
privation,  but  ignorant  of  that  which  has  been 
lastj  withheld  from  it  by  the  will  of  the  Being  who 
has  marked  out  their  condition  in  life. 

In  a  village  so  small,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  families  into  which  the  orphans 
were  taken,  could  live  far  asunder.  The  distance 
between  the  two  houses  was  not  more  than 
about  sixty  yards,  so  that  the  poor  things  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  being  together.  Before 
their  orphanhood,  too,  they  had  once  or  twice 
met,  but  Jane,  with  something  of  that  instinctive 
disrelish  which  is  felt  by  ordinary  children  against 
those  who  are  blind,  was  moved  by  no  inclination 
to  make  the  little  fellow  a  playmate.  Few  did, 
because,  though  anxious  to  join  them,  he  was 
an  incumbrance,  and  in  their  amusements  children 
are  singularly  prone  to  avoid  those  who  are 
markcfd  by  any  bodily  defect.  But  now  the 
early  misfortunes  of  both,  between  which  there 
existed  such  a.  strange  and  melancholy  parallel, 
invested  each  with  a  humane  interest  which  they 
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would  not  otherwise  have  excited.  Their  coiomofi 
lQisa»  too,  gave  them  a  still  stronger  interest  in 
one  another.  Their  situations  and  feelings  were 
ao  much  alike,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
always  associated  tliem  together,  and  scarcely  in 
a  single  instance  ever  spoke  of  them  separately — 

**  There  are  the  two  orphans,  poor  things," 
or  ^'  there  is  one  of  the  orphans — that  tall  pale 
little  girl — her  father  and  mother  died  some  weeks 
ago.  There's  another,  too,  a  dark  boy,  wlio 
was  left  the  same  way,  in  the  same  week* 
Neltlier  of  them  has  a  friend  that  any  body  knows 
of,  and  God  only  can  tell  what  will  become  of 
them,  for  the  poor  people  they  Uve  with,  are 
hardly  able  to  support  their  own  children,  lei 
alone  them/' 

Such  was  the  usual  language  of  the  people 
when  speaking  of  them,  for  indeed  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  identifying  the  fate  of  two  beings 
whose  age  and  condition,  if  we  except  the  boy's 
blindness,  exhibited,  as  we  have  said,  so  remark- 
able a  similarity. 

Their  first  interview  after  the  death  of  their 
parents,  occurred  at  one  of  the  youthful  meetings 
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on  the  Tillage  green.  Boys  and  girls  composed 
two  groups,  somewhat  asunder,  each  engaged 
in  their  appropriate  pastimes* 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  in  May  which 
sometimes  become  transiently  overcast,  and,  by 
the  deep  gloom  which  obscures  the  sun,  threatent 
to  dose  into  a  dark  and  severe  deluge  of  rain. 
A  heavy  cloud  hung  towards  the  west  and  threw 
for  a  moment  a  wintry  aspect  over  everything 
about  them,  the  cheerful  green  of  nature  faded 
into  a  sombre  hue,  a  black  cur!  came  over  the 
waters,  and  the  breeze  played  along  their  surface 
fin  rapid  and  arrowy  gusts,  that  resembled  the 
^  iwift  motion  of  some  strong  insect  shooting  hi 
eccentric  sweeps,  that  betokened  its  joyM 
perception  of  the  coming  storm.  The  vivid  hue 
of  the  flowers  became  dead,  and  the  rude  blast 
tost  them  about,  or  beat  their  gentle  heads  to 
ihe  earth  as  if  it  wished  them  never  to  rise  again* 
But  like  those  mild  spirits  that  are  bowed  down 
by  the  adversity  of  life,  they  had  a  Friend  above. 
As  the  big  drops  began  to  fall  with  considerable 
force,  the  young  groups  of  both  sexes  imme> 
diately  dispersed,  leaving  none  behind  thera  but 
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one  poor  orphan  boy,  whose  blindneai  prewmlBA 

him  from  seeking  ehdter  with  the  same  ipaedi 

The  locality  of  the  place  too  was  at  tUa  tima 

but  new  to  him,   and  for  a  moment  he  stood 

ignorant    of   the  direction  in  whidi  he  shovild 

proceed.     He  knew  that  a  ri^er  wiA  deep  banka 

was  near  him,  for  he  had  learned  diis  frmn  Us 

mother,  but  whetfier  on  the  right  hand  or  the 

left,   before  ix  behind,  he  could  not  telL    For 

about  three  minutes    the  rain  too  came  down 

severely,  but  other  thoughts  were  working  in  the 

orphau^s  mind.     Though  young,  he  felt  at  that 

moment  a  sinking  of  the  heart  arising  from  die 

remembrance  of  his  lost  parents  and  his  want  of 

their    aflTectionate    watchfulness,     which    utterly 

overcame  him.     The  gentle  creature  burst  into 

tears  and  wept  in  such  bitterness  of  spirit  as  he 

had  never  felt  before  even  at  their  death.     It. 

was  while   thus   Icudly   giving  way  to  his  grief 

that  he  felt  himself   timidly  touched  upon  the 

shoulder. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  said  he.  "  I  heard  a  foot,  but 
I  was  thinkbg  about  my  father  and  mother,  and 
forgot  that  I  heard  it.'* 
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It  was  the  other  orphan ;  who  replied, — 

*^  It  b  Jane  Campbell^I  saw  that  they  had  all 
left  you,  and  I  knew  that  you  had  no  one  to  help 
you  home,  so  in  spite  of  the  rain,  I  came  back 
to  you.  I  didn't  wish  to  play  with  you  before 
my  father  and  mother  died,  but  now  I  like  you 
better,  because  they  say  that  you  and  I  are 
orphans.     What  is  an  orphan  ?** 

While  speaking,  the  artless  child  had  taken 
die  boy's  hand  and  began  to  lead  him  towards 
the  village.  He  paused  and  thought  for  a 
little  with  a  view  of  giving  her  an  answer.  The 
affecting  interrogatory,  however,  was  beyond 
him,  he  knew  it  not. 

**  I  have  been  trying  to  know  it,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  can't  tell  you." 

**  Your  name  is  William,  isn't  it  ?"  she  inquired; 
**  mine  is  Jane." 

**  No,"  returned  her  companion,  "  my  name  is 
Willy ;  that's  what  my  father  and  mother  always 
called  me,  and  I  like  it  more  since  they  died. 
Was  it  Jane  you  were  called  by  your  father  and 
mother?" 

**  No,"  said  she,  "  it  was  Jenny ;  but  I  like 


Ig»  to  bed 


ilwidl»d». 

wgf  fitde  place  is  Ae 
•ptead  iBj  £ufaer'8  eoat  over 
warm  enough  without  k,  but  I  ISlo  to  be 
the  breast  buttons  as  I  used  to  do.  If 
BOW  I  wouldn't  be  tfnxy.** 

<<Why     wouldn't     you?     Death's    an 


•r.  I 
I  be 


i^ 


^^  No,  it's  not  an  ugly  thing.  I  loved  waj 
fiUher  and  mother  better  when  they  were  dead 
Aan  when  they  were  living,  and  if  it  was  an 
ugly  thing  I  wouldn't  J'U  tell  you  why  I'd  wish 
to  die— because  Td  go  to  them,  and  my  modisr 
would  be  with  me  again,  and  I  would  dimb  my 
Citherns  knees,  and  count  his  buttons*    Do  you 
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like  to  feel  any  body  s  face  since  your  father  and 
mother  died  ?" 

"  No,  I  doo't;  why  wotild  I  feel  people's  faces?'* 
.**No  Dor  no  more  do  I — but  the  greateat 
reason  why  I'd  Eke  to  die  would  be  because  I  could 
feel  my  father  and  mother's  faces  as  I  used 
to  do.  No,"  8aid  the  boy,  in  reply  to  the  foregone 
observation,  *'  death's  not  an  ugly  thing,  but  it's 
cold  and  bard.  I  could  scarcely  know  their  twcm 
they  were  so  much  changed,  but  I  knew  them 
for  all  that,  and  they  weren't  ugly.  One's  father 
and  mother  couldut  be  ugly,  nor  any  thing  that 
one  loree." 

The  orphans  had  now  considerably  slackened 
tftieir  pace  and  were  walking  hand  in  hand  slowly 
along.  The  expected  shower  did  not  come  down, 
the  sun  having  burst  from  the  clouds  and  filled 
the  earth  with  a  warm  and  serene  glory  through 
which  a  few  large  feathering  drops  fell,  which, 
tinged  by  the  evening  light,  appeared  rather  like 
liquid  gold  than  rain.  Hie  face  of  nature 
sparkled;  the  robin  and  blackbird  once  more 
resumed  their  songs  in  the  copses,  now  pen- 
dant with  living  crysta.1 ;  the  tints  of  the  flowers 
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became  more  delicate  and  glowing,  and  their  per- 
fumes more  fragrant  on  the  mild  air. 

"  Fm  glad  we  are  out  now,"  said  the  girl; 
**  how  sweet  ever}^  thing  isj  the  flowers  all  look  ao 
lovely,  and  the  sun  is  shining  so  beautiful*  DoD*t 
you  like  the  sun  now  ? — I  do." 

The  blind  child  instinctively  turned  his  fac 
towards  the  sim,  and  stood  in  that  position  for 
nearly  five  minutes,  his  countenance  working  under 
the  influence  of  emotions  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible^  to  explain  or  fathom.  Several 
times  be  put  up  his  little  hand  before  its  genial 
beams  and  passed  it  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  an  expression  of  earnest  and  placid 
curiosity,  alternating  like  light  and  shade  upon 
his  face. 

**  Will  you  tell  me»  if  I  guess  what  the  sun  ia 
like  ?*'  he  inquired. 

"  I  will,"  said  his  companion;  "it's  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  guess  it," 

"  I    think/'   said   he,   '*  it's  hke  little  bays 
play — because  it  always  makes  me  glad  when   I 
feel  it  shining.     I'm  glad  now/' 

•'  Like  little  boys  at  play  I*'  she  replied,  laugh* 
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ing.  "  Oh,  such  a  guess — No,  indeed,  ifs  like  the 
moon,  only  far  bigger  and  brighter.** 

The  boy  mused  again,  and  murmured  some 
6bservation  lowly  to  himself,  but  gradually 
shaping  his  words  into  greater  distinctness  he 
said — ^^it's  strange — it's  strange — the  sun  makes 
me  glad,  but  I  like  the  moon  better." 

"  And  why  do  you  ?" 

**  Because  when  the  sun  shines  upon  me,  I 
feel  glad  and  pleasant,  and  forget  my  father  and 
mother ;  but  the  moon  shines  at  night  and  makes 
me  sorry,  for  then  I  think  of  them ;  but  for  all 
that  it's  pleasanter  to  be  sorry  for  them,  than  even 
to  be  listening  to  the  boys  playing." 

"  What's  the  reason,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  they 
don't  wish  you  to  play  with  them  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  the  poor  child,  in  a  voice 
which  became  tremulous  with  sorrow,  ''because 
Fm  blind,  and  they  don't  like  me." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  companion,  "  don't  be 
sorry  for  that,  you  and  I  will  play  together." 

''  Oh,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  suddenly  raised  to 
an  expression  of  ecstacy — **  will  you  ?  will  you  ? 

c  2 
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we  will  play  together  ?  And  you  won't  keep  me 
out  and  make  me  stand  away  as  they  did?" 

"  No,  I  won't  1  and  Ml  call  you,  and  bring  you 
to  us,  and  lead  you  home  again.  If  you  like 
primroses,  Fll  pull  you  some  now." 

*'  Wait,*'  said  the  boy,  now  working  under  the 
influence  of  deep  and  delighted  feeling — "  wait, 
give  me  your  hands."  Having  with  that  calm 
and  experimental  air  peculiar  to  blind  persona 
felt  her  hands,  joint  by  joint,  he  then  passed  up 
to  her  arms  and  shoulders  and  neck ;  *^  may  I 
feel  your  face  ?"  said  he ;  "  I  would  like  to  feel 
it,  you  make  me  gladder  than  the  sun  does,  oir 
even  the  boys  at  play*" 

"  WTiat  makes  you  wisli  to  feel  my  hands  and 
face  ?*'  she  inquired. 

**  Because,'*  said  the  child,  "my  heart  is  happy, 
and  I  know  by  it,  that  I  like  you  for  what  you 
said.  Now  III  be  thinking  of  you,  but  I  couldn*t 
rightly  if  I  didn't  know  your  face/* 

"  Weil  now,"  observed  his  companion,  who  did 
not  properly  comprehend  the  vague  analogies 
that  were  drawn  into  their  simple  conversation 
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by  a  b^ing  deprived  of  a  sense  so  necessary  to 
close  comparison  as  sight  is — **  Well  now,"  said 
she,  "  let  us  come  and  pull  the  primroses,  Til  tie 
them  up  for  you,  and  they'll  smell  sweet  till  this 
time  to-morrow." 

The  two  orphans  then  went  to  a  bank  of 
primroses,  whereon  he  sat  while  she  gathered 
the  lowers,  and  baring  arranged  them  into  a 
little  bouqueti  placed  tbem  in  his  band.  Both 
then  took  thenr  way  towards  die  rillage^  which 
they  entered  for  the  first  time  together,  walking 
slowly  abng  in  the  golden  light  of  the  evening 
sun. 
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To  those  who  can  bring  humble  fife 

it  would  be  difficult  to  find  within  the 

of  ordinary  calamity,  a  more  pathetic 

than  that  of  these  orphans,  yielding  an 

scious  sympathy   to   each  other.     On  the  wide 

stage  of  existence  they  had  no  friend  to  whom 

they  could  turn  to  look  for  protection ;  no  relatim 

that  they  knew  of,  whose  heart  might  be  stirred 

by  the  impulses  of  natural  affection,  or  moved 

by  a  case    of   destitution    unsurpassed    in    tiie 

mournful  history  of  orphanhood.     And  yet  After 

Jane  had  left  her  little  companion  at  home,  boA 

of  them  felt  their  hearts  soothed  by  a  complacent 

sense  of  relief   that  was  new    to    them.     Life, 

remote   and   limited  as  was    that   portion  of  it 

which    they    filled,    had  now  something  to  rest 

upon;  hope,    humble    as  was  her  promise,  still 
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had  one  to  give ;  and  amusement,  which  is  every 
thing  to   the    young,  a  cheerful  spirit  ready  to 
remove  the  blight  of  early  sorrow.     And  who 
will  say  that  this  meeting  between  them,  simple 
as    it  may   appear,   was  a  circumstance  merely 
fortuitous?     Let    those    who  think  so,  examine 
their  own  lives  closely   and  they  will   find  that 
minor   incidents    have    uniformly    led    to    those 
which  may  have  affected  its  interests  most  deeply« 
It  is   beautiful  to  think  that  the  providence  of 
God  is  alike  watchful  of  all,  and  that  the  humble 
and  forsaken  are  as  much  the  objects  ^f  his  care 
as  the  exalted  and   mighty.     For   several    days 
these    children    met,  and   separating  themselves 
from    the    groups    about   them,  conducted  their 
amusements  together.     Little  Jane  felt  the  total  . 
dependance  of  the  boy  upon  her  as  a  matter  of 
gratification.     Before  this  she  was  nothing,  but 
now  she  on  a  sudden  became  a  being  of  impor- 
tance to  a  fellow  creature,  who,  in  their  sports, 
necessarily    found    her    his     superior.      Though 
ignorant   of   the    sentiment  we  have  expressed, 
she  was  accessible  to  the  feeling  that  corresponds 
to  it;  for  feeling  in  the  young  precedes  philosophy, 
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and  mfter,  acts  with  a  more  eerUrn  aim.  Tbear 
positkm  truly  was  a  proof  of  the  rashness  with 
which  we  often  pass  judgment  upon  the  events 
of  life,  and  of  the  errors  into  which  we  fall  wbeii 
eoncluding  that  what  bears  the  aspect  of  calamity^ 
IB  really  such.  These  two  beings  were  now  happy, 
and  that  new  happiness,  be  it  observed,  was 
made  to  spring  from  the  affliction  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  creatures  so 
young  and  dependent  were  free  from  the  manj 
severe  and  oppressive  trials  incident  to  their 
situation.  Linng  upon  the  hard-earned  pittance 
of  those  who  were  themseWes  of  the  very  poorest 
class,  and  incapable  for  the  present  of  rendering 
any  service  adequate  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection which  they  received,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  they  were  felt  as  a  burthen, 
and  treated  as  intruders,  thrown  by  a  vexatious 
turn  of  fortune  into  two  struggling  families  on 
whom  they  had  no  claim,  and  to  whom  their 
parents  were  almost  utter  strangers.  Their 
breadf  therefore,  though  scanty^  was  eaten  ia 
bitterness,  and  watered  by  their  tears — nor  let 
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US  tax  with  want  of  feeling  or  har&hness  the 
bumbk  persons,  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone^ 
prevented  our  orphans  from  dying  in  the  streets. 
The  wealthy  and  the  comfortable  saw  their  misery 
and  heard  of  their  suflTerings,  but  looked  on 
with  indiiTerence,  and  left  them  to  the  care  of 
those  whose  hearts  had  been  softened  by  poverty 
to  a  closer  perception  of  human  wretchedness. 
To  feed,  support,  and  aflFord  them  shelter  at  all, 
was  an  act  of  virtue  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  out  of  the  lowly  state  of  life  in  which 
they  Uved,  and  although  it  was  performed  with 
reluctance,  surely  we  cannot  but  honour  the 
principle  which  prompted  them  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  necessities  to  perform  it  under  any 
circumstances  however  ungracious. 

Such  is  the  habit  of  the  heart  to  love  that 
which  is  near  it,  that  before  they  had  sense  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  benefits  they  received, 
and  despite  of  blows  and  cruelty  in  many  shapes, 
they  felt  an  affection  grow  upon  them  for  those 
with  whom  they  lived,  and  especially  fur  their 
children.  This  beneficent  provision  of  God,  on 
the  one  hand  softened  in  a  considerable  degree 
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the  rigour  of  their  fate,  whilst  on  the  other, 
their  domestic  suflTerings  threw  their  hearts  more 
closely  together,  and  occasioned  by  the  humble 
records  of  their  sorrow  as  related  to  each  other, 
those  delightful  emotions  of  sympathy,  m  which 
ever)'  thing  hut  its  delicious  charm  is  forgotten 
and  lost.  Here  again  was  the  balance  of  good 
on  their  side,  at  a  moment  when  the  unfeeling 
pity  of  the  world  was  laid  in  compassionating 
their  condition. 

There  was  little  during  their  early  youth  to 
vary  the  course  of  all  that  they  enjoyed  or  suf- 
fered. The  girl,  as  she  grew  up,  was  able  to 
make  herself  useful,  and  heavy  were  the  tasks 
the  patient  child  was  compelled  to  execute.  StiU, 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  compensation,  in  some 
degree,  for  that  which  she  had  received  from 
her  protectors,  and,  as  common  sense  expanded, 
she  felt  it  a  duty  to  repay  them  by  her  labour 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  she  could  assume. 
This  satisfaction,  however,  was  denied  to  poor 
Martley,  who,  as  he  advanced  in  growth,  perceived 
with  bitterness  tliat  his  pressure  upon  the  poor 
family  witli    whom  he  lived,    increased  with  his 
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years — ^yet  it  was  not  his  fault,  and  although 
his  calamity  was  frequently  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime,  still  his  very  helplessness  occasionally 
drew  forth  from  them  affecting  instances  of  pity, 
and  many  strong  touches  of  feeling.  Indeed 
it  required  only  a  passing  glance  at  each  to  form 
an  opinion  of  their  condition.  Clad  in  coarse 
and  tattered  garments,  pale,  drooping,  and 
apparendy  famine-struck,  it  might  be  said, 
from  their  obvious  destitution,  that  **  orphaaH* 
was  written  on  every  lineament  of  their  wasted 
features. 

Much  of  this,  'tis  true,  arose  from  physical 
distress.  Bad  food,  insufficient  in  quantity,  want 
of  care,  the  absence  of  a  mother's  hand,  of  a 
father's  protection,  misery  and  raggedness,  were 
in  themselves  capable  of  producing  all  the  symp- 
toms of  grinding  poverty  which  they  exhibited. 
Habit,  however,  had  reconciled  them  to  much 
of  this ;  and  as  happiness  and  misery  are  merely 
comparative,  it  was  well  for  our  orphans  that  their 
notion  of  life  and  enjoyment  was  founded  upon 
a  scale  so  limited  and  humble.  Their  sufferings 
were  visible  to  the  world,  but  as  they  arose  from 


fr-yiiici^  :hac  :acer!hang«*  ^tucii  motfc 
4r;iV3  heart  u  beart.  dbe  disc  impulses  of 
kfliiinew*  From  diis.  as  tbey  adranecd  in 
d^y  paafMrt  on  from  pisv  oo  esteeou  ffan  ess 
t#>  fmi^Mup,  from  friendahzp  so  iyiopaciiT : 
i^jmf^thj  m  two  wlw  required  it  ao  modk 
jMMlt^  nyt/>  the  tewiemeaa  of  the  most  e&t 
4f  all  f»ai<^>nA.  ladeed,  it  was  not  sarpriBBif 
that  tiMTir  intmuvrjr  npeD«d  into  loTe.  Who  was 
ih^ft  in  tim  wide  world  from  whom  Jane  Camp- 
iNrii  fv^ff  receired  a  word  of  consolation,  except 
Ift0m  t)t^,  kimUiearted  or{>han  boy?  and  whose 
ffni'A  ti^nr  fril  upon  John    Martley's  heart  like 
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music,  except  (iiat  of  his  gentle  girl  I  What,  in 
faet»  was  all  they  guffered^  to  those  moments  of 
sweet  communion,  in  which  the  first  approachee 
of  love  Btirred  their  pulses  into  transport? — 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  have 
sufiered  ten  times  as  much  for  the  promise  of 
happiness  which  dawned  upon  them  so  sweetly. 

From  the  moment  that  the  blind  boy  began 
to  feel  the  workingB  of  an  emotion  tliat  was  so 
new  and  delightful,  a  marked  change  was  visible 
upon  him*  His  disposition,  at  ati  times  placidt 
now  became  so  gentle,  that  his  foster*father,  as 
we  shall  call  him,  together  with  his  whole  family, 
wondered  why  they  felt  much  of  their  former 
harshness  towards  him  abated.  To  be  angry  with 
a  creature  so  mournfully  sweet  in  his  disposition, 
was,  one  would  have  thought,  impossible*  But, 
as  it  has  been  truly  said,  poverty  when  excessive, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  his  foster-father,  often 
injures  the  temper,  even  of  the  best  and  most 
benevolent. 

Martley  was  entering  his  fifteenth  year,  when 
one  evening  tl>e  man  came  home,  contrary  to  his 
wont,  considerably  affected   by  liquor.     A  sense 
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^^  What,"  said  the  man  again,  ^^  is  it  making  a 
liar  of  me  you  are  to  my  face  and  before  my  own 
feunily?  take  that  and  let  it  teach  you  more 
respect  to  the  man  who  broke  himself  striving  to 
do  what  he  was  not  able  to  do — support  you/' 

He  flung  his  heavy  shoe,  the  heel  and  sole  of 
which  were  paved  with  strong  nails,  at  the  boy, 
who  receiving  the  blow  on  his  head,  fell  and  be- 
•came  insensible.  His  wife  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  strip  her  husband,  with  a  view  of 
getting  him  to  bed,  but  on  seeing  the  blow  given 
with  such  force,  she  flew  to  the  boy  with  a  shriek, 
and  raising  him  up,  surveyed  with  strong  excla- 
mations of  pity  and  alarm  his  apparently  lifeless 
face,  down  which  the  blood  was  already  streaming. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Philip,  for  that  above  all 
things  you  ever  did,''  she  exclaimed ;  ^^  and  God 
in  his  mercy  grant  that  the  luck  of  the  family  may 
not  leave  us  with  the  blow  you  gave  him  !  You 
have  done  what  no  man  was  ever  known  to  do 
and  thrive  ;  you  have  struck  the  blind.  If  it  does 
not  end  in  his  death, — if  the  orphan's  not  killed, 
you  ought  to  be  thankful.  Sweet  heaven,  he  is 
not  recovering." 
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The  man's  conseience^  mot  naturally  hard,  was 
BCTzed  with  sudden  remorse  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  took  the  boy  in  his  arras,  and  bringing  him 
over  to  the  rushlight  that  burned  in  the  wooden 
candlestick,  looked  in  his  face  with  symptoms  of 
strong  feeling* 

**Yes,  God  forgive  me,**  he  said,  "I  have  struck 
the  fatherless  and  the  friendless,  and  what  is  worse, 
the  blind — the  poor  orphan  that  I  took  under  my 
roof  and  my  own  protection,  knowing  him  to  be 
what  he  was/* 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and 
hastily  untying  his  cravat  he  wiped  away  the 
blood  from  the  orphan's  face,  exclaiming—"  Poor* 
mlM  creature!  a  hard  life  be  led  with  us,  Ellen,  and 
a  dark  lot  In  this  world  came  to  his  share,  yet  who 
ever  heard  a  murmur  from  his  lips  ?** 

He  then  kissed  him,  and  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks^  and  fell  upon  the  orphaoi's 
&ce. 

The  boy,  however,  soon  recovered,  and  finding 
himself  in  Philip's  arms,  instinctively  put  his  band 
up  to  the  man's  features,  and  on  feeling  that  he 
wept,   his   own  countenance  brightened   with   a 
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smile  of  happiness,  such  as  he  had  not  for  maoy  a 
day  felt  under  his  roaf* 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  **you  care  ahout  me — You  ch 
,  care  MometJung  about  me  after  all.  Don't  cry. 
I'm  now  glad  you  struck  me,  for  I  kBow  what  I 
didn't  know  before.  I  never  thought  any  body 
but  am  could  shed  a  tear  for  me.  I  wouldn't  care 
how  I  was  treated  if  I  thought  there  was  »  Uttk 
'  love  for  me/* 

A  mutiial  glance  of  sorrow  and  regret  passed 
between  the  husband  and  wife  at  the  melancholy 
words  of  poor  John, 

**  Well,  well,"  said  they,  "  keep  your  heart  np^ 
we  will  not  be  so  harsh  to  you  as  we  have  been*" 

**  I  wouldn't  think  any  thing  of  the  harshness,** 
said  the  boy,  '*  if  your  hearts  cared  ever  so  little 
about  me,  and  1  didn't  mind  wlietber  you  showed 
it  or  not,  if  I  but  knew  it*" 

^'  No  wonder  for  you  to  speak  as  you  do^"  said 
the  wife ;  '^  for,  God  help  you,  my  poor  ehlkl,  you 
hare  never  known  a  day's  happiness." 

**  Indeed^"  smd  he,  **  Tm  very  happy  night  and 
day ;  Fm  happy>  inid  that's  what  you  didn^t  know/* 

Another  glance  passed  between  the  husband 
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iiid  wife,  and  the  latter  burst  iiito   tears*      They. 
were   ignorant  of   the   source  of   his  bappinc 
and  when  contrasting  bis  words  with  the  misery^ 
they  had  known  him  to  endure  under   their  own 
roof,  they  could  not  avoid  being  melted  by  the 
extraordinary  meekness  of  a  heart  which   could 
belie  its  own  sorrows  in  order  to  win  upon  their 
affections ;    for   such    was   the   motive    to    whicl 
they  attributed  what  he  said. 

'^  Ellen,"    said  the  husband,  *^wash  his  bead 
and  let  him  sleep,  it  will  serve  him ;  and  WiUy/'^ 
he  added,  *'  don  t  fret,  Fll  be  more  a   father  to 
you  thau   I  have  ever  been  yet/'     By  the  words 
of  Philip  however  a  memory  had  been  awakened, 
which  indeed  had  seldom  slumbered.     The  boy_^ 
put  his  hand  on  the  man's  face,    who   had   butH 
just  before  struck  him  so  heavily,  he  then  drew 
it   down   his   breast,    feeling   his    coat    and    bis 
buttons  as  he  went  along.     His  countenance,  aa 
he  did  this,  but  especially  when  he  had  finished^fl 
wrought  with  these   convulsive   emotions   of  the 
facial  muscles  that  are  so  peculiar  to  the  blind. 
At  length,  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  they 
perceived,   for  the  first  time  in  their  Uvea,   that 
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tears  were  rolling  in  torrents  from  l^s  sightless 
eye-balls. 

Their  sympathy  was  strongly  excited:  "Willy,** 
said  the  woman,  "what  is  it  brings  the  tears 
from  eyes  that  I  have  never  seen  shed  them 
before  ?  I  hope,  dear,  it*s  not  apy  pain  in  your 
head?*' 

"  It*s  my  father,**  said  the  child,  "and  my 
mother — I'll  go  to  their  graves  in  the  morning. 
I  wish  I  was  with  them,  I  would  then  be  an 
orphan  no  longer,  and  want  a  friend  no 
more.** 

The  good  woman,  under  the  influence  of 
repentance  for  what  he  had  been  made  to  suffer 
through  their  means,  sat  down,  and  putting  her 
apron  to  her  eyes  wept  bitterly,  and  Philip,  him- 
self affected,  but  anxious  to  end  a  scene  that 
was  becoming  too  painful,  entreated  the  boy  to 
go  to  rest. 

He  consented,  and  after  the  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion of  what  he  had  suffered,  meekly  laid  himself 
down  in  his  own  cold  and  solitary  bed.  In  a 
few   minutes  afterwards  they  passed  the  place 
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where  be  lay,  and  putting  the  candle  near  hk 
face,  they  saw  that  he  was  asleep,  and  free,  at 
least  until  another  day,  from  the  early  sorrows 
of  his  melandioly  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV.    ' 


It  matters  little  what  many  of   the  erroneous 
maxims    of  idle    philosophy   may  teach  us.     A 
heart,  acquainted  merely  with  the  miseries  of  lifei 
as  they  are  termed,    can    never    be    altogether 
unhappy,  unless  it  be  also  tainted  with  its  crimes. 
What   signify   the  poverty  and  distresses  which 
the  poor  are  doomed  to  suffer,  when  contrasted 
with  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the 
throes  of  a  spirit  divided  between  a  fear  and  a 
love  of  *evil?     In  how  many  thousand  instances 
would    the    wealthy   offender    against    law    and 
religion  be  glad  to  secure  a  pure  heart  at  the  hour 
of  sickness  and  death,  by  exchanging  his  wealth 
for  the  humble  and  virtuous  conscience  of   the 
poor  man  ?     Let  not  the  reader,  therefore,  con- 
clude  that  because  our  orphans  suffered  much, 
they  wer6  therefore  unhappy.     That  which  the 


ir  T'Le  idZxnEStss  :d  "zk^  '■^•^-  mat  tiac  ^h-  a 

wf     n   fTfXawiiusnc*   if  Pniin  * 

ft  iisthiiz  :c  jcriixir  '3i:r  no* 

f  "^t*  -¥  irTia  liar  :»wi  ?•:  5*f.  "T-*  v^?  &  &iciyr«y 

^z^i   '^'^^rf^Tr^z  L-r  ?7  -T-.*-     L-^r:  ft:?  ft  f<:«ssaiBer  is 
Wi*  r^r^ :^^.;KA*':-^  »Lt::i  :az:  rrzLT  rz jvrmem  to  a 

Ttif:  Tirii.1  TL-omizz  ^HW,  O-  ftwftkiag,  heard 
i^tiiiii/h  voic^,  ere  the  man  r.'t  up.  He.  howeTer, 
ftrt^^4  hirriMflf,  and  approaching  the  becL  caught 
UiH  hand  and  a^krrd  permission  to  speak  to  him. 

**  I'ardon  me,"  =>aid  he,  "  if  I  have  ever  done 
atty  thiiif^  t/>  make  either  you  or  yours  angry 
with  rriif.  Att  to  what  happened  last  night,  there 
u  iioiM*  to  H[Nfak  of  it  except  some  of  yourselyea. 
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MB{oTm%  1  will  never  breathe  it.  Fm  not  any 
thing  the  worse  at  all  events,  so  that  it*s  not 
worth  talking  about  I  want  to  ask  your  leave  to 
speak  to  Tom  Ellis  the  pensioner,  about  teaching 
me  to  play  on  the  clarionet  He  said  once  that  he 
would  do  so,  if  I  could  get  one/' 

"Ay,  Willy,**  said  Philip,  "but  how  will  you 
get  one  ?  that's  the  di£Sculty." 

The  boy  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  knowing 
his  own  poverty,  and  that  of  Philip,  hung  down 
his  head  and  was  silent. 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  the  other,  "  see  him 
about  it,  perhaps  he  has  an  old  one  lying  by  him 
that  may  do  you  to  learn  on." 

With  his  little  stick  in  his  hand  Martley  then 
proceeded  towards  the  cottage  of  Ellis,  who  was  a 
pensioner*  Tom  was  within,  and  on  hearing  the 
boy's  request,  which  was  modestly  and  feelingly 
urged,  he  at  once  consented  to  give  him  every 
instruction  in  his  power. 

"But  what  will  you  do,"  said  he,  "for  a 
clarionet  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  orphan,—"  Philip 
said  that  perhaps  you  might  have  an  old  one  lying 


V'  •  -.'i  -:iar  J  11  ▼  iiiiii  '.ead  se.     I 
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*'  I  r-k^^  ry,n  «  i^^ycii  ^lincQec.  '•illy."' 
;/y/J  ffiUWJT:^ ;  "  but  iift^«r  mind,  well  jee 
^^r*  ^/^  d/,Ti^ — f*rhap«  lU  ^^  ahle  to  ret  yoa 

7>*#r  l^x/y  f.r,<:fi  "ii^rikH  hini,  and  rose  to  depart. 
r/>it  \,xi^*zT*'A  for  a  rnomenr,  and  appeared  by  his 
it*'.iitMi',u  t/>  havft  «^>me  other  wi«h  to  proffer. 

*^  Vi'iil  jo'i/'  fsaid  he  at  length,  approachmg 
Klli?!,  "  ({iv#'  m*;  jour  hand  ?^ 

"  To  h#^  Kiir*?,"  rallied  the  other,  extending  it- 

llui  hoy  fh#;Ti  Uiok  it  in  his,  felt  it  for  sonde 
tifn<?,  affirr  v,}i\('h  he  asked  to  feel  his  features, 
(lentiy  and  with  a  kind  of  timid  pleasure  he  ran 
hJM  fingcrn  over  his  countenance  until  he  had 
trar'(;d  with  arrciiracy  all  its  lineaments — after 
whir^h,  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  he 
said — 
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**  I  knew  your  voice  and  your  step  before, 
-but  I  now  know  your  face.  Very  few  have 
been  kind  to  me,  but  when  any  one  is  I  am 
restless  till  I  feel  their  countenance/' 

He  then  departed,  and  the  kind  pensioner 
looked  after  him  for  some  time  with  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  situation  of  a  sightless  orphan, 
whose  meekness  and  affection  touched  all  hearts, 
(and  whose  lonely  distresses  were  borne  with  a 
melancholy  patience  that  rendered  the  harsh  path 
of  his  life  a  line  of  light  and  beauty. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance  from  Ellis's 
bouse,  he  turned  to  the  left  and  entered  a  green 
paddock,  through  which  a  pathway  led  to  the 
churchyard.  Like  most  blind  persons,  assisted 
by  his  stick,  he  could  traverse  with  little  or  no 
difficulty  all  the  paths  and  by-ways  about  the 
village.  That,  however,  which  he  now  trod  was 
the  most  familiar  of  them  all  to  the  feet  of  the 
orphan,  for  it  brought  him  to  hb  parents'  grave* 
Having  passed  over  the  flag-steps  which  projected 
out  of  the  wall  on  each  side,  be  soon  found 
himself  at  that  spot  on  which  he  had  for  many 
a  day,  and  many  an  hour,  lost  the  sense  of  his 
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bereaved  state,  ia  tJie  musings  of  a  heart  which 
drew  from  their  memory,  the  ideal  solace  of  ten- 
derness which  had  long  passed  away. 

On  coming  to  the  grave  he  sat  down  beaide 
it,  and  as  was  his  custom,  examined  by  touch  the 
natural  grass  and  daisies  which  the  genial  month 
of  May  produced  over  the  ashes  of  those  who 
slept  below.  Long  did  he  sit  there,  but  who 
can  tell  either  the  hope  or  sorrow  which  his 
brooding  fancy  shaped  from  that  grave,  which 
is  to  all  who  live  and  die  their  consolj^on  and 
their  dread. 

Our  blind  boy  was  ignorant  of  sentiment,  and 
had  never  heard  that  such  a  word  as  romance 
existed ;  but  that  mattered  not  to  him.  In 
dressing  and  adorning  his  parents'  grave,  he 
exhibited  that  natural  feeling  from  which  sentiment 
and  romance  are  drawn.  His  heart  melted  into 
the  tenderness  which  produces  in  ita  effects  those 
exhibitions  of  affection  that  furnish  poetry  with 
its  most  pathetic  images.  He  did  not  ornament 
their  grave,  because  he  had  heard  it  was  a 
custom  both  solemn  and  beautiful  to  do  so ;  but 
he    did    it  because   he  remembered   them  with 
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MMrrorir,  and  lored  to  adorn  the  holy  spot  which 
to  him  thrar  ashes  had  made  sacred.  The  habits 
of  artificial  life  folloir  far  behind  the  impulses  of 
nature, .  and  Willy  Mardey,  in  keepmg  the  grass 
green  orer  the  graye  of  his  parentis,  presents 
a  purer  and  fresher  emblem  of  affection  than 
does  the  doke  or  earl  who  erects  his  marble 
mausoleum,  with  an  indifferent  heart,  oyer  a 
iither  or  a  wife,  merely  because  he  knows  that 
to  be  the  fashionable  and  usual  mode  of  expressing 
sorrow  for  the  dead. 

It  b  most  likely  that  during  his  reverie  the 
past  and  the  future  were  blended  together  in 
his  imagination.  Youth,  for  once  that  it  looks 
back,  except  to  re-enjoy  pleasure,  looks  forward 
to  the  promises  of  hope  a  thousand  times. 
Mardey's  heart,  therefore,  forgot  the  spot  on 
which  he  sat,  and  turned  to  the  orphan  girl, 
whose  low  sweet  voice  had  made  the  music  of 
his  life  almost  since  his  childhood.  Deeply  was 
his  spirit  troubled.  Although  she  had  never  yet 
avowed  her  love,  he  felt  that  even  if  she  did, 
his  loss  of  sight  and  his  utter  incapacity  for 
supporting  a  wife  were  insurmountable  obstruc- 
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promise 
u  humble  and  almost  bopefeit  bent  do^ 
gtufing  at  any  thing  thai  n^  ] 
H  from  mn}fing  ?  To  the  lovlj  ofphiti,  i 
bf  lore  into  more  than  the  sangitEiie 
at  jrouttii  that  procmae  became  as  fltraa^^  as 
tuithf  and  on  it  he  scrupled  not  to  bttiU  tlie 
airy  fahrie  of  bia  future  happineis  wisli  Jmie 
CampbelL  Having  formed  his  hamble  ^>ecii- 
lationi  hc»  turned,  vibrating  between  love 
iorroWl  to  ttio  grave  beside  which  he  sat^ 
having  once  more  ran  his  hands  over  it,  he 
phtcked  a  few  daisies^  and  forming  them  into  a 
iimall  bouquet^  placed  tbem  m  the  tattered  coat 
he  wort%  and  left  the  grave-yard. 

•*  I  will  go/'  said  he,  "  and  tell  Jane  I  love  her; 
Vm  sure  aho  will  believe  me,  but  if  she  does  not! 
Ah/*  Maid  he,  "who  knows  whether  ever  she  felt  any 
thing  far  mo  but  kindness,  because  I  was  blind 
and  an  orphan  like  herself?  I  doubt,  I  doubt/* 
he  continued,  **that  she  could  never  think  of 
loving  a  blind  boy  like  me — but  I  will  go  to  her 
and  know." 
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He  arose  with  the  iotention  of  seeking  her 
immediately^  but  a  power  stronger  than  love 
changed  his  purpose  for  the  present.  Hunger — 
the  hunger  of  the  ill-fed  and  the  poor,  craved  its 
scanty  and  meagre  dole  of  miserable  food.  The 
boy  felt  its  cravings  keenly,  and  turning  his  totter- 
ing and  uncertain  steps  homewards,  he  arrived 
at  Philip's  house  at  the  dose  of  their  stinted 
breakfast.  There  he  was  received  with  more 
kindness  than  usual^  for  the  scene  of  last  night 
had  not  been  forgotten.  The  good  woman,  by 
the  direction  of  her  husband,  had  even  put 
past  for  him  on  a  wooden  trencher,  a  few  of  the 
best  potatoes  and  some  salt,  a  mark  of  attention 
whichf  though  slight  in  itself,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  deep  importance  by  a  boy  who  had 
never  known  a  friend. 

While  breakfasting,  he  related  the  conversation 
he  had  had  with  Tom  Ellis,  and  said,  **  something 
told  him  that  Tom  would  succeed  in  getting  the 
clarionet,'* 

His  manner  was  calm  and  sweet,  and  less  tinged 
with  the  habitual  air  of  melancholy  which  ever 
marked  hira  than  usual.     The  tones  of  his  voice 
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V^'}i<ii  iit»  r-uTLl  iittfil  vas  eaten,  he  took  his 
vii.'K  *.i^;  sM.T';^'.rpi  fii::  ix-  seei  the  cabin  in  vhich 
;  vM,  V  >.ni..:»<'i.  :.v£.i.  Jfciit-  uto  precisely  hisovn 
j^vv  .  ij»...  nkifv.  fcT»:.  Ti»A^-  ^  i:h  nc* p&s^iblc  preten- 
X',.;  f.'  >Mi.r^,  Kvtstor  Aiid  raxiier  ungracefuDy 
^.;  rt>,VK  N-K'^  *i^  w vf  r:l'H^J«i>  \he  centre  to  vhich 
*V,  :,..,:.';•  !,*•,'  o:  .-•-r  orfihAa  fiiihiully  turned. 
H,.»  .1  v*»>  iV'i-  vc  yv-rsi.c.&l  kiSTAiiionSy  vhich  be 
*v,**,»  '.'j.^i  v,>.\  rv^v.  hii.:  lifv  evliied,  that  John 
K^xs-a  !x,v  Sx>  ;:  *A<  »h:».  vhen  his  young 
\\s.\\k  u-.»  o;^;ws>*;x:  ^\  eji:^  care,  pitied  and 
i'o^»>x^U\i  Su'.iv  U^  ^\w>^  b*-»iver,  was  *ofi  and 
uuuUMt  u\.us\i^  l^,^.H«■h  a  *wtv:eT  vehicle  never 
oaa  >>i\«)iAil\j^  \N>ki\^\x\i  :o  huaMUi  sorrow.    That 
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iroice,  associated  with  a  thousand  simple  expres- 
sions of  pity  for  the  little  cares  he  confided  to  heff 
was  perpetually  heard  in  his  imagination,  like  the 
sweetness  of  unknown  music  in  a  happy  dream. 
To  use  a  quotation  slightly  changed—- 

**  She  loTed  bim  fbr  the  eofforin^s  he  had  patted. 
And  he  loved  her  that  the  did  pity  thepi." 

There  was,  however,  a  better  cause  than  this. 
Their  sympathy  was  mutual,  for  so  were  their 
affections.  She  felt  an  echo  of  his  distresses 
and  neglect  in*  her  own  bosom;  and  the  compassion 
expressed  by  the  orphan  boy,  soon  rendered  her 
insensible  to  a  figure  and  countenance  still  more 
plain  than  her  own.  This  youthful  intercourse 
of  the  heart,  when  it  originates  from  the  pain  it 
soothes,  leads  to  the  most  creative  and  enduring  of 
all  attachments — it  produces  that  love  which  beau- 
tifies its  object,  however  homely,  investing  it  with 
graces  on  which  the  heart  and  not  the  eye  sits  in 
judgment. 

His  frequent  visits  to  the  cottage  where  she 
lived,  never  excited  surprise,  for  ever  since  dieir 
first  interview  they  had  been  almost  inseparable. 
Latterly,  'tis  true,  they  could  not  be  so  often 
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logitbert  for  Jane  waa  now  forced  to  perform  a 
woinaii*!!  task,  whether  ia  the  house  or  in  the 
field,  ThiB  Martley  had  felt  to  be  a  dlminutioa  of 
bU  pleasure ;  and  during  those  periods,  when  he 
could  not  converse  with  her,  he  might  be  seea 
mrandering  waywardly  through  the  fields,  sitting 
under  trees  and  on  green  knolls,  murmuring  short 
half^uttered  sentences  to  himself,  or  pulling  tu^ 
of  grass  or  nosegays  of  flowers  in  places  with 
which  be  was  familiar.  On  this  day,  she  was 
in  the  field  alone,  and  he  was  glad.  With  little 
difficulty  h©  gained  the  path  which  led  to  it,  and 
Jane  on  seeing  him  approach,  laid  down  her  spader 
and  rimning  over,  assisted  him  across  a  green 
ditch,  on  the  sunny  side  of  which  they  both  sat 
down  together, 

*'  Why,  William,"  said  she,  adverting  to  his 
little  bouquet,  "  could  you  get  no  better  nosegay 
than  a  bunch  of  common  daisies?'^ 

"TheyVe  not  common  daisies,  Jane,'*  he  re- 
plied, **for  they  grew  on  my  father  and  mother's 
grave.  I  put  them  in  my  breast  coming  to  you  to- 
day, because  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  what  Vm 
going  to  say  to  you  is  true*     Indeed,  I  may  say, 
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Jam,  that  afl  tfie  happmesB  ever  you  and  I  hadt 
grew  Hke  these  Hide  flowers  from  the  graves  of 
our  fathers.  It  was  their  deaths  brought  us 
together,  and  I  have  long  thought  that  Ood  wishes 
we  should  never  part  through  life." 

A  blush  overspread  the  pale  face  of  the  girl 
even  before  he  had  concluded. 

**But  you've  said  one  dung,**  said  she,  not 
knowing  properly  how  to  reply  to  his  question, 
'*  that  I  don't  understand :  how  could  these  flowers 
make  you  speak  truth  now  more  than  at  any  other 
time?^ 

**  Because,"  said  he,  ^<my  father's  last  advice  to 
me  before  he  died,  was  never  to  tell  a  lie;  and 
these  flowers  will  keep  him  and  the  words  he 
spoke  in  my  heart." 

•'  I  never  knew  you  to  tell  one.** 

^*Ye8,  but  I  never  yet  spoke  to  you  on  the 
subject  I've  just  mentioned,  and  they  say  it's  one 
that  many  girls  are  deceived  by,  because  they 
believe  every  thing  that's  said  to  them." 

"  But  I  wouldn't  expect  to  be  deceived  by 
you,  in  any  thing ;  if  you  would  deceive  me,  the 
whole  world  would,  ¥or  I  believe  you  are  the  only 
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vorld  and  <un  that  I  ever  hid.     Altbousfa  mj  eye 

couldn't  rest  upon  you«  I  hare  this  many  a  day 

felt  your  light  in  my  heart*  and  if  that  was  taken 

away  from  me^  then  would  I  be  dark  indeed.* 

He  had  seized  the  girVs  hand  in  his  as  he 
spoke,  and  by  the  exquisite  sense  of  touch 
with  which  the  blind  are  gifted,  felt  that  her 
heart  was  fast  melting  as  he  proceeded.  The 
perception  of  this  gave  a  peculiar  degree  of 
tenderness  and  feeling  to  the  tones  of  his  voice. 
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and  qiiickeiied  that  mutual  intelligence  whicb> 
in  thoae  that  love,  passes  through  the  hand, 
frinn  one  heart  to  another* 

**  William,'*  cried  the  girl  with  streaming  eyes, 
*^  ail  I  could  do,  was  to  cry  for  you*— if  I  could 
do  more  I  would — even  now  it's  all  I  can  do." 

^*  Jane,"  be  repUed,  in  a  kind  of  tranquil  en* 
diusiasm,  '*I  would  not  be  grateful  to  God  if 
I  didn't  thank  him  for  the  state  be  placed  me  in ; 
and  for  all  I've  suffered,  the  harshness  I  receive 
soon  passes  out  of  my  mind — but  you  and  the 
thoughts  of  you — your  joy  and  your  sorrow  with 
me  and  for  me  I — oh,  the  happiness  and  delight 
that  they  give,  who  can  know  but  myself?  In 
the  day  time,  when  I*m  wandering  about  the 
fields,  the  people  say  that  the  poor  orphan  is 
thinking  over  his  own  hardships.  Oh  no  I  no  ! — 
my  heart's  upon  you — upon  you,  Jane,  during 
the  whole  length  of  the  summer's  day.  Ever, 
ever,  ever  are  you  in  my  thoughts  with  joy — 
sometimes  with  care  and  sometimes  with  fear, 
that  sinks  me  down  lest  you  only  pity  me  for  my 
blindness — and  because  I  am  so  helpless,  and  have 
not  a  friend  but  yourself.     At  night,  too,  asleep 
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or  awake,  your  voice  is  with  me^  and  your  tmnds, 
as  they  are  dow,  putting  tenderness  and  loTe 
that  I  can  scarcely  bear  into  my  heart.  Jane, 
Jane,  if  you  cannot  love  the  orphan  as  well  as 
pity  him,  it  would  be  happy  for  him  that  the 
flower  in  his  breast  were  growing  over  his  own 
grave  as  well  as  on  his  father's.  I  have  na  other 
hope,  no  other  happinessi — and  if  you  take  that  j 
away  from  me,  how  can  I  live?  and  what  wiQi 
become  of  me  ?" 

As  he  held  her  trembling  hands  in  hia,    she 
felt  his  big  tears  fall  fast  upon  them,  and  saw 
those  eyes  turned  the  fountains  of  sorrow,  which  ^ 
could  never  become  the  fountains  of  light.     ^     ,     " 

**  William,"  said  the  gentle  creature,  **  I  never 
felt  what  it  was  to  have  a  breaking  heart  liU 
this  day— what  can  we  do,  and  we  so  young 
and  so  friendless?  This — this  is  the  most 
sorrowful  moment  ever  I  remember.  Oh,*'  said 
she,  her  tearB  flowing  fast,  ^'I  never  knew 
what  my  own  poverty  is,  and  how  much  I'm 
depending  on  others,  till  now."  fl 

.  **  Jane,  if  your  heart  was  upon  me  and  yjour 
hope  with  me  you  would  not  feel  the  sorrow  you 
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lyl '  But  I  doubt — I  doubt — yes^ — surely ,  surely 
it  is  true — you  have  pitied  me  all  along,  and 
you  don't  love  me — and  why  should  you?  Am 
I  not  sightless  and  unseemly?  and  indeed  not 
one  that  ought  to  expect  it  ?'' 

**  William *^  she  was  about  to  proceed   but 

could  not.  His  tears  fell  fast,  and  he  murmured 
something  lowly  and  distinctly  to  himself — then 
taking  his  little  nosegay  from  his  breast,  he 
put  it  in  his  bosom  next  his  heart. 

Slight  as  the  incident  appeared,  yet,  at  that 
particular  moment,  it  had  something  in  it  so 
mournfully  hopeless,  that  his  companion^  much 
affected,  at  length  spoke  to  him^— 

"  WUiam,**  said  she,  **  do  not — and  oh,  it's  early 
— too  early  for  one  like  me,  placed  as  I  am,  and 
placed  as  you  are,  to  make  such  a  confession/* 

**  Wh}\"  said  he,  again  speaking  lowly  to 
himself,  *•  why  did  I,  or  how  could  I  expect  it  ? 
tut  I  wouldn*t,  only  I  thought  her  heart  like 
my  own^one  that  would  love  the  poorest  thing 
in  the  world  rather  than  hate  it*  Were  not  her 
vords  kind  and  her  tears  sweet?  did  not  her 
voice  come  to  me  farther  than  it  came  to  others  ? 
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I  knew  her  tread  among  them  all.  Did  she  not, 
when  I  was  a  poor  child,  lay  my  head  on  her 
breast  when  I  was  tired  by  the  heat  of  day  and 
want  of  rest  at  night,  till  I  fell  asleep ;  and  then 
sit  motionless  for  fear  of  disturbing  me  till  I 
awoke?  and  how  could  I  help  feeling  towards 
her  as  I  did  ?  I  know  she's  poor  and  hasn*t  a 
friend  in  the  world  j  but  to  me — to  me,  she'a 
either  life  or  death — my  joy  or  my  sorrow  for 
ever," 

She  caught  his  hand — her  own  tremulous  with 
the  love  she  could  neither  conceal  nor  represa- 

**  Oh,  William,"  said  she,**  it's  too  early  for  one 
so  young  as  I  am  to  make  the  confession  you  wish 
t^  get  from  me,  but  you  did  me  wrong  when  you 
spoke  of  your  want  of  sight  as  hindering  me  to 
love  you.  God  knows  I  am  as  blind  to  your  face 
as  you  are  to  mine ;  but — but  my  heart  is  used  to 
you,  and  it  would  miss  you,  John,  for  we  never 
bad  happiness  but  with  one  another;  and  how 
could  we,  if  we  were  parted,  ever  have  a  hi4>py 
day  again  ?  Where  could  we  look  for  it  ?  or  to 
what  part  of  the  world  could  we  turn  to  make  up 
for  each  other's  loss  ?     Who  cares  for  me  except 
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yourself?  and  who  cares  for  you  but  your  own 
Janer 

She  laid  her  head  over  on  bis  bosom  as  she 
concluded.  The  two  orphans  kissed  each  odier's 
lips,  and  both  wept  from  an  ecstatic  impulse  which 
instantly  changed  the  character  of  their  emotion. 

Poor  things  I  when  we  consider  their  situation, 
and  reflect  upon  the  history  of  their  almost 
blighted  youth,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  their  very  love  should  be  mingled  with.sorrow 
and  tears. 

When  the  full  interchange  of  theh:  affection  had 
taken  place,  they  communicated  to  each  other 
their  humble  plans,  on  which  their  future  means 
of  support  were  to  depend.  He  gave  his  history 
of  the  clarionet,  to  understand  which  instrument 
he  had  now  a  motive,  dearer  than  his  own  life. 
She  told  him  that  an  offer  of  service  had  been 
made  to  her  by  a  neighbouring  family,  which  she 
had  been  permitted  by  those  with  whom  she  lived 
to  accept,  but  that  the  amount  of  wages  had  not 
been  yet  determined.  He  could  not  oppose  this, 
though  a  passing  shadow  came  over  his  brow,  on 
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rdlecdng  tbmt  he  miiEt  in  that  oise  meet  her 
sekfeou  His  neetrntr  in  her  affectioDy  boweveri 
ooDwJed  hioi,  afid  they  parted,  each  satiffied  with 
what  die  other  pn)|»o«ed  to  do. 
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From  thb  time  forward  the  cares  of  life  lay  lightly 
on  their  hearts ;  Jane  went  to  her  servicoi  and 
Hartley  paid  daily  visits  to  Tom  Ellis,  on  whose 
good  graces  he  appeared  to  gain  rapidly.  The 
pensioner,  a  warm-hearted  but  somewhat  indo^ 
lent  man,  was  stirred  into  activity  by  the  eager* 
ness  and  regularity  of  the  boy's  inquiries  about 
the  clarionet.  At  length  he  actually  set  to  work, 
and  in  about  three  weeks  succeeded  in  collecting 
from  the  neighbours  day  after  day,  a  sum  large 
enough,  reckoning  what  he  advanced  himself,  to 
buy  a  second-hand  instrument,  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  a  learner.  Nor  did  he  stop  here. 
In  the  course  of  hbout  a  week,  he  felt  such  an 
attachment  for  his  pupil  that,  with  the  consent  of 
his  wife,  he  offered  him  his  house  as  an  asylum. 
"  I  have  no  children,  Willy,  as  you  know,  and 
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I've  little  to  do  to  fill  up  my  time.     Come  then 
and  live  with  ns — you'll  get  plenty  to  eat  and 
fair  bed  to  lie  on.     Is  it  true  that  you've  nothing" 
but  a  bundle  of  straw  at  night,  with  Philip  ?" 

"  Ever  since  my  father's  bed  was  worn  out,  it 
is,"  replied  the  boy ;  **  but  they  can't  afford  me 
better.  I  get  the  run  of  the  house  in  food,  and  of 
late  theyVe  kinder  to  me  than  they  were^ -*' 

"  Well,  but  will  you  leave  them  and  come 
live  with  us?     My  wife  Bess  consents.'* 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  Martley>  "  till  1  mention 
it  to  them.** 

"  But  which  would  you  prefer  yourself?** 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  a  burthen  on  them/'  said 
the  other  j  '*  but  if  they  wished  it,  I  would  rather 
live  where  I  am.  I  cannot  but  love  them  that  I 
liave  been  living  with  all  ray  life/' 

**  WeU>  but  if  they  would  rather  you  should 
leave  them  than  stay  with  them,  would  you  not 
come  ?" 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  his  pupil,  **  I  would  be 
glad  to  come." 

*^  Then,"  said  Ellis^  *^go  and  ask  them;  if  they 
let  you,  all's  right ;  and  harkee,  Willy,  any  time 
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they  get  cross  to  you  and  treat  you  badly,  tell 
them  you  have  a  friend  and  a  friend's  roof  to  come 
to  where  you'll  be  better  treated  than  ever  you 
were  with  them." 

<<  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ellis,"  said  the 
boy ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  speak  harshly  to  them, 
for  I  couldn't  do  it." 

**  Hear  what  they'll  say,  at  all  eyents,"  replied 
Ellis ;  *^  and  let  me  know  to-morrow." 

Perhaps  a  stronger  proof  of  our  orphan's  power 
of  conciliating  goodwill  could  not  be  given  than 
the  dialogue  which  took  place  between  him  and 
his  foster-father's  family,  in  the  course  of  that 
night.  On  mentioning  the  offer  that  had  been 
made  to  him,  he  was  met  by  the  same  question 
which  Ellis  had  put  to  him. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  yourself ?"  said  Philip; 
"  answer  us  that." 

"  You  know,"  said  Martley,  "  that  I've  been 
my  whole  life  a  burthen  and  a  helpless  burthen 
upon  you  all,  and  it's  only  natural  you  should  like 
to  be  free  from  the  trouble  of  supporting  one  that 
can  make  you  no  return  for  it — but  still— ^" 

VOL.  II.  '      B 
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He  pausedj  for  he  feared  to  proceed,  thinking  of 
course  that  they  were  tired  of  him, 

"But  what  P'Vsaid  Philip. 

"  If    I   thooght,"  said  the   other,   and  paused* 
again. 

"  Willy,  never  heed  what  we  might  think  at  all,"  * 
said  the  wife  ;  "say  what  yourself  would  Uke — ta 
go  or  stay." 

**  Will  Philip  allow  me/*  said  the  boy,  **  and 
not  be  angry  ?** 

**  Yes,"  returned  Philip,  "  say  as  she  bids  you 
—Til  not  be  angry." 

**  Then,"  said  William,  **  Fd  far  rather  stay  and 
will  stay,  if  you  let  me." 

"  Poor  W^iily,"  said  the  wife,  **  God  knows  you 
have  an  aflbctionate  heart,  and  so  far  as  my 
consent  goes  you  may  stay  with  us." 

"  And  must,"  observed  Philip  ;  "  we  took  you 
when  no  other  would,  and  as  we've  kept  you  so 
long  we  won't  part  with  you  till  you're  able  to  do 
something  for  yourself.  After  that  you're  your 
own  master,*' 

The  poor  boy's  heart  was  deeply  sensible  lo 
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this  touch  of  feelbg.  He  rose,  got  his  sticky 
and  asked  leave  to  go  out  in  the  summer  twilight 

'^Whenever  I'm  happy/'  said  he^  ^*and  my 
heart's  full,  I  like  to  take  a  walk  by  myself, 
for  then  I  feel  relief  and  my  mind  gets  lighter 
and  easier." 

He  accordingly  went  out  and  took  a  solitary 
stroll  through  a  green  field  which  stretched  behind 
the  house,  uttering,  as  was  his  custom,  those 
indistinct  murmurs  which  unconsciously  escaped 
firom  him  whenever  wayward  fancy,  whether 
in  pain  or  pleasure,  wrapped  his  imagination 
in  the  visions  that  arose  from  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  sufferings  or  affections,  which  chequered  his 
humble  life. 

Ellis,  on  hearing  the  determination  of  Philip's 
family  upon  the  subject  of  his  removal  from  them, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  for  he  expected  that 
they  would  have  felt  happy  at  an  opportunity 
of  getting  him  taken  off  their  hands ;  as  it  was, 
he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  forward  the  boy's 
progress  as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  great  natural 
talent  for  music  did  our  orphan  possess,  although 
he  was  far  from  being  deficient  in  talent  of  a 
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higher  order,  had  it  been  cultivated ;  but  what 
he  wanted  in  natural  quickness  he  made  up  in 
perseverance  and  most  unremitting  attention* 
His  interviews  with  Jane  were  now  much  rarer, 
but  then  they  were  tender  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  them. 
He  himself  was  glad,  that  during  her  servitude 
his  daily  attention  to  the  instructions  of  Tom 
EHisj  and  the  subsequent  necessity  for  practice, 
engaged  his  nibd»  and  won  it  back  from  those 
musings  which  her  absence  would  have  made 
painful  to  a  heart  so  much  accustomed  to  her 
society.  But  he  felt  thankful  even  for  this  kind 
dispensation  in  his  fate^  and  although  he  only 
hadj  with  few  exceptions,  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  on  Sundays,  yet  as  there  is  no  sabbath 
in  the  affections,  our  bumble  pair,  when  they 
met,  considered  Sunday  as  their  week  of  hearts, 
and  gathered  from  love  and  innocence  the  manna 
on  which  their  souls  fed  until  they  met  again. 

Time  thus  advanced,  and  for  a  season  brought 
nothing  to  disturb  either  the  tenor  of  their  lives 
or  their  confidence  in  each  other's  love*  But, 
alas !  we  know  too  well  how  easily   this  world's 
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adversities  break  the  promises  of  hearts  that  are 
too  eager  to  guarantee  their  own  happiness.  Poor 
Martley's  love  mingled  in  all  his  pursuits.  The 
first  tune  he  enabled  himself  to  play  with  ease  was 
that  beautiful  one  Bums's  '^  Bonnie  Jean/'  He  had 
learned  it  off  because  the  girl  was  in  his  thoughtsy 
and  intended  to  surprise  her  with  this  touching 
proof  of  her  hold  upon  hb  heart,  though  removed 
from  her  society.  At  this  time,  however,  Tom 
EUb  removed  to  the  county  town,  and  Martley  was 
then  left  to  make  the  best  progress  he  could  with- 
out an  instructor.  Still  he  had  been  taught  the 
method  of  learning,  and  made  up  by  practice  for 
the  want  of  a  master.  His  *'  Bonnie  Jean"  was 
heard  at  all  hours,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  village, 
for  to  the  simple  boy  even  this  slight  memorial  of 
her  name  was  a  sweet,  sweet  solace. 

In  this  way,  two  years  passed,  during  which  time 
he  improved  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  by 
ear  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  on 
whom  his  humble  skill  was  in  future  to  be  exercised. 

These  were  two  happy  years.  Their  love 
grew  with  their  growth,  and  drew  their  hearts 
day  by  day  still  nearer  to  that  point  at  which  they 
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were  to  miDgle  for  ever ;  it  was  bow 
and  from  the  unity  of  thetr  fate,  and  the  peca- 
liarity   of   tbelr    situation,  excited    no    sturpme. 
One   would   have   thought  that   there  could  be 
little  to  diminiah  the  happiness  or  love    of  two 
creatures  so  humble  as  our  orphans.     But  wker- 
eTer  the  human  heart  is,  there  also  will  be  all  the 
bright   and  dark  that  it  \s  doomed   to   enjoy  or 
suffer.     Martley  at  this  time  accidentally   beard 
that  Jane  was  wooed  by  another.     Until  this  io- 
tetligence  reached  him,  his  whole  life  might  be 
said  to  have   been  one   calm   flow  of  happiness. 
The  idea  that  it  was  possible  that  she  might  cease 
to  love  him,  and  become  attached  to  anotber 
utterly  insupportable.     He  reflected  upon  his  own 
blindness  and  the  slender  provision  he  was  enabled 
to  promise  as  a  husband ;  he  thought  of  the  advan* 
tages   which  his  rival  possessed    over   him  both 
tn  person  and  situation,  for  he  was  her  fellow-ser- 
vant and  continually  near  her;  he  was  not  ignorant 
that  the  eye  frequently  guides  the  heart,  and  that 
personal  beauty  often  takes  precedence  of  good- 
ness   and   virtilte  ;    but   there    was  one   thought 
heavier  and  more  hopeless  than  all,  he  knew  that 
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m  becoming  his  wife,  she  must  stoop  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  wretchedness  and  shame,  and  consent 
to  go  with  him  hand  in  hand  through  life,  the 
object  of  common  charity-  This  train  of  reflec- 
tion arose  not  from  the  gloomy  creations  of  a 
jealous  mind.  It  was  all  true,  and  the  suspicions 
to  which  it  gave  rise  were  reasonable.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  Martley  felt  as  if  the  arrow  of 
death  was  in  his  heart.  The  change  which  came 
over  him  waa  marked  by  neither  vehemence  nor 
outrage,  but  it  spoke  of  despair,  gloom,  and  a 
querulous  impatience  of  temper  which  struck  all 
observers  as  unaccountable  in  one  whose  spirit  had 
been  hitherto  proverbially  meek  and  patient.  From 
this  moment,  his  clarionet,  whose  tones  had 
breathed  night  and  day  of  his  "  Bonnie  Jean," 
became  utterly  silent,  or  gave  forth  nothing  but 
airs  steeped  in  hopelessness  and  sorrow.  During 
his  love — his  trusting  and  happy  love — he  lost 
himself  in  those  delicious  broodings  over  his  own 
affection  which  make  solitude  so  sweet  and  holy 
to  the  heart ;  but  now  it  was  that  he  sought 
it  more  eagerly  than  he  had  evar  done,  and  felt 
all  intercourse  with  society  a  reHtraint  almost  too 
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r4;^V.  Tc  tie  bk:crkf .     Hocr  by  hour,  and  daj  bj 
iiT,  i^  i^ii^nD.-^  ==razrai5«  came  farth,  vhQe 
!  i  5l:v'.T  r-&TersC2c  die  aeiii&.  Hke  the  wail  of  die 

*  ^  rlix-o.-xe  cjiriiz  injodeace    or   sorrov   far  its 

A:>>e~:  ni:e.     Ttj  S:iaiiy5  had  elapsed  since  he 
he,iri  :be  udhiirs  vhkh  sioTed  him,  and  jret  she 
had  !>:>:  c-?22e  :o  hini !     He  hid  thought  of  going  ' 
to  demand  :be  truih.  ani  having  heard  it,  to  take 
t  j  a  I>cr  and  lis:  farevell  of  a  girl  vhose  change  of 

^'i  adecrion  he  mourned,  but  could  not  blame.     At 

;  home,  hU  replies  became  sharp,  and  his  sense  of 

»  whit  HAS  due  t?  those  who  supported  him  appa- 

FL-ntlv  less  grarefui.  Some  small  losses  too, 
unfavourable  to  the  family,  had  oeoasioued  them 
to  regret  preventing  him  from  aooopting  Ellis*3 
offer.  There  was,  therefore,  little  wanted  to 
sever  the  very  feeble  bond  which  held  them  to- 
gether. 

"  Our  manner,''  said  Philip,  "  has  been 
changed  towards  you  for  the  better  too — but  it 
appears  that  it  has  done  you  more  harm  than 
good.  One  would  think  by  the  sulks  you  eter- 
nally get  into  of  late  that  you  think  we've  a 
right  to  keep  you — but  I  tell  you  if  you  don*t 
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lay  them  aside  that  you'll  find  yourself  very  much 
mistaken " 

^*  I  care  little — I  care  little  about  that  or  any 
thing  else,"  he  replied ;  ^*  no  one  now  can  make 
me  happy — ^no  one  now  can  make  me  more  miser- 
able than  I  am." 

'^  What  is  it  that  has  come  over  you  of  late  ?*' 
inquired  Philip's  wife ;  *^  your  temper's  dark,  and 
something  appears  to  trouble  you." 

**  As  to  what  darkens  my  temper,  I'll  not  be 
questioned  any  thing  about  it,"  he  replied — ^^  nor 
I'll  not  be  pitied  either — I  want  no  consolation, — 
and  I'll  have  none — why  should  I  care  about 
any  human  being  ?  I  that  no  one  living  loves." 

"  You  won't  be  questioned,"  said  Philip — 
*^youl  And  is  this  the  tone  you  speak  to  us 
in?" 

^^  I  know  very  well  what  ails  him,"  said  the 
wife.  "  He  was  in  love  with  Jane  Campbell, 
and  now  he's  jealous  that  she's  going  to  be 
married  to  another — why  surely  you  poor  blind 
foolish  creature  you  couldn't  be  so  mad  as  to 
expect  that  she  would  marry  you  and  become  a 
beggar  for  life." 

E  2 


I'v   »><inr  c 

--i^^'our  wife  has  Ju.t 

under  your  roof." 

"Ooyouaean  thiaaa. 
?'*"'   ^^B^'H  ironically-.., 
;^--  -  no.,    ^,  ,^^^  , 
^'tboutyoura^fetan^^P 
awkward  gjri   ,    , 

'«*''   our  hearta  with  g 
-ba^ha^weiltbafagood." 

;;'    ""*    '>'•««*   heaved,    and 
;^;.bhia..ein,  .-eh  ,„:,,: 
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yoa  a  lodging  once  and  for  ever  on  the  wrong 
aide  of  the  houae." 

He  caught  poor  Martley  before  the  close  of 
his  sentence  and  led  him  rudely  towards  the 
door, 

**0h,  dont,"  aaid  the  boy— "don't  I'll  orer- 
come  my  temper,  if  you  let  me  stay.  Philip, 
don't  put  me  out  on  the  world  for  I  have  no 
friend,  as  you  know,  to  shelter  me,  and  after 
all  I  could  live  in  no  other  family  so  happily." 

No  further  remonstrance,  however,  would  be 
heard ;  his  staff  and  clarionet  were  placed  in 
bis  hands,  the  door  was  closed  against  hira,  and  in 
this  state  he  was  left  without  a  roof  to  cover 
iitin* 

It  was  near  dusk  of  a  Saturday  evening  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn,  when  tlie  boy  passed 
out  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  had  spent 
his  life.  The  mournfully  desolating  tumult  in 
his  heart,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  now 
homeless,  both  united,  ao  completely  distracted 
him,  that  without  well  knowing  whither  he  went, 
his  feet  turned  mechanically  towards  his  parents' 
L;grave»     on   which  be  lay   down  in  the  apathy 


be  iell 

The  i^t%%  qwww^  he  awnlLe  not  umfl  ifter  tiie 
iun  liad  liseQ,  but  in  md&aoa  to  his  ai^encal 
■laluljr,  be  (elt  inmself  indited  (0  iodbpositioiv 
sMioagfa  for  that  day  it  affected  him  but  sU^itty^. 
Crrid  and  despair  were  ^tronglj  upan  ham — anil 
affatn  as  usual  be  sought  his  fonner  hatmla 
abaul  the  fidds,  where  be  wandered  from  place 
to  plact^f  iodeiMible  to  every  tbiag  but  bis  abandoQ- 
meot  by  the  girl  he  loved  with  such  incredibie 
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Strength  and  tenderness.  Two  o'clock  had  arriyed, 
and  he  sat  under  the  boughs  of  a  blasted  elder, 
occasionally  muttermg  to  himself,  and  sometimes 
blowing  a  solitary  and  morunful  note  on  his 
clarionet,  when  all  at  once  the  noise  of  footsteps 
startled  him  into  deep  and  sudden  attention. 
An  ear  like  his  could  not  be  mistaken,  the  tread 
of  the  feet  which  approached  him  vibrated  along 
every  nerve  into  his  heart,  and  told  him  that 
his  **  bonnie  Jean  "  was  beside  him. 

For  a  minute  she  stood  with  her  hand  raised 
as  if  to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder ;  her  pale  face 
elated  with  more  than  usual  gladness;  but  she 
soon  perceived  by  his  manner  that  his  heart  was 
troubled  with  more  than  usual  harshness — her 
heart  partook  of  his  distress,  and  melted  into 
affection  and  pity. 

^*  William  dear,"  said  she  softly,  ^*  you  must  be 
very  much  troubled  when  you  did  Qot  hear  the 
noise  of  your  own  Jane's  feet." 

She  stooped  down  while  speaking,  and  caught 
him  tenderly  by  the  hand,  but,  to  her  utter 
amazement,  he  repulsed  her,  and  returned  no 
answer. 


"•  wnar  als  jnti  ?  «e  yott  : 
'ViH  ^nnoafi  on  JiiuEis  juvl?' 
-"  N'lne.**    wd  oe*    ^  ooiie  buc 

*>«ir  one  iua  vnsr  innireii 

viui — no — an — she  chat  was  

my  hf^am — vfay  did  joa  eome  dxis  dav  «•  aa? 
for  71':  'inlv  come  %  deceive  mc — ^ 

**  To  decisive  you  T 

"  V^i^  Vi  deciHve  nie — w  kill  aie.'' 

"  Why  whar.  do  yoa  nn^an  ?  bat  I  soppcee 
yo'i  *r«^  *^*?T  ^^"^^^^i^  I  ataid  avay  from  yoa  the 
liirt  two  Sundaya;  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
fxtrnfi — it  wa.ai,  indeed,  ^^"illiara,  and  I  came  as  sooo 
M  J  could.'* 

*'  f.fjave  me,  Jane — leave  me.  Fm  tired  of 
everything  and  every  one — I  like  to  hear  no 
voice — my  licart's  full  of  grief  and  sorrow— 
Tliorn'B  no  one  ru^w  that  I  can  trust — there's  no 
#»ne  now  that  I  can  love — I'm  sitting  here  under 
thin  hlanted  tree— just  like  itself^Fm  sitting 
her«  tiH  you  see — it's  my  home,  Jane — it's  my  home, 
for  I  have  no  other  to  go  to — hut  I  would  not 
rare  ahout  that  if  I   was  as  I  used  to  be — there 
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was  a  day  when  I  had  a  home — when  your  heart 
was  my  home — it  was  then  I  lived  and  was  happy, 
but  now  in  every  way  I  am  homeless ;  but  I 
don't  care,  I  don't  care." 

Before  he  had  done,  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  the  faithful  and  affectionate  girl  s  cheeks, 
who  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  the  strong 
passion  which  moved  him. 

"  You  needn't  cry,"  he  continued — "  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  sorry  for  what  you  have  done- 
It  was  wrong  for  me  to  think  that  one  Uke  me — 
like  me — jne — what  am  I  ?  Oh  it  was  wrong  to 
think  so,  but  I  was  young  when  I  thought  it 
first — ^it  was  folly — it  was  folly." 

*' William,"  said  the  girl,  "if  you  do  not  tell 
me  what  it  is  that  afflicts  you,  who  is  there  else 
you  can  tell  it  to,  or  who  has  such  a  right  to 
know — who  can,  or  will  or  ought  to  feel  as  much 
for  yon  as  poor  Jane  ?" 

**  111  have  nobody  to  feel  for  me — ^feel  for  me — 
no — rU  not  be  pitied— there  was  too  much  of 
that.  Leave  me,  Jane,'*  be  repeated  impati- 
ently,— ^*  leave  me,  leave  me." 

"  Has  Philip  put  you  out?"  she  inquired. 


.J 


The  saKUeottfts^  of  iW  qae^sooa.  aad  die  Eght 
wMdi  k  ioff>aiitaiW!>attsfrr  tkr^w  spott  hts  coDdact^ 
JMwd  to  brr  eooscioittsiiess  ihtt  it  was  tnie» 
ftartled  and  agitated  her  coBskknbhr.  The  pnl- 
mHiotm  quickened  and  got  stronger,  her  hand,  too^ 
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trembled,  and  a  blush,  could  he  have  seen  it, 
overspread  her  face. 

**  I  want  no  answer,"  he  continued.  "  I  know 
it  all  From  this  minute,  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

The  poor  girl  burst  into  fresh  grief,  and  im- 
plored him  to  hear  her,  but  he  would  listen  to  no 
explanation.  With  a  flushed  cheek  he  got  up, 
and  silently  leaving  the  spot  where  he  sat,  walked 
towards  the  village.  In  vain  she  followed  him — 
in  vain  she  wept,  and  besought  him  to  hear  her ; 
all  was  to  no  purpose ;  his  heart  appeared  to  be 
immoveable.  At  length  she  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue her  solicitations,  and  after  drying  her 
eyes,  which  were  red  with  weeping,  she  turned  by 
a  short  cut  toward  her  own  home,  unwilling  that 
the  evidences  of  her  grief  should  be  observed  by 
her  acquaintances. 
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wonder  is  that  he  kept  me  80  long,  «nd  he  so  poor 
snd  Btmgglmg  faimflelf." 

**  TVae  enough/'  said  his  neighbour,  **  tfid, 
indeed,  every  one  did  wonder  at  it*** 

^^  Philip's  way/'  said  the  boy,  ^^  is^  worse  than 
his  heart,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  yet  to  offer  him 
some  recompence  for  making  his  house  the  orphan's 


**  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself  now  ?" 
asked  the  man.  ,   . 

'^  To  play  on  my  clarionet  from  place  to  place," 
said  poor  William,  ^'  and  to  take  whaterer  I  get. 
There's  no  other  way  of  life  before  me." 

"  And  when  did  you  leave  Philip  ?" 

"  Yesterday  evening  before  dark." 

*^  And  who  kept  you  last  night  ?" 

*^  I  slept  in  the  churchyard,"  said  the  orphan, 
^  upon  my  father  and  mother's  grave." 

**  Oh,  God  help  you,"  said  the  man.  "  Yes — 
yes,  of  course  you  may  sleep  in  the  bam.  I 
would  give  you  a  better  bed  if  I  had  it  There 
are  straw  and  sacks  enough.  But  come  in  and 
eat  something,  and  while  you  stay  among  us  you'll 
not  want  your  bit  and  sup,  so  long  as  I  can  spare 
it." 


**  I  hjiv0  no  spp^ttte," 
tlumking  him.  "  I  aad4  eat  ooibinf  now,  s^i 
if  dbtrri'iHodt  and  I  don't  feel  wdL  I*H  g» 
to  the  fiM  for  my  ckrioDet^  where  I  fai^eul  il;  il 
VUttd  to  bf'  a  comfort  to  m^ — but  now,  aolhii  it 
not  any  thing  lAm  in/' 

For  thn  rc^rtiainder  of  the  dfiVt  be  oecssknad^ 
iat  or  wrilki^d  ahout  as  wm  usual  with  hhn  wheA- 
ever  hin  rnind  became  disturbed  by  the  dark  and 
thlck-cc^ming  fanciL^s  which  arose  from  his  imagi- 
nation. J  during  all  thb  time,  his  darionet  was 
Nilent,  but  an  the  shadowa  of  evening  began  to 
doepen,  tht^rc  wan  bt^ard  irembling  upon  the  sttll- 
nonN,  a^i  fild  Irinh  air^  called  the  "  Uligone  dhu 
O,"  or  the  Bong  of  aorrow,  so  deeply  and  exqui- 
sitely pat  lie  tic  tlini  it  might  in  truth  be  well  said  to 
pour  out  thi^  laHt  breathings  of  a  broken  heart* 
Many  of  tho  vilhigcrs  came  to  their  doors  to 
ligten,  and  they  could  not  help  obser\ung,  un- 
skilled in  music  as  they  were,  that,  as  they  them- 
gelveS}  said,  "they  never  heard  Willy  play  that 
tune  80  sorrowfully  before/'  In  a  little  time  after- 
wards he  was  seen  approaching  slowly,  and  with 
that  quiet  step  which  betokens  contemplation  and 
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the  gloom  of  a  moody  mind.     On  arriving  at 

where  they  stood,  one  of  them  asked  him  to  sit 

on  a  bench  and  play  a  tune  for  them. 

^^  Willy,   here's    the    bench/'    said  the  man, 

^*  take  a  seat  and  play  us  your,  favourite  tune  of 

Bonnie  Jean." 

The  boy  stood  and  was  silent  for  about  a 
minute. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  he  at  length — "  don't 
ask  me — I'll  try  any  other  that  you  wish,  but  as 
for  Bonnie  Jean,  I'll  never  play  it  more." 

"  Well,  whatever  you  please,"  said  the  man. 

He  put  the  clarionet  to  his  lips,  but  whether 
from  a  momentary  absence  of  mind  or  from 
habit,  the  first  notes  were  those  of  the  air  which 
the  man  asked  him  to  play.  He  stopped — laid 
down  the  clarionet,  and  placing  his  head  on  his 
hands,  burst  out  into  an  uncontrolable  fit  of 
sorrow. 

"  There  is  something  on  that  boy's  heart," 
observed  a  woman  who  stood  by  with  a  child  in 
her  arms — "and  if  it  be  what  I  fear,"  she 
added,  "  God  pity  him." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  they  to  each  other,  "  he 
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has  led  a  lonely  and  unhappy  life  all  aloDgj 
surely  it's  no  wonder  he  should  feel  grief 
when  he  hasn't  a  hou^e  to  put  his  head  into, — 
Philip  has  turned  lum  away," 

**^  But  Harry  Laeey  haa  taken  him  in^*'   said 
others,  ^^  and  says  he'll  keep  him  as  loi^  aa  ha     J 
stays  in  the  neighbourhoodp"  ^H 

They  then  proffered  him  whatever  comfort 
they  could  afford,  which  indeed  was  but  little* 
Food  he  would  not  taste,  and  the  care  tlisl 
oppressed  him  they  were  unable  to  lessen. 

When  his  grief  had  subsided,  he  aros^  and 
after  acknowledging  their  friendly  offers,  turned 
his  steps  towards  Lacey's  house,  where  he  was 
received  with  kindness,  and  again  pressed  to 
take  some  food — this,  as  before,  he  declmed — 
complained  of  not  feeling  well,  and  begged  Lacey 
to  open  the  bam  door  that  he  might  try,  as  he 
said,  to  get  some  rest.  The  man  did  so,  and 
having  himself  prepared  this  humblest  of  all 
couches,  was  about  to  bid  him  good  evening 
when  the  boy,  seizing  his  hand,  said — 

•*  Do  you   know    the  first  wish   of  my   1 
this  night  r 
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"  No,"  said  the  other ;  **  what  is  it  ?*' 

**  It  is  that  when  I  sleep  here  I  might  never 
awaken —  I  would  be  glad  to  die/' 

"  But,  Willy,  that  wish  is  sinful;' 

"Yes,  it's  true,"  replied  the  boy — "  I  did  not 
think  of  that,  but  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  I 
would  be  glad  that  my  bed  was  the  one  where 
my  father*  and  mother  are  this  night  sleeping/* 

**  Don*t  be  so  much  east  down,'*  said  the  man  ; 
**  what  if  Pliilip  did  put  you  out— ^we'll  all 
keep  you  time  about,  and  you  may  live  among 
us  as  long  as  you  wi^h.  All  we'll  ask  is  a  tune 
on  your  clarionet*  If  I  had  a  bed,  or  half  a 
bed,  it*3  not  here  I  would  put  you — but  I  have 
not,  and  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed 
now,  good  night,  and  don*t  let  your  spirits  sink 
so  much — youVe  young  and  the  world's  all 
before   you/' 

He  then  left  him,  not  without  being  moved  by 
the  tone  of  melancholy  dejection  which  ran  through 
his  words  as  well  as  by  a  situation  in  itself  so 
desolate  and  wretched. 

It  is  not  by  keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  the 
moving  mass  of  human  life  that  we  can  ever  learn 
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that  noblesti  but  most  neglected  of  all  philo 
affection  for  our  kind.     If  we  wish,  boweTer, 
train  our  first  tendencies  to  benevolence,  we 
imitate  those  who  study  the  habits  and  instincts  \ 
the  inferior  animals.     Instead  of  permitting  oq 
observations  to  become  distracted  by  too  great  i 
variety  of  objects,  we  ought  to  select  one, 
by    minutely  watching  its  progress^   feelings 
relations,  it  wiU  not  be  a  task  of  much  difficu 
to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  class  to  whicb 
belongs.     This   cannot  be  done  by  a  casual 
a  cursory  glance^  which  is  too  otefn  all  that  i 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  man*s  life  and  the  humb 
incidents  which  diversify  it.     Many  an   eye, 
instance,  made  dull  to  distress  and  suffering 
the   apathy   of   an    indolent    habit,    might  h«i 
rested  upon  our  unhappy  orphan  without  perceill 
ing  more  than  a  blind  boy  sleeping  in  a  bi 
because  he  had  no  relations   with  whom  to  li» 
Let  those  who  would  cherish  and   extend  thei 
sjTupathies,  remember  that  the  heart  of  the  lowt| 
man  is  a  world  to  its  possessor,  and  that  circuH 
stances  which  often  appear   unimportant  to  tfc^ 
great,  may  constitute  either  his  happiness  or    ^*^ 
misery. 
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On  that  night,  the  orphan  found  that  the  tumult 
ID  his  mind  was  not  his  only  inaJarlr.  The  indis- 
position of  \^hlth  he  had  roniplained,  made  a 
fearful  progress-asleep  came  not  to  his  eyes,  no 
more  than  hght,  and  he  lay  on  his  cold  straw, 
racked  with  severe  and  acute  bodily  suflFering, 
The  paio  of  his  head,  hack,  and  loins,  was  such 
as  he  could  scarcely  hear,  and  his  groans  at  times 
rose  into  cries  of  torture.  Vainly  were  they 
ottered,  for  what  ear  hut  that  of  God  was  open  to 
receive  them?  It  would  touih  any  heart  to  hear 
him  who  had  heen  heretofore  so  remarkable  for 
hia  meek  and  patient  character,  now  crying  aloud 
m  his  agony,  and  beseeching  God  to  take  him 
from  his  sufferings  into  the  calmness  of  the 
grave. 

The  next  morning,  Lacey  who  on  finding  that 
he  did  not  come  in  to  breakfast,  went  to  see 
whether  he  had  risen,  felt  alarmed  at  the  formi- 
dable  symptoms  he  witnessed,  and  the  excessive 
pain  the  boy  suffered. 

**  I  got  it,"  said  the  poor  patient,  speaking  of 
his  illness,  in  reply  to  the  kind-hearted  man— 
**  I  got  it  the  night  I  fell  asleep  on  my  father*s 

VOL-   II.  ^ 
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grave  m  the  churchjraand,  I  felt  stiS  and 
wheti  I  awoke,  and  have  been  unwell  eirer  mam 
On  last  night,  it  set  in  terriblj,  but  if  it  goei  m 
as  it  IB  now,  I  Qannnt  bear  it  lon^^  at»d  I  hope  ] 
will  notf  the  grave  tliat  gave  me  tbe  cotDplaiiitd| 
bring  the  cure.  When  Tin  asleep  there  I'll  li 
well — it*8  my  only  wish,  and  to  a  creature  so  be)p- 
lesa  as  I  ant,  it  ought  to  be  ao,  I  have  been  a 
burtheu  aud  a  trouble  to  every  one  aa  I  am  to 
you  now — but  what  could  I  do?  It  was  God 
who  loft  me  eo,  and  1  had  to  bear  it — I  trust  b§ 
takes  pity  on  me  at  last."  ^^^H 

These  affecting  words  were  spoken  wifli 
tnueh  difficulty,  and  after  the  lapse  of  short 
intervals  between  them.  In  the  mean  timet 
Lacey  offered  him  all  the  consolation  in  his  power. 
The  barn  being  utuler  the  same  roof  aa  the 
dwelliug^house,  the  distance  between  the  doors  was 
of  couraet  but  a  few  yards.  He  pointed  this  out 
to  tho  boy,  and  told  him  that  they  would  gel  a 
nurse-tender  to  take  care  of  him,  and  that  umiL 
then  Home  of  his  own  family  or  of  the  neigbba^| 
would  look  to  his  wants  aud  be  constantly  about 
hinu     If  the   boy,  even  in  his  pain,  had  but  one 
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I  solitary  link,  however  slender,  to  bind  him  to  life 
I  — ^but  one  hope,  however  far  and  distant,  towards 
I  which  he  next  might  turn — the  kind  words  of 
I  Lacey  would  have  in  aome  degrjee  soothed  him. 
I  Buty  alas !  he  was  now  like  the  dead^  utterly 
'       beyond    the    reach    of    all    human    sympathy ; 

I  without  hope  or  fear— and  indifferent  to  a  world 
whieh>  should  he  recover,  could  he  to  him  no 
more  than  a  shadow  or  a  name.  Dreadful  must 
the  situation  of  a  young  heart  be,  which  in  the 
freshness  of  youth,  finds  its  dreary  consolation  in 
the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  is  forced  to  say  of 
life,  "thou  canst  not  deprive  me  of  another  hopet 
thou  cans*t  not  heap  on  me  another  misery." 
Such  an  accusation,  however  true  it  may  be 
for  the  moment,  is  always  unjust,  if  not  im- 
pious ;  we  know  not  how  life  may  change,  and 
reprove  our  impatience  or   despair,   by  creating 

I  for  us  enjoyments,  that  may  render  the  memory  of 
our  sufferings  sweet  and  fragrant. 
The  account  of  the  orphan  s  illness  was  spread 
through  the  village,  and  as  it  was  now  known 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  particular  care 
of  Phihp  and  his  famdy,    so  did  the   villagers 
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consider  it  a  more  pressing  duty  on  their  part 
to  see  that  his  wants  were  supplied.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  apprehension  whirh  is  felt 
of  contagious  fevers j  his  miserable  hed  was  seldom 
without  some  of  the  elder  persons  of  the  village, 
who  procured  him  drink,  and  administered  such 
remedies  as  they  deemed  in  their  simple  skill 
most  efficacious — still  was  the  situation  of  out 
orphan  inexpressibly  desolate*  There  is  a  hard- 
ness of  manner  in  the  attentions  prompted  bjr 
common  humanity  or  a  sense  of  duty  that  pre- 
vents them  from  bringing  that  consolation  to 
their  object  whic  h  affection  never  fails  to  bestow, 
kindly  and  benevolently  are  they  frequently 
performed^  but,  alas  1  they  possess  not  the 
charm  which  personal  love  conveys  so  sweetly 
to  the  heart. 

After  the  first  two  days,  the  pain  of  Martley'a 
illness  became  less  acute,  although  the  fever 
increased  and  lay  on  him  with  a  burning  and 
heavy  power,  which  promised  soon  to  realize  the 
last  gloomy  wish  of  its  victim.  Little  could  be 
done  for  him  in  the  absence  of  medical  skill, 
except  to  give  him  whey  and  other  drinks  of  a 
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cooling  nature*  The  seventh  day  found  him 
delirious^  and,  as  far  as  the  judgment  of  those 
who  attended  him  went,  without  any  prospect  of 
recovery- 
Sunday  now  arrived,  and  wilh  it  came  hia  own 
Jane,  depressed  and  anxious  to  be  restored  to 
the  only  heart  she  bad  ever  loved.  On  approach- 
ing the  village,  her  eye,  as  usual,  sought  him 
about  the  afcustomed  haunts;  her  ear,  too, 
listened  for  the  music  of  his  clarionet,  and  every 
moment  did  she  hope  to  hear  streaming  across 
the  fields  the  sweet  melody  of  his  favourite 
**  Bonnie  Jean ;"  but  her  eye  saw  him  not,  and 
the  clarionet  was  silent.  Her  spirits,  already 
low,  now  sank  more  aud  more  as  if  by  a  fore- 
boding that  all  was  not  right.  She  immediately 
directed  her  steps  to  Philip*8  house,  for  she 
knew  not  that  he  had  been  at  length  expelled 
from  the  roof  that  so  long  and  so  coldly  sheltered 
him. 

Before  entering  the  cabin,  she  stomi  a  moment, 
eager  to  hear  if  he  were  within,  and  to  know 
by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  whether  he  was  melan* 
choly   or    otherwise.     At    length    she   went    in, 
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after  fain  tttbe 

^  Utm  m  WSHam^  «im1  where  is  he  r 

^WiKn,*  nU  Pldip's  wife— «  pow  bar  I 
world,  Jane,  md  its  troubles  ire  o¥er  with  WiQiiii 
Martlejr;  and  God  knowv,"*  she  added  with  i 
reproTing  look  at  the  husband,  **  it's  well  for  him 
that  they  will  trouble  him  no  more*  Since  Sundaj 
last— heaTens !  what  is  this?  Philip — ^Philip— 
help  her  she  is  falling — my  God»  what  ails  faer  ? 
Over  to  the  door — bring  her  over  to  the  door 
qii't(',k1y«  here's  the  stool  for  her,  and  keep  her 
up  till  I  get  water  to  sprinkle  her  face**' 

Tim  she  instantly  procured,  after  which  she 
a^uin  infiiiired, 

**  Whttt  tan  ail  her,  Philip  ?  what  can  ail  the 
po^r  girl  ?" 

**  Any  one  may  see  what  ails  her/'  replied 
Philip ;  **  I  suspected  long  ago  that  these 
orphans  were  fond  of  one  another.  They  were 
always  together — and  I  have  seen  him  lie  asleep^ 
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when  they  were  both  but  young  creatures,  with 
bis  hand  upon  her  breast  Ay,  and  she  would 
tlrow  her  little  rag  of  apron  over  his  face  to 
keep  off  the  sun ;  and  sit  with  her  arms  about 
him  rill  he  would  awaken.** 

"  Philip,**  said  the  wife,  **  it  was  cruel  to 
put  him  out  when  you  knew  lie  had  nobody  on 
eiirth  related  to  liim,  and  no  roof  to  cover  him 
bwt  ours-^raise  her  head  a  little.  God  keep 
them,  poor  things  !  if  they're  fond  of  one 
another ;  for  how  will  they  get  through  life  even 
if  he  should  recover,  which  he  won't.  '  Oh 
don't,  don't,'  said  he,  as  you  were  putting  him 
out  by  the  shoulder — and  I  can  never  think  of 
the  words  without  feeling  my  heart  cut/* 

Jane  now  gave  Bymptoms  of  recovery,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  pale  and  with  parched  lips,  she 
looked  earnestly  into  the  woman's  face  and  said, — 

**  Is  William  dead  ?*' 

"Dead,"  replied  the  other^*"  dead— no  not 
yet,  but  there's  no  hope  of  him.  Here,  Philip, 
she's  getting  weak  again — !>ring  her  the  water; 
drink  a  little,  JanCj^^drink— swallow  a  little, 
there^s  nothing  betteri  but  be  stout/^ 
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She  draak  a  little,  but  trembled  so  exce^iTeljfij 
that  the  woman  herself  was  obliged  to  hold 
water  to  her  lips, 

"  There*8  no  hope,'*  said  &he,  "  no  hope ;"  - 
while  speaking,  toireiits  of  tears  fell  from 
cheeks  without  any  external  appearance  of  eraotiol 
except  the  asliy  paleness  of  her  fane*  But 
the  words  were  well  uttered,  her  grief  earae, 
leaning  her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  Philip  s  wiSj 
who  supported  her,  she  wept  as  if  her  heil 
would  break*  Philip  began  to  remonstrate  will 
and  soothe  her,  but  the  wife,  better  acquaints 
with  the  workings  of  woman's  afTections,  said—  * 

*'  Let  her  alone,  it  will  lighten  her  heart 
serve  her.  Jane,**  she  added,  '*  I  see  how  it 
you  love  that  boy.'* 

**  Love  him  ?"  she  replied,  with  a  ghastly  i 
"  who  ever  had  he  to  love  hun  but  myself, 
who  had  I  to  care  for  me  but  my  brother  orplutt^ 
As  he  said,  it  appeared  that  God  bad  made  us  I 
one  another,  and  no  one  knows  the  happiness  1 
was  to  rae  when  my  heart  was  nearly  brokeu  by 
tlie  tasks  I  had  to  do,  and  the  hard  usage  I  h** 
to   bear,     God  knows,**  she  added,  "if  hie  *^ 
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dead  this  minute,  I  would  he  glad  to  be  dead  with 
hiin.  But  why  is  he  not  here,"  said  she,  **  and 
where  is  he  ?  Let  him  be  wliere  he  may  I  will 
not  leave  him  till  the  witl  of  God  saya  either  life 
or  death,     Wliere  is  he,  for  1*11  go  to  him  ?*' 

'*  lie  is  lying  in  Harry  Ijieey's  barn,'*  said 
Philip,  '*  ill  of  a  bad  fever,  aud  it  will  l>e  dange- 
rous for  one  at  your  time  of  life  to  stay  with 
him," 

"  Why,"  said  the  good  woman,  **  Phdip  and  he 
had  a  dispute,  and  he  left  ns/* 

**  No,'*  replied  the  gtrl,  still  weeping,  "  be  would 
never  leave  you,  be  was  put  out,  He  loved 
you  all,  for  be  loved  tbem  that  didn't  love  him. 
You  gave  him  a  roof  over  him,  aud  his  hit  to  eat, 
and  he  thought  of  t/iaii  hut  not  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment he  got  along  with  it,  God  reward  you  for 
the  good,  and  God  forgive  you  for  the  evil  you 
did  the  orphan,  that  bad  nobotly  but  you  to  look 
to.  Danger  I  is  it  danger,  or  death  either,  that 
would  keep  me  away  from  him  ?  No,  no — you 
know  little  of  me,  if  you  think  I  would  desert  him 
now." 

She  arose^  and  having  put  on  her  cloak,  went 
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with  impatient  steps  to  the  poor  and  melancholy 
sick  bed  on  which  he  lay.  For  two  days  before 
this  his  delirtum  bad  increased,  and  at  present  ■ 
was  high,  and  full  of  that  feverish  energy  which 
ever  accompanies  the  disorder.  Ere  she  entered 
the  bam,  her  ear  was  startled  by  feeble  snat 
of  **  Bonnie  Jean"  intermingled  with  parts  of 
last  tune  he  played  before  his  illness,  "  the  song 
of  sorrow.*'  At  that  moment,  Lacey's  wife  baring 
been  also  alarmed  by  the  same  sounds  met  Jane 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  door  and  both  entered 
together,  the  latter  deeply  affected  by  what  she 
heard,  weeping  bitterly.  He  was  alone,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  neighbours  had  supplied  him  with 
a  sheet  and  blanket,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
bed  on  which  he  lay  was  better  than  he  had  slept 
on  for  many  years. 

Oh,  love,  pure  and  dusinterested,  how  sweeC 
how  holy,  and  how  fearless  art  thou  1  stronger 
than  the  rock  which  beats  back  the  might  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  tenderer  than  the  youngest  blade  of 
grass  that  ever  bent  under  the  dew  of  heaven. 
What  would  life  be  without  thee,  thou  guardian 
angel  of  the  affections  ?     What  is  it  that  makes 
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the  cottage  of  poverty  forget  its  misery  ?  What 
U  it  that  gently  draws  affliction  into  happiness, 
and  comes  with  healing  on  its  wings  to  those 
whom  the  world  neglects  and  overlooks?  Who 
is  the  friend  immoveable  and  firm  of  the  poor  and 
bumble  ?  Who  is  it  that  overlooketh  not  the 
orphan  in  his  misery  ?  that  giveth  light  to  the 
heart  of  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  heart  of  those 
who  cannot  hear  ?  Spotless  and  snow-white  dove, 
emblem  of  purity  and  peace,  brood  over  my  heart 
and  cherish  by  thy  warmth,  those  affections  which, 
whUe  thou  art  there,  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  lake  away. 

The  poor  girl  looked  towards  the  comer  of 
the  barn  in  which  he  lay,  and  forgetting  every 
thbg  but  the  love  she  bore  him,  rushed  to 
the  spot  under  the  influence  of  an  impulse  which 
she  could  not  restrain,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
bent  her  head  and  fervently  kissed  these  hps 
that  now  breathed  hot  with  contagion.  She 
wept  aloud,  called  upon  his  name,  and,  taking 
up  his  passive  hand,  ran  it  over  her  features, 
with  a  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  recognise 
her.     But  it  was  in  vain.     The  delirious  attempt 
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to  play  bis  favourite  tunes,  bad  utterly  exhaustl 
him ;   his  hand   had   lost   its  woutetl  dellc&cj 
touch,  and  all  that  remained  in  him   appeared  I 
be    raere  aniraal  life,  flickering  hke  dying  Hght 
before  it  melted  into  darkness  for  ever. 

Mre.  Laeey  perceiving  tliat  the  girl,  whl 
incapable  of  relieving  him,  oidy  ex|iosed  henrf 
to  unnecessary  danger,  very  prudently  removd 
her  from  the  betl,  placing  the  clarionet  ai  thi 
same  time  l)eyond  his  reach,  assuring  her  that 
should  he  become  rational,  even  but  for  a  short 
period,  the  slightest  agitation  might  dest 
him. 

"  Jane^  go  home,"  said  she  ;  "  he  has  been 
ing  upon  your  name,  sometimes  praising,  and 
other  times  blaming  you.^ — Go  home,  dear; 
the  minute  he's  able  to  speak  to  you,  we*U 
for  you,  It*s  my  opinion  that  even  if  he  recovery 
your  presence  would  be  too  much  for  him  tiu 
he  gets  a  good  deal  of  strength.  Never  did  I 
know  or  hear  of  a  heart  being  fixed  on  bxio^^ 
as  his  is  on  you  and  George  Finlay.  Is  *  '^■** 
that  George  is  courting  you  ?" 

**Itis,'*    replied    the    girl;    "but  it's  as 
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that  I  never  loved  liira,  and  above  all  men  I 
ever  saw^  he's  the  one  I  wouldn't  marry,  and 
he  knows  as  miuh.  It  was  my  bitentioii,*'  she 
added,  whikt  her  tears  Sowed  ah'esh,  '*and  it  is 

my  intention  still,  if  lie  slioitld  re<avev,  to  take  my 
lot  with  him  thai*s  lying  in  the  misorahle  state 
before  ns.  Oh,  Mrs.  Larey,  tlie  world  does  not 
know  him  as  I  do ;  a  kiiuler  heart  and  a  sweeter 
temper  did  never  God  give  to  morlid/' 

The  good  wotnan  then  drew  lier  gently  ont  of 
the  barn,  hnt  not  until  she  harl  gone  over  again 
and  taken  his  hand  in  hers,  after  looking  upon 
his  face  at  the  same  time,  with  streaming  eyes 
and  a  breaking  heart* 

How  provident  and  con^^iderate  is  affection, 
and  how  cjuirk  in  remembering  a  thousand  things 
that  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  what  it  loves* 
Our  simjde  girl,  young  and  without  experience, 
immediately  sought  the  house  of  her  master  and 
mistress,  but  with  other  purpose  than  that  sug- 
gested by  Lacey's  wife*  She  feared  that  the  boy 
might  be  neglected,  or  whether  neglected  or  not 
that  his  recovery,  which  was  nearly  hopele8% 
would   be    utterly    so,   if  medical  skill  were  not 
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provided;  sbe  accordingly    brougbt    her   mister 
and  miBtress  aside,  and  after  tendering  her  httHK 
ble  apology  for  the  abruptness  of  the  resolutiat 
she  had  taken,  begged  permission  to  leave  thMr 
service,  and  to  draw  from  then-  hands  the  fct 
pounds  they  had  been  kind   enough   to  keep  (or 
her*      A   proposal,    so   strange   and    uoexpeeto^ 
naturally  excited  their  surprise  and  curiosity,  but 
the  maiden's  pure  heart  was  conscious  of  no  iU^ 
and  had  no  secrets  in  its  keeping  for  which  sbe 
might  feel  ashamed.     Her  story  was  accordin^y 
soon  told,  and  in  a  spirit  so  earnest  and  impressift 
that  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  resbt  the  im- 
pression she  had  made. 

*^I  hope  that  what  Fm  doing,"  she  said,  "b 
not  against  the  will  of  God,  and  if  the  world 
ciudemn  me  for  it,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  when 
tho  world  was  far  from  me,  he  was  all  I  had  in  it 
If  he  lives,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  thinlc 
that  I  did  it ;  and  if  he  dies,  I  cannot  blame  ixiy- 
self;  and,  besides,  it  is  I  will  bury  liim.  Its  on}j 
a  mile  from  this  to  where  the  doctor  lives.  VUga 
there  and  bring  him  with  me  to  see  him— W 
DOW,'*  she  continued,  ^'  may  God  bless  you  boti/ 
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Except  from  him  and  you,  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  receive  a  kind  word.  I  was  an  orphan  and  received 
orphan's  treatment ;  and  God  help  me,  I'm  likely 
to  be  more  an  orphan  than  ever  if  he  leaves  me." 
Her  voice  failed  her ;  so  having  received  the 
sum  due  to  her,  with  a  small  gratuity  as  a 
proof  of  their  respect  for  her  character,  and 
an  invitation  to  return  whenever  she  could, 
the  devoted  girl  bade  them  fiarewell,  and  with 
a  troubled  heart,  sought  the  residence  of  the 
doctor. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


The    doctor   was  one   of    those   kind  men 
eminent     physicians,     whose     benevolence 
equal   to  liis  skill,    and  whose  humane  visits  I 
the  thresholds  of  the  poor  and  neglected, 
his  name  a  pleasant  sound  in  their  ears, 
was    at    home,     and    when   Jane   entered^ 
at  a  glance  by  her  agitated  features  and 
manner,  that  some  claim  from  the  destitute 
about    to    be    made    on    his   humanity, 
desiring    her    to    sit    down,     he    inquired  b 
voice  whose   tones   were  gentle  and  benlgna 
what  it  was  tliat   dbtressed  her.     '*  It  is 
to  see,"  said  he,  *Hhat  something,  my  poor  gW 
troubles  you  much*     Is  there  any  one  helongioj] 
to  you  ill  ?'' 

With  difficulty  could  she  keep  her  voice  fi^ 
enough   to  speak,    for  although   full  of  icftt^] 
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before,  the  kind  words  of  tlie  good  doctor  almost 
overpowered  her.  With  treoihling  hands  she 
pulled  out  her  little  pitrse,  and  with  a  doubtful 
and  timid  look,  laid  dowu  a  guinea  on  die  table. 

**  I  don't  know,**  said  she,  "whether  that's 
"enough  or  not;  I  never  heard  what  the  charge 
is  for  curing  a  fevei*.  Bui;  if  il's  not  suffit^ient, 
as  far  as  all  1  can  give  may  go,  you  may  pay 
yourself,"  and  she  laid  down  the  little  purse 
beside  the  guinea  as  nhe  spoke. 

The  doctor  smiled.  "  But»  my  good  girl,  you 
must  first  tell  me  who  is  sick.  What  is  your 
name,  and  who  are  your  parents  ?  And  tell 
ine  also  where  they  live,  for  perhaf^s  I  know 
tliera."* 

**  I  hardly  remember  my  parents,"  she  replied ; 
*'  I  am  an  orphan." 

The  doctor  immediately  thrust  back  the  money. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  is  it  any  of  your  family  that  is 

sick  r 

'*  I  have  not  a  living  being  of  my  own  blood 
that  I  know  of  but  my^^elf,"  she  answered.  "  I 
never  &aw  the  face  oi^  a  relation,  nor  of  any  one 
that  cared  for  me  except  him  that's  sick," 
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"  ril  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  he  is  the  only 
creature  that  ever  loved  me,  or  felt  for  what  I 
suffered.  We  were  both  taken  in  by  two  families 
in  the  village,  and^  sir,  though  we  got  our  food 
and  some  clothing,  it  would  wring  your  heart  to 
know  what  we  had  to  bear.  Still  I  had  my  sight, 
but  he^ — don't  blame  me  for  crying,  air-  We  were 
always  together,  and  when  the  world  waa 
dark  to  us,  we  did  not  eare  so  long  as  we 
had  one  another.  We  were  very  poor,  sir, 
and  suffered  much,   but  still  we  were  happy^ — 

very  happy ;  it*s  now  I  feel,  sir,  that  w©  were 

none  of  us  were  ever  sick  before*" 

The  doctor,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief 
in  his  hand,  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
for  a  moment  or  two,  after  which  he  sat  down 
and  cleared  his  voice  before  he  resumed  the 
conversation. 

"  I  think,*'  said  he,  '*  I  have  heard  of  you 
both.     Do  you  not  live  in  the  village  of  D ?** 

**  We  do,  sir." 

**  He  plays  the  clarionet,  and  has  a  favourite 
tune  *  Bonnie  Jean  ;*  I  think  I  could  guess  why 
that  is  his  favourite,  and  I  think  if  I  missed 
the  guess,  you  could  set  me  right," 
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''  1    f'oMltl,     sir/'    Mid  die 
**  t  am  the  girl  he  calls  hb  boniw 

Tfn^  (liHlor  took  another  tnim  or  two 
thif  raorii»  after  which  he  sat  down. 

**  Tliiit  U  enotighf  m^  dear  cltilcl — taibe  \mA 
jroui  riNMioy.  From  the  poor  orpltaa.  Urn  vidw 
or  i\w  tliMtioHKCHl^  it  is  my  nile  nerer  t0Uke« 
fbi*  Put  ti|)  i\m  safely  in  your  poctkel,  asd  a 
a  ti^vt  iiiiiiiiUt»  I  ^Ijoll  be  ready  to 
yciy/' 

llu  itiiiMod  (Hit  ui  the  room,  witLout 
hpf  linio  lit  rrply,  and  wjih  a  degree  of  hiterfil 
whlrh  ho  liiid  Hehlom  felf^  prepared  such  Tnedicine 
AH  \w  i*f>n»i'Mlor(*d  InvKt  adapted  to  relieve  the 
iirplmn^i  llhicHSt  The  evening  was  advanced 
whnn  thoy  rt^ached  the  village,  but  Jane  fell 
c^ntidetii'et  ftfi^iing  niore  fmm  the  doctor*8  good- 
noM  lliiiii  \m  HkilU  Iler  heail  was  grateful  to 
hitn,  for  in  rases  of  that  nature  our  hopes  are 
ftlwayn  Birongt^nt  for  thoae  to  whose  virtues  we 
foel  attaclunl ;  «o  that  in  every  sense  it  is  the 
intercitt  of  medical  men  to  be  benevolent  to  the 
poor.  I 

Jane's  return  to  the   village,   accompanied   by 
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a  physician  of  establislied  character,  appeared 
in  some  degree  unaccountable  to  tlioyc  vho  had 
not  known  the  circnmstances  we  liave  detailed 
to  the  reader-  One  good  eflfect  it  produced  in 
her  own  favour;  all  lieurts,  tutored  by  natural 
feeling,  acknowledged  this  beautiful  trait  of 
attachment  to  the  dying  orphan,  aud  when  she 
expressed  her  unalterable  delermiuation  to  abide 
in  the  village  and  tend  bini  when  her  attendance 
might  be  necessary  and  proper,  many  of  the 
women  were  melted  even  to  tears.  Lacey's  wife 
insisted  that  &hc  should  sleep  witli  her  own 
daughter,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
orphtin  girlj  this  arrangement  was  decided  on, 
not  only  with  the  consent  but  with  the  express 
desire  of  Lacey  himself* 

While  Jane  had  been  detailing  to  the  neigh- 
hours  the  resolution  she  had  come  to  of  remaining 
with  Martley  until  his  fate  should  be  known, 
the  doctoFj  struck  by  the  extreme  misery  of 
his  situation,  felt  his  respect  heightened  for  the 
considerate  girl,  who  had  shown  such  an  instance 
of  fearless  devotion  at  a  time,  when  the  timidity 
of  youth  is  apt  to  check  the  heart  by  a  fear  of 
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paracular  iBiiliy  as  to  his  genenl  i 

to  bim  eark  in  the  marmw^  ami  for 
le  of  yoo  musi  be  with  ne  abaml 
■even  o'clock — not  later — I  mjwell  will  call  to- 
noiToir  at  two.  Aod'now  let  aia  big  you  to  pay 
evciy  neeeMary  attention  to  this  poor  orphan — for 
]rou  oagbi  Co  reniember  that  be  is  aa  iniidi  under 
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tile  care  of  God  as  any  of  yourselves,  I  do  not 
wUli  that  this  devoted  and  admirable  creature, 
humhie  though  she  be,  should  nurse-tend  him.  Get 
one  or  two  old  experienced  women  of  the  village 
to  do  it — and  say  that  I  will  pay  them  for  tiieir 
trouble — I  feel  interested  in  this  utterly  friend- 
less boy*s  recovery — ^aod  if  he  does  recover,  he 
will  owe  it,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to 
the  affectionate  girl  who  made  me  acquainted 
with  his  illness — another  day  and  no  human  skill 
could  save  bimj  even  now  bis  recovery  is  not 
certain." 

**  Doctor,"  said  Lacey,  '*he's  in  good  handst 
for  if  you  can*t  bring  him  out  of  it,  who  can  ?" 

"  Wlicre  is  the  girl  ?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
without  noticing  the  comphment ;  "lam  anxious 
to  speak  to  her**' 

Upon  search  being  made,  however,  Jane  could 
not  be  found  j  none  of  them  had  noticed  her  de- 
parture, nor  could  any  of  them  couiscquently  say 
where  she  might  be  sought  for. 

Twilight  was  now  near  closing  in,  and  the 
amiable  doctor,  after  repeating  his  instructions  as 
to  their  care  and  treatment  of  poor  Martley,  rode 
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uui  (if  thi§  poor  hamlet^  deeply  refleeth^  QpoB  a 
emit)  tliat  liatl  brniight  to  his  knowledge  a  hkloiT 
of  two  liearTB,  which  so  strongly  justified  tbe  ma- 
parall(*li*(l  ticaufy  of  God'g  benevolence,  by 
•howing  that  where  there  was  not  a  nngle  tie 
ariitng  out  of  artificial  life  to  bind  tfao^  bctngs 
to  till*  world,  the  sweetness  of  sympathy  and 
p{iwur  *)f  aflVction  were  capable  of  [irodticing 
happifiesfi  to  thcinselvoH,  as  wealth  and  rank  knit 
to  lift}  l>y  a  thoiiHand  external  interests  might  bolli 
envy.  lie  was  thus  proeeeding  in  a  strain  ot 
pliikiitnpby,  much  too  tender  for  the  hardness  of 
worldly  hearts,  and  had  repeated  tbe  poefs 
beautiful  and  airecting  sentiment — 
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when  a  female  figure,  which  he  instantly  recog- 
nised to  hv.  that  of  Jane,  approached  him*  He 
tmmediately  slackened  his  pace,  and  in  a  voice  of 
kindness,  incpiircd  whither  she  had  gone,  adding 
also,  that  i^he  had  been  sought  for* 

*'  I  left  them  to  meet  you  on  the  way/*  she 
replied;  *'far  I  wished  to  hear  the  truth  about 
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William,  I  was  afraid,  and  I  am  afraid,  that  if 
they  knew  he*d  die,  they'd  get  careless  about  him, 
as  few  people  wish  for  trouble  from  those  who 
don't  belong  to  tliem ;  and  I  thought,  sir,  that  you, 
out  of  kindness  to  hira,  maybe  told  them  that  he 
was  better  than  he  is  ;  if  you  did,  sir,  oh,  let  me 
know  the  truth ;  for  indeed  my  heart  is  breaking 
with  the  doubt  that  is  on  my  mind  about  him/* 

**  Have  you  no  otlier  motive,  my  good  girl,** 
inquired  the  doctor,  "  than  the  one  you  have  just 
given — I  mean  for  making  this  inquiry  apart 
from  the  villagers  ?'* 

In  fact,  the  good  man^  on  considering  a  moment, 
could  not  avoid  thinking  the  question  somewhat 
far-fetched, — a  surmise,  suggested  not  only  by  the 
matter  of  it,  hut  also  by  tlie  diffidence  and  hesi- 
tation with  which  she  spoke. 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  covered  her 
face  with  both  hands,  and  sobbed  once  or  twice 
with  apparently  deep  and  almost  irrepressible  grief. 

**  Come,  come,"  eaid  the  doctor,  *'  this  is 
weakness ;  collect  yourself  and  be  calm.** 

"  I  will,  sir,**  she  replied,  attempting  to  keep 
herself  firm. 
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"  Now/*  continued  the  other,  **  if  there  is 
any  thbg  that  weighs  down  your  spirits  indepen- 
dently of  this  boy's  illnees,  you  may  safely 
con^de  it  to  me.  WTiatever  it  may  be»  1  fbJk 
at  least  keep  it  seere^  and  gire  you  the  b«st 
advice  in  my  power,  or  send  you  to  thoee  «bo 
may  be  better  qualified  to  direct  you.  Pcrhap«/' 
he  added,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment^  "yon 
had  better  put  it  oflF  till  to-morrow,  when  yw 
can  see  my  wife,  to  whom  you  may  speak  with 
greater  ease  and  freedom.*' 

•*  There  is — there  is,"  she  replied.  **  Oh,  there 
is  one  thing,  sir,  on  my  mind — ^a  weight  that  1 
never  felt  till  now — and  it's  crushing  my  heart. 
William,  dear  William,  I  now  see  that  I  neglected 
you  a  thousand  times  when  I  ought  not — a  tfaou- 
sand  times  when  I  might  have  been  kind  to  you — 
and  what  makes  it  worse,  sir,  is,  that  I  liareii*! 
one  act  of  the  kind  to  bring  against  him/* 

**  Is  that  the  only  circumstance  troubles  you  ? 
— speak  candidly/' 

*<  I  will,  sir,*'  she  replied,  **  if  you  teH  toe 
whether  he  is  likely  to  live  or  die/* 

The  doctor  noticed  the  same  embarrasameut 
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of  manner  which  had  appeared  before,  and  felt 
his  mind  swayed  between  curiosity  and  concern. 

*'I  shall  not  answer  that  question/'  he 
returned,  "until  you  first  tell  rae  why  you  put 
i    with  such  embarrassment  and  anxiety/* 

**  If  I  thought  he  would  recover,*'  said  she, 
abstractedly,  but  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished. 

**My  good  girl,"  observed  the  worthy  man» 
**  this  is  trifling." 

"  Then  Til  tell  you  all,  sir,"  said  she ;  **  FlI 
tell  you  aU.  If  I  thought  he  couldn't  recover, 
rd  wish — I  wouldn  t  care/*  she  continued,  soften- 
ing the  expression — *'  I  wouldn^t  care  if  I  took  the 
sickness  from  him.  I  don*t  wish  to  live  if  he 
goes ;  indeed,  I'd  rather  go  w  itli  him,  for  I  doubt, 
if  I  lived  for  twenty  years,  that  Vd  never  have 
a  happy  heart  more.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  die,  too,  of  the  same  complaint  that  laid 
my  poor  boy*s  head  low ;  and  if  I  did — and  if  1 
do,  it  ia  iny  wish  to  sleep  w  ith  himj'* 

**  And  was  this,  my  poor  girl,'*  said  the  doctor, 
*'wbat  you  felt  so  anxious  to  communicate  to 
mer 

**  Noj  sir,"  she  returned ;  *'but  I  wished  to  know 
the    truth — whether    he    can    recover    or    not; 
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if   I  thought  he  would,  l*d  be   more  careH  ' 
myself ;  for  if  h«  lives,   I  couldn't  bear  to  die." 

This  excellent  man's  eye  rested  on  her 
an  expression  of   benignant  enthusiasm  such  i 
he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  felt  to  such  excess  be 

**  It  is  well  for  you,  my  girl,"  he  exclaine 
**that    you    are    not  a   queen,    for   indeed 
would  lose  much — oh,   how  much  happinesf  ^ 
the   exchange.       Ab   for   the  boy,    be   will 
The    God    who   has   placed   your  happmesa  1 
each  other,    and   makes  it  to  flow  from  a 
so  tender,  pure,  and  devoted,    will  not  se 
you  so  soon," 

The  fervid  tone  ^hieh  marked  the  doctt 
words  brought  a  rapid  ecstacy  to  her  he 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  her  affection, 
instantly  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with  da 
hands  and  upturned  eyes,  and  a  countti 
irradiated  by  that  sudden  certainty  of  hope 
binds  a  bleeding  heart,  poured  forth  a  few 
words — her  earnest  thanksgiving  to  God; 
which  she  rose,  and  pulling  the  little  purse  < 
of  her  bosom,  and  approaching  the  good  docti 
placed  it  eagerly  in  his  hands* 

*'  Thanks  to  God  in  heaven,**  she  ejicul 
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**hell   livep     Keep   it»    sir — ^kecp   it  all — I  may 
have  more  for  you  before  I  die." 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  a  kind  of  grate- 
ful transport,  slie  literally  fled»  and  left  the 
doctor  with  the  purse  in  his  hands  to  pursue 
his  way  homewards, 

**  There  is  a  lesson/*  said  the  worthy  physician, 
as  he  proceeded,    "which  if   the  great  ones   of 
the  earth  could  stoop  to  learn,    it  would  teach 
them  those  truths  hy  which  their  pride  might  be 
humbled,   and   their   hearts    improved*     To    feel 
convinced   that   weolth   aud   rank   are  hut   poor 
substitutes  for  virtue  and  priueiple,  is  not  enough 
for  those  who  think  of  this ;  virtue  and  principle 
are  to  be  found  among  the  high  as  well  as  the 
humble ;  but  whilst  the  great  look  down  upon  the 
lowly  as  the  heirs  of  wretchedness  and  misery, 
and  find  upon  examination  that  those  whom  they 
despise    arc   happier    than    themselves,    this^ — if 
any  thing  can-HDUght  to  teach  them  that  humihty 
which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  God's  goodness 
in   equalizing   the   enjoyment   of   all    ranks   and 
conditions.     For  the  rich  to  know  this,  is  to  know 
that  with  all  their  pomp  the  poor  owe  ag  deep  a 
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debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  dispenger  as 
themselves,  and  are  as  much  the  objects  of  his 
goodness  and  his  providence.  Woe  be  to  the  great, 
if  they  look  with  irreverent  contempt  upon  thoi 
who  hold  an  equal  place  in  the  affection  aoi 
bounty  of  their  common  father — thus  refusi 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  brethren.  What^ 
then,  after  all,  can  the  contempt  of  the  high  for 
the  low  be  called,  but  the  envy  of  life  against  the 
justice  of  Godj  and  the  malignant  rancour  of 
hearts  jealous  of  the  benignity  which  marks  his 
dispensations  ?  The  same  truth,  alas  I**  he  con- 
tinued, *'  which  applies,  in  this  sense,  to  the  rich, 
may  also  apply  to  the  poor.  For  how  often  would 
the  wealthy  wretch,  whom  the  poor  man  envies 
in  his  equipage,  be  glad  to  change  hearts  and 
hopes  with  the  other  envious  being  who  covets 
his  misery  because  it  is  dazzling  and  splendid  ?" 

**  Pughl"  said  he  aloud  j  "  how  is  it  that  this 
simple  girl  has  so  far  borne  me  away  that  1  should 
forget  to  chide  her  for  the  crime  she  meditated,  by 
such  a  novel  species  of  suicide  as  her  death  under 
such  circumstances  would  have  been  ?  Poor 
thing!  had  she  known  it  to  be  a  crimop    I   feel 
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certain  she  would  not  have  contemplated  it.  I 
shall  point  it  out  to  her,  however."* 

Gentle  and  diffident,  but  calm  and  placid,  was 
the  deportment  of  the  messenger  who  came  for 
the  medicine  which  the  doctor  had  promised  to 
send  the  sick  orphan  on  the  following  morning. 
Like  Carmichael,  or  Kirby,  or  Marsh,  or  Graves, 
or  Stokes,  or  like  every  other  medical  man  of 
eminence,  he  had  been  long  up  before  she  made 
her  appearance. 

"  Well,  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  you  are 
able  to  make  a  favourable  report  of  my  patient.'* 

^'  I  can't  say,  sir,"  said  the  innocent  girl,  igno- 
rant if  you  will.  "  I  can't  indeed,  whether  he  is 
better  or  worse,  and  the  reason  is,  that  he  has  been 
asleep  almost  ever  since  be  took  the  medicine  you 
gave  him.  They  say  the  bleeding  did  much  for  him." 

"  Keep  your  heart  up,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you 
have  brought  me  good  news  without  knowing 
it.  Here  is  the  medicine  I  promised  yesterday 
to  send  him — the  directions  are  on  it.  But 
before  you  go,  let  me  tell  you  that — the — the 
circumstance  you  mentioned  to  me  yesterday 
evening — I  mean  your  striving  to  catch  the  fever 
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^' conuniUed  under  different  drc 

girit    ftoppofte,   lays   Tiolent    hands     on 

utiothor  like  you  throws  herself   into  tbe 

phere  of  a  contagious  ferer  with  the  intenfiiMi  of 

being  infected,   and  if  when  infected    she   dies* 

what  more  did  the  other  do  by  cutting  her  throat  T* 

**  I  see  it,  air,*'  said  she,  *'  I  see   it ;  fof^m 
mtf  and  may  God  forgive  me;— but,  sir,  won't  y 
rome  to   acc  him,  for   he  may  get  bad    again 
You,  iir — Oh,  may  God  forgive  me  for  the  stn 
wan  near  committing ;  but  indeed,  sir,  as  God  is 
to  judge  me,  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light.** 

•*  I  hohcv©   you,    my    excellent   creature,"  re* 
|diod  the  doctor,  **  I  believe  you. 
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that  to  do  such  a  thing  would  be  the  deepest  of 
crimes,  and  that  1  am  certain  is  sufficient.'* 

She  was  then  about  to  depart  with  the  utmost 
haste,  when  the  doctor  said — 

**  Not  so  fast — not  so  fast ;  here  is  your  purse." 

*'  Oh,  sir,"  she  said^ 

**  Girl,*'  said  the  doctor  peremptorily,  **  you 
MUST  take  back  your  purse,  otherwise  I  shall 
decline  seeing  your  patient  again  ;  and  think,**  he 
added  with  a  smile,  **  what  vou  would  do  then/* 

On  hearing  the  conditions,  her  hand  was 
earnestly  extended  for  it. 

**  Oh,  sir/*  said  she,  **  Vm  an  ignorant  girl, 
but  if  I  was  rich- " 

**  Ay,  ay,'*  said  the  doctor,  **  1  should  not 
complain  of  my  fee ;  but  go  home,  I  will  see  your 
patient  soon.** 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly  too,  that  a  good 
man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a  eight  on  which 
the  gods  look  down  with  approbation.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  an  object  of  much  dignity,  and  often 
rises  to  that  pitch  of  moral  grandeur  which 
fills  the  whole  soul  with  a  sense  of  his  greatness. 
But  man  meets   calamity  with  many  weapons; 
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woman  with  one  ontlf.  Tlie  fimer  k  fstiM 
by  the  wiadom  rf  [wecediBg  geoonlini^  «l 
Ukes  in  as  his  iIlieB  amhitioii,  pride^  F""!* 
and  example,  and  that  most  powwfiJ  cf  4 
the  nameless  principle  which  reoolvvs  the  eoM 
into  a  struggle  for  his  own  good,  or  Ait  i 
least  which  he  deems  to  be  ao.  But  weav 
her  sole  weapon  is  the  heart;  her  sob  mi 
its  affection.  Thus  supported,  what  etSamt 
Mill  she  not  oTorcome?  through  what  peril  wi 
she  not  pass?  what  sacrifice  wiU  she  not  make 
Where  is  there  such  humility,  such  meeknefl 
and  purity  as  she  presents  in  the  struggle?  € 
\ihen  the  character  of  her  affliction  requires  il 
what  heroism  and  magnanimity  flash  from  a  apiri 
more  dignified  and  invincible  than  that  of  < 
thousand  warriors  ?  The  heart  of  woman  alon 
is  the  seat  of  true  courage  and  true  love;  fo 
in  her  are  both  inseparable.  And  what  is  ther 
in  man  to  match  the  surpassing  loftiness  c 
tliat  self-devotion  'which  she  exhibits  in  affictioi 
or  to  rival  the  undying  beauty  of  that  attachmen 
which  is  brighter  than  a  star  of  heaven,  ft 
no  cloud  can  for  a  moment   either  weaken   il 
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ilastre  or  obscure  it?  But,  alas,  many  a  bright 
.  fflLample  of  all  that  they  can  suffer  and  overcome 
,  passes  away  in  the  obscurity  of  their  humble 
lot;  and  many  a  Jane  lives  and  dies,  a  crown 
to  the  glory  of  her  sex,  shedding  fragrance 
like  the  unseen  flower  that  blushes  afar  and 
unknown  in  the  green  vales  of  remote  life. 

Tlie  good  doctor  paid  a  much  earlier  visit 
to  his  patient  than  he  had  promised,  and  found, 
fliat  though  bis  sleep  had  not  been  so  refreshing 
as  he  trusted  it  would  have  been,  yet  the  boy 
was  nevertheless  somewhat  improved  by  it.  The 
medicine  he  hoped  would  operate  favourably,  and 
altogether  his  expectations  of  him  were  more 
confident  than  before. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  painful  details  of  a  sick  bed.  Jane's 
attention  to  her  orphan  lover  was  close  and  affec- 
tionate during  the  remainder  of  his  illness;  but 
from  the  moment  she  became  certain  of  his 
recovery,  it  was  evident  that,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  abating  indispensable  care  and 
tenderness,  she  avoided  all  unnecessary  exposure 
to  the  risk  of  being  smitten  by  the  contagion  of 
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his  malady.     For  this,  the  reader  alreadf 
tlie  beautiful  affection  of  her  motive — **  if  A<*  U 
gfie  could  not  bear  to  die/' 

He  did  live^a  week*s  heavy  Lllness  passed 
hliu  in  a  state  of  feverbh  msensibility  to  all  and  to 
every  thing  about  him.  Often  had  he  iu  the  ravings 
of  bia  strong  disease  mentioned  Jane's  name,  some- 
times  under  the  influence  of  love,  and  at  other  times 
under  that  of  jealousy ;  but  one  thing  was  clear,  thai 
his  mind  clung  with  all  its  power  to  her  image, 
whether  it  appeared  to  him  as  the  object  of  hatred 
or  afTisction*  Tiie  doctor,  indeed,  whose  attendance 
was  unreTnitting^  had  ordered  that  the  two  nurses 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  watch  him,  should  pre- 
vent her,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  from  being  too 
often  about  his  bed*  The  mercenary  spirit,  how- 
everi  is  never  faithful ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  until  his  obvious  and  manifest  improvement, 
she  was  his  anxious  and  unslumbering  attendant. 
When  the  calmness  of  reason  returned  to  himi 
Jane,  by  the  physician's  express  commands,  was 
restrained  from  appearing  before  him  until  his 
gathering  strength  might  enable  him  with  safety 
to  bear  the  agitation  of  her  being  In  his  company. 
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At  length  the  period  arrived,  and  ihe  doctor,  with 
the  delicacy  of  a  inan  who  understood  the  human 
heart,  desired  that  the  Interview  between  them 
ihould  be  unattended  by  witnesses.  Jane  accord- 
ingly presented  herself  before  him  one  morning, 
when  bis  reason  and  feeling  appeared  capable  of 
hearing  their  meeting  without  danger.  On 
hearing  her  Toice,  the  hectic  of  a  moment  passed 
over  his  cheek — he  beeame  troubled,  and  like  a 
man  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  asked  why  she 
should  now  come  to  disturb  one  whose  heart  she 
bad  been  the  means  of  breaking  ? 
•  *'  I  have  only  one  request,"  he  continued,  "  to 
make,  and  it  is,  that  if  you  can  ever  love 
the  days  we  passed  together,  and  think  as 
I  do  of  the  tears  we  were  forced  to  shed — and 
they  were  sweet  once — I  know  mine  were  so — 
oh,  if  you  can  remember  all,  you  will  never  come 
near  me  again — ^if  you  could  feel  as  I  do,  you 
would  understand  me — ^but  you  can't — you  can't." 

"  William,"  said  the  girl,  "  what  is  your  opinion 
of  me  ?  It  must  be  bad  when  you  speak  as  you 
do." 

^^  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  ^Mt  b  not;  sometimes 


I  tkU  of  mbak  I 

f^  DoC  bec&iise  f%m  left 


He  phased  ms  if  <t  m  loei  fiir  wunk  fco  eoinpkfi 
the  ^otence. 

^  ^liat  were  jcmi  going^  to  iaj  ?'^  sbe  inquired. 

^  Not  beeaj]^  toq  Ii^  me,  ifid  I  sa?  ?  ok,  it: 
is — it  is;  mj  beart  b  aore  and  crashed  00  sini 
accouBl  ottlj, — fOQ  were  aD  to  me — for  from  the 
time  I  thoogfal  yon  loved  nie  until  I  foatul  timi 
you  efHiM  forn^ake  me,  there  was  nothing  to 
trouble  me — every  thing  about  me  was  happy. 
It  was  then  I  used  to  say  to  myself  when  going 
to  you  and  coming  from  you — *  I  want  to  know 
nothing  more  now — I've  got  my  sight — fve  seem 
the  sunJ  I  thought  so  then,  but  now  my  heart 
is  darker  than  my  eyes,  for  there's — there's  no 
hope  in  it — no  hope." 

Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  the  unbroken 
attachment  which  she  had  always  borne  him, 
could  have  kept  her  firm  under  this  pathetic 
outpouring  of  a  mournful  heart.  But  although 
she  felt  that  a  few  minutes  would  terminate  his 
sorrow  on  her  account,  yet  with   the  ingenuity 
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of  woman's  tenderness,  which  often  prolongs  a 
lover's  sufferings  that  the  contrast  of  unexpected 
reconciliation  may  produce  at  once  a  fuller  vindi- 
cation  and  a  greater  measure  of  happiness;  we 
say  with  this  view  she  permitted  him  to  go  on  in 
the  melancholy  task  of  reciting  his  own  despair. 

He  paused,  however,  for  weakness  prevented 
him  from  proceeding.     At  length  she  said — 

"  But  why  do  you  blame  me,  John,  for  coming 
to  see  you  now  that  you  are  free  from  the  danger 
of  your  illness  ?" 

"  Oh,  Jane,  Jane,"  he  replied,  **how  much  does 
your  heart  differ  from  mine !  But  I  forget,"  he 
added,  "  I  always  speak  of  you  as  if  you  loved  me 
stilL  If  you  were  sick— yes — in  plague  or  pestilence 
— I  would  be  at  your  bedside — now  that  I'm  free 
from  the  danger  of  my  illness  you  say,  but  not  till 
then.  Oh,  I  don  t  know  how  you  could  be  what 
you  were  to  me  once  with  such  a  heart  as  I  fear 
you  have.  In  plague  or  pestilence  I  would  nurse 
the  orphan  girl  through  all  her  sufferings ;  and 
if  she  died  I  would  beg  of  God  to  take  me  rather 
than  that  my  lonely  heart  should  stay  here 
behind  the  young  creature  that  shared  with   me 
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aii  the  good  and  ill  of  an  unhappy  life.  Oh» 
Jane,  all  that  and  more  than  that  I  could  do  for 
you*' 

Janej  during  the  greater  part  of  this  speech, 
had  been  weeping,  and  our  reader  will  at  once  see 
that  her  faithful  heart  was  touched  by  charges 
which  retfulted  only  from  the  unconsciousness 
of  the  invHlid*s  mind  during  his  illness. 

**Jane,"  he  ohserved,  '*you  are  crying — but 
do  not;  I  know  I  think  too  much,  and  too  often 
of  myself— and  of  all  I  feel  more  far  than  I  ought* 
— and  too  little  of  your  happiness ;  for  when  I 
reflect  upon  what  I  am,  surely  I  oughtn't  to 
blame  you*  It's  not  in  nature  for  you  or  any 
other  to  love  one  like  me — I  can  forgive  you  and 
I  do ;  hut,  as  I  said,  all  I  ask  from  you  is^ 
never  to  come  near  me  more.  If  you  ever  loved 
me,  grant  me  this ;  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
and  the  noise  of  your  foot,  and  the  very  feeling 
that  you  are  near  me,  filb  me  with  grief,  and 
weighs  down  my  heart  with  trouble  that  I  can't 
bear.  It's  an  humble  and,  God  knowS)  a  sorrow- 
ful request  I  make ;  but,  oh,  Jane,  promise  never 
to  come  near  me  again/* 


: 
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**  Willy/'  she  replied,  *^  I  cannot  promise  that ; 
but  I'll  promise  never  to  leave  your  side  while  I 
or  you  have  life.  I  promii^  to  go  step  by  step 
with  you  through  the  world,  and  to  stay  with  you 
and  by  you  in  health  and  sickness — in  want  and 
in  sorrow — in  all  that's  good  and  evil ;  your  own 
Jane  here  promises  never  to  leave  you  or  desert 
you — and  when  I  fail  to  be  faithful  and  true  to 
you,  may  that  day  be  my  last." 

"  What  is  thb?"  said  the  boy—"  What  does  it 
mean  ?     Don't  you  love  another  ?" 

"  Never  for  a  moment,"  said  the  now  weeping 
girl,  "  was  my  heart  fixed  on  mortal  but  yourself; 
my  fellow-servant  wanted  to  court  me,  but  I 
told  him  it  was  useless  to  think  of  it,  that 
my  mind  was  made  up  in  favour  of  another,  yet 
still  he  persecuted  me,  till  a  report  went  abroad 
that  we  were  courting — even  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  But  why  did  your  heart  beat  so  loudly  the 
Sunday  I  taxed  you  with  it  ?" 

"  It  was  alarm  that  came  over  me  when  I  saw 
that  you  had  heard  it,  and  I  was  frightened  at  the 
angry  temper  I  found  you  in.     No  ;  as  "God  is  to 
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judge  me,  I  never — never  laved  mortal  being  but 
yourself*" 

**  No,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "she  wouldo*t 
tell  me  a  lie/' 

**  The  neighbours  all  know,'"  she  contmued* 
**  that  I  left  my  place  when  you  first  took  ill ;  and 
although  you  had  two  nurses,  it  was  my  hands 
that  were  most  about  you — what  little  I  could  do 
for  you,  I  did^^nd  God  can  tell  that  it  was  with 
a  willing  and  a  heavy,  but  BfM^  Willy,  with  a  loving 
heart.  During  all  your  illness,  I  have  been  never 
from  you  till  these  two  days  that  the  doctor 
wouldn't  let  me  near  you — for  he  said  you  were 
too  weak  to  bear  it.  And  now,  Willy/'  said  she 
affectionately,  taking  his  haud^  **  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  be  still  angry  with  your  own  Jane  ?'* 

The  poor  youth  feeWy  wafted  his  hand  as  one 
would  do  who  wished  to  enjoin  silence — then  quietly 
composing  himself  in  his  miserable  bed,  he 
remained  stil)  and  motionless  for  some  minutes. 
The  silence,  however,  w^as  too  painful  to  the 
faithful  girl  beside  him,  who  asked  in  tones  of 
lender  triumph  at  the  little  victory  she  had  gained 
over  him — 
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*^  John,  are  you  not  glad  ?** 

She  had  ecarcely  put  the  question,  howerer, 
when  a  quick  sense  of  something  undefined  and 
terrible  flashed  upon  her ;  she  looked  at  him,  but 
his  breathing  had  ceased,  his  pulse  was  gone.  A 
half-suppressed  shriek  escaped  from  her,  as  with 
pallid  face  and  trembling  hands  she  raised  him  a 
little  in  the  bed,  and  in  an  enthusiasm  of  frensied 
affection  and  terror,  murmured  her  love,  called 
upon  his  name,  and  gave  way  to  language  that 
fell  little  short  of  distraction.  The  boy,  however, 
soon  recovered  from  the  insensibility  into  which 
such  an  unexpected  excess  of  happiness,  aided  by 
his  great  weakness,  had  thrown  him. 

"  This  is  you,  Jane?''  said  he;  "  stop — is  it  true? 
was  it  a  dream?  Oh,  no — no,"  he  murmured 
to  himself,  "  she  loves  me — she  loves  me." 

He  then  laid  his  head  over  on  her  bosom,  where 
without  uttering  either  word  or  exclamation,  "  he 
wept — ^he  wept." 

Happy  pair  I  blessed  communion  of  hearts! 
delicious  mingling  of  tears  I  Away  with  embroi- 
dery and  pomp  !  Away  with  the  fictions  of  life, 
the   conventional  hypocrisy  of  the  world!    could 
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they  add  to  such  a  scene  as  this?  or  do  the 
uncornipted  hearts  of  our  humble  pair  feel  the 
want  of  them,  or  yearn  for  their  possession  ?  No 
— there,  in  what  will  be  termed  misery — in  a 
position  of  life  beneath  contempt,  they  want 
nothing  ;  their  happiness  is  complete.  Weep  00, 
then,  ye  happy  orphans,  weep  on ;  little  you  know, 
and  it  is  better  that  you  should  not,  bow  niuch 
those  who  despise  you,  might  envy  you  the  teari 
you  shed  and  the  transports  that  thrill  your 
hearts* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Willy's  recovery 
was  rapid.  Youth  and  a  heart  at  ease  sooc 
restored  him  to  his  health ;  and  once  more  was  the 
music  of  his  clarionet  heard,  and  again  did  tlie 
favourite  air  of  his  *'  Bonnie  Jean"  stream  across 
the  green  fields,  loading  the  twilight  air  with  its 
melody.  The  spirits  of  our  happy  couple  were 
now  touched  with  a  sweet  serenity  that  won  the 
affections  of  all  who  approached  them.  Tlie 
neighbours,  finding  that  the  lovers  had  appointe 
a  day  for  the  solemnization  of  their  union,  contri* 
buted  every  thing  necessary  for  their  marria 
dinner.     Jane's  little  purse,  in  which  she  found  an 
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additional  mark  of  the  doctor's  goodness  to  ihem, 
now  her  only  dower,  helped  to  furnish  her  be- 
trothed boy  with  the  first  new  fiuit  of  clothes  he  had 
ever  worn  since  his  infancy.  The  dress  which  she 
provided  for  herself  was  cheap  and  siniple  as  his, 
for  she  knew  what  her  future  destiny  in  life  was 
to  be,  and  that  the  plainest  apparel  was  that  which 
suited  them  best.  In  six  weeks,  therefore^ 
after  his  ilhiess  they  were  united  in  wedlock  j  in 
other  words,  their  hands  only  were  joined  by  the 
clergyman,  as  for  the  union  of  their  hearts^  that 
had  taken  place  almost  as  far  back  as  their  memo* 
ries  could  extend. 

The  wedding  was  held  in  the  inn,  or  rather  public- 
house  of  the  village,  where  the  neighbours  met  aa 
a  testimony  of  their  rejspect  for  two  persons  who 
had  borne  their  hard  and  friendless  lot  with  such 
unostentatious  meekness  and  fortitude,  and  whose 
characters  were  so  pure,  inoffenyive,  and  irre- 
proachable in  the  eyes  of  those  that  knew  them 
best.  Their  wedding-dinner  was  plain,  but 
abundant,  without  excess  or  unbecoming  indul- 
gence of  any  kind.  Indeed  the  simplicity  of 
vif tue,  how  little  soever  adorned  by  the  external 
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^foMm,  firver  £aQ«  t 
wlm i^l$iintmh  it.    Our! 
ill  lilt  fjflfti^/,  iu  did  tbcsr  | 

(l|i  f^}»liati  imdw  and  brklfifTWMi, 
nrilM  Mill  I  mworrupimd  by  the  pode«f 
•mi  III  n  trniinpon  fif  intioeimt 
lnwly  (iMiiiifiii'i  UfiUed«  Sragnkr 
Miiijiii  fif  iiiir  yi»iittg  iind  mliUkry  eocqilp,  aad  MJtm 
tbn  |rriii«|iifrtfM  wliK'U  lifi!  [ira^eDted  lo  tli^i  fan 
itiM)^  litirl  Mfitniuril  eut-h  other,  aod  vben  tbe  lievt 
III  Kiiii»||nl  niid  ( ni%'i*K  liut  liltk,  it  is  mi  eas^  imA 
hr  r«»rtJUrili«  iHir  Mituatirm  and  our  wishjes.  In  tbe 
KOiirNif  rif  tlial  liny,  taught  hy  the  Datura]  bxipdae 
ill  Ki'Mtliudd,  thoy  both  waited  upon  the  doctor, 
whom  thoy  thanked  with  fervid  simplicity  for  fab 
kiiiilMUNM  to  them  and  the  benevolent  interest 
htf  i»vliirml  in  their  poor  condition.  They  then 
Ntatiid  their  plan  of  Hfe,  and  after  partaking  of  - 
refreiihmonti  and  experiencing  further  proofis  of 
Ilia  good  man's  bounty,  they  returned  to  the 
village. 

The  conversation,    on  their  way  back,    w«8 
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strongly  expressire  of  the  grave  and  eontemplatiye 
character  which  often  predominates  in  hearts 
so  strongly  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  ol 
affection.  The  tranquil  melancholy  of  Jc^'s 
temperament  was,  indeed,  such  as  reils  dark 
feeling  and  immutable  attachment.  Nor  did 
hers  differ  much  from  it.  Equally  clear,  yet 
not  so  deep,  quite  as  resoWed  and  firm,  but 
more  susceptible  of  that  lighter  play  which  arises, 
not  from  better  temper,  but  better  spirits,  Jane 
was  in  truth  possessed  of  every  quality  calculated 
to  sympathize  with  a  heart  so  finely  moved 
by  all  the  gentle  stirrings  of  our  nature.  Perhaps 
the  basis  of  their  temper  and  disposition  had 
been  originally  the  same,  were  it  not  that  the 
physical  darkness  of  the  boy  had  thrown  a  deeper 
shadow  over  his  spirit.  We  will,  however,  enter 
no  farther  into  this,  but  detail  part  of  their 
conversation  while  returning  to  their  native 
hamlet. 

"Jane,"  said  her  young  husband,  "how  do 
you  feel  now  that  we're  leaving  the  place  where^ 
we  spent  all  our  life,  and  going  to  try  a  world  we 
know  so  little  about?'' 
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*'  I  feel  glad,"  she  replied,  "but  a  little  fear  too 
—it  may  be  hard  with  us.  Vm  not  thinking  of 
myself  now,  but  of  you  ;  but  still  Vm  more  glad 
than  any  thing  else — for  go  where  I  may,  won't  I 
have  you  with  me  ?  I  can  do  more  for  you  now 
than  I  could  before  we  were  married." 

**  That's  true,  and  I  feel  glad  too  that  you'U 
never  leave  me ;  but  still,  Jane,  I  feel  sorry  almost, 
yet  it's  not  painful  what  I  feel,  nor  it*8  not 
unpleasant,  but  still  it's  like  sorrow," 
'*  But  why  do  you  feel  so,  Willy  dear  ?" 
"  Why,  I'm  thinking  that  Vm  going  away  from 
the  people  and  the  place  that  I  know,  and  my 
heart  turns  to  them  more  now  than  it  ever  did ; 
even  Philip,  I  like  better  now  than  I  ever  remem- 
ber, and  his  wife  too,  and  all  of  them/' 

"  But  you  know,  Willy,  we  couldn't  stay  here.*' 
•*  I  know,  dear,  we  couldn't,  and  I  believe  that 
principally  what  makes  me  sorry.  There's  places 
here,  Jane,  that  I  must  go  to,  till  I  walk  ove 
them,  and  linger  about  them,  and  think,  Jane — and, 
Jane  dear,  will  you  not  ask  to  come  with  me  ? 
hut  let  me  stroll  by  myself  fi*om  one  place  to 
another,  just  at  my  leisure,  for  I  dou't  know  bow 
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It  is^  but  when  I  think  of  them,  especially  of  one 
place,  my  heart  is  full/' 

•'  William,  did  you  ever  hate  any  thing  in  your 

life  r 

"  Hate  I  why  what  would  I  hate  ?  Let  me  see — 
I  did — I  hated— no — I  was  only  angry  with 
Philip's  wife  for  a  thing  she  threw  in  my  teeth 
about  you ;  and  I  hated  yourself  I  believe — no — 
I  don't  think — yet  I  can't  say  I  did  hate  you, 
Jane.  But  then  I  loved  you  at  the  same  time  as 
much  as  ever — indeed,  I  think  more," 

''  And  is  that  all  ?' 

**  No,"  he  replied,  standing  still,  while  a  momen- 
tary gloom  fell  upon  his  features,  **  I  hated 
George  Fin  lay — hated — ihat*s  nothing — no,  no, 
upon  second  thoughts,  I  never  bated  any  one  but 
hhi  ; — hated  I — no,  no,  it*s  well  for  him  now  that 
I  didn't  get  my  bands  into  his  heart  I^i't  it 
strange,  Jane,  that  though  I  bated  you  sometimes, 
yet  it  wasn't  as  I  hated  him.  Although  I  bated 
you,  I  wasn't  nor  I  couldn't  be  angry  with  you, 
for  what  I  thought  you  did.  Well,  no  matter ; 
now  it*s  all  gone,  and  I  neither  hate  bim  or  like 
bira,      ril  never  like  him/* 

VOL*  IK  H 
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*^  But  when  will  we  leave  this  place»  and  go« 
Willy?" 

*'  IVe  fixed  upon  the  day  after  to-morrow.  HI 
take  leave  of  Philip,  and  the  rest,  then  walk 
ahout  the  places  I  like  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  the  next  morning  well  go/' 

«  We'U  surely  do  well,  I  hope,  Willy  ?" 

"  I  hope  so ;  but,  Jane  dear,  there's  a  thirig 
troubling  me,  that  I  didn't  tell  you  yet/* 

«  And  what  is  it  ?" 

*'  I  won*t  mention  it  now,  and  don't  ask  ine^ — 
but  whatever  it  is,  it  makes  my  heart — it — oh, 
Jane,  I  love  you  beyond  all  belief  when  1  think  of 
it*     ril  tell  you  soon,  but  don't  ask  me  yet" 

Having  now  reached  the  village,  and  called 
upon  several  of  their  neighbours,  the  day  drew  to 
a  close,  and  they  retired  to  their  apartment  in  the 
small  inn  of  the  hamlet.  Willy  the  next  morning 
was  more  silent  than  usual ;  and  his  sightles 
countenance,  placid  as  was  its  habitual  expression, 
struck  his  wife  as  if  shaded  by  that  mournful j 
serenity  which  uniformly  marked  the  workings  of 
his  heart  when  influenced  by  tenderness  and 
aorrow.    After  breakfast  he  begged  her  to  permit 
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him  for  a  litde  time  to  go  out,  after  which  they 
could,  he  8aid,  proceed  together  and  bid  their 
friends  farewell.  This,  of  course,  was  complied 
with  unreluctantJy,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  he  returned  again,  and  sat  silent  for  some 
time,  still  evidently  labouring  under  deep  but 
suppressed  feeling. 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  "  I  could  never  think  it — but 
he  cried — he  cried — as  they  all  did  when  they 
found  that  I  was  leaving  them.  It's  true,  Jane,, 
he  cried,  and  bitterly  too,  and  begged  my  pardon  for 
— but  no  matter — they're  in  great  distress  now,  and. 
I  can't  help  them." 

"  Who,  dear ;  who  are  you  speaking  of?" 

**  Philip,  Jane — Philip — can  I  forget  how  he 
distressed  himself  by  keeping  me  ?  He  was  rough, 
I  know,  but  then  his  heart  was  never  bad — and  it 
was  poverty,  Jane,  made  him  harsh  to  me." 

"  Poor  Philip,"  said  Jane,  the  tears  starting  to 
•  her  eyes,  "  and  he  did  cry  when  he  found  you  were 
going  at  last?" 

"  They  kissed  me  all  when  I  was  leaving  them, 
even  Philip  himself,  and  I  felt  his  tears^upon  my 
cheeks — he  said  they  were  much    distressed  of 
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late,  particularly  since  they  pul  me  oof, 
begged  me  to  bless  them  aod  forgive  them  befote 
Vd  go.  I  blessed  them — I  blessed  them — Jane,  ny 
heart  is  very  sorrowful^bless  them,  dear  ;  let  u» 
kneel  down  and  bless  them  together." 

They  then  called  upon  the  villagers^  of  vboai 
they  took  leave ;  after  which  William  desired  Jmm 
to  bid  farewell  to  Philip's  family,  while  he  wrnt  to 
mutter  his  wayward  fancies  among  those  indistinct 
scenes  within  which  he  had  hitherto  felt  the  ligbla 
and  shadows  which  flitted  over  his  happy  bill 
mekncholy  destiny. 

Slowly  and  in  a  mood  of  deep  meditation  did  be 
pass  over  scenes  which>  known  to  hira  as  they  were 
only  through  the  dim  medium  of  a  hmlted  s^eiue, 
were  not  the  less  calculated  to  touch  his  heart  or 
impress  his  fancy  by  the  mysterious  and  visjooary 
character  which  his  blindness  imparted  to  tJiem. 
He  stood  among  them,  or  passed  from  one  well 
known  spot  to  another  with  feehngs,  singular,  not 
fK>  much  by  their  own  nature,  as  by  the  positioD  b 
which  his  darkness,  his  past  love,  and  foregone  life 
had  placed  him*  Mild,  and  tender,  and  beautifu] 
were    the  emotions  which  came  over  him  as  be 
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mused,  and  often  at  that  moment  did  the  long 
8lunib*?ring  desire  after  the  glorious  gift  which  had 
been  denied  him,  move  his  soul  with  a  yearning 
for  a  sight  of  the  fields,  and  stream 8»  and  glens 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  held  a  communion  as 
with  things  whose  beauty  was  veiled  m  darkness. 
But  the  dearest  association  of  all  was  that  arising 
from  his  love.  This,  indeed,  was  the  inward  light 
which  made  every  field,  and  bank,  and  copse  about 
him  visible  to  his  heart ;  and  fair  and  serene  for 
him  they  shone  in  a  radiance  more  lovely  than  the 
suns.  His  young  bride's  voice — for  that  is  the 
personal  imajje  of  the  absent,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  ever  most  familiar  to  the  blind — its  soft  and 
lute-like  tones,  immediately  seemed  to  breathe 
from  every  spot ;  his  mind  became  lit,  the  dream 
of  his  affection  stole  over  him,  its  history  returned, 
and  as  she  was  the  spirit  which  the  light  of  his 
vision  surrounded,  so  did  the  ecstasy  increase  until 
he  imagined  that  every  scene  about  murmured 
music,  and  that  music  the  voice  of  his  "bonnie 
Jean/'  But  this  passed  away  after  a  time,  for  he 
remembered  that  he  came  to  bid  them,  as  the  only 
friends  from  whom  be  had  derived  unmingled  plea- 
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sure,  a  farewell,  which  a  mind  like  his,  tmg 
with  natural  melancholVf  imagined  might  be  tlw 
last.     His   words,    on  passing  away  from 
were,  though  simple,  extremely  aflTecting. 

"  Farewell,"  said  he,  "  your  orphan  boy  bid 
you   farewell ;    my  heart  is   sunk    when  I 
that  I  must  leave  you,    never  maybe,    to 
among  you  again — 

•  For  well,  fn^ybei  return  to  Loduber  no  mottm^  * 

There  was  now  hut  one  other  spot  he 
▼isit,  and  to  this  he  slowly  directed  his 
Our  readers  will  easily  apprehend  that  we 
the  lagt  bed  of  those  parents  whom  he  had  nef 
forgotten.  But  his  heart,  though  saddened 
natural  regret  at  leaving,  it  might  be  for  ef 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  was  yet  happy  even ' 
overflowing^ — still  was  the  humble  grave  of 
father  and  mother  an  object  which  oceapied^ 
strong  hold  upon  his  affections,  for  he  could  oot 
forget  how  often  the  harshness  and  stern  treat- 
ment he  received  had  driven  him,  in  the  aboeoeB 
of  other  friends,  to  carry  his  early  and  toucbtng 
sorrows  to  that  beloved  place,  and  pour  forth  his 
cMimplaint,  as  it  were,   to  the  very  dost* 
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Here  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence ;  after 
which  he  gently  ran  his  hands  over  it,  then 
paused  for  a  space,  and  again  repeated  the  former 
action.  He  arose  and  proceeded,  stil!  with  a  slow 
pace,  to  the  pnblic-house,  where  he  found  his  Jane 
awaiting  him. 

And  now  came  the  moment  when  our  friendless 
couple  were  to  commence  their  melancholy  strug- 
gle with  life,  to  enter  upon  a  world  in  which  they 
had  no  friend,  and  from  which  they  could  expect 
no  sympathy.  Well  it  was  for  them  that  their 
knowledge  of  it  was  limited,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  an  era  in  their  existence  deeply  and 
painfully  calamitous.  As  it  was,  however,  they 
felt  depressedj  but  this  proceeded  rather  from 
the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed,  than  from 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  that  which  lay  before 
them.  With  respect  to  Jane,  this  was  particu- 
larly true,  for  we  must  admit  that  Willy,  as  the 
reader  will  presently  see,  caught  that  boding 
presentiment  of  the  future  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  to  be  naturally  expected  from 
him,  independently  of  a  temperament  so  melan- 
choly.   JaQe  and  he  at  length  rose,  and  avoiding 
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the  street  of  their  native  hamlet,    passed   by 
short  bridle  way  out   to   the   road,    both  silent, 
hand  in  hand,  and  Jane  in  tears. 

'*  Jane,"  said  her  husband,  *'  what  makes  you 
cryr 

"  Isn't  it  natural,"  she  replied,  "  when  1*111 
leaving  the  only  place  and  the  only  people  I  ever 
knew.     One  can't  help  it/* 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  they  cannot*  FU  play  one* 
tune  before  I  leave  them  altogether — my  heart's 
full,  too,  with  many  thoughts,  but  there's  one 
thing  troubles  me  far  more  than  leaving^ — although 
that  gives  me  an  aching  heart  too."  He  then 
«at  down  on  the  green  ditch  that  enclosed  the 
road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  inhabitanst  of 
the  hamlet  were  struck  hy  the  singular  pathos 
which  he  poured  into  the  mournful  and  sorrow- 
struck  tones  of  '*  Lochaber  no  more."  Jane 
felt  the  full  force  and  sad  propriety  of  the  air, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  joined  him  in  a  singl 
line — 

"  And  well*  nuijbe,  relum  to  Loi^buber  no  itior«.** 


For  &  longer  space  than  is  usually  allowed  to 
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a  single  tune,  did  William  dwell  upon  this :  at 
length  the  music  became  broken,  and  resumed — 
again  became  broken — and  finally,  with  an 
expression  that  was  abrupt  and  troubled,  altoge- 
ther ceased.  The  poor  youth  called  his  wife  to 
his  side,  laid  his  head  against  her,  and  tears, 
which  he  seldom  shed,  fell  rapidly  down  his 
cheeks. 

**  Oh,  don*t  ask  me  why  I  cry,  Jane,"  said 
he  before  she  had  time  to  inquire.  ^*  I  have 
done  a  wrong  thing  to  you — a  thing  that  lies 
heavy  on  my  conscience  and  heart." 

"  No,  indeed,  William,"  replied  his  wife, 
*^  you  never  did  ;  as  for  what  you  heard  and 
suspected  about  my  marriage  with  that " 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  he  returned;  "not  that — not  that, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  getting 
my  bread  by  my  clarionet,  for  I'm  blind;  but 
when  I  think  that  I  have  brought  you  to  beg  for 
life,  and  when  I  know  that  you  would — yes — yes, 
be  a  happy  woman  in  your  own  house,  and  now 
all  I  have  for  you  is  beggary — beggary  1" 

"  William,"  she  replied,  "  that's  your  heart — 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  I  know  it — ^but  listen 
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to  BMW  If  jou  nsd  gooe  tiixni  uie  woiU  mid  Ul 
me  befaaid  jmit  I  doo^t  tirink  Ami  jtmr  own  Jaot 
would  ever  know  m  bappf  dsf  more.  Ko»  WHEan* 
I  took  my  doice,  mad  thai  chaiee  was  to  staij  bj 
yooF  MaB  uuwtpk  fooA  womL  €Ti%  and  tbriM^gn  in 
tibe  trials  of  tim  fife  to  guide  joo,  and  lov^  jw^ 
and  nmat  jon  in  wkaterer  yoar  poor  girl  eoidd 
for  you;  aod,  Wmiam,**  said  ahe,  plftd 
cheek  against  his,  speaking  too  in  tones  thii 
bankbed  aU  sorrow  from  kts  heart,  **  I  m 
happier  a  thousaDd  times,  to  beg  by  your 
than  I  could  erer  be  in  any  state  of  life,  w 
you  would  not  be  with  tne." 

The  soul  of  the  blind  boy  vras  once  more  SSkA 
with  light,  a  sense  of  fuU  and  unalloyed  happincas 
came  upon  him  and  his  young  wife*  Tliey  annit 
and  without  a  wish,  without  a  fear,  proceeded, 
with  hearts  which  thousands  might  enry,  to 
beg  their  bread  through  that  worlds  which  is  ever 
harah  and  cruel  to  the  unfortunate.  The  boy's 
mind  was,  however,  still  busy  ;  again  he  tuned 
his  clarionet^  and  his  heart  burned  with  irr^ 
preasible  lore  to  his  faithful  bride.  As  they  pnv 
he  again  put  the  instrument  to  his  lips, 
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and  far  over  the  silent  fields  about  them,  was 
heard  that  sweetest  and  most  sorrowful  of  all 
melodies,  the  Irish  air  of  *^  Shuil  agra,"  or  *'  Travel 
with  me,  my  love ;"  the  exquisite  tones  of  which 
were  also  heard  i^  the  village,  until  they  died'  away 
in  the  distance.  This  was  the  last  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  heard  of  the  orphans 
during  a  lapse  of  years. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 


Never  within  the  whole  circle  of  literahire  were 
hero  and  heroine  so  humble  as  ours ;  yet  such  as 
rhey  are,  have  we  conducted  them  to  that  state  of 
life  where  Httle  is  left  for  description.  Our 
readers  now  hegiti,  we  imagine^  to  recognise  them. 
Humhiy  and  unassumingly  did  they  pass  through 
erery  town  of  note  in  the  kingdom— he  e?er| 
touched  with  melancholy,  playing  as  hest  he 
might  upon  his  clarionet,  and  she,  the  patient 
partner  of  his  sorrows,  always  at  his  side.  Ahns 
they  never  asked,  for  such  had  been  the  resolution 
come  to  by  both  on  the  first  day  after  their 
entering  upon  the  world. 

The  dress  in  which  WilHam  had  been  joined  to 
his  modest  girl,  was  a  model,  without  variation, 
of  all  he  wore  during  the  thirty-five  years  they 
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lived  together.  No  remonstrance  could  induce 
him  to  change  it. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  he  would  reply,  when  about 
to  purchase  a  new  one.  ^*  There  is  only  one 
dress  I  like.  I  know  who  bought  it  for  me,  many 
a  year  ago,  and  I  know  why  I  like  it  now.  That 
dress  was  my  first,  and,  except  the  coiSn,  it  will 
be  my  last." 

It  was,  indeed,  very  simple,  and  very  well 
known  to  our  readers ;  a  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat, 
corduroy  small  clothes,  and  blue  stockings,  to 
which  if  we  add  a  Scotch  bonnet,  the  apparel  of 
our  hero  is  complete.  We  said  just  now,  that  he 
passed  through  every  town  of  note  in  Ireland,  we 
might  also  add  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England. 
Hand  in  hand  have  they  been  seen  to  go  together, 
but  in  no  instance,  as  we  have  said,  were  they  ever 
known  to  solicit  remuneration  for  their  rude  and 
simple  melody.  If  it  came  spontaneously  it  was 
accepted  with  gratitude.  So  striking  indeed  and 
so  uniform  was  their  appearance,  that  artists  have 
painted  them,  and  more  than  once  have  we  our- 
selves seen  their  characters  assumed  at  a  fancy 
ball,  where  their  meekness,  dress,  manner,   and 
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the  husband's  style  of  playing,  vere  sucee88&i% 
imitated. 

The  long  lapse  of  their  married  life 
an  unbroken  strain  of  their  own  music,  or  like  the 
small  mountain  bum  which,  in  its  early  progresi 
is  opposed  by  rocks,  and  rifts,  and  projectioitti 
until  it  reaches  the  meadows  and  plains,  when  il 
glides  onwards  with  a  smooth  but  lonely  murmuif 
ever  making  melody  as  it  goes  along.  To  tbenti 
life,  indeed,  gave  all  they  expected  from  it ;  thd 
wants  were  few  and  eaaily  gratified,  their  ttabi 
siaiple,  and  their  hearts  contented.  One  thingt 
it  is  true,  surprised  Jane  not  a  little,  as  we  bafe 
no  doubt  it  will  omr  readers.  Her  husband 
expressed  no  wbh  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  bis  earli 
life ;  on  the  contrary,  when  urged  to  it  by  hk! 
wife,  he  mildly  decUned,  assuring  her  that  be  bad 
a  disrelish  against  it  which  he  hoped  a  few  years 
would  enable  him  to  overcome.  Nor  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  less  amazed  at  their 
neglecting  to  re-appear  among  them.  Some  at-^ 
trtbuted  this  to  shame,  and  others  to  a  recoUectioi^^ 
of  the  hard  usage  they  had  received  while  young  ; 
but  none  of  them  were  capable   of  tracing  their 
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absence  to  its  proper  motlv*e.  Philip  could  not  at 
all  comprehend  it,  for  as  he  and  the  orphan  parted 
not  only  with  affection,  but  as  the  reader  knows, 
with  tears,  so  be  could  not  imagine  that  any  cause 
but  death  alone  could  or  would  have  detained  him 
away  so  long.  This  poor  man  and  his  family  were 
very  liable  to  impressions  which,  in  minds  composed 
of  equal  good  and  evQ,  may  not  be  improperly 
termed  the  superstition  of  humanity.  Humble  as 
his  circumtances  w^ere  during  the  orphan  s  mise- 
rable sojourn  with  him,  yet  after  the  boy's  de- 
parture they  became  gradually  worse,  until  it  would 
be  indeed  difficult  to  find  a  more  pitiable  instance 
kof  nakedness,  famine,  and  general  destitution 
than  they  presented.  Persons,  however,  in  their 
condition,  and  with  minds  so  constituted,  are 
always  disposed  to  impute  their  distress  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  right  one*  In  this  case  they 
looked  upon  the  woeful  decline  of  their  circum- 
stances as  a  judicial  punishment,  inflicted  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  their  conduct  towards  the 
poor  orphan*  This  opinion  having  gained  ground, 
of  course  relaxed  their  exertions,  and  caused  them 
to  believe  that  no  industry  on   their  part  could 
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evade  the  fate  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  Philf 
wife  w&s  a  living  memento  of  hb  offences  again 
the  fatherless,  and  a  daily  record  of  the  blow 
had  inflicted  on  the  blind.  To  this  she  aserib 
all  they  had  suffered  since  his  departure,  for 
she  told  him — 

**  Didn't  I  say  at  the  time,  they  never  came  tol 
good  that  raised  a  hand  or  struck  a  blow 
them  that    God   prevented    from   being  able 
defend  themselves  ?'* 

**  I  know  it*s  true/'  replied   Philip;  "and  Yi 
give  the  world  it  had  never  happened — and  ' 
we  treated  him  with  more  kindness  :  but  we| 
suffering  for  it." 

**Well,"  said   the  wife,  "it's  better  to  su 
in  this  world  than  the  next/' 

"  That's     true,"      observed    her    husbandj 
*'  though,    God    knows,    I've    repented    for 
blow  and  every  thing  else  this  many  a  day.     Ef 
when  he  was  leaving  us,   I  felt  cut  to   the  hear 
on    thinking  of  it.     If  we   coiild   only    see 
and   get   his  forgiveness  we  might   do   better 
the  world*     If  I  knew  where  he  is,   I  woulc 
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scruple  to  go  to  hhn;  it  might  be  the  mekns 
of  taking  the  curse  off  us." 

"  It's  hard  to  say  where  he  is  now,"  said  the 
wife.  "  It's  my  opinion  he's  dead — and  if  he  is, 
God  help  us." 

**  I'm  afraid  he  is,  too,"  said  the  husband ; 
^*  nothing  else  would  detain  him  from  the  place. 
I  know  how  he  loved  the  fields,  and  glens,  and 
little  green  spots  he  used  to  be  wandering  about. 
I  doubt  you're  right ;  nothing  but  death  would 
keep  him  away  so  long.** 

Such  was  the  superstition — beautiful,  it  is 
true,  taken  as  a  simple  impression — ^under  which 
these  poor  people  suffered  their  minds  to  sink, 
and  their  energies  to  slumber.  Had  their  cir- 
cumstances in  life  improved,  it  would  not  have 
been  felt,  nor  very  possibly  remembered  at  all ; 
but  in  proportion  as  their  misery  increased,  that 
weakness  of  mind  which  is  ever  the  recipient  of  such 
opinions,  disposed  them  to  attribute  their  penury 
to  a  cause  which,  whilst  it  satisfied  themselves  to 
know  it,  palliated  their  own  want  of  industry. 

The  foregoing  conversation  took  place  better 
than    six    years    after    our    orphans'    departure 
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from  the  hamlet,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  Philip's  family,  considering  themselves) 
as  devoted^  lay  like  drift  upon  a  river,  without 
struggle  or  effort  to  escape  from  misery^  until 
they  found  themselves  upon  the  point  of  actual 
beggary. 

One  day  Philip  sat  among  them,  sad  and 
gloomy:  hunger  had  pinched  himself,  his  wife, 
and  children^  even  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
The  landlord  had  that  morning  seized  upon  his 
pig  and  such  miserable  furniture  as  his  cott 
contained.  What  was  he  to  do  for  them  except 
to  beg  or  steal  ?  or  how  procure  them  a  morsel 
of  food  ?  After  a  long  silence  he  at  length 
rose  up  in  a  dark  determined  mood,  and  en- 
claimed — 

"  Have  patience,  all  of  you — have  patience, 
you  will  have  enough  and  more  than  enough 
to  eat  before  midnight.  Come  what  may  I  can't 
nor  I  won't  see  you  starve  before  my  face^ — have 
patience.'' 

The  wife,  feeble  and  staggering  for  want 
of  food^  approached  him,  and  lapng  her  hand 
upon  his  own,  exclaimed — 
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"  Philip — Philip,  you  won't — let  us  die,  but 
let  U8  not  bring  shame  upon  ourselves.  Die  I 
no,  Philip,  let  us  beg;  better  people  have  been 
brought  to  it — or  if  you  don't  like  it  I  and  they 
can  go  out.  The  charity  of  the  neighbours 
will  surely  keep  life  in  us." 

Philip  flung  her  off.  ^^Let  me  alone,"  said 
he, — ^*  let  me  alone.  I'll  have  no  begging  for 
this  day  at  least;  I  won't — I  can't  see  them 
die." 

The  wife  staggered  back,  but  caught  a  prop 
which  supported  the  roof  of  the  hovel.  She 
knew  her  husband's  temper,  however,  and  was 
silent.  After  a  little  time  she  arose,  and  turning 
up  the  skirt  of  her  gown  as  a  cloak  over  her 
head  and  shoulders,  told  Philip  she  was  about 
to  go  out 

Philip,  whom  distress  had  driven  to  extremity, 
instantly  closed  and  barred  the  door. 

^^  No,"  said  he,  *^  there  must  be  none  of  that — 
I'll  have  no  going  out,  no  beggary." 

The  poor  woman  sat  down,  and  the  outcry  of 
her  children  caused  her  to  weep,  as  well  with  them, 
as  for  them. 
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In  this  rnanne?  thej  p^sed  the  Anj  until  dusk, 
Philip  still  atern  and  resolute  in  the  gioomj  deter- 
mination tie  hnd  made.  Often  did  the  poor  wifr 
Attempt  to  remonstrate,  but  as  often  was  #he  <mt 
short  and  silenced  by  a  fierce  oath  and  a  forioai 
•tamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor. 

Dusk  had  now  pjigted,  and  darkness  set  in* 
Philip  in  silence^  at  which  they  all  trembled, 
seized  hif«  }mU  and  was  in  the  aet  of  proeeeding 
out,  when  the  tones  of  a  clarionet  were  heard 
in  the  distance,  and  the  next  moment  he  and  his 
wife  recognised  the  long-remembered  and  well- 
known  air  of  "  Bonnie  Jean." 

The  man  paused,  and  his  wife,  uttering  a 
faint  scream,  said — 

"  Heaven  preserve  us.  Philip,  do  you  hear 
that?  oh,  come  back — come  back  and  change 
your  mind  ;  for  if  ever  a  warning  came  to  mortal, 
that  comes  to  you  I*' 

"It's  very  odd,"  said  her  husband;  "for 
except  it  happens  to  be  Willy  himself,  I  don't 
know  how  to  account  for  it;  living  or  dead  it*8 
he  that's  playing  the  tune  we  hear." 

"Living,"   exclaimed  the  wife,    whose  super- 
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tttition  outran  common  probability — ^*  living — 
goodness  me,"  she  added,  eagerly  catching  at 
the  hope,  ^^  and  why  not  livbg  ?  It  is  himself— 
himself  and  no  one  else — and  it's  now  getting 
nearer.  My  stars !  what  could  put  any  thing  else 
into  my  foolish  head  I  God  be  praised,  I'm  glad 
he's  come;  for  now  after  getting  his  forgiveness 
we  may  do  better  in  the  world." 

The  music  of  the  clarionet  had  already  ceased; 
for  in  fact  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood having  also  heard  and  recognised  the  tune, 
ran  out  to  meet  their  old  acquaintance. 
-  ^^  It  has  stopped,"  said  the  wife,  relapsing 
into  her  former  apprehension.  ^^  God  knows 
what  it  may  be — yet  whatever  it  is,  I  am  sure, 
Philip,  it's  a  warning  to  you." 

The  noise  of  approaching  feet,  and  the  cheerful 
tumult  of  many  voices,  among  which  those  of  our 
heroine  were  distinguished,  now  satisfied  them  that 
the  music  was  not  supernatural.  In  a  few  moments 
the  two  orphans,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
neighbours,  entered  the  naked  hovel,  and  were 
received  by  the  whole  family  with  an  affectionate 
exultation  of  manner  for  which  neither  they  nor 
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the  Others  who  were  present  could  at  aU  accodBt. 
The  house  was  titerally  dark  when  they  entered, 
nor  was  there  even  a  seat  within  its  walls  ;  thdr 
fire  consisted  of  a  miserable  spark  that  feebly 
clung  to  the  end  of  a  wet  peat  upon  the  hearth  ; 
a  rushlight  and  two  seats  were  considerately 
brought  in  by  a  neighbour,  and  after  the  orphans 
had  sat  down,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  wit- 
ness a  more  appalling  spectacle  of  misery,  squalid 
penury,  and  wasting  famine,  than  this  unhappy 
family  presented — some  stood,  and  others  from 
physical  weakness  lay  upon  the  damp  floor  of 
their  cold  and  desolate  hovel,  their  ghastly  faces 
looking,  in  the  dim  light  of  a  dipped  rusb^  rather 
like  spectres  from  the  dead,  than  persons  belong*^ 
ing  to  a  world  whose  inhabitants  are  composed  < 
flesh  and  blood. 

There  is  often  much  delicacy  among  the  lower 
classes — more,  indeed,  than  those  who  nevi  r  ^ 
associate  them  with  any  other  idea  than  that 
ignorance  ever  give  them  credit  for.  Nay,  there 
is  frequently  much  delicate  feeling  among  those 
who  actually  are  both  rude  and  ignorant.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  that  philosophers  may  say  to    the 
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contrary,  we  assert  that  feeling  b  knowledge, 
and  often  shapes  our  conduct  much  more  effectu- 
ally in  many  circumstances  than  knowledge  itself, 
in  those  who  have  hearts  that  cannot  feeL  The 
neighbours,  though  ignorant  of  the  straits  to 
which  Philip's  family  had  on  that  day  and  the 
foregoing  been  put  for  want  of  food,  yet  were 
aware  of  his  position  with  the  landlord,  and  know- 
ing that  a  dbclosure  of  their  <lifficulties  must 
necessarily  take  place,  they  did  not  wish  to 
embarrass  either  party  by  remaining  to  hear  the 
unhappy  pauper  acknowledge  the  extremity  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced.  They  accordingly 
one  by  one  took  a  short  leave  of  the  orphans,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  they  would  remain  for  some 
time  among  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  a  silence,  oppressive  and 
painful  to  both  parties,  took  place ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  broken  by  the  orphan. 

"  Philip,"  said  he,  "  you  must  get  Jane  and  me 
something  to  eat,  we  are  both  tired  and  hungry, 
for  we  travelled  far  to-day,  striving  to  reach  this 
before  dark,  we  are  hungry." 

This  was  pulling  the  cord  which  at  that  moment 


scarcely  hush  into  silence. 

"  II(»l(l  your  tongues,"  said  he,  **rei] 
I  told  you  a  while  ago — it  must  be  hi 
ever  may  happen.  Willy,"  he  added, 
him,  and  seizing  his  hand,  "  Willy 

"  How  is  this?"  said  the  orphan,  " ; 
turbed;  Philip,  your  hand  trembles,  an 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Good  b( 
exclaimed,  "you  have  been  sifik,  for  y 
gone  to  skin  and  bone." 

"  Willy,"  said  the  repentant  and  ui 
'^  the  world  has  gone  bard  with  us  ev 
unlucky  day  I  struck  you  that  cruel 
I  would  fain  hope,  sent  you  to  us  that 
your  blessing  and  your  pardon — aftc 
especially  since  you  left  the  place,  we 
a  day*8   good  fortune — ^neither  I  noi 
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Philip  held  his  band,  and  William  felt  the  hot 
tears  falling  fast  upon  it ;  nor  was  this  all — the  cry 
of  the  wife  and  the  wail  of  the  children  was  heart- 
rending. 

"  Oh,  forgive  him,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  for- 
give him,  William,  for  many  a  time  it  has  cut  his 
heart  since.  You  don't  know  how  we've  been 
punished  for  it — night  and  day  the  world  has  gone 
against  us." 

"  Oh,  forgive  my  father,"  said  the  children, 
flocking  about  him,  "  forgive  him,  or  we'll  die  for 
want  of  a  morsel  to  eat — forgive  him,  and  take  the 
curse  off  us,  and,  if  you  can,  bless  us  too." 

**  Willie,"  said  the  miserable  man,  "  we're 
brought  to  the  last  gasp — the  landlord  has  seized 
and  taken  away  our  little  things ;  and  since  yes- 
terday morning  neither  I  nor  one  of  my  family 
tasted  food.  But  I  deserve  it  all,"  he  added — 
"  didn't  I  strike  the  fatherless  and  the  blind  ?  I 
turned  you  out  too,  and  now  we  may  go  upon  the 
world  ourselves,  and  must,  for  there's  neither  bed 
nor  bedding,  bit  nor  sup,  under  this  miserable 
roof." 

Jane's  tears  fell  fast  during  this  disclosure  of 
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Circumstances  so  calaTnitous,  and  which,  to 
who  saw  the  scene  about  her  in  all  its  borroft 
ahsolutely  frightfuL 

"  William,    dear,"   she  said,   "  for  God'^ 
put  them  out  of  pain  at  once/* 

♦*  Philip/*  said  her  husband,  *'  I  thought  foQ 
and  your  wife  knew  nie  better   than  to  6up| 
that  I  wouldn't  forgive  you — ^but  no  matter 
In  the  presence  of  God  I  here  forgive  you 
yours,  and  I  beg  that  the  hles»ing  of  the  Almij 
may  come  down  and  remain  wi(h  you  all/' 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  amounting  to 
thing  that  might  be  termed  a  kind  of  mekuchotp^ 
ecstasy  ran  through  the  whole  family  after  he 
spoken. 

^*  Come  nearer  me,  Philip,*'  said  the    orpbfik 
**  Come  nearer  me^ 

He  then,  as  was  his  wont,  passed  his  hand  otff 
his  gaunt  features,  after  which  he  felt  those  o(^ 
wife  and  of  their  children. 

''  Come,*'    said  he,    **  don  t   despair ;    what; 
you  do  starve  ?      Philip,  be  a  man — if  you 
harsh  to  the  orphan,  you  fed  and  kept  the  orpi 
Harsh  I  weren't  you  harsh  to  your  own  ckildren? 
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You  think  of  your  harshneas,  but  yoo  forget  that 
you  took  the  fatherless  child  into  your  struggling 
family  when  no  one  else  would.  Give  me  that, 
Jane ;  you  know  what  I  mean." 

The  wife  placed  a  rag,  rolled  up  and  tied 
with  a  thread,  in  his  hands. 

"  Did  you  think,"  he  proceeded,  **  that  I  didn't 
forgive  you  ?  or  did  you  think  I  remembered 
your  failings,  and  forgot  your  goodness  ?  I  never 
forgot  you.  Take  that  and  get  food — but  your 
faces — your  faces — I'm  in  spirits,  Philip — Fm 
in  spirits — and,  oh  God  I  you  were  brought  to 
this  I    Jane,  Jane — their  faces — " 

He  covered  his  sightless  eyes  with  his  two 
hands,  and  wept  longer  and  louder  than  even 
Jane  herself,  who  knew  that  he  seldom  shed 
tears  at  all,  had  ever  remembered  him  to  do 
before. 

Philip,  on  receiving  the  unseemly  parcel, 
went  close  to  the  rush-light,  and  on  opening 
it,  found  a  small  paper,  within  which,  on  further 
inspection,  was  contained  gold  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  guineas,  being  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  our  hero's  savmg  during  the  preceding  seven 
years. 
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Philip  could  not  shed  a  tear ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  appeared 
rather  like  a  man  detected  in  crime,  than  one 
who  had  received  so  seasonable  and  providential 
a  favour.  Nay,  he  was  incapable  of  reckoning  the 
money  now,  which  he  had  only  reckoned  a  moment 
before,  and  occasionally  stared  vacantly  about  him, 
as  if  he  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  had  just 
taken  place. 

^^  Willie,"  said  he,  addressing  his  own  wife, 
*'  Willie,  you  don't  know " 

"  Philip  dear,"  said  the  wife,  "  be  calm,  you 
don't  know  what  you're  doing  or  saying  either." 

"  Willie,"  he  continued  eagerly,  still  addressing 
her,  "you  don't  know — you  don't  know  what 
you  have  saved  me  from — you  don't — you  don't — 
from  shame — from  shame — from  a  disgraceful 
death." 

William  and  his  wife  now  both  besought  him  to 
be  calm  again,  they  gave  him  a  draught  of  water, 
and  by  soothing  and  mild  persuasion  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  a  rational  perception  of  what 
had  occurred.  William  also,  who  was  himself 
nosy  calmer,  insisted  that  he  should  exercise  a 
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"Well,  wen,"  tfcieT  exckinKd.  "it 
after  all,  to  gixe  food  aad  shelter  to  the  < 
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see  how  it  has  come  back  to  him  at  last.  To  be 
sure  he  suffered  for  his  severity  to  him,  but  now 
he*s  rewarded  for  keeping  him." 

During  six  weeks  did  our  orphans  remain  in 
their  native  place;  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  revisit  every  acquaintance 
they  had,  and  to  linger  hand  in  hand  about  scenes 
which  moved  their  affections  by  many  a  sweet  and 
many  a  painful  recollection.  Every  day  Jane 
saw  those  who  had  protected  her,  and  was  able  to 
make  them  such  simple  presents  as  satisfied  them 
of  her  gratitude.  Their  circumstances,  ind^d, 
had  much  improved  in  her  absence,  and  she 
found  their  prosperity  advancing.  A  heart  so 
affectionate  could  not  be  insensible  of  this,  for  it 
is  only  due  to  her  to  say,  that  the  apprehension  of 
finding  them  in  distress  had  filled  her  with  deep 
concern.  Even  for  Lacey's  family  they  had  small 
presents;  and  upon  going  to  wait  upon  the 
worthy  doctor,  they  found  that  the  history  of  their 
generosity  to  Philip  had  preceded  them.  Indeed, 
it  made  no  little  noise  in  the  village,  and  in  a 
few  days  had  extended  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  their  native  parish. 
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How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providenee 
when  imperfectly  koown,  and  how  beautiful  when 
rightly  understood!  Who  cauld  have  ever  ima- 
gined that  the  gratitude  of  a  being  so  utterly 
helpless  as  our  blind  boy,  would  have  returned 
to  his  cold  benefactor  at  a  crisis  ao  distressing, 
and  with  a  fulness  of  bounty  that  rendered  bim 
independent,  and  more  than  repaid  him  for  kind- 
^  ness  so  grudgingly  bestowed?  But  so  it  was; 
and  often  do  the  contingencies  of  life  present  us  ■ 
with  instances  quite  as  striking  and  remarkable. 

At  length  the  finances  of  our  orphans  being 
nearly  expended,  they  deemed  it  full  time  to 
return  once  more  to  their  usual  mode  of  life. 
Having,  therefore,  visited,  for  the  last  time,  every 
spot  that  was  dear  to  them,  not  excepting  the 
churchyard  where  their  parents  lay,  they  bade 
farewell  to  their  friends  and  the  village,  which  saw 
them  no  more  for  a  time. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


Time  passed,  under  whose  silent  progress  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age  lapse  into  each  other,  without 
ever  being  able  to  distinguish  the  visionary  line 
which  separates  them.  Years  grew  upon  our  or- 
phans, and  brought  with  them  infirmity  and  decay. 
The  constant  exposure  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
variable  climate  added  considerably  to  the  natural 
effects  of  age.  They  grew  feeble,  they  grew  old, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  wore  down,  so  did  their 
power  of  pleasing  become  gradually  less.  Still, 
however,  they  proceeded  side  by  side,  even  as  they 
had  always  been,  meek  and  melancholy,  patient 
alike  under  sunshine  and  storm ;  a  touching 
example  of  attachment,  a  melancholy  history  of 
love  that  defies  time,  and  will  not  decay.  Free 
from  the  audacious  importunity  of  common  mendi- 
cancy, they  were  the  passive  recipients  of  benevo- 

I  2 


Almost  every  one  knew  them  by  s 
few  were  acquainted  with  their  hi 
what  company  you  may,  in  whatsc 
kingdom  you  please,  and  upon  inqi 
find  that  our  bumble  orphans  wei 
known,  but  that  they  left  an  imprei 
constancy  and  respect  upon  ever 
them.  So  pure,  indeed,  was  this 
that  it  was  legible  in  their  per8< 
nances  even  to  the  simplest  obi 
words,  their  modest  and  amiable 
the  history  of  their  hearts. 

But  now  must  we  approach  tl 
this  simple  and  uneyentful  histc 
God  had  passed ;  and  the  orphan 
not  we  forbear  calling  her,  must  I 
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their  daily  food.  She  observed  that  he  was  more 
silent  than  usual,  but  in  a  little  while  she  per- 
ceived that  he  laboured  under  either  depression 
of  spirits  or  positive  illness. 

"  Willie,  dear,"  said  she,  "  Fm  afraid  you're 
not  well  this  rooming." 

"  I  feel  no  sickness,"  -he  replied,  "  but  I  long 
to  go  home" — for  so  they '  termed  their  native 
hamlet.  ^^  You  remember,  Jane,"  he  proceeded, 
**  how  the  children,  when  we  were  young,  used  to 
return  home  tired  with  their  day's  play,  and  glad 
to  get  leave  to  lie  down  and  sleep." 

^^  Sure  i  very  one  knows,  dear,  that  that's  the 
case  with  all  children." 

^*  It  is,"  said  he,  ^^  and  with  more  than  children. 
Jane,  it's  m^  casj  now,  and  it  will  be  yours.  I'm 
afraid  the  day  will  come,  and  that  before  long, 
when  you  will  feel  as  desirous  to  lay  down  your 
head  and  sleep  beside  me,  as  ever  a  tired  child  did 
on  its  mothered  breast." 

*^  Dear,  I  am  still  afraid,"  said  his  wife,  ^^  that 
you're  unwell." 

<^  I'm  not  sick,"  he  repeated,  ^*  but  my  heart, 
Jane,  b  heavy,  and  I  feel  that  either  it  or  some- 
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thing  else  is   drawing  my  feet  towards  the  0 
where  I'd  like  to  lie  down  and  sleep  at  last, 
will  go  to  it.     I  cannot  stay  away." 

"  We   will,"  said  Jane ;  "  but,   William  des^  «' 
tell  me  if  any  thing  troubles  you." 

"  I  am  disturbed,  Jane,"  he  replied  ;  "  I 
disturbed — not  sorrowful  on  my  own  account,  b^ 
I  am  on  yours.     Don't  inquire  now — not  now- 
will  tell  you  when  we  go  home  ; — it's  enough  tot 
that  I'm  warned,  and  it's  best  to  be  preparedM-^'^' 

"  William,"    said   she,    anxious    to   cheer  aic«-^    ^^ 
encourage  him, — "don't  be  alarmed,    you  kno^^^'-S^*^^ 
your  spirits   were   always   inclined   to    be  loWe-swro/Vi 
for  so  she   termed   the  placid  melancholy  wbioi^^OTr    ^ 
during  life  ran  through  his  temperament. 

"  Yes,  but  since  our  marriage,  Jane,  they  wes'v^  V'^gl 
never  full  of  sorrow  till  now  ;  my  heart  is  low, «»  ^  pj^  ^  . 
there  is  a  fear  over  me  that  I  never  had  before.*^  ^_ 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  the  faithful  creature,  **** 

day  is    dark  enough  to  put  any    one    into     ^^  ' 

spirits.     About  twelve  o'clock  the  sun  wiU     rr« 

^^  ^iVfdl  shi 
out,  and  you'll  get  brighter  and  pleasanter."^^^^-w 

He  shook  his  head,  and  touched  hisd^^^K^;^      .    . 
with  his  open  hand  in  evident   abstraction^  ^^^^i, ion 
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after  munnuring  something  which  she  could  not 
hear,  they  both  proceeded  in  silence. 

Their  journey  hdme  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
days — the  music  of  his  clarionet  still  appealing  to 
the  kind-hearted  for  their  support.  One  thing, 
however,  did  not  escape  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  was,  that  he  played  as  they  went  along 
scarcely  any  other  tune  than  his  favorite  ^*  Bonnie 
Jean." 

"  William,"  said  she,  "  why  don't  you  change 
the  tune  oftener,  you've  played  hardly  any  other 
tune  but  your  own,"  for  so  he  always  called  it. 

He  stood,  on  hearing  this,  and  shook  his  head 
in  a  mournful  manner. 

"  Is  that  true  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  she  returned,  "  you  have 
hardly  played  any  other." 

He  simply  answered — '*  I  didn't  know  it — I 
wasn't  aware  of  it ;  the  heart — the  heart,  Jane, 
will  have  its  way." 

They  had  now  arrived  near  their  birth-place,  and 
as  his  exhaustion  and  fatigue  were  greater  than  he 
had  for  some  time  felt,  they  both  entered  it  in  si- 
lence.    Here,  as  every  where  else,  they  found  the 
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vestiges  of  death  and  change — prospm^  and 
decline.  Philip*,  the  doctor,  and  almost  all  the 
seniors  of  the  hamlet  were  gone,  and  another 
generation  in  their  place,  toiling  on  in  the  busy 
struggle  of  life*  Philip's  sons  and  grandsons 
were  now  in  their  own  houses,  earh  and  all 
of  them  comffjrtal>le  and  prosperous-  The 
orphan's  boon  appeared  to  have  had  a  blessing, 
for  from  the  day  on  which  it  was  bestowedi 
until  that  on  which  he  came  among  them  for 
the  last  time,  every  thing  went  well  with  them 
and  theirs. 

They  lodged  with  Philip  s  youngest  son,  whose 
attentions  were  full  of  kindness  and  grateful  re- 
spect to  the  grey-haired  benefactor  of  his  family. 

Jane  now  imagined  that  rest  and  comfort  would 
recruit  the  strength  and  cheer  the  spirits  of 
her  husband.  During  a  w^eek  or  so  her  hopes 
were  sanguine,  for  he  felt  no  particular  illness. 
A  gradual  decay  of  all  his  natural  functions 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  weighed  him  dovi^; 
his  appetite  failed  him^  his  limbs  became  feeble^ 
and  his  heart  drooped  as  if  oppressed  by  a  sorrow 
which,  as  he  himself  said,  foreboded  death* 
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.  One  evenmg  about  a  fortnight  after  his  return 
^^  home,"  on  hearing  that  the  sun  shone  warmly 
and  calmly,  he  begged  to  sit  outside  the  door, 
and  desired  Jane  to  sit  with  him.  His  wish 
was .  complied  with,  and  he  appeared  to  muse 
for  some  time,  occasionally  wafting  his  hand  to 
and  fro  in  the  light. 

"  I  will  know  it  yet,"  he  murmured — "  I 
will  know  it  yet — I  will  see  it— -I  will  see  it-^" 
and  why  should  I  be  sorry  ?  Oh,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  low  voice — "  it's  for  her — it's  for  her — ^how 
will  she  live  alone.  Jane,"  said  be  aloud. 
"  I  am  here,"  said  she,  "  here  at  your  side." 
"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  where  you  ever  were.  Well 
did  you  keep  the  vow  your  love  gave  the  blind 
boy — well  did  you  keep  it." 

"  William,"  said  his  wife,  bursting  into  tears, 
"you're  thinking  of  nothing  but  death — and  it 
may  not  be  so  near  as  you  suppose." 

"  It's  near  me,  Jane — my  ^  Bonnie  Jean,'  it's 
near  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know  it.  I 
dreamt  the  night  before  the  morning  we  set  out 
for  home  that  I  was  in  some  place  that  I  didn't 
know,  and  I  thought  I  heard  two  voices  saying 
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to  me — *  William,  your  bed  is  made 


le,  come  j| 
ices,  althij 
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down.'     I  felt  as  if  I  knew  the  voices, 
can't   tell   how — bat    I   was  sure   they  W" 
father  and  my  mother's-     I  thought  they 
me  over  to  the  bed,  and  desired  me  to  ft 
white  and   soft  it   was.     *  What  bed  is 
inquired.  *  If  s  the  bed  of  peace/  said  they, 
felt  it  with  my  hands,  and,  as  they  said,  it  w^ 
and  easy— but  something  softer  still  was 
here  and  there  over  it*     *  What  is  this?* 
lifting  one  of  them  up,     *  It*s  a  roseJeaq 
answered^ — Hhem  that  have  loving  hearts  I 
upon  them,*     I   then  put  my  hand  down  j 
them  again,  but  instead  of  either  the  rose^ 
nr  the  bed,  I  found  my  hand  on  what  I  weU 
— their  own  grave,*' 

"  Well,"  replied  Jane,  "but  I  hope 
isn't  for  death.** 

**  Bring  me  now,"  said  he,  without 
what  she  said—**  bring  me  in  and  let 
while  on  the  bed," 

She  did  so,  and  after  about  half  air 
said,  **  get  me  my  clarionet." 

**'  I  am  afraid  you  haven't  strength 
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9he  obsenred ;  **  maybe  it  would  injure  you  even 
to  make  the  trial." 

*^  I  like  to  have  it — I  like  to  have  it  about  me,'* 
he  replied — **  except  yourself  and  it  where  had  I  a 
friend?" 

^^  William,  I  cannot  keep  my  tears  in/'  said 
the  wife,  **  there's  something  in  the  sorrowful  way 
you  speak  that  breaks  my  heart." 

^'Jane,  we  lived  a  happy  life  together,  dear, 
and  that  should  prevent  your  sorrow ;  but  how  is 
it  that  my  heart  goes  back  in  spite  of  me  to  the 
early  time." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  "  it's  the  same  way 
with  mine.  I  remember  the  Sunday  you  thought 
I  deserted  you,  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  I  think 
I  see  you  wandering  with  a  breaking  heart  about 
the  fields,  believing  that  your  own  Jane  was- 
faithless  to  you  because  you  were  blind." 

"  You  remember  too,"  said  he,  "  how  I  used  tp 
fall  asleep  and  often  cry  myself  asleep  with  my 
head  upon  your  breast  when  I  was  a  boy.  And 
how  is  it,  Jane,  that  we  don't  think  of  all  the 
hardships  we  sufi'ered  then,  although  we  do  of  all 
that  passed  when  we  first  loved  one  another  ?" 
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*'  Because/*  she  replied,  wlpmg  h^r  eye5»"4tj 
heart  won't  forget  any  thing  it  loves." 

"  Jane,  you  mustn't  cry,"  said  he,  '*^  keep  youi 
spirits   up,     I   am  not  low-spirited.     I  am  »ci 
happy.     As  long  as  you're  with   me  Vm  hij| 
Sure  it's  childish  to  cry  because  we  happen  ta  I 
speaking  of  the  early  times.     Til  sit  up  cm 
bed-side  ;  give   roe  your   hand — there — Fll ' 
now  bring  in  PhUip," 

'*  Philip,    dear,"    said  she,    with  surprise 
Philip  had  no  son  of  that  name  living.     ^*KU 
you  mean/* 

'*  I  am  very  well  able  to  play  yet,"  said 
not  noticing  her — "  bring  in  Philip  till  I  play  ^"^ 
his   favourite  'the   Blackbird*" — for  this,  int!e«4_ 
had  been  Philip's  favourite  tune. 

His  aflTectionate  wife's  heart  sank  at  this  ob 
confusion  in  his  memory,  but  she  thought  it  be 
to  bring  Ahck  and  permit  htm  to  have  bis 
In  truth  the  poor  woman  could  deny  him  nn 
The  man  and  his  wife  were  accordingly  broa 
into  the  room,  having  first  been  cautioned  is^ 
his  lapse  of  memory.     He  smiled  on  hearing  tfc* 
like  a  man  very  much  gratified* 
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<'  PhiUp,"  stid  he,  <«  I  want  to  play  you  «  The 
Blackbird.*  It's  a  aweet  tune,  and  has  many  a 
tear  in  it;  no  wonder  you  hke  it.** 

He  then  commenced,  and  to  their  utter  surprise 
played  **  Bonnie  Jean,**  without  at  all  appearing 
conaciooa  of  his  error. 

*'  I  could  once  have  done  it  better,*'  he  said, 
^'bnt  I  am  not  so  strong  now  in  breath  as  I  used  to 
be — still  it*8  sweet  and  goes  to  my  heart,  or  rather 
for  many  a  long  year  it  has  never  been  out  of  it. 
Jane,**  said  he,  "Jane  !" 

But  this  last  proof  of  his  undying  and  uncon- 
scious affection  had  utterly  overcome  her — she  sat 
weeping  beside  the  bed,  and  could  not  answer  him 
for  some  time. 

"  You're  crying,  Jane,"  sBxd  he,  "  but  you 
mustn't  cry — dry  your  eyes— r  I  want  you  to  sing 
me  ^  John  Anderson ;'  many  a  time  she  sung  it  for 
•  me,  Philip;  and  little  you  knew  then  how  happy 
she  and  I  were — indeed  little  the  world  knew  it — 
but  we  did,  and  that  was  enough ;  Jane,  sing  *  John 
Anderson,'  and  when  you've  done,  I'll  sing  a  song 
for  yaw." 
Jane,  though  deeply  affected,  prepared  to  comply. 
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"  Sit  beside  me,  dear/*  said  he,  *'  sit  beside  me 
— and,  Jane,  at  no  time  be  far  from  me — don't  sit 
far  away,  but  just  that  I  can  hear  your  breath," 

He  then  got  her  hand  in  his,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
were  these  beautiful  verses,  steeped  as  they  are  in 
domestic  tenderness,  ever  sung  with  deeper  pathos 
or  purer  feeling.     On  coming  to  the  last  two  lines, 

''  Now  we  mauf]  tott«f  down,  John,  bat  liiind  iti  h^nd  wc*lt  go. 
And  sleep  together  at  the  foot^  John  Aoder^oii  my  Jo  V* 

she  failed,  and  instead  of  finishing  them,    wept 
bitterly. 

"  If  you  didn't  cry,"  said  he,  "you  could  sing 
them  out,  the  words  are  sorrowful  and  true — we 
will  sleep  together — my  bed's  made— don't — don't 
— Jane,  if  you  don't  cry,  I'll  go  out  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  both  stroll  together  where  we  often  were 
before — and  we'll  think  of  what  I  still  like,  the 
early  times — the  early  times.  I'll  sing  you  a  song. 

'  I'm  wearin*  awa,  Jean, 
Like  snaw  when  its  thaw,  Jean, 
I'm  wearin'  awa,  Jean, 

To  the  land  of  the  leal. 

*  There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  day's  aye  fair,  Jean, 

In  the  land  of  the  leal. 
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'  Dry  your  glistening  e'e,  Jean, 
My  soul  langg  to  be  free,  Jean, 
Angela  wait  on  me,  Jean, 

To  the  land  of  the  leal. 


'  Ye've  been  leal  and  true,  Jean, 
YouVe  task  8  near  done  now,  Jean, 
And  111  welcome  you,  Jean, 

To  the  land  of  the  leal.* 


Jane,"  he  proceeded,  "you're  changed — you're 
changed — don't  cry,  my  darling — if  you  are,  sure 
I  am  changed  too,  but  our  hearts  are  the  same. 
Let  me  feel  you,  dear — your  poor  face  has  indeed 
sorrow  on  it — but  you're  crying — were  they  bad 
to  you  at  home.  Philip  was  rough  to  me,  but 
if  you  let  me  lay  my  head  upon  your  breast,  then 
you  may  cry  over  me  when  I  fall  asleep." 

All  present  were  shedding  tears ;  but  the  last 
words,  by  which  his  wife  perceived  that  his  heart, 
as  he  said,  wandered  back  to  the  early  times, 
shook  her  delicate  frame  with  such  an  intensity  of 
mute  affection  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 

He  lay  in  this  tender  and  affecting  position  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  he  started  suddenly  from 
her  bosom,  and  said — 

**  I'm  going." 
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"Wliat  is  it  you  say,  William  dear?*'  said 
wife. 

«**Twas  their  voices,"  said  he,  **  their 
Didn't  you  hear  them  say,    ^  your   bed's 
and  the  roses  spread  on  it — come  away  ?^  ** 
rben  added,  in  a  voice  that  became  instantly 
ralm   and    rational^    ^*Jane»   what   have   I 
saying^ — was  it  a  dream  ?     I  am  weak — let  me  W 
my   head  on  your  breast  for  a  while.     Thm\ 
something  wrong  with  me.     What  is  this— wl 
is  tliJs  ?" 

Jane  kissed  his  cheek ;    and   then,    laying 
head  on  her  bosom,  felt  htm  give  a  shght  stri 
one  deep  sigh,    and    the   next   moment  he 
had    been    her  orphan   boy— her   orphan 
had    passed   away   to   rhat  life  where   there 
neither  tears  nor  sorrow, 

A  few  weeks  after  his  interment,  the  afflicted 
widow  found  that  her  heart  could  not  be  st3l 
llie  only  bequest  he  had  left  her  was  the  memoiry 
of  his  love  and  sorrows,  and  his  clarionet*  Butt 
Hs  we  said,  her  heart  refused  to  be  quiet;  it 
could  not  rest,  and  even  if  it  had,  the  mas 
whom  her  husband's  bounty  had  been  tlie   meats 
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of  mldB^  mktpemiea/u  dU  w»c  offpr  Ikt  «b 
«sf  hun.  It  vas  mom  to  her  a  KebadKihr  pleftMre 
to  tiAieise  the  seoMS  oi^er  whidi  tbejr  had  for 
so  loi^  a  period  of  koBun  liie  gone  IuubmI  m 
hmd  together.  Id  tfa»  wmv  she  nov  passw  her 
life,  as  vdl  from  incliBatioii  as  neressily ;  and 
still  does  die  same  touching  delieacT  of  fieeiiqg,  die 
same  miexampled  beauty  of  abidiiig  attachnentt 
diaracterize  her.  Every  veek-day  in  some 
part  of  the  metropolis  may  die  be  seen  walking 
slowly  along,  with  an  expression  on  her  pale 
features  and  person  inexpressibly  way-worn  and 
lonely.  She  solicits  nothing,  but  merely  displays 
the  clarionet  bound  with  crape — an  affecting 
>  memorial  in  the  eyes  of  the  humane,  of  their 
humble  occupation,  and  of  the  unpreoedenteil 
attachment  that  subsisted  between  this  orphan 
couple. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century — as  nearly  as  we  can  conjecture  the 
year  might  be  that  of  1720 — some  time  about 
the  end  of  April,  a  young  man  named  Lamh 
Laudher  0*Rorke,  or  strong-handed  O'Rorke, 
was  proceeding  from  his  father's  house,  with  a 
stout  oaken  cudgel  in  his  hand,  towards  an  orchard 
that  stood  at  the  skirt  of  a  county  town,  in  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  which,  for  the  present,  shall  be 
nameless.  Though  known  by  the  epithet  of  Lamh 
Laudher^  his  Christian  name  was  John;  but  in 
those  times  Irish  families  of  the  same  name  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  term  itidi* 
cative  of  their  natural  position,  physical  power. 
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complexioD,  or  figure.  One,  fat  instasee^ 
called  Parru  GhoUka^  or  swift  Paddy,  from 
fleetn^s  4»f  fool ;  another)  Shaun  Buie^  or  yeOon; 
Jack»  from  his  bUtous  look  ;  a  third,  Mkaul  More^ 
Qt  big  Michael,  from  hig  uncommon  size ;  and  a 
fourth,  Sh^emuM  Muah^  or  red  James,  from  the  colour 
of  hb  hair.  These  epithets,  to  be  sure,  still  ocx^ur  ia 
Ireland,  but  far  less  frequently  now  than  in  the 
times  of  which  we  write,  when  Irish  was  aknos^  j 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  country.  It  wa^ 
for  a  reason  similar*  to  those  just  alleged,  lbai| 
John  O'Rorke  was  known  as  L^tmh  LoMidh^f 
O'Rorke  i  he,  as  well  as  his  forefathers  for  twa.  or 
three  generations,  having  been  remarkable  for 
prodigious  bodily  strength  and  courage,,,  Th% 
evening  was  far  advanced  as  O'Rorke  bent  bi$ 
steps  to  tlie  orchard*  Tlie  pale,  but  cloudless  suj^ 
bung  over  the  western  hills,  and  shed  upon  the  qitiel 
grey  fields  that  kind  of  tranquil  radiance  which, 
in  the  opening  of  summer,  causes  many  a  silent 
impulse  of  delight  to  &teal  into  the  heart.  Lamh 
Laudher  felt  this ;  bis  step  was  slow,  like  that  of 
a  man  Hho«  without  being  capable  of  tracing  }hom 
sources  of  enjoyment  which  the  spirit  absorbs  from 
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th^  beauties  of  external  nature,  has  yet  enough  of 
uneducated  taste  and  feeling  within  hira,  to  par- 
take of  the  varied  feast  which  she  presents. 

As  he  sauntered  thug  leisurely  along,  he  was 
met  by  a  woman  rather  advanced  in  years,  but 
still  unusually  jstout  and  muscular,  considering  her 
age.  She  was  habited  in  a  red  woollen  petticoat 
that  reached  but  a  short  distance  below  the  knee, 
leaving  visible  two  stout  legs,  from  which  dangled 
a  pair  of  red  garters  that  hound  up  her  coarse 
blue  hose.  Her  gown  of  blue  worsted  was  pinned 
up,  for  it  did  not  meet  around  her  person,  though 
it  sat  closely  about  her  neck.  Her  grizzly  red 
hair,  turned  up  in  front,  was  bound  by  a  dowd  cap 
without  any  border,  a  circumstance  which,  in 
addition  to  a  red  kerchief,  tied  over  it,  and  stream- 
ing about  nine  inches  down  the  back,  gave  to  her 
tout  ensemble  a  wild  and  striking  expression,  A 
short  oaken  staff,  hooked  under  the  hand,  com- 
pleted the  description  of  her  costume.  Even  on  a 
first  glance  there  appeared  to  be  something  repul- 
sive in  her  features,  which  had  evidently  been 
much  exposed  to  sun  and  storm,  By  a  closer 
inspection  one  might  detect  upon  their  hard  angu- 
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upon  us  BO  bitterly  all  out,  Lamh  Laudher  \"  she 
exclaimed,  pacing  at  the  same  time  with  vigorous 
steps  until  she  overtook  him* 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  maimed  features, 
and,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  recollection,  ap- 
peared to  feel  regret  for  the  hasty  malediction  he 
had  uttered  against  her.  **  Nell  MXollumj**  said 
he  "  the  word  was  rash  j  and  the  curse  did  not 
come  from  my  heart.  But,  Nell,  who  is  there  that 
doesn't  curse  you  when  they  meet  you?  Isn't  il 
well  known  that  to  meet  you  is  another  name  for 
falling  in  wid  bad  luck  ?  For  my  part  Fd  go  fifty 
miles  about  rather  than  cross  you,  if  I  was  bent 
on  any  business  that  my  heart  *ud  be  in,  or  that  I 
cared  any  thing  about*" 

*'  And  who  brought  the  bad  look  upon  me  first?'' 
[asked  the  woman.  *^  Wasn't  it  the  husband  of  the 
mother  that  bore  you  ?  Wasn't  it  his  hand  that 
disfigured  me  as  you  see,  when  I  was  widin  a  week 
of  bein*  dacently  married  ?  Your  father,  Lamh 
Laudher,  was  the  man  that  blasted  my  name,  and 
made  it  bitther  upon  the  tongue  of  them  that 
mintions  it." 

**  And  that  was  because  he  wouldn't  see  one  wid 
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the  blood  of  Lamh  Laudher  in  his  vcsins  manrWto 
a  woman  that  he  had  reason  to  think — I  dontlik^ 
to  my  it,  Nelly — but  you  know  it  U  sjud  thii  thifv  j 
was    darkness,    and    guilt,    too,   about  thft  (^ 
appearin*  of  your  child^     You  never  cleared  Ml 
up»  but    swore    revenge  night  and  day 
my  father^  for  only  preventin*  you  from  beia'  tla] 
ruination  of  his  cousin.     Many  a  time,  toa»  iw 
thati  has  he  asked  you  in  my  own  bearin'  vbi 
became  of  the  boy,*' 

The  old  woman  stopped  like  one  who  bad  i 
pectedly  trod  with  bare  foot  upon  something  ih 
enough  to  pierce  the  flesh  to  the  bone,  and  event 
grate  against  it«     There  was  a  strong,  nay,Af 
ful  force  of  anguish  visible  in  what  she  felt* 
brows  were  wildly   depressed  from  their  nati 
position,  her  face  became  pale,  her  eyes 
upon  O'Rorke  as  if  he  had  planted  a 
arrow  in  her  breast,  she  seized  him  by  the  i 
with  a  hard  pinching  grip,  and  looked  up  for  t4 
or  three  minutes  in  bis  faee^  with  an  appearooc 
distraction.     O'Rorke,    who    never  feared 
shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  shuddered  under 
influence  of  what  had  been,  scarcely  without 
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exceptioti,  called  the  *'  bad  look***    The  crone  held 

him  tight,  however,  and  there  they  stood,  with 

their  eyes  fixed  upon  each  other.     From  the  gaze 

of    intense    anguish,    the   countenance   of    Kell 

M*ColIum  began  to  change  gradually  to  one  of 

untningled  exultation ;  her  brows  were  raised  to 

'ii^ 
their  fix)per  curves,  her  colour  returned,  the  eye 

I,  Jill 
coruscated  with  a  rapid  and  quivering   sense  of 

■   h 
delight,  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  played  for  a  little, 

as  if  she  strove  to  suppress  a  laugh.     At    length 

O*  Rorke  heard  a  low  gurgling  sound  proceed  from 

her  chest ;  it  increased ;  she  pressed  his  arm  more 

tightly,  and  in  .a  loud  burst  of  ferocious  mirth, 

whieh  she  immediately  subdued  into  a  condensed 

shriek  that  breathed  the  very  luxury  of  revenge, 

she  said — 

**  Lamh  Laudher  O^e^  listen — ax  the  father  of 

you,  when  you  see  him,  what  has  become  of  hts 

own  chihi — of  the  first  that  ever   God  sent  him ; 

an'  listen  agin — when  he  tells  mt  what  has  become 
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of  mimi  rU  tell  him  what  has  become  of  hvs.  Now 
go  to  Ellen— but  before  you  go,  let  rae  ctytjker  m 
your  ear  that  111  blast  you  both.     TU  make  the 
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prevalent  in  Ireland  at  the  time  we  speak  of^ 
namely,  that  of  kidnapping*  The  speculations 
with  reference  to  her  object  in  perpetrating  this 
crime  were  strongly  calculated  to  exhibit  the  de» 
graded  state  of  the  people  at  that  period.  Some 
said  that  she  disposed  of  the  children  to  a  certain 
class  of  persons  in  the  metropolis,  who  subse- 
quently  sent  them  to  the  colonies,  when  grown,  at 
an  enormous  profit.  Others  maintained  that  she 
never  carried  them  to  Dublin  at  all,  but  insisted 
that,  having  been  herself  connected  with  the  fairies, 
she  possessed  the  power  of  erasing,  by  some 
secret  charm^  the  influence  of  baptismal  protec* 
tion,  and  that  she  consequently  acted  as  an  agent 
for  the  **  gentry*'  to  whom  she  transferred  them. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  the  opinion  in  Ireland,  that 
the  •*  good  people'*  themselves  cannot  take  away 
a  child,  except  through  the  instruraent^Uty  of  some 
mortal  residing  with  them,  who  has  been  baptized ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  no  baptism  can  secure 
%i}hUdren  from  them,  except  that  in  which  the 
priest  has  been  cfcw^rf  to  baptize  them  with  an 
especial  view  to  their  protection  against  fairy 
power. 


F«rife 
Luuflier  bo 

hem 

3t*  Tb«  serTuita  greeleil  ber  iriili  ^«^ 
ward  Aow  of  cofdiaJilj,  vliLcii  tbe  usliappT 
cure  e^tlj  iliatiiigiii^bed  &om  Am  wmrm 
evinced  to  TagraDts  whose  nistory  had 
connected  with  evil  suspicion  and  mystery.  She 
accordingly  tempered  her  manner  and  deportmeot 
towards  them  with  consummate  skill.  Her  repfies 
to  their  inquiries  for  news  were  given  with  ox 
appearajice  of  good  humour;  but  beneath  the 
familiarity  of  her  dialogue  there  lay  an  ambiguoos 
meaning  and  a  cutting  sarcasm,  both  of  which  were 
tinged  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  capable,  from  its 
equivocal  drift,  of  being  applied  to  each  individual 
whom  she  addressed.  Owing  to  her  unsettled  Ufoi 
and  ber  habit  of  passing  from  place  to  placei  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  local  history.    There  lived 
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Bcarcely  afaoiily  within  a  very  wide  circle  tlxMilller, 
of  whom  she  did  not  know  eTery  tfaong  tht«  ecKiM 
possibly  be  known ;  a  fact  of  whidi  shd  jodiebofllf 
availed  herself  by  allusions  m  i^neval  oea«mM(> 
tions  that  were  understood  ontyby  thosewbomt^tbltf 
coUcemed.  These  mysterioufe^  llmts,<  ^or|iMdad[^ 
thrown  out^  gained  her  the  reputation  of  knywiBf 
more  than  mere  human  agency^ooakiMibquire^tMlf 
of  course  die  was  openly  cenoiliaileJ'  andt^see>i>ly 
hated.  '^  "  ./iii»;i)u.>  hi  //uilc  InB^v 

Her  conversation  with  the  meniale  ol  the  'iM 
was  very  short  and  decisive.  ^     •        li/i 

^^  Sbeemus/'  said  she  to  the  person  wbe^neMd 
in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  "  where's  MeehauA 
Neil?"  '   '    !'?!///<»! 

^^Throth,  Nell,  dacent  woman/'  replied  the 
other,  ^^  myself  can't  exactly  say  that*  ^  I'll  he 
bound  he's  on  the  Eskevy  looking  aftfaer  the  sheepi 
poor  crathurs,  durin'  Andy  Connor's  iUnese  in 
the  small-pock.  Poor  Andy's  very  ill,  Nell,  an^if 
God  hasn't  sed  it,  not  expected;  glory  be io  his 
namel"  t    .i<  l,v 

"  Is  Andy  illj?"  mquwed  Nell;  "  and  hot  lotion 

"  Bedad,  going  an  ten  days."  -   '    *  ' 
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«*Well,**  said  the   woman,    *' I  knew  HoiW 
about  that ;  but  I  want  to  see  Meebaul  Neil,  ^\ 
I  know  he's  in  the  house.** 

*«  F^x  he's  not,  Nelly,  an'  you  know  I  wouUbII 
tell  tfou  a  lie  about  it/* 

'<  Did  you  get  the  linen  that  was  stolen : 
yourmasther  ?'*  inquired  Nell  signifieantlvi 
at  the  same  time  a  piercing  glance  on  the  waito 
**  an'  tell  me,'*  she  added,  **  how  is  Sally  Ujc 
and  where  is  she  ?'* 

•'  "  It  wasn't  got,**  he  replied  in  a  kind  of  ifi 
mer;  "  an'  as  to  Sally,  the  nerra  one  o'  me  to 
any  thing  about  her,  since  she  left  this/* 

**  Sheemus,"  replied  Nell,  **  you  know 
Meehaul  Neil  is  in  the  house ;  but  I'll  girc ; 
two  choices,  either  to  bring  me  to  the  speech  i 
him,  or  else  1*11  give  your  masther  the  name  of ' 
thief  that  stole  his  linen  ;  ay !  the  name  of  ^ 
thief  that  resaved  it*  I  name  nobody  at  prescrtl 
an*  for  that  matther,  I  know  nothin'.  Can't ' 
the  world  tell  you  that  Nell  M'Collum 
nothin*  !*• 

"  Ghe  dhevrn^  Nelly,**  said  the  waiter,  **  roaj 
Meehaul  t>  in  the  house  unknownst  to  me. 
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try,  any  how,  an*  if  he'a  to  the  fore,  it  won't  be 
my  faa't  or  he*ll  see  you/' 

Nell,  while  the  waiter  went  to  infonn  Meehaul^ 
took  two  ribboDB  out  of  her  pocket,  one  white  and 
the  other  black,  both  of  which  she  folded  into  what 
would  appear  to  a  by-stander  to  be  a  similar  kind 
of  knot.  When  the  innkeeper's  son  and  the 
waiter  returned  to  the  hall,  the  former  asked  her 
what  the  nature  of  her  business  with  him  might 
be.  To  this  she  made  no  reply,  except  by  utter- 
ing the  word  hmtk  !  and  pulling  the  ends,  first  of 
the  white  ribbon,  and  afterwards  of  the  black. 
The  knot  of  the  first  slipped  easily  from  the  com* 
plication,  but  that  of  the  black  one,  after  gliding 
along  from  its  respective  ends,  became  hard  and 
tight  in  the  middle. 

"  Tha  iha  marrko  I  life  passes,  an*  death  stays,'' 
she  exclaimed,  *'  Andy  Connor's  dead,  Meehaul 
Neil ;  an'  you  may  tell  your  father  that  he  must 
get  some  one  else  to  look  afther  his  sheep.  Ay  I 
he*s  dead  !^But  that's  past.  Meehaul,  folly  me  ; 
it's  you  I  want,  an  there's  no  time  to  be  lost,*' 

She  passed  out  as  she  spoke,  leaving  the  waiter 
in  a  state  of  wonder  at  the  extent  of  her  knowledget 
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and  of  the  awfiil  means  by  which,  in  hi8  opinr 
she  must  have  acquired  it. 

Meehaul,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  irnme- 
diately  walked  after  her*  The  pace  at  which  tb^ 
went  was  rapid  and  energetic,  betokening  a  de- 
gree of  agitation  and  interest  on  her  part,  for 
which  he  could  not  account*  As  she  had  no  0I3 
ject  in  bringing  him  far  from  the  house,  she  availi 
herself  of  the  first  retired  «pot  that  presents 
itselfj  in  order  to  disclose  the  purport  of  her  vtsW 
**  Meehaul  Neil,'*  said  she>  *'  we're  now  upon  the 
Common,  where  no  ear  can  hear  what  passes  b^ 
tween  us,  I  ax  have  you  spirit  to  keep  .yc 
sisther  Ellen  from  shame  and  sorrow  ?** 
young  man  started,  and  became  strongly  excite 
at  such  a  serious  prelude  to  what  she  was  about 
to  utter. 

"  Miilifi  dkuofd  I  woman,  why  do  you  talk  aboi 
shame  or  disgrace  comin*  upon  any  sister  of  minet 
What  villain  dare  injure  her  that  regards  his  life^ 
My  sisther !  Ellen  Neil  I  No,  no !  the  man  that 
'ud  only  tbink  of  tkat^  Td  give  his  riglit  hand  adip^ 
to  the  wrist  in  the  best  blood  of  his  tieart/'  ^ 

**  Ay !  ay  1  it's  fine  spakin' :  but  you  don't  knoir'' 
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the  hand  you  talk  of.  It's  one  that  you  had  bet- 
ther  avoid  than  meet.  It*a  the  ftron^  handy  ao' 
the  dangerous  ooe  when  vexed*  You  know  Lamh 
Laudher  Otje  t" 

Meebaul  started  again,  and  the  crane  could  per- 
ceive by  his  manuer  that  the  nature  of  the  com* 
municatiou  she  was  about  to  make  had  been 
akeady  known  to  him,  though  not,  she  was  confi* 
dent,  in  so  dark  and  diabolical  a  shape  as  that  in 
which  she  determined  to  put  it- 

**  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  ["  he  exclaimed ;  **  surely 
you  don't  mane  to  say  that  he  has  any  bad  design 
upon  Ellen!  It*8  not  long  since  I  gave  him  a 
caution  to  drop  her^  an'  to  look  out  for  a  girl  fit> 
tin*  for  his  station.  Ellen  herself  knows  what  he'll 
get,  if  we  ever  catch  him  spakin'  to  her  again. 
The  day  will  never  come  that  hk  faction  and  Qiirs 
can  be  friends." 

"  You  did  do  that,  Meehaul/*  replied  Nell,  **  an* 
I  know  it ;  but  what  'ud  you  think  if  he  was  so  cut 
to  the  heart  by  your  tumin'  round  upon  his  poverty, 
that  he  swore  an  oath  to  them  that  I  could  name, 
bindin*  himself  to  bring  your  sister  to  a  state  of 
shame,  in  ordher  to  punish  you  for  your  words? 
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That  'ud  be  great  glory  over  a  faction  that 
hate/' 

**  Tut,  woman,  he  daren't  swear  such  an  oath ; ' 
or>   if  he  swore  it  fifty  times  over  on  bis  bare 
knees,    he'd  ate  the  stones  off  o'  the  pavement 
afore  he'd  dare  to  act  upon  it.     In  the  first  place, 
rd  prepare  him  for  his  coffin,  if  he  did ;  an',  in 
the  next,  do  you  think  so  manely  of  Ellen,  aa  to 
believe  that  she  would  bring  disgrace  an'  sorrow 
upon   herself    an*   her   family?     No,    no,    Nell; 
the  oxdd  diouFs  in  you,  or  you're  beside  yourself 
to  think  of  such  a  story,    Fve  warned  her  againslj 
himi  and  so  did  we  all ;  an'  Vm  sartin  this  oiinut 
that  she'd  not  go  a  single  foot  to  change   wordtj 
with  him,  unknownst  to  her  friends." 

The  old  woman's  face  changed  from  the  ex*^ 
pression  of  anxiety  and  importance  that  it  borei  - 
to  one  of  coarse  glee,  under  which,  to  those  who 
had  penetration  sufficient  to  detect  it,  lurked  a^j 
spirit  of  hardened  and  reckless  ferocity*  ^M 

Wellj  well,  she  replied,"    **  sure  Tni  proud 
to  hear  what  you  tell  me*     How  is  poor  Nanfl« 
M'CoUum  doin'  wid  yez?    for  I  hadn't  time 
aee  her  a  whUe  agone.     I  hope  she^U  never 
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ashamed  or  afr»d  of  her  aunt,  any  how.  I  may 
gay,  I'm  all  that's  left  to  the  good  of  her  name^ 
poor  girshaJi.^ 

"What  'iid  afl  her?"  replied  Meehaul;  "as 
long  as  she's  honest,  an'  behaves  herself  there's 
no  fear  of  her.  Had  you  nothm*  else  to  say  to 
me,  Nell?" 

The  same  tumultuous  erpression  of  glee  and 
maUgnity  again  lit  up  the  features  of  the  old 
woman,  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  relied,  with 
something  like  contemptuous  hesitation,  "Why, 
I  don't  know  that.  If  you  had  more  sharpness 
or  sinse  I  might  say — Meehaul  Neil,"  she  added, 
elevating  her  voice,  "  what  do  you  think  I  could 
say,  this  sacred  minnit?  Your  sister!  Why 
she's  a  good  girl ! — true  enough  that :  but  how 
long  she  may  be  so's  another  affair.  Afeard  I  Be 
the  ground  we  stand  on,  man  dear,  if  you  an'  all 
belongin'  to  you,  had  eyes  in  your  heads  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  you  couldn't  keep  her  from 
young  Lamh  Laudher.  Did  you  hear  any 
thing?" 

"  I'd  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Meehaul 
calmly,  and  he  turned  to  depart. 
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*^  I  tell  you  it'a  as  true  as  the  sim  to  ia^  daaU" 
replied  Nell ;  **  and  I  tell  you  more,  he's  wid  I 
this  minuit  behind  your  father's  orchard ! 
an'  if  you  wish,  you  may  see  them  together  mid 
your  own  eyes,  an*  sure  if  you  don't  b'lieTe  me^ 
you'll  b'lieve  them.  But,  Meehaul,  take  care  of 
him;  for  he  has  his  fire-arms;  if  you  meet  bbn 
don  t  go  empty-handed,  and  Fd  advise  yon  to 
have  the^rst  slwt^^* 

"Behind,' the  orchard/'  said  Meehaul*  asto- 
nished ;  **  where  there  ?" 

,^,**Ayj  behind  the  orchard,  where  they  eftea 
war  afore.  Where  there  ?  WTiy,  if  you  want  to 
know  that,  sittin'  on  one  of  the  ledges  in  die 
Grassy  Quarry,  That's  their  sate  whenever  tbef 
meet;  an'  a  snug  one  it  is  for  them  that  dorit' 
like  their  neighbour's  eyes  to  be  upon  them.  Gi> 
now  an  satisfy  yourself,  but  watch  them  at  a  dts» 
tance,  an',  as  you  expect  to  save  your  mter, 
don*t  breathe  the  name  of  Nell  M'ColIum  tdW' 
livin*  mortal," 

Meehaul  Neil's  cheek  flushed  with  deep  te* 
sentment  on  hearing  this  disagreeable  intelligence* 
For  upwards    of   a   century    before    there    had 
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subsbted  a  deadfy  feud  between  ibe  Neflr  and 
Landi  Laudhen^  without  eiliher  paii^  b^ng  iiHkr' 
exactly  to  discover  the  or^nal  -fact  from  ^MdV 
iheir  enmity  proceeded.     This^  however^  in'Ir^ 
land  makes  little  difference.     ItJs  <|uite  suficienfi 
to  know  that  they  meet  and  £ght  upon  aU  pbSeibk^ 
opportunities^ .  as  hostile  factions  dught  fo  Abi^ 
without  troubling  themselves  abeut  tiie  idle  noi^^ 
sense  of  inquiring  why  they  hate^  and-nutltrei^ 
each  others  JrFdr  this  reason  done^'  Meebaui  "Neil 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  most  distant  noticm  of 
a^  nuuriage  between  his  sister  and  young  Lamb 
I^audbe^.     There  were  other  motives  also  whiclf 
w,^ghed,  with  nearly  equal  force»   in  die  confii^' 
deration  of  jihis  subject.     His  sdster  E^en  was  bjr' 
faif  the  most  beautiful  girl  of  her  station*  in  tb#' 
^Ifole  county,   and  many  offers,    highly  advan^' 
tageous,  and, far  above  what  she  otherwise  eoukt 
h^ve.  expected,  bad  been  made  to  her.     On  tii# 
ojther  band,  ^4m)K  Xiaudher  Oge  was  poor,  and 
by  no  means  qualified  in  point  of  worldly  circum^^ 
stances  to  p|E;epose  for  her,  even  were  hereditn^y 
enmity  out  lof  tbye  question.    All  thin^  consideredy^ 
tb^  bfQtbi^  a^:  ^iendf  of   Ellen  would  ratberi 
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have  seen  her  laid  ia  her  grave,  than  allied  t 
comparatively  poor  young  man,  and  tbeii  biti 
enemy. 

Meebaul  bad  little  doubt  as  to  the 
what  Nell  M*Colluni  told  him.     There  wasai 
and  malignant  con6denee  in  her  manner,  wti 
although  it  impressed  him  with   a  sense  oil 
earnestness^  left,  nevertheless,  an  indefinite  fo 
of  dislike  agaiust  her  upon  bis  mind.     He 
that  her  motive   for  disclosure  vras  not 
kindness   or   regard  for  him   or   for  hjj 
Mell   M'CoUum  had  often   declared  that  *^|| 
wide  earth  did  not  carry  a  bein*  slie  liked  or  1 
but   one — not  even   exceptin'    herself,    that 
hated  most  of   all/'     This,    however,    wan 
necessary  to  prove  that  she  acted  rather  from  | 
gratification  of  some  secret  malice,  than 
principle  of  benevolence.     The  venemous  tarj 
her  eye,  therefore,  and  an  accurate  knowle 
her   character,    induced    him    to    connect 
apprehension  of  approachhig   evil   witli  th* 
pleasant  information  she  had  just  given  hiiB* 

'*Well,"  said  Meebaul,    **if  what  youiij' 
true.    111   make   it  a    black   business  to 
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Laudher.  I'll  go  directly  and  keep  my  eye  on 
them ;  an*  Til  have  wiy  fire-arms,  Nell ;  an'  by  the 
life  that's  in  me,  hell  taste  them  if  he  provokes 
me  I  an*  Ellen  knows  that^*  Having  thus  spoken 
he  left  her. 

The  old  woman  stood  and  looked  after  him  with 
a  fiendish  complacency. 

**  A  black  business,  will  you  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
repeating  his  words  in  a  soliloquy  ; — "  do  so — an' 
may  all  that's  black  assist  you  in  it  I  Dher  Chier- 
nah,  ril  do  it  or  lose  a  fall— Fll  make  the  Lamb 
Laudhers  the  Lamh  Lhugs  afore  Tve  done 
wid  *em»  I've  put  a  thorn  in  their  side  this  many 
a  year,  that  'ill  never  come  out ;  Til  now  put  one 
in  their  marrow^  an'  let  them  sea  how  they'll  bear 
that  I've  left  one  empty  chair  at  their  hearth, 
an'  it  'yi  go  hard  wid  me  but  I'll  lave  another." 

Having  thus  expressed  her  hatred  against  a 
^family  to  whom  she  attributed  the  calamities  that 
had  separated  her  from  society*  and  marked  her 
as  a  being  to  be  avoided  and  detested,  she  also 
departed  from  the  Common,  striking  her  stick 
with  peculiar  bitterness  into  the  ground  as  she 
went  along. 
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Is  Alt  mean  une  jaaag 
J  anspicion  dot  die  stole 

I  ^  amd  EDen  NeO  was  knowa.    The 
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tfae  assignation,  produced  in  fab  mind  a  Prague 
apprehension  which  be  could  not  shake  ofll  To 
meet  a  red-haired  woman,  when  going  on  any 
business  of  importance,  was  considered  at  aD 
times  a  bad  omen,  as  it  is  in  the  country  parts  of 
Ireland  unto  this  day ;  but  to  meet  a  female  fimu- 
liar  with  forbidden  powers,  as  Nell  M'Collnm  was 
supposed  to  be,  never  failed  to  produce  fear  and 
misgiving  in  those  who  met  her.  Mere  physical 
courage  was  no  bar  against  the  influence  of  such 
superstitions ;  many  a  man  was  a  slave  to  them 
who  never  knew  fear  of  a  human  or  tangible 
enemy.     They  constituted  an  important  part  of 
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the  popular  belief;  for  the  history  of  ghosts  and 
fairies,  and  omens  was,  in  general,  the  only  kind 
of  lore  in  which  the  people  were  educated  ;  thanks 
to  the  sapient  traditions  of  their  forefathers* 

When  Nell  passed  away  from  Lamh  Laudher, 
who  would  fain  have  flattered  himself  that  by 
turning  back  on  the  way,  until  she  passed  him, 
he  had  avoided  meeting  her,  he  once  more  sought 
the  place  of  appointment,  at  the  same  slow  pace 
as  before.  On  arriving  behind  the  orchard,  be 
found,  as  the  progress  of  the  evening  told  him, 
that  he  had  anticipated  the  hour  at  which  it  had 
been  agreed  to  meet.  He  accordingly  descended 
the  Grassy  Quarry,  and  sat  on  a  mossy  ledge  of 
rock,  over  which  the  brow  of  a  little  precipice 
jutted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  those  who 
sat  beneath,  visible  only  from  a  particular  point. 
Here  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  the 
tread  of  a  foot  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Nanse  M*  Coll  urn  stood  beside  him. 

*'  Why,  thin,  bad  cess  to  you,  Lamh  Laud- 
her," she  exclaimed^  **but  it's  a  purty  chase  I 
had  afther  you  T* 
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ff  Afibi^  ni0|  Najise?  and  what'a  the  coaunie- 
slta,  emsk  ^mtha  {light-toot)?*' 

'*  The  sorra  any  tiling,  at  all  at  all,  wily  to  sec 
if  yoa<wKr  b8re.lt  iMi86EUto<Bei]tin^  to^  tettfyoo 
tba^.  8h^*0  ia&Brd  ($he-  oati't  €mie  iUs  lei^tiin*, 
unknovlnstflio  them»r  r'UMo-M    ..I-   rj.,,  .v  -..-•Mrh   -ni ',. 

«*  An'  am  I  nbttoliwait^  Nanse?''*       A  w  r  Hi 
-4^Wb]rgj8he  dayi»/ehif  will  coiiie^>fot?alltfail^  tf 
she  ikoTitflbutiSh^  bid  tneiake  ycvattAdk^iromfcn^: 
for  a  rason  she  has,  that  she'll  tell  yourself  when 
she  sees  you." 

"  Take  my  stick  !  Why,  Nanse,  ma  coOeem 
baun^  what  can  she  want  with  my  stick  ?  Is  the 
darlin'  girl  goin'  to  bate  any  body?" 

'^  Bad  cess  to  the  know  /  know,  Lamh  Land- 
her^  barrin'  it  be  to  lay  on  yourself  for  stalin' 
her  heart  from  her.  Why  thin,  the  month's 
metber  o'  honey  to  you,  soon  an'  sudden,  how 
did  you  come  round  her  at  all  ?" 

*'  No  matther  about  that,  Nanse ;  but  th# 
family's  bttther  against  me? — eh  ?" 

^'  Oh,  thin,  in  trogs,  it's  ill  their  common  ttf^ 
hate  you  as  they  do:  but  thin,   you   see,    Ihts 


faetidtfroporic  wflt^^'lree^  yees  wifadher  iMt^^^. 
Now  gi'  me  your  sticky  ui*irait|  any  #«y9  tJH- 
yon^see  iHwtb^r  she  comes  or  mot;^  '      •-  '^il  '' 
«  %  IM  k  by  EUett^'  ordhiets  yoii  take  k^  Kanse  ?*'f  • 

*^  To  be  8ure~who  else's  ?  but  tii^ divil  «  ottii^ 
o'  me  knows  what  she  manes  by  Jt^  any  'liow-^> 
only  that  /  daren't  go  back  widoul  it.' '  ^ '     ''  f*  * 

'^'Tkke  it,  Name;  she  knows' I  wouldift^ re- 
fuse her  my  heart's  bloody ^let  *  alofie'  c  bit^of  ^■ 
kippeen.-  •    t  >  »   '  t 

*^  A  bit  of  a  kippeen!  Faix,  this  is  aquarei- 
kippMn  I     Why  it  would  fell  a  bullock."         i 

^^ 'When  you  see  her,  Nanse,  tell  her  to  make 
haste,  an'  for  God's  sake  not  to  disappoint  me* ' 
I  oasi't  rest  well  the  day  I  don't  meet  her." 

^  Maybe  other  people's  as  bad,  for  that  mat«^ 
ther:  so  good  night,  an'  the  mother  o'  honey  to 
youy  800B  an'  sudden  I  Faix,  if  any  body  steads 
in  my  way  now,  they'll  feel  the  weight  of  tfais^ 
anyhow."  »  ^ 

After  uttering  the  last  words^  she  brandished 
the  cudgel  and  disappeared.  .« ^ 

liamh  Laudher  felt  considerably  puzxled  to 
know  what  object  Ellen  could  have  had  in  sending 


die  serrant  maid  fiiv  Ms  staff.!  Of -M*  1lia| 
liow«m,  ba  waa  oartan,  tbit  ter  aiiiiwb  *<iWi 
hare  bad  regard  to  hb  owa  aalBty  $  bift^biftir^'ii 
IB  what  mamMTy  he  eouU  not  <^Qigeet»Me  -I 
is  certainly  true  that  some  nuagmpga  shot  lifjUti 
acroaa  his  imagiBatioii,  onreflaeluigllHithA'fiaf 
parted  with  thevaiy  weapon  n^nkibe- watl^ 
brought  with  him  to  repel  titub  ^rnksom^^WM^k 
friends,  should  he  be  detected  ni  an  nterfkiifi 
with  her.  He  remembered,  too^  that  he  had  ms 
unlucky  Nell  M^Collum,  and  that  the  peraon  whi 

I  \  deprived  him  of  his  principal  means  of  defence 

was  her  niece.  He  had  little  time,  however,  tc 
think  upon  the  subject,  for  in  a  few  minntes  aftei 

■  rr  Nanse*s  departure,  he  recognized  the  light,  qind 

step  of  her  whom  he  expected. 

The  figure  of  Ellen  Neil  was  tall,  and  hei 
motions  full  of  untaught  elegance  and  natura 
grace.  Her  countenance  was  a  fine  oval;  hei 
features,  though  not  strictly  symmetrical,  wen 
replete  with  animation,  and  her  eyes  qpartJed  wit! 
a  brilliancy  indicative  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  qnid 
apprehension.  Flaxen  hair,  long  and  luxoriant 
decided,  even  at  a  distant  glance,  the  loveliness 
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of  her  skill,  than  which  the  unsunned  snow  could 
not  be  whiter.  If  you  a4d  to  this  a  delightful 
temper,  buoyant  spirits,  and  extreme  candour, 
her  character,  in  its  strongest  points,  is  before 
you. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Grassy  Quarry, 
as  it  was  called,  she  peered  under  the  little  beet^ 
ling  cliff  that  overhung  the  well-known  ledge  on 
which  Lamh  Laudher  sat. 

**  I  declare,  John,"  said  she,  on  seeing  him, 
**  I  thought  at  first  you  weren't  here.** 

^^Did  you  erer  know  me  to  be  late?'*  said 
John,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  placing  her 
beside  him ;  ^*  and  what  would  you  a'  done,  Ellen, 
if  I  hadn't  been  here  ?" 

**  Why,  nm  home  as  if  the  life  was  lavin'  me, 
for  fear  of  seein'  something." 

**  You  needn't  be  afeard,  Ellen  dear ;  nothing 
could  harm  you,  at  all  events.  However,  puttin' 
that  aside,  have  you  any  betther  tidins  than  you 
had  when  we  met  last  ?" 

'*  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had,  John  I  but .  indeed 
I  have  far  worse ;  ay,  a  thousand  times   worse. 
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hasn't  wrung  the  burom'  tears  from  my  eje^  ^n 
your  account.  Haven't  I  refused  matches  th^t 
any  young  woman  In  my  station  of  life  ought  to 
be  proud  to  accept  ?*' 

*'  You  did,  Ellen,  you  did ;  but  still  I  know 
how  hard  it  is  for  you  to  hould  out  against  the 
persecution  you  suffer  at  home.  No,  no,  Ellen 
dear«  I  never  doubted  you  for  one  minute.  All  I 
wondher  at  is,  that  such  a  girl  as  you^  ever  could 
think  of  one  so  humble  as  I  am»  compared  to  what 
you'd  have  a  right  to  expect  au'  could  get.'' 

**  Well,  but  if  Vm  williu*  to  prefer  you,  John  ?** 
said  Ellen  with  a  smile. 
itetiW  One  thing  I  know,  Ellen/*  he  replied,  "an* 
that  is,  that  Vm  far  from  bein'  worthy  of  yqu ; 
an'  I  ought,  if  I  had  a  high  enough  spirit,  to  try 
to  turn  you  against  me,  if  it  was  only  that  you 
might  marry  a  man  that  *ud  have  it  in  hia  power 
to  make  you  happier  than  ever  Til  be  able  to  do  ; 
any  way,  than  ever  iU  likely  V\\  be  al^le  to  do/' 

"  I  don't  thmk,  John,  that  ever  money  or  the 
wealth  of  this  world  made  a  man  an  wife  love 
one  another  yet,  if  they  didn't  do  it  before ;  but 
it  has  often  put  their  hearts  against  one  another,*' 
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considered  the  vehement  manner  in   wliioli    he 
uttered  them,  -•-  •  *' ' 

**  John/'  said  she,  alarmed,  *•  never,  while  you 
have  life,  let  me  hear  a  word  of  that  kind  out  of 
your  lips»  No — ^never,  for  the  sake  of  heaven 
above  us,  breatho  it,  or  tliink  of  it.  But,  Fll  tell 
you  something,  an*  you  must  hear  it,  an*  bear  it 
too,  with  patience/* 

«  What  is  it,  Ellen  ?  If  it*8  fair  an'  manly,  111 
be  guided  by  your  advice." 

**  Meehaul  has  threatened  to^^ — to— I   mane  to 
8ay»  that  you  mustn*t  have  any  quarrel  with  him, 
if  he  meets  you  or  provokes  you.     Will  you  pro-*'* 
mise  this  ?** 

**  Meehaul  has  threatened  to  strike  me,  has  he? 
An*  I,  a  Lamk  Laudher^  am  to  take  a  blow  from 
a  Neil,  an'  to  thank  him,  I  suppose,  for  givin* 
it-" 

Ellen  rose  up  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Lamk  Laudher^**  said  she,  "  I  must  now  try 
your  love  for  me  in  earnest.  A  lie  I  cannot  tell, 
no  more  than  I  can  cover  the  truth.  My  brother 
has  threatened  to  strike  you,  an'  as  I  said  afore, 
you  must  bear  it  for  his  sister's  sake/* 

L  2 
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"-  «V;  «^  ^JUm 

%s$ttt^f^/^^  fifcitf  t»  ttflBf^ffa  Aid 
If^H^mAf  41/  KM;  the  inn  ^  aar  «i» 

**  Aj/  j>/**  irtty  T'/i3  >^e  abc.  Jfte  ^^ 

♦♦  iU^U^r  Oa/i  <f^*T  rjiii  kn*rt  "W^hb.* 

♦*  ♦!'/.  w*j»f*     yo«i  ^>'J\^  ^  ref4»£^  r  ""  2:  ]«ii 

')*/^;  )'/'/'J  ifi^*:  •>{/  /tiffMihutn  for  sat-  Y<m^<^  MB 
//////  I'/f  fr/jr  K4k«;,  sut'  r*</t  tiiiuk  h  ibqc<!l.     I^  te 

«  l/'/'/r  \t*i^s'uf%Ai'.¥M  frirl,  it  wouldn't  be  hsid  sr  pn 
%ui*.  hui  o'  your  tljou^^iti;.  If  it  wa£  onir  aorv 
owM  fcftk«?  yoii  lovwl  uau  you'd  not  refiis«  aie  dn 
ffrnt  r<'f{iH'«i  I  <;v«;r  tusnUt  to  you ;  when  j^a  knov 
too,  tlittt.  if  I  didn't  think  more  of  you  than  1 
ou^ht,   I'd  nifver  make  it." 

*^  KWeUf  would  you  dJHgrace  mc  ?     Would  yoi 
wi«h  me  U)  hear  the  name  of  a  coward  ?     Wouk 
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you  want  loy  fatber  to  dum  «im  .fut  gf  the 
house?  Would  you  wai4  iiny  awa  |BCtioff,,to 
put  tbdr  feet  uixm  moi  an'  driireffie  froip  :#mi?pg 
them?" 

f^Jobtt/*  eho.  nepliedi  bui;etiog  into  toi^Py 
'^I  <fo  kAow  that  it's  a.  sofe .  obligation  tp  Jay 
iqpon  you»  when  every  thing's  takef  ;into  a^^coi^ ; 
.  but  if  you  wouldn't  do  thia  for  me,  who  w^ci^d 
you  do  it  for  ?  Before  heaven,  John,  I.,drpKKl 
a  meetin'  between  you  an'  niy  brother,  aftber 
what  he  tould  me^  an'  the  only  way  of  proventin' 
danger  is  for  you  not  to  strike  hhn.  Oh,  little 
you  know  what  I  have  suffered  these  two  days 
for  bath  your  sakes  I  Lamh  Laudher  Oge^  ;  I 
doubt  it  would  be  well  for  me  if  I  had  never 
seen  your  face." 

*'Any  thing  undber  heaven  but  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  Ellen." 

^^  Oh  I  don't  refuse  me  this,  John.  I  ask 
it,  as  I  said,  for  both  your  sakes,  an'  for  my 
own  sake.  Meehaul  wouldn't  strike  an  unre^ 
sistin'  man.  I  won't  lave  you  till  you  promise ; 
an'  if  that  won't  do,    I'll  go  on  my  knees  an' 
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ir  Umi'll  ptiMtt  your 

*•  No  .«no--nOv  Jobnt  that  doemi't  pliM  am. 

I.  I  U  h.  lo  Uvo  your  father  an*  funity,   met  yon 

ihti  kUIT  tif   their  support?     Oh^   J0I11I9   gm 

luii  your  prtimtoe*— (f  you  do  love  me  as  701 

«ayi  ItUt^  me  your  prondae.     Here  oft  my  tm 

KuiH»»  I  a«k  it  IWun  you*  for  my  sake,  for  yon 

\\^u«   aiH)  W  th^  «akt>  of  CUM  above  ua!     1 

ku\k>i^    XUn^m^uU      If   h«^  gv>i  a  blow  frcmi  yw 

\vH  w>   4KWUut«   WU  lH^Y^^r  forjtTe  h  to 

SIk''  smUnxI  bK!^  bii»b  iat  5ttpf  5« 

>K-    MMvO%      *^•loK     t«%I    Bv    ue   "^^"^ :    'vA 
4.  ;  ^ 
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too,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  it.  Re- 
member that  Tm  a  womaui  an*  on  my  kneee 
before  you.  A  Uow  from  you  would  make 
him  take  your  life  or  mine,  sooner  than  that 
I  should  become  your  wife.  You  ought  to  know 
his  temper." . 

''  You  know,  Ellen,  I  can't  at  he«rt  refiile 
you  any  thing.    I  will  not  strikft  your  brother." 

^^You  promise,  before  Ood,  that  no  provo- 
cation will  make  you  strike  him  f* 

*'  That's  hardr  Ellen ;  but—WjelU  I  do ;  before 
God,  I  won't— an'  it's  for  your  sake  I  say  it. 
Now  get  up,  dear,  get  up.  Yon  have  got  me 
to  do  what  no  mortal  livin'  could  bring  me  to 
but  yourself.  I  suppose  thaf s  what  made  you 
send  Nanse  M^Collum  for  my  staff?" 

"  Nanse  M*Collum  1     When  ?" 

^^  Why,  a  while  ago.  She  tould  me  a  quare 
enough  story,  or  rather  no  story  at  all,  only 
that  you  couldn't  come,  an'  you  could  come, 
an'  I  was  to  give  up  my  staff  to  her  by  your 
ordhers." 

^*  She  tould  you  false,  John.  I  know  nodnng 
about  what  you  say." 
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-b-/f  Well,   Ellen/'  replied  Lamh  Laadher^  i*iA 
a  firm  seriousness  of  maiuieri  **yau  ha%'e  bmMigbt 
me   into  danger    I  doubt,    without   kiioviii'    it. 
For  vit/  mmi  party    I  don  t  care  so  much*     Her 
unlucky  aunt  met  me  comiu*   here  this  eireainV 
and   threatened   both  our  family  and  yours* 
know  she  would  sink  us  into  the  earth  if  sfa 
could.      Either  she  or  your   brother   is  at   the 
bottom  of  this  business,   whatever  it  ia«      Your 
brother  I  don't  fear;   but  she  is  to  be  dreaded 
if  aU*B  true  that's  said  about  her,'^ 
'»i«**  No,     John — she    surely    couldn't    have 
heart  to  barm  you  an^   me.     Oh»   but  I*m  light 
now,    since  you  did  what  I  wanted  you.      Nfl 
harm  can  come  between  you  and  Meehaul ;   fa 
1    often   heard   him   say,    when   speakin*    abov 
his   faction  %hts,    that  no  one  but   a   coward 
would  strike   an   unresistin'    man*      Now   corneal 
and  see  me  past  the   Pedlar's   Caim»  an*    rs^l 
member  that  you'll  thank  me  for  what  I  maiie 
you    do    this    night.      Come    quickly — 1*11     be 
missed." 

They    then    passed    on   by  a  circuitous 
retired  path  that  led  around  the  orchard,   vrotfl 
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he  had  conducted  her  in  safety  beyotjd  fehft  Ped- 
Ux*B  Cairn,  which  was  so  called  from  a  heap 
of  stones  that  had  heen  loosely  piled  together, 
to  mark  the  spot  as  the  scene  of  a  murder,  whose 
history,  thus  perpetuated  by  the  custom  of  every 
passenger  casting  a  stone  upon  the  place»  con- 
stituted one  of  the  local  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

After  a  tender  good-night,  given  in  a  truly 
poetical  manner  under  the  breaking  hght  of  a 
May  moon,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retrace 
his  steps  by  &  path  which  wound  round  the 
orchard,  and  terminated  in  the  public  entrance 
to  the  town.  Along  this  suburban  street  he  had 
advanced  but  a  short  way,  when  he  found  himself 
overtaken  and  arrested  by  his  bitter  and  deter- 
mined foe,  Meehaul  NeiK  The  connection  betwixt 
the  promise  that  Ellen  had  extorted  from  him  and 
this  rencounter  with  her  brother  flashed  upon 
him  forcibly :  be  resolved,  however,  to  be  guided 
by  her  wishes,  and  with  this  purpose  on  his 
part,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
the  heads  of  the  rival  factions.  When  we  say, 
ibowever,     that    Lauih    Laudher   waa  the  head 
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of   hie  party,    we  beg  to  be  understood  as  it*^ 
luding  only  to  his  personal  courage  and  prowei* . 
for  tJbere  were  in  it  men  of  far  greater  weilA 
and    of    higher  respectability,    so   far  as  tm^^ 
wealth  could  confer  the  latter, 

**  Lamh  Laudher/*  said  Meehaul,    "  when^ver^ 
a  Keil  speaks  to  you,    you  may  know  it's 
in  friendship,** 

^'  I  know  that,  Meebaul  Neil^   without  heoii^l 
it  from  you*     Speak;  what  have  you  to  say?** 

**  There    was    a  time,"    observed  the  otte^ 
*'when  you  and  I  were  enemies   only 
our  eleaveens  were  enemies ;   but  now  there  tk\ 
an'     you    know    it,     a  blacker  hatred  betfl 
us." 

**  I  would  rather   there  was  not,    Meehml' j 
for    my    own    part,     I  have  no  iU-mll  igtin^j 
either    you    or  yours,    an*   yau  know  that;  ** 
when  you  talk  of  hatred,    spake  only  for  tt^^'' 
self." 

"Don't  be  mane,  man,"  said  Neil;  '^do"** 
make  them  that  hates  you  despise  you  i^ 
the  bargain*" 

Lamh   Laudher   turned  towards  him  fierw* 
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and  his  eye  gleamed  widi  pasaton ;  but  he  immt^ 
diately  recollected  himadf,  and  simply  said-^ 

<<  What  is  your  businesB  with  me  this  night, 
MeehaulNeUr 

^V  You'll  know  that  soon  enough — sooner,  niay- 
be,  than  you  wish.  1  new  ask  yon  to  fell 
me,  if  you  are  an  hoaiest  man,  where  yon  hare 
been?" 

« I  am  as  honest,  Meehaul,  as  any  man  that . 
ever  carried  the  name  of  Neil  npcm  him^   an' 
yet   I  won't  tell  you  that,    till  yon  show  me 
what  right  you  have  to  ask  me." 

<<I  b'lieve  you  forget  that  I'm  EUen  Ndl's 
brother:  now.  Lamb  Laudher,  as  her  brother, 
I  choose  to  insist  on  your  answerin'  me/' 

"IsitbyAerwishr 

^^  Suppose  1  say  it  is." 

<<AyI  but  I  won't  suppose  that,  till  you 
lay  your  right  hand  on  your  heart,  and  declare 
as  an  honest  man,  that — ^tut,  man — this  is  nonr- 
sense.  Meehaul,  go  home — I  would  rather  there 
was  friendship  between  us." 

<'  You  were  with  Ellen  this  night  in  the  Grassy 
Quarry.*' 
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**  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 
**  I  saw  you  both — I  watched  you  both;  jwt 
l^t  her  beyond  the  Pedlar  s  Cains,   an'  joq!i8 
now  on  your  way  home." 

"  Aa'  the  more  mane  you,    Meehaol,  w  itr\ 
come  a  spy  upon  a  girl  that   you  know  ii 
pure  as  the  liglit  from  heaven.      You  ou^l 
blush   for  doubtin*    sich   a  sister,    or  thinkin' 
your  duty  to  watch  her  as  you  do." 

"  Lamb  Laudher,    you  say  that  you'd 
there  was  no  ill-will  between  us.'* 

^*  I  say  thatp  God  knows,  fit)m  ony  b^ 
out." 

'*  Then  there's  one  way  that  it  may  be  f 
Give  up  Ellen ;  you'U  find  it  for  yo«u  o*^ 
interest  to  do  so/* 

**  Show  me  that,  MeehauL*' 
^^^.  "  Give  her  up,    I  say,    an*  then  I  maj  ^ 
you." 

**  Meehaul,  good  night.     Go  home.*' 

They  had  now  entered  the  principal  ^ 
of  the  town,  and  as  they  proceeded  in  ^^ 
appeared  to  be  an  earnest,  perhaps  a  hi^^^ 
conversation,   many  of  their  respective  acqo*^ 
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tances,  who  lounged  in  the  mooioligbt  iboUi  their 
doors,  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  eeefaig  them 
in  dose  conference.  When  Lamh  UalK^lBr 
wished  him  good  night,  he  had  reached  ah  cff 
street  which  led  towards  his  fisitfaet^s  hdHirse,  a 
circumstance  at  which  he  rejoickl,  as  it  wotdd 
have  been  the  means,  he  hoped;  of  teAhinktiiig 
a  dialogue  that  was  irksome  to  both  partSeb. 
He  found  himself,  however,  radier  unexpedt^y 
and  rudely  arrested  by  his  companion.      '  ^ 

*<  We  can't  part,  Lamh  Laudher,**  said  MeehUM, 
seizing  him  by  the  collar,  *^till  this  business  is 
settled — I  mane  till  you  promise  to  give  my  sister 
up.** 

^*  Then  we  must  stand  here,  Meehaul,  as  long 
as  we  live — an'  /  surely  won't  do  that." 

"  You  miut  give  her  up,  man.** 

^*  Must  I  Is  it  must  from  a  Neil  to  a  Lamh 
Laudher?  You  forget  yourself,  Meehaul:  you 
are  rich  noWf  an*  I'm  poor  now ;  but  any  otd  friend 
can  tell  you  the  (fiffer  between  your  grandrather 
an' mine.    Must,  indeed!" 

'*  Ay ;  must  is  the  word,  I  say ;  an'  I  tell  ybu 
that  from  this  spot  you  won't  go  till  you  sweaf  to 
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do  it  5  or  this  stick — an'  it*s  a  good  one — will  bring 
you  to  submission."  '^M 

**  /  have  no  stick,  an*  I  suppose  I  may  thank 
you  for  that/'  ^M 

**  What  do  you  mane  ?"  said  Neil  j  **  but   i^H 
matther— ^I  don't   want  it.     There — to  the  divil 
with  it ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  flung  it  over 
roof  of  the  adjoining  house, 

**  Now  give  up  my  sister,  or  take  the  cob 
quence." 

*'  Meehaul,  go  home  I  say.     You  know  I  don't 

fear  any   flingle   man   that   ever  breathed ;   but, 

above  all  men  an  this  earth,  I  wish  to  avoid  a 

quarrel  with  ^ou.     Do  you  think,  in  the  mean 

time»  that  even  if  I  didn*t  care  a  straw  for  your 

sister,  I  could  be  mane  enough  to  let  myself  be 

bullied  out  of  her  by  you,  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 

Never,   Meehaul ;  so   spare  your  breath,  an' 

home," 

Several   common   acquaintances   had  collected 

about  them,  who  certainly  lieteDed  to  this  angry 

dialogue  between  the  two  faction  leaders  with 

great  interest.     Both  were  powerful  men,  young, 

strong,    and   muscular.      Meehaul,    of   the 
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was  taller,  his  height  hetng  above  six  feet,  his 
strength,  courage,  and  activity,  unquestionably 
very  great.  Lamb  Laudber,  however,  was  as 
fine  a  model  of  pbj'sical  strength,  just  proportion, 
and  manly  beauty  as  ever  was  created  j  his  arms, 
in  particular,  were  of  terrific  strength,  a  physical 
advantage  so  peculiar  to  bis  family  as  to  occasion 
the  epithet  by  which  it  was  known.  He  bad 
.  scarcely  uttered  the  reply  we  have  written,  when 
Meehaul  with  his  whole  strength  aimed  a  blow  at 
his  stomach,  which  the  other  so  far  turned  aside, 
as  to  bring  it  higher  up  on  bis  chest*  He  stag- 
gered back,  after  receiving  it,  about  seven  or 
eight  yards,  but  did  not  fall.  His  eye  literally 
.blazed,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  disposed  to 
[act  under  the  strong  impulse  of  self-defence. 
The  solemnity  of  his  promise  to  Ellen,  however, 
recurred  to  him  in  time  to  restrain  his  uplifted 
arm.  By  a  strong  and  sudden  effort  he  endea- 
voured to  compose  himself,  and  succeeded.  He 
approached  Meehaul,  and  with  as  much  calmness 
as  be  could  assume,  said — 
^^f*  Meehaul,  I  stand  before  you,  aa'  you  may 
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atrike$  but  I  woo't  return  jout  blawg:  I  haT] 
rasoQs  for  it,  but  I  tell  you  the  tmlh/* 

i^f  You  wott't  fight  ?"  said  Meehaul  mith  imogle^ 
rage  and  scorn, 

*'  No,"  replied  the  other,  **  1  won't  fight  g&u*" 

A   murmur   of  **  shame"    and    "  coward"    wa 
heard  from  those  who  had  been  drawn  tog^ 
hy  tbeir  quarreU 

''  Dher  ma  efwrp^*'  they  e^Lclaioied  with  astouist] 
ment,  ^*  but  Lamh  Laudher's  afeard  of  him  !- 
the  garrun  banes  in  him,  now  that  be  finds  hi 
has  met  his  match/' 

^'  Why,  hard  fortune  to  you,  Lamh  Laudlifr 
will  you  take  a  blow  from  a  Neil  ?  Are  yougpip 
to  disgrace  your  name  ?" 

"  I  won't  fight  him,"  repUed  he  to  whom  tbej 
spoke,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  manner  ipr«f 
taken  for  want  of  courage.  ;  / 

*'  Then,"  said  Meehaul,  "  here  before  vit^ 
nesses,  I  give  you  the  coward^  that  you  vsfo^ 
carry  the  name  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life*"  / 

He  inflicted,  when  uttering  the  words,  a  blofp 
with  hb  open  hand  on  Lamh  Laudher's  cl^ei^^ 
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after  which  he  desired  the  spectators  t6  bear 
witness  to  what  he  had  done.  The  whole  crowd 
was  mute  with  astonishment,  not  a  murmur  mare 
was  heard ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  tw^o  rival 
champions,  and  then  upon  each  other  with  amaze- 
ment. The  high-minded  young  man  had  but  one 
eonrse  to  pursue.  Let  the  consequence  be  what 
it  might}  he  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
compromising  the  character  of  Ellen,  nor  of 
violating  his  promise,  so  solemnly  given ;  with  a 
flashed  cheek,  therefore,  and  a  brow  redder  even 
with  shame  than  indignation,  he  left  the  crowed 
without  speaking  a  word,  for  be  feared  that  by 
indulging  in  any  further  recrimination  on  the 
subject,  his  resolution  might  give  way  under  the 
impetuous  resentment  which  he  curbed  in  with 
such  difBculty. 

Meehaul  Neil  paused  aod  looked  after  him, 
equally  struck  with  surprise  and  contempt  at  his 
apparent  want  of  spirit 

^'  Well,**  he  exclaimed  to  those  w^ho  stood 
about  him,  "by  the  life  within  me,  if  all  the 
parish  had  sworn  that  Lamb  Laudher  Oge  was 
a  coward,  I'd  not  V  b'Ueved  them  I** 
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^^  Faix,    Misther   Keil,   who   would,   no 
than  yourself  ?"  they  replied ;  '*  devil  the 
of  it  ever  we  seen !    Hie  young  fellow  that  na 
man  could  stand  afore  five  minutes !" 

'*  That  is,"*  replied  others,  ^*  bekase  he  nef« ' 
met  a  man  that  could  fight  him.  You  see 
he  did,  how  he  has  turned  out.  One  things  aflf  - 
how,  is  clear  enough— after  this  he  can  never 
his  head  while  he  lives." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Mebhaul  now  directed  his  stejM  homewards, 
literally  stunned  by  the  unexpected  cowardice 
of  his  enemy.  On  approaching  his  father's  door, 
he  found  Nell  M^Collum  seated  on  a  stone  bench, 
waiting  his  arrival.  The  moment  she  espied  him 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  with  her  usual  eager- 
ness of  manner,  caught  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
and  turning  him  round  towards  the  moonlight, 
looked  eagerly  into  his  face. 

**  Well,"  she  inquired,  "  did  he  show  his  fire- 
arms ?     Eh  ?     What  was  done  ?" 

**  Somebody  has  been  making  a  fool  of  you, 
Nell,"  replied  Meehaul;  *'he  had  neither  fire- 
arms, nor  staff,  nor  any  thing  else;  an'  for  my 
part,  I  might  as  well  have  left  mine  at  home." 

*^  Well,  but,  diouolf  man,  what  was  done  ? 
Did  you  smash  him  ?     Did  you  break  his  bones  ?** 
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"  None  of  that,  Nell,  but  worse ;  he's  di 
graced  for  ever.  I  struck  binif  an'  he  refuse 
to  fight  me ;  he  hadn't  a  band  to  raise."  ^M 

"  Noj  Dher  Chiemtjhj  he  had  not ;  an*  he  m 
thank  Nell  M'ColIum  for  that  I  put  the  weal 
ness  over  him.  But  I*ve  not  done  wid  him  ye 
I'll  make  that  family  curse  the  day  they  cro39€ 
Nell  M^Collum,  if  I  should  go  domi  for  it,  N< 
that  I  have  any  ill-will  to  the  boy  himself,  hi 
the  father's  heart's  in  him,  an'  that' a  the  wa; 
Meehaul,  I'll  punish  the  man  that  was  the  meai 
of  lavin'  me  as  I  am." 

"  Nell,  the  devil's  in  your  heart,"  replied  Mei 
haul,  ^'if  ever  he  was  in  mortal's.  Lave  m 
woman :  I  can't  bear  your  revengeful  spirit  a 
what  is  more,  I  don't  want  t/ou  to  interfere  in  th 
business,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  You  brii 
about  harm,  Nell ;  but  who  has  ever  known  y< 
to  do  good  ?" 

*'  Ay !  ay  I"  said  the  hag,  ^'  that's  the  cuck< 
song  to  Nell ;  she  does  harm,  but  neyer  da 
good  I  Well,  may  my  blackest  curse  wither  tl 
man  that  left  Nell  to  hear  that,  as  the  kindfl 
word  that's  spoke  either  to  her  or  of  hwl  , 
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don't  blame  you,  Meehaul — I  blairie  nobody  but 
him  for  it  all.  Now,  a  word  of  advice  before  you 
go  in ;  don't  let  on  to  Ellen  that  you  know  of  her 
meetin'  him  this  night ; — an'  rason  good,^ — if  she 
thinks  you're  watchin*  her,  she'll  be  on  her  guard 
— ay,  an'  outdo  you  in  spite  of  your  teeth.  She's 
a  woraan^ — she's  a  woman  !  Good  night,  an*  mark 
him  the  next  time  betther.'* 

Meebaul  himself  had  eome  to  the  same  deter- 
mination and  from  the  same  motives. 


The  consciousness  of  Lamb  Laudher's  public 
disgrace,  and  of  his  incapability  to  repel  it,  sank 
deep  into  his  heart.  The  blood  in  his  veins  be- 
came hot  and  feverish,  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  scornful  and  degrading  insult  he  had  just 
home.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  his  father 
and  mother  both  noticed  the  singularly  deep 
bursts  of  indignant  feeling  with  which  he  appeared 
to  be  agitated.  For  some  time  they  declined 
making  any  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  but  when  they 
saw  at  length  the  big  scalding  tears  of  shame  and 
rage  start  from  his  flashing  eyes,  they  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  concern  and  curiosity. 
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1    *'  In   the   name   of  heaven,  John/*  eaH 
^*  what  has  happened  to  put  you  into  sucbisti 
as  yonVe  in  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you/*  he  replied ;  **  if  you  ! 
it,  you'd  blush  with  burom'  shame — you'd 
me  in  your  heart.  For  my  part  Vd  nlhcr 
dead  fifty  times  over  than  living  after  whai  i 
happened  this  night/' 

*•  An*   why   not  tell  us.   Lamb   LaudherTl 

**  I  can't,  father  ;  I  coiddn*t  stand  upright  I 
you  and  spake  it.  Td  sink  like  a  guilty  mafl  i 
your  presence ;  an'  except  you  want  to 
me  distracted,  or  perjured,  don*t  ask  me  aoo^ 
question  about  it.  You'll  hear  it  too 
di^iWell,  we  must  wait/'  said  the 
"  but  Fm  sure,  John,  you'd  not  do  any 
unbecomin'  a  man.  For  my  part*  I'm  not  unil 
on  your  account ;  for  except  to  take  an 
from  a  Neil,  there's  nothing  you  would  do  t 
shame  me/' 

This  was  a  fresh  stab   to   the  son's  wo 
pride,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared*     Wikl 
stifled  groan  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  rushing *fl^J 
the  kitchen^  bolted  himself  up  in  his  beduiKsaiv ' 
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His  parents,  after  he  had  witbdrawD  exchanged 
glances. 

■*  That  went  home  to  him,*'  said  the  father  ; 
**  an'  as  sure  as  death,  the  Neils  are  in  it, 
whatever  it  is.  But  by  the  crass  that  sared  us« 
if  he  tuck  an  affront  from  any  of  them,  widout 
payin"  them  home  double,  he  is  no  son  of  minef 
an*  this  roof  won't  cover  him  another  night* 
Howsomever  we'll  see    in     the    morniu*,     plase 

God  r' 

The  mother,  who  was  proud  of  his  courage 
and  prowess,  scouted  with  great  indignation 
the  idea  of  her  sons  tamely  putting  up  with 
an  insult  from  any  of  the  opposite  faction. 

^*  Is  it  he  hear  an  affront  from  a  Neil !  arrah, 
don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  ould  man  I  He'd 
die   sooner — I'd   stake   my    life   on  him." 

The  night  advanced,  and  the  family  had 
retired  to  bed ;  but  their  son  attempted  in  vain 
to  sleep.  A  sense  of  shame  overpowered  him 
keenly.  He  tossed,  and  turned,  and  groaned 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  disgrace  which  he 
knew  would  be  heaped  on  him  the  following  day. 


What  waa  to  be  done  ?     How  was  he  to 
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off?     There  was  but  one  method, 

of  getting  his  hands  once  more  fre 

to  8eek  Ellent  and  gain  her  permission  t 

his  oath  on  that  very  night.      With  this 

he  instantly  dressed  himself,  and  quietly  t 

his    own    door,     and  that   of    the   kitcl 

another  staff,  and  passed  out  to  seek  hei 

inn.  H 

The   night   had   now  become  dark" 

and  agreeable  ;    the  repose  of  man   am 

was  deep,  and  save  his  own  tumultuooB 

every  thing  breathed  an  air  of   peace  I 

At  a  quick  but  cautious  pace  be  soon 

the  inn,  and  without  much  difficulty  piai 

the  garden,  from  which  he  hoped  toi 

make    himself    known    to   Ellen, 

his  great  mortification,     he    was    disap 

the  room  in  which  she  slept,   being  on  tl 

story,   presented  a  window,    it  is 

garden ;  but  how  was  he   to  reach 

a  dialogue  with  her,  even  should  she  r< 

him^    without  being  overheard  by  some 

family  ?      AU  this  might  have  occurred 

at  home,     bad    be    been    sufficiently   go 
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reflection.  As  it  was,  the  only  method  of 
awakening  her  that  he  could  think  of  was  to 
throw  up  several  handsful  of  small  pehbles 
against  the  window.  This  he  tried  without 
any  effect.  Pebbles  sufficiently  large  to  reach 
the  window  would  have  broken  the  glass,  so  that 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  abandon  every  hope 
of  speaking  to  her  that  night.  With  lingering 
and  reluctant  steps  he  left  the  garden,  and 
stood  for  some  time  before  the  front  of  the  house, 
leaning  against  an  upright  stone,  called  the 
market  cross.  Here  he  had  not  been  more  than 
two  minutes,  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching, 
and  on^  looking  closely  through  tlie  darkness,  he 
recognised  the  figure  of  Nell  M'Collum,  as  it 
passed  directly  to  the  kitchen  window.  Here 
the  crone  stopped,  peered  in,  and  with  caution 
gave  one  of  the  panes  a  gentle  tap.  This  was 
responded  to  by  one  much  louder  from  within, 
and  almost  immediately  the  door  was  softly  opened. 
From  thence  issued  another  female  figure,  evi- 
dently that  of  Nanse  M*Collum,  her  niece. 
Both  passed  down  the    street    in    a    northern 


he's  to  WBj  ber." 

^  He  oagfat  to  knov   that  he  iieedn*t 
here,  I  tfamk." 

*^  Wbj,  joa  fool,  bow  do  ^ac  know  that  ? 
Sore  the  town  must  pay  him  fifty  guineas,  if 
he  doesn't  get  a  customer,  and  that's  worth  comin 
for*  She  must  be  near  us  by  this  time.  Husht  I 
do  you  bear  a  car  ?" 

Tbey  both  paused  to  listen,  but  no  car  was 
audible. 

**  I  do  not,"  replied  the  niece ;  "  but  isn't  it 
odd  that  he  lets  her  carry  the  money,  an'  him 
trates  her  so  badly  ?" 
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**  i;Vhy  would  it  be  odd  ?  Sure,  she  takes 
betther  care  of  it,  an*  puts  it  farther  than  he 
does.     His  heart's  in  a  fardeo,  the  nager/' 

*'  Rody  an'  the  other  will  soon  spare  her  that 
thronble,  any  way,"  replied  the  niece.  **  ti 
there  no  one  wid  her  but  the  carman  ?" 

**  Not  one — hould  your  tongue— here's  the 
gate  where  the  same  pair  was  to  meet  us.  Who 
is  this  stranger  that  Rody  has  picked  up?  I 
hope  he's  the  thing-*' 

"  Some  red-headed  fellow.  Rody  says  he  b 
honesL  I'm  wondhorin',  aunt,  what  ud  happen 
if  she'd  know  the  place," 

"  She  can*t,  ffirshah — an'  what  if  she  does  ? 
She  may  know  the  place,  but  will  the  place  know 
her  ?  Rody's  friend  says  the  best  way  is  to  do 
for  her ;  an'  I'm  afeard  of  her,  to  tell  you  the 
truth — but  we'll  settle  that  when  they  come. 
There  now   b  the   gate   where   we'll  sit  down. 

Give  a  cough  till  we  try  if  they're whisht ! 

here  they  are  I" 

The  voices  of  two  men  now  joined  the  C43n- 
versation,    but   in   so   low  a   tone,    that    Lamh 
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Laudher    could    not    distiBctlv 
port. 

The  road,  along  which  they  traveBi 
craggy,  and  full  of  ruts,  so  that  a  car  < 
heard  in  the  silence  of  night  at  a  coni 
distance-  On  each  side  the  ditches  \ 
and  shallow;  and  a  small  elder  hedge 
eiLtended  its  branches  towards  the  road, 
Lamh  Laudher  the  obscurity  which  he 
With  stealthy  pace  he  crept  over  and  sat 
it,  determined  to  witness  whatever  incide 
occur,  and  to  take  a  part  in  it>  if  n 
He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  when 
which  they  expected  was  heard  joltii 
half  a  mile  off  along  the  way,  and 
nmment  a  consultation  took  place  in 
low  and  guarded,  that  every  attempt  on 
to  catch  its  purport  was  unsuccessful 
continued  with  much  earnestness,  if  not 
until  the  car  came  within  twenty  perches 
gate,  when  NeU  exclaimed^^ —  S 

'*  If  you  do,  you  may — but  remimblr 
egg  you  on,  or   put  it  into  your  hearts, 
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evints.  Maybe  I  have  a  child  myself  livin' — far 
from  me— an'  when  I  think  of  him,  I  feel  on*? 
touch  of  nature  at  my  heart  in  favour  of  her 
stilL     I'm  black  enough  there,  as  it  is/* 

"Make  your  mind  asy,**  said  one  of  them, 
•*yatt  won't  have  to  answer  for  her." 

The  reply  which  was  given  tb  this  could  not 
be  heard. 

"  Well/'  rejoined  Nell,  **  I  know  that.      Her 

icomin'  here  may  not  be  for  ray  good  ;    but — ^weil 

take  this  shawl,  an*  let  the  work  be  quick.     The 

carman  must  be  sent  back  wid  sore  bones  to  keep 

him  quiet/* 

The  car  immediately  reached  the  spot  where 
they  sat,  and  as  it  passed,  the  two  men  rushed 
from  the  gate^  stopped  the  horse^  and  struck 
the  carman  to  the  earth.  One  of  them  seized 
him  while  down,  and  pressed  his  throat,  so  act 
to  prevent  him  from  shouting.  A  single  faint 
shriek  escaped  the  female,  who  was  instantly 
dragged  off  the  car  and  gagged  by  the  other 
fellow  and  Nanse  M^CoUum. 

Lamh  Laudhcr  saw  there  was  not  a  moment 
I  to  be   lost.       With  the   speed  of    lightning  he 


work  of  an  instant.  With  eqi 
struck  down  the  villain  with  ¥ 
struggling.  Such  was  the  rapidity 
that  he  had  not  yet  had  time  e 
nor  indeed  did  he  wbh  at  all  to 
in  the  transaction.  The  icarman, 
freed  from  his  opponent,  bounce 
and  came  to  the  assistance  of  his 
Lamh  Laudher,  who  had  jusi 
M'CoUum  into  the  ditch,  return 
defend  bodi  from  a  second  attack, 
however,  was  a  short  one.  Thi 
finding  that  there  was  no  chance 
fled  across  the  fields ;  and  our  hu; 
looking  for  Nanse  and  her  aunt,  i 
they  aJso  had  disappeared.     It  is 
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opinion  that  you  saved  us  from  bein'  both  robbed 
an'  murthered/' 

"  Tin  of  that  opinion  myself,"  replied  Landi 
Laudher. 

**  There  is  goodness,  young  man>  in  the  tones  of 
your  voice,"  observed  the  female ;  "  we  may  at 
least  ask  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  sa^ed 
our  lives  ?** 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  my  name  mentioned 
in  the  husinesst"  he  replied  ;  *'a  woman,  or  a  devil 
I  think,  that  I  don*t  wiish  to  cross  or  provoke,  has 
had  a  hand  in  it.  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
robbed  ?"  he  added. 

She  assured  himj  with  expressions  of  deep 
gratitude,  that  she  had  not. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  *'as  you  have  neither  of  you 
come  to  much  harm,  I  would  take  it  as  the 
greatest  favour  you  could  do  me,  if  youM  never 
mention  a  word  about  it  to  any  one/^ 

To  this  request  they  agreed  with  some  hesita- 
tion. Lamh  Laudher  accompanied  them  into  the 
town,  and  saw  them  safely  in  a  decent  second-rate 
ion,  kept  by  a  man  named  Luke  Connor,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  father  3  house,  and  with* 
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out  undressiDg,  fell  into  a  disturbed  slu 
morniDg. 

It  15  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  eireim 
attending  the  quarrel  between  bim  .and  *! 
Neil,  on  the  preceding  night,  would  | 
without  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  pubU 
Their  relative  positions  were  too  well  knoK( 
excite  an  interest  corresponding  with  the  ch 
they  had  borne,  as  the  leaders  of  too  bi 
powerful  factions:  but  when  it  became 
that  Mcehaul  Neil  had  struck  Lamb  ] 
Oge,  and  that  the  latter  refused  to  fight  h 
impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  whiet 
diately  spread  through  the  town  and  parisl 
intelligence  was  first  received  by  O*  Rorke 
with  incredulity  and  scorn.  It  was  tmpoaai 
he  of  the  Strong  Hand,  who  had  been  pip 
for  courage,  could  all  at  once  turn  eowa 
bear  the  blow  from  a  Neil  \  But  wheo 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or 
ception,  that  he  received  a  blow  tamely  befo: 
witnesses,  under  circumstances  of  the 
ding  insult^  the  rage  of  his  party  be< 
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i)lther*8  house  was  crowded  with  friends  and  rela* 
tions,  anxious  to  hear  the  truth  from  his  own  lips, 
and  all,  after  having  heard  it,  eager  to  point  out 
to  him  the  only  method  that  remained  of  wiping 
away  his  disgrace — namely,  to  challenge  Meehaul 
Neil,  His  father*s  indignation  knew  no  bounds ; 
but  the  mothers  on  discovering  the  truth,  was  not 
without  that  pride  and  love  which  are  ever,  ready 
to  form  an  apology  for  the  failings  and  errors  of  an 
only  child. 

*'  You  may  all  talk/*  she  said ;  **  but  if  Larah 
Laudher  Oge  didn't  strike  him,  he  had  good  rea- 
sons for  it.  How  do  you  know,  an*  bad  cess  to 
your  tongues,  all  through  other,  how  Ellen  Neil 
would  like  him  after  weltia'  her  brother?  Don  t 
ye  think  she  has  the  spirit  of  her  faction  in  her  aa 
well  as  another  ?" 

This,  however,  was  not  listened  to.  The  father 
would  hear  of  no  apology  for  his  son's  cowardice  but 
an  instant  challenge.  Either  that  or  to  be  driven 
from  his  father's  roof  were  the  only  alternatives 
left  him. 

**  Come  out  here,**  said  the  old  man,  for  the  son 
had  not  yet  left  his  humble  bed-room,  *'an'  in  pre* 
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lake  thB€mtf 
Mad  him  a  ebaDeoge.*  ^| 

«*Krifer/  nid  the  jtmrng  mu,  ''I  hmv^  lao 
nudi  i]f  f  oar  owa  Uood  in  me  to  be  afeond  of  aiif 
mMB — but  for  all  diaC,  I  imlfaer  win 
%bt  M^hatiJ  Keil." 

**  Very  well,**  said  the  father  btttcrir,  •* ! 
enongk*  Dher  Mmmms  OoDagh,  yon^re  %  guUty 
wdmati ;  that  boy's  no  son  of  miDe.  If  he  had 
my  blood  in  hira.  be  couldn't  act  as  he  did,  Here» 
you  intherloper,  the  door's  open  for  yoa;  go 
out  of  it,  an'  let  me  never  see  the  branded  fiiee 
of  you  while  you  live." 

The  groans  of  the  son  were  audible  from  hb 
bedroom. 

**  I  will  go,  father,"  he  replied,  "  an'  I  hope  thci 
day  will  come  when  you'll  all  change  your  opinion 
of  me.  I  can't,  however,  stir  out  till  I  send  a 
messenger  a  mile  or  so  out  of  town." 

The  old  man  in  the  mean  time,  wept  as  if  Us 
son  had  been  dead ;  his  tears,  however,  were  not 
those  of  sorrow,  but  of  shame  and  indignation.  . 

**  How  can  I  help  it,"  he  exclaimed,  **  when  I 
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think  of  the  way  that  the  Neils  will  clap  their 
wings  and  crow  over  us  I  If  it  was  from  any 
other  family  he  tuck  it  so  manely,  I  wouldn't  care 
80  much  ;  but  from  them  1  Oh,  Chiernah  I  it*8  too 
bad  1     Turn  out,  you  villain  !" 

A  charge  of  deeper  disgrace,  however,  awaited 
the  unhappy  young  man.  The  last  harsh  words 
of  the  father  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when 
three  constables  came  in,  and  inquired  if  his  son 
were  at  home. 

**  He  is  at  home,'*  said  the  father,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  "  and  I  never  thought  he  would  bring  the 
blush  to  my  face  that  he  did  by  his  conduct  last 
night;* 

**  Vm  sorry,*'  said  the  principal  of  thera,  **  for 
what  has  happened,  both  on  your  account  and  his* 
Do  you  know  this  hat  ?'* 

"  I  do  know  it,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  it  be- 
longs to  John.  Come  out  here,"  said  he  ;  **  here's 
Tom  Breen  wid  your  hat.'' 

The  son  left  his  roooi,  and  it  was  evident  from 
his  appearance  that  he  had  not  undressed  at  aJl 
during  the  night*     The  constables  immediately 
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observed  these  circumstances,  which  they  did 
(ail  to  iDterpret  to  his  disadvantage* 

**  Here  is  your  hat,'*  said  the  man  who  bow  ^ 
^*  one  would  think  you  were  thravellin'  all  iii{ 
by  your  looks." 

The  son  thanked  him  for  his  civility^  got 

[)ckings,  and  after  arranging  his  dress,  said  to  1 
father^— 

*'  I'm  now  ready  to  go,  father,  an'  as  I  can't  I 
what  you  want  me  to  do,  there's  nothing  for 
but  to  lave  the  country  for  a  while." 

**  He  acknowledged  it  himself/*  said  the  fa 
turning  to  Breen  ;  **  an*  in  that  case,  how  cooU  j 
let  the  son  that  shamed  me  live  undber  my  ^\ 

"  He's  the  last  young  man  in  the  county  I  * 
in,**  said  Breen,  **  that  any  one  who  ever 
him  would  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  robbery.   Up 
my  soul,  Lamb  Laudlier  More,  I'm  both 
an*  distressed  at  it. — We're  come  to  arrest 
he  added)   "for   the  robbery  he  committed 
night.*' 

**  Robbery  1*'  they  exclaimed  with  one  m(£* 

**  Ay,"  said  the  man,  '^  robbery,   do 
what  is  more,  I'm  afraid  there's  little  doubt  of  1 
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guilt*  Why  did  he  lave  his  hat  at  the  place  where 
the  attempt  was  first  made  ?  He  must  come 
with  us/* 

The  mother  shrieked  aloud,  and  clapped  her 
hands  like  a  distracted  woman  ;  the  father's  brow 
changed  from  the  flushed  hue  of  indignation,  and 
became  pale  with  apprehensiout 

'*  Oh  1  no,  no/*  he  exclaimed  ;  "  John  never  did 
that.  Some  qualm  might  come  over  him  in  the 
other  business,  but — -no,  no^your  father  knows 
you*re  ionoccnt  of  robbery.  Yes,  John,  my  blood 
w  in  you,  and  there  you're  wronged,  my  son.  I 
know  you  too  well,  in  spite  of  all  Fve  said  to  you, 
to  believe  that^  my  true-hearted  boy." 

He  grasped  his  son's  hand  as  he  spoke»  and  his 
mother  at  the  same  moment  caught  him  in  her 
arms,  whUst  both  sobbed  aloud,  A  strong  sense 
of  innate  dignity  expanded  the  brow  of  young 
Lamh  Laudher,  He  smiled  while  his  parents 
wept)  although  his  sympathy  in  their  sorrow 
brought  a  tear  at  the  same  time  to  his  eye-lids. 
He  declined,  however,  entering  into  any  explana- 
tion and  the  father  proceeded — 

**  Yes  I  I  know  you  are  innocent,  John ;  1  can 
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swear  that  you  didn't  leave  this  house  from 
O*clock  last  night  up  to  the  present  minute*'* 

**  Father,*'  said  Lamh  Laudher,  '*  doo't  8« 
that,  for  it  would  not  be  true,  although  yon  itil 
it  would,     r  was   out  the  greater  part  of 
night/' 

His  father's  countenance  fell  agaiui  as  did  1 
of  his  friends  who  were  present,  on  hea 
appeared  to  be  almost  an  admission  of  his  j 

*'  Go»**  said  the  old  man,  "  go ;    naburs, 
him  with  you*    If  he*9  guilty  of  this,  TU  nereri 
look  upon  his  face.     John,  my  heart  was  auAi 
before,  but  you  re  likely  to  break   it,  out 
out." 

Lamb  Laudher  Oge's  deportment,  on  he 
himself  charged  with  robbery,  became  dogged i 
suUen.  The  conversation,  together  with  the  i 
pathy  and  the  doubt  it  excited  among  his  friffld 
he  treated  ^ith  silent  indignation  and  scorn, 
remembered  that  on  the  night  before,  the  stn 
woman  assured  him  she  had  nat  been  robbe(I> 
be  felt  that  the  charge  was  exceedingly  strio|*j 
and  unaccountable. 
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*'  Come,"  said  he,  *'  the  sooner  this  business  is 
cleared  up,  the  betther.  For  my  part,  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it ;  nor  do  I  care  much 
how  it  goes.  I  knew  since  yesterday  evening,  that 
bad  luck  was  before  me,  at  all  events^  an*  I  sup- 
pose it  must  take  it's  coorse,  an*  that  I  must 
bear  it/' 

The  father  had  sat  down,  and  now  declined 
uttering  a  single  word  in  vindication  of  his  son. 
The  latter  looked  towards  him,  when  about  to  pass 
out,  but  the  old  man  waved  his  band  with  sorrow- 
ful hnpatience,  and  pointed  to  the  door,  as  intima- 
ting a  wifih  that  he  should  forthwith  depart  from 
under  his  roof.  Loaded  with  tw^ofold  disgrace,  he 
left  his  family  and  his  friends,  accompanied  by  the 
constables,  to  the  profound  grief  and  astonishment 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

They  then  conducted  him  before  a  Mr.  Brooke 
leigh,  an  active  magistrate  of  that  day,  and  a 
gentleman  of  mild  and  humane  character^ 
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Jn   reaching  Brookleigh  Hall,    Lamh 
found  the  strange  woman,  Nell  M*Collum, 
nor's  servant  moid,  and  the  carman  awaiting  I 
arrival.     The  magistrate   looked   keenly  tl 
prisoner,  and  immediately  glanced  with  an  < 
flion  of  strong  disgust  at  Nell    M*Coilam* 
other  female   surveyed  Lamh  Laudher  witfc 
interest  evidently  deep ;  after  which  she  whis] 
something  to  Nell,  who  frowned  and   shook 
head,  as  if  dissenting  from  what  she  had  he 
Lamh  Laudher ^  on  his  part,  surveyed  the  fei 
of  the  female  with  an  earnestness  that  seemed  I 
ahsorb  all  sense  of  his  own  disgrace  and  danger. 

"  O'Rorke,"  said  the  magistrate,  **thisi* 
serious  charge  against  you*  I  trust  you  nuy ' 
able  effectually  to  meet  it** 

"  I  must  wait,  your  worship,  till  I  hear  f^^Jl 
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what  it  18  first/*  repEed  Lamh  Laudher,  **  afther 
that  Vm  not  afraid  of  clearin'  myself  from  it.'* 

The  woman  then  detailed  the  circumstances  of 
the  robbery,  which  it  appeared  took  place  at  the 
moment  her  luggage  was  in  the  act  of  being  re- 
moved to  her  room,  after  which  she  added,  rather 
unexpectedly—"  And  now,  your  worship,  1  have 
plainly  stated  the  facts  ;  but  I  must,  in  conscience, 
add,  that  although  this  woman,"  turning  to  Nell 
M'Collum,  '^*i8  of  opinion  that  the  young  man 
before  you  has  robbed  me,  yet  I  cannot  think  he 
did.** 

**  ril  swear,  your  worship,**  said  Nell|  *'  that 
on  passin*  homewards  last  night,  seein'  a  car  wid 
people  about  it,  at  Luke  Connor's  door,  I  stood 
behind  the  porch,  merely  to  thry  if  I  knew  who 
they  wor.  I  seen  this  Lamh  Laudher  wid  a  small 
oak  box  in  his  hands,  an*  1*11  give  my  oath  that  it 
was  open,  an*  that  he  put  his  hand  into  it,  and 
tuck  something  out/* 

"  Pray,  Nell,  how  did  it  happen  that  you  your- 
self were  abroad  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour?*' 
said  the  magistrate- 

"  Every  one  knows  that  Fm  out  at  quare  hours,** 
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f epUed  Nell ;   ^^  Vm   not   like  others.    I  kaoi 
where  I  ought  to  be»  at  all  timed ;  but  last  ctg 
if  your  worship  wishes  to  bear  the  truth,  I 
my  way  to  Andy  Murray's  wake,  the  poor  U4  \ 
was  shepherd  to  the  Neils.*' 
I  **  And  pray,    Nell,'*    said   his    worship,  **ho 
did  you  form  so  sudden  an  acquaintance  with 
respectable  looking  woman  ?" 

"  I  knew  her  for  years,"  said  Nelli  "  Pfei 
her  in  other  parts  of  the  country  often." 

*  *  You  were  more  than  an  hour  with  her  ! 
night — ^were  you  not?"  said  his  worship. 

f *  She  made  me  stay  wid  her/'  said  Nell, 
kase  she  was  a  stranger,  an'  of  coorse  was  gbd  I 
see  a  face  she  knew,  afther  the  fright  she  got,* 

*^  All  very  natural,  Nell ;  but,  in  the  mean  tU 
she  might  easily  have  ehoisen  a  more  re 
associate.  Have  you  actually  lost  the  sura  rfl 
hundred  pounds,  my-good  madam?'* 

*'  I  have  positively  lost  so  much,"  replied 
woman,  "  together  with  the  certificate  of  roj  i 
riage/' 

*'  And  bow  did  you  first  become  acquaioteil  ifw| 
Nell  M'Cgllum?"  he  inquired. 
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The  stranger  was  silent,  and  blushed  deeply  at 
this  question ;  bat  Nell,  with  more  presence  of 
mind,  went  over  to  the  magistrate,  and  whispered 
something  which  cauiied  him  to  start,  look  keenly 
at  her,  and  then  at  the  plaintiff. 

•*  I  must  have  this  confirmed  by  herself,*'  he 
said  in  reply  to  Nell's  disclosure,  ''^otherwise  1 
shall  be  much  more  inclined  to  consider  you  the 
Ihief  than  O'Rorke,  whose  character  has  been 
hitherto  unimpeachable  and  above  suspicion*" 

He  then  beckoned  the  woman  over  to  his  desk, 
and  after  having  first  inquired  if  she  could  write, 
and  being  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  he  placed  a 
slip  of  paper  before  her,  oif  which  was  written — 
**I8  that  unhappy  woman  called  Nell  M*Collum, 
your  mother  ?" 

"  Alas  I  she  is,  sir,"  replied  the  female,  with  a 
deep  expression  of  sorrow.  The  magistrate  then 
appeared  satisfied.  *'  Now,"  said  he,  addressing 
O'Rorke,  *'  state  fairly  and  honestly  what  f/ou  have 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  charge  brought  against  you," 

'*  Please  your  worship,"  said  the  young  man, 
**you  hear  the  woman  say  that  she  brings  no 
charge  against  me ;  but  I  can  prove,  on  oath,  that 
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Nell  M'CoUum  and  her  niece,  Naiise  HK 
along  with  two  men  that  I  don't  knew, 
that  one  was  called  Rody,  met  at  Franklin^t  \ 
with  an  intention  of  robbing,  an*  its  mj 
belief,  of  murdering  this  woman/' 

He  then  detailed  with  great  earneatnets  ^\ 
cideots  and  conversation  of  the  preceding 
U  **  Sir/*  replied  Kell,  with  astonishing  profl 
lieest  ^^  I  can  prove  by  two  witnesses,  that,  • 
longer  ago  than  last  night,  he  said  he  would  1 
to  the  high -road,  in  ordher  to  get  money  to  en 
him  to  marry  EUen  Neil.  Yes,  you  villain,  Na 
M^CoIlum  heard  every  word  that  passed  betwa 
you  and  her  in  the  grassy  quarry  ;  an'  EUeis,  ] 
worship,  can  prove  it  too,  if  she's  sent  for," 

This  had  little  effect  on  the  magistrate,  ^  | 
no  time  placed  any  reliance  on  Nell  s 
he  immediately  however   dispatched   a  au 
for  Nanse  M*Collum. 

The  carman  then  related  all  that  he  knew,  ( 
word  of  which  strongly  corroborated  what 
Laudher  had  said.     He  concluded  by 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  innw 
and  added,  that  accordmg  to  the  best  of  his  I 
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the  box  waa  not  open  when  he  left  it  in  the  plain* 
tiff's  sleepiog-room  above  stairs* 

The  magistrate  again  looked  keenly  and  sue- 
piciously  towards  Nell.  At  thie  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  O'Rorke's  father  and  mother^  accom- 
panied by  some  of  their  friends^  made  their  appear- 
ance* The  old  man,  however,  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  the  vindication  'of  hia  son.  He  stood 
sullenly  silent,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  brows 
knit,  as  much  in  indignation  as  in  sorrow.  Ilie 
grief  of  the  mother  was  louder,  for  she  wept 
audibly. 

Ere  tile  lapse  of  many  oiinutes,  the  constable 
returned,  and  stated  that  Nan^e  was  not  to  be 
found. 

**  She  has  not  been  at  her  master's  bouse  since 
morning,'*  he  observed,  **and  they  don*t  know 
where  she  is,  or  what  has  become  of  her.'' 

The  magistrate  immediately  despatclied  two  of 
the  constables,  with  strict  injunctions  to  secure 
her,  if  possible. 

'■  "In  the  mean  tune,**  he  added,  •'  I  will  order 
fou,  Nell  M*Collum,  to  be  strictly  confined,  until  1 
ascertain  whether  she  can  be   produced   or   not. 
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Your  baimts  may  be  leudied  widi  mmbb  kipQ<^ 

success,  while  you  are  in  darwmrm ;  baft  I 

think  we  might  seek  for  her  in  Tain,  if  ycm 

liberty  to  regulate  her  motions.    I 

he  added,  turning  to  the  stranger,  **  that  yba 

jj  !j  prosecute  one  so  nearly  related  to  yon,  even  if  Jf^ 

had  proof,  which  you  have  not ;  but  I  am 

certain,  that  she  has  been  some  way  or  other 

cemed  in  the  robbery.     You  are  a  modest  iHtor 

resting   woman,  and  I  regret  the  loss  you  haws 

HUbtained.     At  present  there  are  no  grounds  for 

i  committing  any  of  the  parties  charged  with   the 

nj  robbery.     This  unhappy  woman  I  commit  only  as 

jl  a  vagrant,  until  her  niece  is  found,  after  that  we 

g   '  shall  probably  be  able  to   see  somewhat   farther 

into  this  strange  affair." 

'^  Something  tells  me,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger, 
''  that  this  young  man  b  as  innocent  of  the  robbery 
as  the  child  unborn.  It's  not  my  intention  ever  to 
think  of  prosecuting  him.  What  I  have  done  in 
the  matter  was  against  my  own  wishes." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for  the  words  I" 
exclaimed  the  parents  of  O'Rorke,  each  pressing 
her  hand  with  delight  and  gratitude.     The  woman 
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warmly  returned  their  greetings,  but  instantly  felt 
her  bosom  heave  with  a  hysterical  oppression  under 
which  she  sank  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  Lamh 
Laudher  More  and  his  wife  were  proceeding  to 
bring  her  towards  the  door  for  air,  when  Nell 
M'Collum  insisted  on  a  prior  right  to  render  he? 
that  service.  **  Begone,  you  servant  of  the  devil," 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  "your  wicked  breath  is 
bad  about  herj  or  about  any  one  else;  you  won't 
lay  a  hand  upon  her/' 

"  Don't  let  her,  for  heaven's  sake  !*'  said  his 
w'rfe  J  '*  her  eye  will  kill  the  woman  1'* 

"  You  are  not  aware,*'  said  the  magistrate, 
**  that  this  woman  is  her  daughter/' 

"  Whose  daughter,  please  your  honour  ?*'  said 
the  old  man  indignantly. 

**  Nell  M'CoUumX"  he  returned, 

**  It's  as  false  as  belli*'  rejoined  O'Rorke, 
**  beggin'  your  honour  s  pardon  for  sayin*  so.  I 
mean  it's  false  for  Nell,  if  she  says  it.  Nell,  sir, 
never  had  a  daughter,  an*  she  knows  that ;  but  she 
had  a  son,  an*  she  knows  best  what  became  of  him." 

Nell,  however,  resolved  not  to  be  deterred 
from  getting  the  stranger  into  ber  own  bands. 
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Wtb  astonishing  strength  and  fury  she  attempte4l 
to  drag  the  insensifele  creature  from  0'KoAt'!| 
graap;    but   the    magistrate,    disgnited   at 
▼iolenee,  ordered  two  of  the  persotis  present 
hold  her  down. 

At  length  the  woman  began  to  reeoTcr, 
fobbed   aloud,   and  a   copious    flood    of   te 
drenched  her  cheeks,     Nell  ordered  her  to 
herself  from  O'Rorke  and  his  wife  : — 

"Their  hands  are  bad  about  yon*  shed 
claimed^  **  and  their  son  has  robbed  you,  M 
Lave  them,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  po."  ^ 

The   woman  paid  her  no   attention;  oij 
contrary,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  boi«»i 
0*Rorke'8  wife,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  w« 
break, 

"  God  help  me  !**  she  exclaimed  with  t 
sense  of  her  situation,  *^  I  am  an  unhappTi  ifl^ ' 
heart-broken  woman  !     For  many  a  year  I  ki^ 
not  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  friendly  br*iit  ^^ 
weep  on,'* 

She  then  caught  O'Rorke's  hand  and  kisirf* 
affectionately,  after  which  she  wept  lfr«*^^ 
«*  Merciful  heaven  T*  said  she — "oh,  how  writ' 
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ever  be  able  to  meet  my  biuibaadl    and  sucb  ^ 
husband  !  oh,  heavens  pity  me  T* 

Both  0*Rorke  and  hig  wife  stood  over  her  in 
tears.  The  latter  bent  her  head^  kissed  the 
stranger,  and  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 

**May  God  bless  you  T'  said  O'Rorke  himself 
solemnly;  'Hrust  in  Him,  for  he  ran  see  justice 
done  to  you  when  man  fails." 

The  eyes  of  Nell  glared  at  the  group  like  those 
of  an  enraged  tigress ;  she  stamped  her  feet 
upon  the  floor,  and  struck  it  repeatedly  with  her 
stick,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when 
moved  by  strong  and  deadly  passions. 

**  You'll  suffer  for  that,  Mary/*  she  exclaimed; 
"and  as  for  you,  Laroh  Laudher  More,  my  debtee 
not  paid  to  y&u  yet.  Your  son's  a  robber,  an' 
ril  prove  it  before  long ;  every  one  knows  he's 
a  coward  too." 

Mr.  Brookleigh  felt  that  there  appeared  to  be 
something  connected  with  the  transactions  of  the 
preceding  night,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  come  before  him,  that  perplexed 
him  not  a  little.  He  thought  that,  considering 
the  serious  nature  of  the  charge  prefiorred  ag^nst 
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young  O'Rorke,  he  exhibited  an  apathjj 
that  did  not  altogether  argue  innoceu 
uoaettled  suspicioua  entered  hb  mind 
with  sufficient  force  to  fix  with  certaint 
of  those  present^  except  Nell  and  Nan 
lum  who  had  absconded.  If  Nell  we 
woman's  motheri  her  anxiety  to  bring  ths  c 
to  justice  appeared  very  natural.  Tti 
young  0*Rorke's  father,  who  Boemed  i 
history  of  Nell  M*CoUum,  denied  tha 
had  a  daughter.  How  could  h^  be  cerU 
she  had  not,  without  knowing  her  pmi 
thoroughly  ?  These  circumstances  ^M 
rather  strange,  if  not  altogether  incompTm 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  thought  it  ne 
before  they  separated,  to  speak  witli  O' 
family  in  private.  Having  expressed  a 
this  effect,  he  dismissed  tlie  other  parties, 
Nell,  whom  he  intended  to  keep 
the  discovery  of  her  niece. 

**  Pray,''  said  he  to  the  fatlier  of  our 
hero,  "how  do  you  know,  O'Rorke,  tb 
M'Collum  never  had  a  daughter  f 
^    '*  Right  well,  your  honour,     J 
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she  was  a  child ;  ati'  from  that  day  to  this  she  was 
never  six  months  from  this  town  at  a  time.  No, 
no — a  son  she  had,  but  a  daughter  she  never  had/* 

**  Let  me  ask  you,  young  man,  on  what  busl- 
ness  were  you  abroad  last  night  ?     I  expect  you 
^■Kll  answer  me  candidly  ?*' 

•*  It's  no  matther,"  replied  young  Lamh  Laud- 
her  gloomily,  **  my  character's  gone*  I  cannot 
be  worse,  an'  I  will  tell  no  man  how  I  spent  it, 
till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  clearin*  myself/' 

**  If  you  spent  it  innocently,*^  returned  the 
magistrate,  **  you  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  disclosure  we  require/* 

**  I  will  not  raentioB  it,"  said  the  other ;  **  I 
was  disgraced,  an*  that  is  enough.  I  think  hut 
little  of  the  robbery/' 

Brookleigh  understood  him  ;  but  the  last  asser- 
tion, though  it  eitonerated  him  m  the  opinion  of  a 
man  who  knew  something  about  character,  went 
far  in  that  of  his  friends  who  were  present  to 
establish  his  guilts 

They  then  withdrew  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
much  to  young  Lamb  Laudher's  advantage  if 
this  private  interview  had  never  taken  place. 

H  2 
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The  next  morning  O'Rorke  and  his  wife  waits 
[upon  Mr,  Brookleigh  to  state,  that  in  thetl 
ropinion  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  Kberate 
Nell  M'Collum,  provided  he  kept  a  strict 
watch  upon  all  her  motions*  The  magistrate 
instantly  admitted  both  the  force  and  ingenuity  of 
the  thought;  and  after  having  appointed  three 
persona  to  the  task  of  keeping  her  under  su 
iance^  he  set  her  at  large. 

This  was  all  judicious  and  prudent;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  common  rumour,  having  first  pub- 
lished the  fact  of  young  Lamh  Laudher's  cowar- 
fdice,  found  it  an  easy  task  to  associate  his  name 
with  the  robbery.  His  very  father,  after  their  J 
last  conference  with  the  magistrate,  doubted  him;] 
his  friends,  in  the  most  sympathetic  terms,  ex-- 
pressed  their  conviction  of   his  guilt,   and   the 
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natural  consequence  resulting  from  this  wag,  that 
he  found  himself  expelled  from  his  paternal  roofj 
and  absolutely  put  out  of  caste •  The  tide  of  ill 
fame,  in  fact,  set  in  no  strongly  against  him,  that 
EUen^  startled  as  she  had  been  hy  his  threat  of 
taking  to  the  highway,  doubted  him.  Tlie  poor 
young  man,  in  truth,  led  a  miserable  life. 
Nanse  M'CoUum  had  not  been  found,  and  the 
unfavourable  rumour  was  Btill  at  its  height,  when 
one  morning  the  town  arose  and  found  the  walls 
and  streets  placarded  with  what  was  in  those 
days  known  as  the  fatal  challenge  of  the  dead 
boxbeI 

This  method  of  intimating  his  arrival  had 
always  been  peculiar  to  that  individual,  who  was 
a  roan  of  colour.  No  person  ever  discovered  the 
means  by  which  he  placarded  his  dreadful  chal- 
lenge. In  an  age  of  gross  superstition,  numerous 
were  the  rumours  and  opinions  promulgated  con- 
cerning this  circumstance.  The  general  impres- 
sion was,  that  an  evil  spirit  attended  him,  by 
whose  agency  his  advertisements  were  put  up  at 
night,  A  law,  it  is  said,  then  existed,  that  when 
a  pugilist  arrived  in  any  tow  n,  he  might  claim  the 


tradition  be  true,  had  the  privilej 
the  place,  not  the  mode  and  reguL 
Accordingly  the  scene  of  contest 
ed  by  the  Dead  Boxer  was  the 
the  town,  beside  a  new  made  gr 
expense.  The  epithet  of  the  I 
been  given  to  him,  in  consequei 
fatal  stroke  by  which  he  had  b 
every  antagonist  who  dared  to 
cisely  on  the  same  principle  ths 
marksman  a  decui  shot ;  and  the 
selected,  and  the  grave  preparf 
denote  the  fatality  incurred  by  th< 
into  a  contest  with  him.  He  was 
athletic  sports,  but  was  never  knc 
cate  the  secret  of  the  fatal  blow ; 
the  sword  exercise,  at  which  he  w 
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celebrated  a  character.  The  Dead  Boxer,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  to 
gratify  this  natural  propensity.  He  walked  out 
from  the  head  inn,  where  he  had  stopped,  atten- 
ded by  his  servant,  merely,  it  would  appear,  to 
satisfy  them  as  to  the  very  slight  chance  which 
the  stoutest  of  them  had  in  standing  before  a  man 
whose  blow  was  so  fatal,  and  whose  frame  so 
prodigiously  herculean. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour  at  which  he 
deemed  proper  to  make  his  appearance,  and  as 
it  happened  also  to  be  the  market-day  of  the 
town,  the  crowd  which  followed  him  was  unpre- 
cedented. The  old  and  young,  the  hale  and 
feeble  of  both  sexes,  all  rushed  out  to  see,  with 
feelings  of  fear  and  wonder,  the  terrible  and  far- 
famed  Dead  Boxer.  The  report  of  his  arrival 
had  already  spread  far  and  wide  into  the  countyi 
and  persons  belonging  to  every  class  and  rank  of 
life  might  be  seen  hastening  on  horseback,  and 
more  at  full  speed  on  foot,  that  they  might  if 
possible  catch  an  early  glimpse  of  him.  The 
most  sporting  characters  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry    of  the   county,  fightmg-peera,  fire-eaters, 


men  of  renown  within  a  distri< 
miles,  all  jostled  each  other  in 
and  if  possible  to  have  speech  of. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  that  < 
reference  to  him,  nor  a  convers 
the  topic  of  which  was  not  the  ] 
the  town  every  window  was  fil 
straining  to  get  a  view  of  him ; 
of  the  houses,  the  dead  walls, 
gates,  and  available  eminences  m 
way  along  which  he  went.  Havi 
lated  the  town,  he  returned  to  \ 
which,  as  we  have  said,  stooc 
front  of  his  inn.  Here,  attend 
personally  published  his  challenj 
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musicians  played  a  dead  march^  and  there  was 
certaiul}*  something  wild  and  fearful  id  the  asso- 
ciation produced  by  these  strains  of  death  and 
the  fatality  of  encountering  him.  This  challenge 
be  repeated  at  the  same  place  and  hour  during 
three  successive  days,  after  which  he  calmly 
awaited  the  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  certain  circumstances  came 
to  light,  which  not  only  developed  many  cruel  and 
profligate  traits  in  his  disposition,  but  also  enabled 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  ascertain 
several  facts  relating  to  his  connections,  which  in 
no  small  degree  astonished  them.  The  candid 
and  modest  female  whose  murder  and  robbery  had 
been  planned  by  Nell  M'CoUum,  resided  with  him 
as  his  wife;  at  least  if  he  did  not  acknowledge 
her  as  such,  no  person  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  her  mild  and  gentle  deportment,  ever 
for  a  moment  conceived  her  capable  of  living  with 
him  in  any  other  character.  His  conduct  to  het^ 
however,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme,  nor  was  his 
open  and  unmanly  cruelty  lessened  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  having  lost  the  money  which  he 
had    accumulated*       With    Nell    M*Collum    he 


'  if  the  Dead  Boter. 
ad  mm^j  fed- 
iflg  bad  girea  him  too  strong  a  hold  upon  Ike 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  to  be  at  oaoe  db^ 
carded  bj  them  from  pobhc  conTer8atio&  as  an 
indifferent  person.  His  conduct  filled  them  with 
wonder,  it  is  true ;  but  although  the  general  tone 
of  fieliQg  respecting  the  robbery  was  decidedly  in 
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his  favour,  yet  there  still  existed  among  the  public, 
particularly  in  the  faction  that  was  hostile  to  him, 
enough  of  doubt,  openly  expressed,  to  render  it 
a  duty  to  avoid  him  ;  particularly  when  this  formi- 
dable suspicion  was  joined  to  the  notorious  fact  of 
bk  cowardice  in  the  recounter  with  Meehaul  Neil. 
Both  subjects  were  therefore  discussed  with  pro- 
bably an  equal  interest :  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  rumour  of  Lamh  Laudher*8  cowardice  would 
alone  have  occasioned  him,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  drew  it  forth,  to  be  avoided 
and  branded  with  contumely.  There  was,  in  fact, 
then  in  existence  among  the  rival  factious  of 
Ireland  much  of  the  military  sense  of  honour 
which  characterizes  the  British  army  at  this  day ; 
nor  is  tWa  spirit  even  yet  wholly  exploded  from 
our  humble  countrymen.  Poor  Lamh  Laudher 
was,  therefore,  an  exile  from  his  fatber*s  house, 
repnlsed  and  avoided  by  all  who  had  formerly 
been  intimate  with  him. 

There  was  another  individual,  however,  who 
deeply  sympathized  in  all  he  felt,  because  she 
knew  that  for  her  sake  it  had  been  incurred; 
we  allude  to  EUen  Neil.     Sldco  the  night  of  their 
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Isst  interview,  she  too  had  been  scmptiloQi 
watched  by  her  relations.  But  what  TigUatic«< 
surpass  the  ingeimity  of  love?  Akbough 
former  treacherous  confidant  had  abscoiuled»  l^ 
the  incident  of  the  Dead  Boater's  arrival  had  I 
the  means  of  supplying  her  with  a  friendt 
whose  bosom  she  felt  that  she  could  pour  (mit 
the  anxieties  of  her  heart.  This  was  no 
than  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife ;  and  there  wi 
peculiarity  in  the  interest  which  she  took  in  I 
distresses,  that  it  was  only  a  return  of  the  14 
pathy  which  Ellen  felt  in  the  unhappy 
BufTerings.  The  conduct  of  her  bnshind 
indefensible  ;  for  whUe  he  treated  her  with  3 
ful  barbarity,  it  was  evident  that  his  bad  pa 
and  his  judgment  were  at  variance,  with 
to  the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  her  < 
In  her  honesty  he  placed  every  confidence, 
permitted  her  to  manage  his  money  and  Hg^ 
his  expenses;  but  this  was  merely  becauw  i 
frugality  and  economic  habits  gratified  his  l 
mony,  and  fostered  one  of  his  strongest 
which  was  avarice.  There  was  sometbidg  1 
this  amiable  creature  that  won  powerfuUy  ^ 
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the  affections  of  Ellen  Neil ;  and  in  entrusting 
ber  with  the  secret  of  her  lo?e,  slie  felt  asdured 
that  she  had  not  misplaced  it.  Their  private  con- 
versations, therefore,  were  frequent,  and  their 
communications  unreserved  on  both  sides,  so  far 
as  woman  can  bestow  confidence  and  friendship  on 
the  subject  of  her  affections  or  her  duty. — This 
intimaey  did  not  long  escape  the  prying  eyes  of 
Nell  M'Collum,  who  soon  took  means  to  avail 
herself  of  it  for  purposes  which  will  shortly 
become  evident. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  evening  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Dead  Boxer  had  published  his  challenge, 
that,  having  noticed  Nell  from  a  window  as  she 
passed  the  inn,  he  dispatched  a  waiter  with  a 
message  that  she  should  be  sent  up  to  him.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  hag  had  been  several  times  with  his 
wife,  on  whom  she  laid  serious  injunctions  never 
to  disclose  to  her  husband  the  relationship  between 
them*  The  woman  had  never  done  so,  for  in  fact 
the  acknowledgment  of  Nell,  as  her  mother, 
would  have  been  to  any  female  whose  feelings  ha^i 
not  been  made  callous  by  the  world,  a  painful  and 
distressing  task.     Nell  was  the  more  anxious  on 
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**  Diououl^  man,  but  Tm  afeard  to  tell  you, 
for  fraid  you'd  kill  me." 

"Tut,  Nelly — Td  not  strike  an  Obeah-woman,** 
said  be  laugbing. 

'*  I  suspett  foul  play  between  him  an' — fier  /" 

«Eh?     Fury  of  hell,  no.'* 

**  He*8  very  handsome,"  said  the  other,  '*  an* 
young — far  younger  than  you  are,  by  thirteen — ^**- 

**  Go  on — go  on^"  said  the  Dead  Boxer,  inter- 
rupting her,  and  clenching  his  fist,  whilst  his  eyes 
literally  glowed  like  Uve  coals,  **go  on — I'll  mur- 
der him  ;  but  not  till — ^yes,  111  murder  him  at  a 
blow.  I  will  j  but  no — ^not  till  you  secure  the 
money ^r^^.  If  I  give  him  the  blow — thb  box 
—  I  might  never  get  it,  granny.  A  dead  man 
gives  back  nothing." 

"  I  suspect/'  replied  Nell,  *'  arra^hid — that  is, 
the  money — is  in  other  hands.  Lord  presarve  us ! 
but  it*8  a  wicked  world,  blackey  !" 

"  Wliere  is  it  ?*'  said  the  Boxer,  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  manner  resembling  that  of  a  man  who 
was  ready  to  sink  to  perdition  for  bis  wealth. 
**  Devil !  and  furies  I  where  is  it  ?** 

"  Whei^  is  it  ?'*  said  the  imperturbable  Nell ; 
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*<  why  manim  a  i^eak^  man^  sure  you  don*t  think  thsC 
/  know  Inhere  it  is?  I  suspect  that  your  latiidkinfs 
daughter,  his  raal  sweetheart,  knows  aomet 
about  it ; — ^but  thin,  you  see,  I  can  pra^e  Roi 
1  only  suspect.  We  must  watch  aa*  wait* — T 
know  she  wouldn*t  prosecute  him.'* 

*'  We  mil  watch  an'  wait— but  111  finish 
Tell  m^,  Nell — ^fury  of  hell,  woman — can  it  be 
possible — no — well — 1*11  murder  him^  tJiough  ; 
but  can  it  be  possible  that  ^he*  guiltj^  ?  eh  ?  She 
wouldn't  prosecute  him  ! — No— no — ahe  would 
not  !•' 

**  She  is  not  worthy  of  you,  blackey.       \jo 
save  us !     Well,    throth,     I   remiraber   whin 
wor  in  Lord   S — 's  ;  you  were  a  fine    young 
of  your  colour.     I  did  something  for   the   yoi 
Lord  in  my  way  then,  an'  1  used  to    say,  w" 
I  called  to  se«  het^  that  you  wor  a  beauty,  barri 
the  face.     Sure  enough,  there  was  no  lie    in  thai 

Well — that  was  before  you  tuck  to  the  fightiii' 

but  Tm  ravin\     Whisper,    man.     If   you    do' 
what  I'm  sayin',  watch  the  north  corner  of  tite 
orchard  about   nine  to-night,    an'    you'll    see   a 
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xneetin'  between  her  an'  0*Rorke. — God  be  wid 
you  1     I  must  go.** 

,  T 'VStop  !"  8aid  the  Boxer ;  "  don*t— hut  do  get 
a  charm  for  the  money**' 

**  Good-by,"  said  Nell;  '*  you  a  heart  wid 
your  money  I  No ;  damnlw  sherry  od  the  charm 
ever  1*11  get  you,  till  you  show  more  spunk*  You  I 
My  curse  on  the  money,  man,  when  your  dis- 
grace is  consarued  !'* 

Nell  passed  rapidly,  and  with  evident  indigna- 
tion, out  of  the  room  ;  nor  could  any  entreaty  on 
the  part  of  the  Dead  Boxer  induce  her  to  return 
and  prolong  the  dialogue. 

She  had  said  enough,  however,  to  produce  In 
his  bosom  torments  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
damned.  In  several  of  tht'ir  preceding  dialogues, 
she  had  impressed  him  with  a  belief  that  young 
Lamh  Laudher  was  the  person  who  had  robbed 
his  w  ife  ;  and  now  to  the  hatred  tliat  originated  in 
a  spirit  of  avarice,  she  added  the  deep  and  deadly 
one  of  jealousy-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dead 
Boxer  had,  iu  fact,  begun  to  feel  the  influence 
,of  .  £IIen  ^qxVb  beauty;  aud  perhaps  nothing 
would  have  given  him  greater  satisfaction  than 
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Boval  of  a  woman  whcMn  he  oo  longer  \m^ 
eBoepI  Cor  tboae  firtues  whicfa  enabled  him  to  i^ 
cuniulate  money.  And  now,  too,  had  heaoequil 
iu  the  removal  of  his  double  rtvalt 

a,  be  considered  th»  spoliator  of  hU  hoi 
pn>pefty.  The  loss  of  this  money  certainly 
him  to  the  doul^  and  caused  his  uofortunaie  < 
to  auSer  a  tenfold  degree  of  peraecnlioQ 
misery.  When  to  this  we  add  bis  eudden 
for  Ellen  Keil^  we  may  easily  conceive  what 
must  haffe  endured.  Nell,  at  all  eventa, 
satisfied  that  she  had  shaped  the  strong  pa 
of  her  savage  dupe  in  the  way  besi  calcolatvd^^ 
gratify  that  undnng  spirit  of  vengeance 
she  bad  so  long  nurtured  against  the  famtly  I 
Lamh  Laudher.  The  Dead  Boxer,  too, 
determined  to  prosecute  hb  amour  with 
Neil,  not  more  to  gratify  his  lawless  affeetton  1 
her,  than  his  twofold  hatred  of  Lamb  LaadbfKJ 


At  length  nine  o'clock  arrived,  and  the 
must  change   to  the  northern  part   of  Sh 
Neil's  orchard.     The  Dead   Boxer  threw  a  i 
around  him,  and  issuing  through  the  back  d^^ 
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the  inn,  entered  the  garden,  which  was  separated 
from  the  orchard  only  by  a  low  clipped  hedge  of 
joung  whitethorn,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
a  small  gate.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  the  orchard, 
and  from  behind  its  low  wall  he  perceived  a  female 
proceeding  to  the  northern  side  muffled  like  him- 
mU  in  a  cloak  which  he  immediately  recognised 
to  be  that  of  his  wife.  His  teeth  became  locked 
together  with  the  most  deadly  resentment ;  his 
features  twitched  with  the  convulsive  spasms  of 
rage,  and  his  nostrils  were  distended  Kb  if  his 
victims  stood  already  within  his  grasp.  He  in* 
stantly  threw  himself  over  the  wall,  and  nothing 
but  the  crashing  weight  of  his  tread  could  have 
saved  the  lives  of  the  two  unsuspecting  persons 
before  him.  Startled,  however,  by  the  noise  of 
his  footsteps,  Lamh  Laudher  turned  round  to 
observe  who  it  was  that  followed  them,  and  im- 
mediately the  massy  and  colossal  black,  now 
stripped  of  his  cloak — for  he  had  thrown  it  aside — 
stood  in  their  presence.  The  female  instinctively 
drew  the  cloak  round  her  face,  and  Lamh  Landher 
was  about  to  ask  why  he  followed  them,  when  the 
Boxer  approached  him  in  an  attitude  of  assault. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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With  a  calmness  almost  iniparalteled  under  ibt 
circumstanceft,  Lamh  Laudher  desired  the  female 
bjr  tic  means  to  cling  to  him. 

^  *f  If  you  do,"  said  he,  **  I  am  murdered  wfc«» 
I  stand/' 

,..  **  Noi"  ahe  shriekedt  '*  you  shall  apt.-- 
Stand  back,  man;  stand  back.  If  yau  iminifr 
him  I  will  take  care  you  ahall  suffer  for  it 
Stand    back*       Lamh     Laudher    never    tnjufed 

,;  V**  Ha!**  exclaimed  the  Boxer  in  reply;  wbr, 
>irhat  is  this?     Who  have  we  here?'* 

Ellen,  for  it  was  she,  had  already  thrown  back 
^e  cloak  from  her  features,  and  stepped  forward 
between  them. 

«  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  you,"  said  the  black* 
^  **  and  so  may  be.  Come,  /  shall  coodQCi  you 
^  |iome/'  ,« H 

He  caught  her  arm  as  he  spoke^  and  drew  b^' 
over  to  his  side  like  an  infant. 

**  Come,  my  pretty  girl,  come  ;  I  wiU  trftti 
ypu  tenderly,  and  all  I  shall  ask  is  a  kiaa  ia  le* 
turn.  Here,  young  fellow,"  said  be  to  Lamh 
Laudhor,  with  a  sense  of  bitter  triumph,  *«  1  will 
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you  that  one  black  kiss  is  worth  two  white 
ones." 

Heavy,  hard,  and  energetic  was  the  blow 
which  the  Dead  Boxer  received  upon  the  temple, 
as  the  reply  of  Lamh  Laudher,  and  dead  was  the 
crash  of  his  tremendous  body  on  the  earth.  Ellen 
looked  around  her  with  amazement. 

**  Come/*  said  she,  seizing  her  lover*8  arm, 
and  dragging  him  oom  ard  :  "  gracious  heaven  ! 
I  hope  you  haven*t  killed  him.  Come,  John  j  the 
time  is  short,  and  we  muat  make  the  most  of  it. 
That  villain  J  as  I  tould  you  before,  is  a  villain. 
Oh  1  if  you  knew  it  I — John^  I  have  been  the 
manes  of  your  disgrace  and  suffering,  but  I  am 
willing  to  do  what  1  can  to  remedy  that.  In  your 
disgrace,  Ellen  will  be  ready,  in  four  days  from 
thi^t  to  become  your  wife,  John,  come  to  meet 
roe  no  more.  I  will  send  that  villain*s  innocent 
wife  to  your  aunt  Alley's,  where  you  now  live. 
/  didn't  expect  to  see  yon  myself ;  but  I  got  au 
opportunity,  and  besides  she  was  too  unwell  to 
bring  my  message,  which  was  to  let  you  know 
what  I  now  tell  you." 

John,  ere  he  replied,  looked  behind  him  at  the 
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name  is  fair  and  clear,  an'  without  spot,  can  ^i^ 
be  my  wife.  Good  night,  dearest;  in  every 
thing  but  that  J  I'll  be  guided  by  you." 

They  then  separated,  and  immediately  the 
Dead  Boxer,  like  a  drunken  man,  went  tottering, 
rather  crest-fallen,  towards  tbe  inn.  On  reaohing 
his  own  room,  his  rage  appeared  quite  ungovern- 
able; he  stormed,  stamped,  and  raved,  on  re- 
flectmg  that  any  one  was  able  to  knock  him  down. 
He  called  for  brandy  and  water,  with  a  curse  to 
the  waiter,  swore  deeply  between  every  sip,  and 
ultimately  despatched  another  messenger  for  Nell 
jy^'CoUum. 

^*  That  Obeah  woman's  playing  on  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ^'  because  my  face  is  black,  she  thinks 
me  a  fool.  Furies !  I  neither  know  what  she 
is,  nor  who  the  other  is  I     But  I  will  know." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied  Nell, 
gliding  into  the  apartment — "  You  can  say  little, 
Uacky,  or  think  little,  avourneen,  that  •/'//not 
know.  As  to  who  she  is,  you  needn't  ax — she 
won't  be  long  troublin'  you  ;  an'  in  regard  of  my- 
self, I'm  what  you  see  me,  an'  somethin'  over  an'  . 
Above.     So  don't  vex  me.     Arra,  dher  ma  cfiuirp^ 
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mafi  alive,  I  could  lave  you  in  one  ii%bttliat  ilwf 
m  his  first  6r<?^jMa  (small  clothes)  could  bAtu^ 
marrow  out  of  you.** 

*^  WTiere  did  you  come  from  now,  granny  ?*' 
*'  From  her  room  sick — that  was  irliai 

prevf:nted  her  frora  Lamb  Laudher/* 

**  Granny,  do  you  ki  ho  she  is  ?     Tm  timl 

of  her— sick  of  her-'* 

^^  You  know  enough  .  it  her  to  satiaff  y 
Wasn't  she  a  heautiful  erature  when  Lady  S  — 
tuck  her  Into  the  family,  an'  reared  ber  till  she  wis 
fit  to  wait  upon  herself,  Wam't  you  then  sarvant 
to  the  ould  Lord,  an'  didn't  I  make  her  marry  you, 
something  against  her  will  too ;  but  she  did  it  to 
plase  me.  That  was  before  "  buildin'  churdiM,* 
druv  you  out  of  the  family,  an'  made  you  take  to 
the  fightin*  trade."  ; 

^'Granny,  you  must  bring  this  young  fellow 
across  me.  Blood  I  woman,  do  you  know  what 
he  did  ?  He  knocked  me  down,  granny — atruek 
me  senseless!  Fury  of  belli  Mel  Only  for 
attempting  to  kiss  his  sweetheart!*' 

«Ha!"  said  Nell  bitterly,  "keep  that  to  your^ 
self,  for  heaven's  sake  !     Dher  ma  xhuirp,  maD,  if 
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it  was  known,  his  name  'ud  be  higher  up  than  ever. 
Be  my  sowl,  any  how^  that  was  the  Lamh  Laudher 
bhwf  my  boy,  an'  what  that  is,  is  well  known. 
The  devil  carse  him  for  it  I" 

^  Granny,  you  must  assist  me  in  three  things. 
Find  a  clue  to  the  money — bring  this  fellow  in  my 
way,  as  you  prombed — and  help  me  with  the  land- 
lord's daughter." 

"Is  there  nothin' else?" 

"What?" 

"  She's  sick:' 

«  Well,  let  her  die  then— /don't  care." 

"  In  the  other  things  I  will  help  you,"  said  Nell ; 
"  but  you  must  clear  your  own  way  there.  I  can 
do  every  thing  but  tliat.  I  have  a  son  myself,  an' 
my  hands  is  tied  against  blood  till  I  find  him  out. 
I  could  like  to  see  some  people  withered,  but  I 
can't  kill." 

"  Well,  except  her  case,  we  understand  one 
another.     Good  night)  then.'* 

'^  You  must  work  that  for  yourself.  Good 
night." 


CHAPTER  VT. 


Ik  the  mean  time  a  circumstance 
scarcely  any  person  who  beard  it  < 
lieve.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
bouse  of  Lamh  Laudher  More  ' 
with  an  immense  crowd,  and  t 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  peculiai 
excitement.  Groups  met,  stood, 
costed  each  other  upon  some  topi< 
excited  equal  interest  and  astonisbi 
Lamh  LAunHsa  Oob  had  cu 
Dead  Boxer  I 

TniA.      On  thiii:  mnmincF.  At  Jin 


his  name,  he  formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of 
sending  him  a  challenge.  In  very  few  words  he 
stated  his  intention  to  the  Sovereign,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  insaiie. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  that  gentleman ;  "  go  home, 
O'Rorke,  and  banish  the  idea  out  of  your  head ; 
it  is  madness/' 

^*  But  I  say  yes^  yes^  with  great  respect  to  you, 
»»"  obeerved  Lamh  Laudher.  '^  I've  been  ba- 
aished  from  my  father's  house,  and  treated  with 
seom  by  all  that  know  me,  because  they  think  me 
a  coward.  Now,  I'll  let  them  know  I'm  no 
coward." 

*^  But  you  will  certainly  be  killed,"  said  the 
Sovereign. 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  observed  the  young  man  ; 
^^at  all  events,  I'd  as  soon  be  dead  as  livin'  in 
disgrace.  I'll  thank  you,  sir,  as  the  head  of  the 
town,  to  let  the  black  know  that  Lamh  Laudher 
Oge  will  fight  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the " 

*'  My  mind's  made  up  to  fight,"  said  the  other, 
intermpting  him.     *^  No  power  on  earth  will  pre^ 
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vent  me,  sir.     So,  if  you  don't  choose  to«i»* 
challengOj  111  bring  it  myself/* 

The  Sovereign  shook  his  head,  as  if  cmf^  I 
of  what  the  result  must  be. 

"That  is  enough,'*  said  he  ;  *'as  you  mM 
on  your  own  destruction,  the  challenge  ti 
given ;  but  I  trust  you  will  think  better  of  it" 

•*  Let  him  know  if  you  please,'^  added  Liti 
Laudher,  **that  on  to-morrow  at  twelve  tfd 
we  must  fight/* 

The  magiatrate  nodded,  and  Lamh  Liudb 
immediately  took  his  leave.  In  a  short  tinKJ  i 
iiitelligence  spread.  From  the  sovereign  it  p* 
to  his  clerk,  from  the  clerk  to  the  other  menih 
of  the  corporation  ;  and,  ere  an  hour,  the  town' 
in  a  blaze  with  the  intelligence. 

"  Did   you   hear   what  s   reported  ?'*   was 
general  question, 

Letmh  Laudher  Ope  has  cfmRent^ed  the  D^ 
Boxer  ! 

The  reader  already  knows  how  bitterly  puJ^^ 
opinion  had  set  in  against  our  humble  hero;  ^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  in  terms  gufficiaJwf 
vivid,  the  rapid  and  powerful  re-aetion  which  »o» 
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took  place  in  bis  favour.  Every  one  pitied  him, 
praised  bim,  remembered  bis  former  prowess,  apd 
after  finding  some  palliative  for  bis  degrading  in- 
terview witb  Meehaul  Neil,  concluded  witb  ex- 
pressing  a  firm  conviction  that  be  bad  undertaken 
a  fatal  task.  Wben  the  rumour  bad  reacbed  his 
parents,  die  blood  ran  cold  in  their  veins,  and 
their  natural  affection,  now  roused  into  energy, 
grasped  at  an  object  that  was  about  to  be  violently 
removed  from  it.  Their  friends  and  neighbours, 
as  we  have  stated,  came  to  their  bouse  for  the 
purpose  of  dissuading  their  son  against  so  rash 
and  terrible  an  undertaking. 

"  It  mustn't  be,"  said  they,  "  for  whatever  was 
over  him  wid  Meehaul  Neil,  we  know  now  he's 
ho  coward,  an'  that's  enough.  We  musn't  see 
bim  beat  dead  before  our  eyes,  at  all  events,  where 
is  he?" 

"  He's  at  his  aunt's,"  replied  the  father ;  "  un- 
dher  this  roof  he  says  he  will  never  come,  tiU  his 
fame  is  cleared.  Heavens  abo?e  I  For  him  to 
Itbink  of  fightiu'  a  man  that  kills  every  one  be  fights 
widl" 

The  mother's  outcries  were  violent,   as  were 


Ina  haxid,  and  with  an  mfirm  Toke  i 

'*  GtTe  me  tout  hand,  John.     Too're 
to  your  father's  heart  an'  your  father's  roof  mKt 
nore. 

The  son  pat  his  arms  across  his  hreasly  aad 
bowed  bis  head  respectfully,  bat  dedmed  r»- 
ceiring  his  father's  hand. 

^*  Not,  father — father  dear — not  till  my  name  is 
cleared." 

^^  John,"  said  the  old  man  now  in  tear%  ^  «iU 
you  refuse  me  i  You  are  my  only  son,  my  ody 
child,  an'  I  cannot  lose  you.  Your  name  u 
cleared." 
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''Father/'  said  the  son,  ^'  I've  sworn  ;  it's  now 
too  late.  Mj  heai%  father,  has  beeo  cruahed  by 
-what  hi8  happened  lately.  I  found  httle  charity 
amoiq^  my  friends.  I  say,  I  cannot  diange  my 
mind,  for  I've  swoni  to  fight  him.  And  even  if  I 
had  not  sworn,  I  couldn't,  as  a  man,  but  do  it^  for 
he  has  insulted  them  that  I  love  better  than  mf 
own  life.  I  knew  you  would  want  to  persuade  me 
agunst  what  I'm  doin' — an'  that  was  why  I  bound 
myself  this  mornin'  by  an  oath." 

The  mother,  who  had  been  detained'  a  few 
minutes  behind  them,  now  entered,  and  on  hearing 
that  he  had  refused  to  d^ine  the -battle,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Who  says  that  Lamb  Laudher  Oge  won't  obey 
his  mother  ?  Who  dare  say  it  ?  Wasn't  he  ever  an' 
always  an  obadient  son  to  me  an'  his  father?  I  won't 
believe  that  lie  of  my  boy,  no  more  than  I  ever  be- 
fiered  a  word  of  what  was  sed  aginst  him.  Shaum 
Oge  arooTij  you  won't  refuse  me,  avillish.  What  'ud 
become  of  me,  avich  ma  ckree^  if  you  fight  him? 
Would  you  have  the  mother's  heart  broken,  an' 
our  roof  childless  all  out  ?     We  lost  one  as  it  i 
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**  Do  not,"  he  added,  •*  either  vex  me,  or  sink 
my  spirits.  I'm  sworn,  an'  I'll  fight  hiin.  That's 
my  mind,  and  it  will  not  change." 

The  whole  party  felt,  by  the  energy  and  deci- 
sion with  which  he  pronounced  the  last  words, 
that  he  was  immovable.  His  resolution  filled 
them  with  melancholy,  and  an  absolute  sense  of 
death.  They  left  him,  therefore,  in  silence,  wirti 
the  exception  of  his  parents,  whose  grief  was 
bitter  and  excessive. 

When  the  Dead  Boxer  heard  that  he  had  been 
challenged,  he  felt  more  chagrin  than  satisfaction, 
for  his  avarice  was  disappointed;  but  when  he 
understood  from  those  members  of  the  corporation 
who  waited  on  him,  that  Lamb  Laudher  was  the 
challenger,  the  livid  fire  of  mingled  rage  and 
triumph  which  blazed  in  his  large  blood-shot  eyes 
absolutely  frightened  the  worthy  burghers. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,*'  said  he—"  here,  Joe,  I 
desire  you  to  go  and  get  a  coffin  made,  six  feet 
long  and  properly  wide — we  will  give  him  room 
enough  ;  tehee  t  tehee  I  tehee  ! — ah  !  tdiee  ! 
tehee !  tehee  I  I'm  glad,  gentlemen. — Herr  I 
agh!  tehee!  tehee  1  I'm  glad,  Fm  gladr 
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proof  that  the  challenge  was  accepted,  he  ordered 
a.Uack  flag»  which  he  carried  about  with  him,  to 
wave  from  a  window  of  the  inn,  a  circumstance 
which  thrilled  all  who  saw  it  with  an  awful  cer- 
ttjioiy  of  Lamh  Laudher's  death.  He  then  gave 
orders  for  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  and  a  dead 
lOfurch  to  be  played  before  him,  whilst  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  town  and  back,  conversing  occasion- 
ally with  some  of  those  who  immediately  surround- 
ed hioL  When  he  arrived  nearly  opposite  the 
market4iouse,  some  person  pointed  out  to  him  a 
small  hut  that  stood  in  a  situation  isolated  from 
the  other  houses  of  the  street 

^*  There,''  added  his  informant,  ^*  is  the  house 
where  Lamh  Laudher  Oges  aunt  lives,  and 
where  he  himself  has  lived  since  he  left  his 
father's;* 

.  ^^  Ah !"  said  the  black  pausing,  ^^  is  he  within, 
do  you  think  ?'' 

One  of  the  crowd  immediately  inquired,  and 
replied  to  him  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Will  any  of  you,"  continued  the  boxer, 
'<  bring  me  over  a  half-hundred  weight  from  the 
market  crane?     I  will  show  this  fellow  what  a 
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poor  chance  he  has.     If  be  is  sa  strong  in  tiui  j 
arm  and  active  as  is  reported,   I  de^re  he 
imtt&le  me.     Let  the  music  stop  a  inomeDt.'' 

The  crowd  was  dow  on  tiptoe,  and  all 
were  stretched  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
stood  hefore  them,  in  order  to  see,  if  po 
what  the  feat  could  be  which  he  intended  tof 
form.  Having  received  the  half-hundred 
from  the  hands  of  the  man  who  brought  it,  1 
approached  the  widow' s  cottage,  and  sent  in  i 
person  to  apprize  Lamh  Laudher  of  his  intaiti 
to  throw  it  over  the  house,  and  to  request  thit) 
would  witness  this  proof  of  his  strength. 
Laudher  delayed  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
Boxer  stood  in  the  now  silent  crowds  awaittn||) 
appearance,  when  accidentally  glancing  ifl 
door,  he  started  as  if  stung  by  a  serpeit^ 
flash  and  a  glare  of  his  fierce  blazing  ey«ii 
lowed, 

"  Ha !  damnation  1  true  as  hell !"  he  exclj 
"  she's  with  him  I     Ha  ! — the  Obeah  woman  i 
right — the  Obeah  woman  was  right.     Guilt,  pAj 
guUtI     HaP' 

With  terror  and  fury  upon    his   huge  i^j 
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features,  be  advanoed  a  step  or  two  into  the  cot* 
Uge,  and  in  a  voice  that  resembled  the  under- 
growl  of  an  enraged  bull,  said  to  his  wife,  for  it 
was  she — *^  You  will  nether  repeat  this — I  am 
aware  of  you ;  I  know  you  now  I  Fury  I  prepare 
yourself;  I  say  so  to  both.  Hal"  Neither  she 
nor  Lamh  Laudher  had  an  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing to  him,  for  he  ran  in  a  mood  perfectly  savage 
to  the  half-hundred  weight,  which  he  caught  by 
the  ring,  whirled  it  round  him  two  or  three  times, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mob  who  were 
crowded  about  him,  flung  it  over  the  roof  of  the 
cottage. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  just  left  the  cabin  in  time 
to  witness  the  feat,  as  well  as  to  observe  more 
closely  the  terrific  being  in  his  full  strength  and 
fury,  with  whom  he  was  to  wage  battle  on  the 
following  day.  Those  who  watched  his  counte- 
nance, observed  that  it  blanched  for  a  moment, 
and  that  the  colour  came  and  went  upon  his 
cheek. 

"Now,  young  fellow,"  said  the  Boxer,  "get 
.  behind  the  cabin  and  throw  back  the  weight." 
Lamh  Laudher  hesitated,  but  ultimately  was 
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proceeding  to  make  the  attempt,  when  a  vdd 
from  the  crowd,  in  tones  that  were  erid<« 
disguised,  shouted — 
^'  "'Don't  be  a  fool,  young  man ;  husband  pi 
strength,  for  you  will  want  it." 

The   Dead   Boxer  started  again — *'Harl 
exclaimed,  after  listening  acutely,  **fiiTyofl 
are  you  there?  ha !     1*11  grasp  you  yet,  tho^g! 

The  young  man,  however,  felt  the  propria i 
this  friendJy  caution. — **  The  person  who  spoke  I 
right,*'  said  he,  "  whoever  he  is,  I  will  bu 
my  strength/'  and  he  passed  again  into  the  < 

The  Boxer*8  countenance  exhibited  dark 
flitting  shadows  of  rage-     lliat  which  in  an  1 
pean  cheek  would  have  been  the  rediiea<»  of  *t«p 
resentment,  appeared  on  his,  as  the  scarlet  bloo^ 
struggled  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  his  complex! 
rather  like  a  tincture  that  seemed  to  horrot  ^ 
character   more  from   the   darkness   of  his 
than   from   the  colour   of   his   skin.     His  hn 
black  and  lowering  as  a  thunder-cloud,  hung  iai 
fully  over  his  eyes,  which  he  turned  upon 
Laudher  when  entering  the  hut,  as  if  h«^  (^^^ 
have  stiixck  him    dead    with    a   look 
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desired  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  dead  march  to 
be  resumed,  he  proceeded  along  the  streets  until 
he  arrived  at  the  inn,  from  the  front  of  which  the 
dismal  flag  of  death  flapped  slowly  and  heavily  in 
the  breeze.  At  this  moment  the  death-bell  of 
the  town  church  tolled,  and  the  sexton  of  the 
parish  bustled  through  the  crowd  to  inform  him 
that  the  grave  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  made 
^as  ready. 

The  solemnity  of  these  preparations,  joined  to 
the  almost  super-human  proof  of  bodily  strength 
which  he  had  just  given,  depressed  every  heart, 
when  his  young  and  generous  adversary  was  con- 
trasted with  him.  Deep  sorrow  for  the  fate  of 
Iy.amb  Laudher  prevailed  throughout  the  town; 
^he  old  men  sighed  at  the  folly  of  his  rash  and 
fatal  obstinacy,  and  the  females  shed  tears  at 
the  sacrifice  of  one  whom  all  had  loved.  From 
the  inn,  hundreds  of  the  crowd  rushed  to  the 
church-yard,  where  they  surveyed  the  newly 
made  grave  with  shudderings  and  wonder  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  death  music,  the 
muffled  drums,  the  black  flag,  the  mournful  toll- 
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m^  of  lim  nlfeii  b«9L   tof^tfaer    vitb    the 
gnw  tliat  Iftf  opctt  before  tbeoi^  appean^d  rather 
m    msmsihle    tb#  feifful   pageant    of    a   ^oomj 
lirMm^  tiuQ  the  realky  of  toctdents  tb^  actual^  ^ 
pa^^ed  be&wv  their  ejea^     Those  who  eame  to  wt 
lb«  frmwe  defi^rted  with  hea^iae^  And  a  sad  f<iT^ 
bodias  o(  what  was  about  lo  happen  ;  btil  fmih 
Cfi^wds  kepi  pomio^  towards  it  for  the  reinaindrr 
oi  the  daj,  until  the  dusky  sbad^  of  a  sumrn^    I 
night  drov^e  iheici  to  ibeir  owa  hearths^  and  left 
the  church-yard  silent*      m  .v  niti*  r 

The  appearance  of  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife  in 
the  house  where  Lamh  Laudher  resided,  coa- 
firmed,  in  its  worst  sense,  that  which  Nell  M^Coi- 
lum  had  suggested  to  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  desolating  sweep  of  passion  which  a 
man,  w^ho  like  him,  was  the  slave  of  strong  resent- 
ments, must  have  suffered.  It  was  not  only  fron 
motives  of  avarice  and  a  natural  love  of  viotory 
that  he  felt  anxious  to  fight ;  to  these  was  now 
added  a  dreadful  certainty  that  Lamh  Laudhir 
was  the  man  in  existence  who  had  inflicted  on  Uai 
an  injury,  for  which  nothing  but  the  pleasure -^f 
«xu8hing  him  to  atoms  with  his  hands,  could  atone* 
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The  approaching  battle,  therefore,  with  hia  direst 
enemy,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Dead  Boxer  as  an 
opportunity  of  glutting  his  revenge.  When  the 
crowd  had  dispersed,  he  ealled  a  waiter,  and 
desired  him  to  inquire  if  big  wife  had  returned* 
The  man  retired  to  ascertain,  and  the  Boxer 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  state  of  mind 
easily  conceived,  muttering  curses  and  vows  of 
vengeance  against  her  and  Lamb  Laudher.  After 
some  minutes  be  was  informed  that  she  had  not 
relumed,  upon  which  he  gave  orders  that  on  the 
very  instant  of  her  appearance  at  the  inn,  she 
should  be  sent  to  him.  The  waiter's  story  in  this 
instatiee  was  incorrect ;  but  the  wife's  apprehen- 
sion of  his  violence,  overcame  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  she  resolved  for  some  time  to  avoid 
him.  He  had,  in  fact,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
openly  avowed  his  jealousy  of  her  and  O'Rorke, 
and  thiit  in  a  manner  which  made  the  unhappy 
woman  tremble  for  her  life.  She  felt,  therefore 
from  what  had  just  occurred  at  Widow  Rorke*s 
cabin,  that  she  must  separate  herself  from  him, 
especially  as  he  was  susceptible  neither  of  reason 
nor  remonstrance.    Every  thing  coni?pired  to  keep 
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his  bad   passions  in  a   state    of   tumu  -^^^ 
M*Collum,  whom  he  wished  to  consult  oxmC'^^ 
upon  the  recovery  of  his  money,    could    o^  ^ 
found.     This,  too,  galled  him  ;  for  avarice,  e^^ 
during  the  whirlwind  of  jealousy,  was  thebistf '^    | 
his   character — the   predominant    passion  of  ■    ; 
heart.     After  cooling  a  little,  he  called  for  v 
servant,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  for  ill 
in  the  capacity  of  second,  and  began,  with  lit 
assistance,  to  make  preparations  for  to-monM!!  ; 
battle. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Nothing  now  could  exceed  the  sympathy  which 
was  felt  for  young  Lamh  Laudher,  yet,  except 
among  his  immediate  frietids,  there  was  little  exer- 
tion made  to  prevent  him  from  accelerating  his 
own  fate.  So  true  is  it  that  public  feeling  scru- 
ples not  to  gratify  its  appetite  for  excitement,  even 
at  the  risk  or  actual  cost  of  human  life. — His 
parents  and  relations  mourned  him  as  if  he  had 
been  already  dead.  The  grief  of  his  mother  had 
literally  broken  down  her  voice  so  much,  that  from 
hoarseness,  she  was  almost  unintelligible.  His 
aged  father  sat  and  wept  like  a  child ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  any  of  their  friends  attempted  to  con- 
sole them.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
every  melancholy  stroke  of  the  death  bell,  pierced 
their  hearts :  the  dead  march,  too,  and  the  black 
flag  waving,  as  if  in  triumph  over  the  lifeless  body 
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of  their  only  son,  the  principal  suppoft 
declining  years,  filled  theoi  with  a  ^ 
terror,  which  deatti,  in  its  common  shafN 
not  have  inspired.  Tbia  savage  pageanl 
part  o(  the  Dead  Boxer,  besides  being  e 
to  daunt  the  heart  of  any  man  who  migh 
his  challenge,  was  a  cruel  mockery  of  the 
ties  of  death.  In  this  instance  it  produce 
sensation  as  never  bad  been  felt  in  that 
the  country.  An  uneasy  feeling  of  wild  ij 
mingled  with  apprehension,  curiosil 
amazement,  all  conspired  to  work  u 
nations  of  a  people  in  whom  that  quality 
berant,  until  the  general  excitement  be^ 
lutely  painful. 

Perhaps  there  was  not  one  among 
friends  who  felt  more  profound  regret  fii( 
been  the  occasion  of  his  disgrace,  and  cooa^ 
of  the  fate  to  which  be  had  exposed  bi| 
Meehaul  Neil.  In  the  course  of  that  day 
his  father  to  old  Lamb  Laudlier,  to  know  i 
O'Rorkc  would  grant  him  an  tntenid 
object  of  which  was  to  dissuade  luia 
battle. 
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"  Tell  him,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  tomposure 
still  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  spirit,  **  that  I  will 
not  see  him  to-day*  To-morrow  I  may,  and  if  I 
don't,  tell  him,  that  for  his  sister's  sake,  he  has  my 
forgiveness." 

The  introduction  of  the  daughter's  name  short- 
ened the  father  8  visit,  who  left  him  in  silence* 

Ellen,  however,  had  struggles  to  endure  which 
pressed  upon  her  heart  with  an  angiibh  bitter  in 
proportion  to  the  secrecy  rendered  nccessar}'  by 
the  dread  of  her  relations*  From  the  moment  she 
heard  of  Lamh  Laudher's  challenge,  and  saw  the 
funeral  appendages,  with  which  the  Dead  Boxer 
had  darkened  the  preparations  for  the  fight,  she 
felt  her  heart  sink,  from  a  consciousness  that  she 
had  been  indirectly  the  murderess  of  her  lover, — 
Hercountenance  became  ghastly  pale,  and  her  frame 
riWas  seized  with  a  tremor  which  she  could  hardly 
conceal.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  shed 
tears,  but  tears  were  denied  her.  Except  the 
Boxer's  wife,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
disclose  her  misery  ;  but  alas  I  for  once,  that  ami- 
able creature  was  incapable  of  affording  her  conso- 
lation.    She,  herself,  felt  distress  resulting  both 
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fiooL the  cbaUengOf  Jind  he?  husband's  ]^ 
tbtmt  ^qaal  to  that  of  Ellen, 
lo  m  ^koow  not  how  it  is/'  said  she,  i'  but  1  can 
floeount  for  the  interest  I  feel  m  that  yoong  nuo*^ 
¥et,  Biipely^  k  is  naturaV  when  We  eonsidert 
inre  my  life  to  bim.    Stili,  independently  el  i 
never  heard  his  voicet  that  t^  did  not  faU  upon  I 
lieatt  like  the  Toice  o£  a  friend.     We  must,  if  [ 
Bible,  change  his  mind,"  she  added»  wipiugA* 
her  tearir ;  **  for  I  know  that  if  he  fights  that  i 
ble  man*  he  will  be  killed.*' 

At  Ellen*9  request,  she  consented  to  se^ 
Laudber,  with  a  view  of  entreating  bim,  io 
name,  Id  deeline  the  fight.     Nor  were  htf^ 
^oliettations  less  urgent*     With  tears  aud  p^ 
which  could  not  be  affected^  she  besought  bim  J 
to  rush  upon  certain  death — said  that  EUen  i 
not  survive  it — pleaded   the  claims  of  bis  ^ 
parents,    and  left  no   argument  untouched  1 
could  apply  to  his  situation  and  conduct* 
Li^udher,  however,  was  inexorable,  andsh«> 
quished  an  attempt  that  she  felt  to  be  ineffectai 
The  direction  of  her  husband*s  attention  so 
pectedlj  to;  wid^w^Iiorke*s  cabin,  at  tlut  in«?fl>'^*^ 
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and  Ms  discorery  of  her  mterriew  with  Lamb 
Laudher,  determined  her,  previously  aequaiated 
aa  ahe  had  been  with  bis  jealousy,  to  keep  out  of 
his  reach,  until  some  satiafactory  eitplanatioii 
could  be  giTen.  EDen^  however,  could  oot  reet^ 
her  grief  had  bo  completely  overborne  aU  other 
considerations,  that  she  cared  HtUe,  now,  whether 
her  frienda  perceived  it  or  not  On  one  thing  sht 
was  fixed,  and  that  was,  to  prevent  Lamh  Laudher 
from  encountering  the  Dead  Boxer,  With  this 
purpose  she  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  careless  whether  she  was  observed  or 
n6t,  went  directly  towards  his  aunt's  house^-^ 
About  two-thirds  of  the  way  had  probably  been 
traversed,  when  a  'man,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak, 
Hke  herself,  accosted  her  in  a  low  voice,  not  much 
fthove  a  whisper. 

^^Miss  Neil,"  said  he,  *'  I  don*t  think  it  would 
he  hard  to  guess  where  you  are  going."  ^S 

'    *'  Who  are  you  that  asks  ?"  said  EUen. 
"^ '''*  No  matter ;  but  if  you  happen  to  see  young 
O'Rorke  to-night,  I  have  a  message  to  send  Win 
that  may  serve  him/*  ^  - 

^*  Who  are  you  7*  again  inquired  Ellen.       ''^^ 
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"  One  that  cautions  you.  to  beware  of  tbe  Dd 
Boxer ;  one  that  pities  and  respects  his  unfortiiDits 
wife ;  and  one  who,  as  I  said,  can  serve  O'Rorkc'^ 

"  For  God's  sake,  then,  if  you  can,  be  ijtfld;; 
for  there's  little  time  to  be  lost,"  said  Ellen* 

'*  Give  him  this  messagei"*  replied  the  man,! 
he  whispered  half  a  dozen  words  into  her  ear. 

**  Is  that  true  ?'*  she  asked  him ;  *'  and  may  b 
depend  upon  it  ?" 

"  He  may,  as  there's  a  God  above  me*  Gofl<l 
night !''     He  passed  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

When  Ellen  entered  his  aunt*s  humble  cabin* 
Lamh  Laudher  had  just  risen  from  his  bsoe*' 
Devotion,  or  piety  if  you  will,  as  it  is  in  na^T 
cases,  though  undirected  by  knowledge,  may  ^ 
frequently  found  among  the  peasantrj-  asaociiH 
with  objects  that  would  appear  to  have  little  ^ 
nection  with  it.  When  he  saw  her  he  excliuw^ 
with  something  like  disappointment; — 

*'  Ah  !  EHen  dear,  why  did  you  come?  ^ 
would  rather  you  hadn't  crossed  me  now,  darW^ 

His  manner  was  marked  by  the  same  m^^ 
choly  sedateness  which  we  have  already  describe** 
He  knew  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  *"*" 
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did  not  attempt  to  disguise  what  he  felt.  His 
apparent  depression,  however,  had  a  dreadful 
effect  upon  Ellen,  who  gat  down  on  a  stool, 
and  threw  back  the  hood  of  her  cloak;  but 
the  aunt  placed  a  little  circular  arm  chair  for 
Llier  somewhat  nearer  the  fire.  She  declined 
^it  in  a  manner  that  argued  something  like  in- 
coherence, which  oecafiioned  0*Rorke  to  glance 
at  her  most  earnestly.  He  started,  on  observing 
the  wild  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  the  woe-begone 
paleness  of  her  cheek, 

"Ellen,'  said  he,  *'how  b  this?  Has  any 
thing  frightened  you?  Merciful  mother!  aunt, 
look  at  her  I" 

The  dbtracted  girl  sank  before  him  on  her 
knees,  locked  her  hands  together,  and  while  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  an  unsettled  light,  exclaimed — 

"John  I — John  ! — Lamh  Laudher  Oge — for- 
give me,  before  you  die  !     I  have  murdered  you  Y* 

**  Ellen  love,   Ellen"— 

"  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  do  you  ?  Your  blood 
is  upon  me,  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  t** 

*'  Heavens  above  !  Aunt,  she's  turned  !  Do 
I  forgive  t/ou^   my  heart's  own  treasure  ?     How 
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did  you  ever  offend  me,  piy  daring  ?  Y<« 
know  you  never  did.  But  if  pm  ever  (£4 
Ellen,  I  do  forgive  you*** 
^'  But  /  murdered  you — ud  thai  was  b«s:aQH 
ttiy  brother  said  he  would  do  it — an'  I  got  afraid^ 
John,  that  he  might  do  you  harm,  an'  itsU 
to  tell  you  too — an'— ^n'— so  you  promi^  me 
you  won*t  fight  the  Dead  Boxer?  Thank  im 
thank  God !    then  your  blood  will  not  be  upw 

^^'^  Aunt,  she's  lost,"  he  exclaimed ;  '*  the  bnia 
bt  my  colleen  d/ias  is  turned  !' ' 

^ John, 'won't  you  save  me  from  the  1^ 
fioier  ?  There's  nobody  able  to  do  it  but  ^ 
Lamb  Laudher  Oge  !'* 

"  Aunt,  aunt,  my  girKs  destroyed,"  sajil  M^^^ 
^'fier  heart's  broke  I  Ellen  !" 
'  '**  But  to-morrow,  John — to-morrow— suw  J^ 
w6n't  fight  him  to-morrow  ? — if  you  do— i^  ^ 
do — he'll  kill  you — ^an'  'twas  /that — that 
*"Of*llorke  had  not  thought  of  raising  b??  fro» 
the   posture  in   which   she    addressed 
completely  had  he  been  overcome  by  the  fr«n^, 
vehemence  of  lier  manner.      He  now  snatdw 
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Tref  tip,  TOoTpiaced  her  in  the  little  arm  chair 
aQuded  to ;  hat  she  had  scarcely  been  seated 
in  it,  when  her  hands  became  clenched^  her 
head  sank,  and  tlie  heavy  barthen  of  her  sorrows 
Was  forgotten  in  a  long  fit  of  insensibility, 

Lamh  Landher^s  distraction  and  alarm  pre* 
vented  him  trom  *  rendering  her  much  assistance ; 
but  the  aunt  was  more  cool^  and  Bnceeeded  with 
Biderable  difficulty  in  restoring  her  to  life. 
The  tears  burst  in  thick  showers  from  her  eye- 
lids, she  drew  her  breath  vehemently  and  rapidly, 
and,  after  looking  wildly  around  her,  indulged 
in  that  natural  grief  which  relieves  tlie  heart 
by  tears.  In  a  short  time  she  became  composed, 
and  was  able  to  talk  collectedly  and  rationally.  , 

This,  indeed,  was  the  severest  trial  that  Lamh 
Laudher  had  yet  sustained*  With  all  the  force 
of  an  affection  as  strong  and  tender  as  it  was 
enduring  and  disinterested,  she  urged  him  to 
relinquiah  his  determination  to  meet  the  pa^d 
Boxer  on  the  following  day.  John  soothed  her, 
chid  her,  and  even  bantered  her,  as  a  cowardly 
[girl,  unworthy  of  being  the  sister  of  Meehaul 
Nell,   but  to  her,   as  to  alt  who  had  attempted 
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A  dark  sunless  morning  opened  the  eventful 
day  of  this  fearful  battle*  Gloom  and  roelan* 
choly  breathed  a  sad  spirit  over  the  town  and 
adjacent  country.  A  sullen  breeze  waa  abroad, 
and  black  clouds  drifted  slowly  along  the  heavj* 
sky.  The  Dead  Boxer  again  had  recourse  to  his 
pageantries  of  death.  The  funeral  bell  tolled 
heavily  during  the  whole  mornings  and  the  black 
flag  flapped  more  dismally  in  the  sluggish  blast 
than  before.  At  an  early  hour  the  town  began 
to  fill  with  myriads  of  people.  Carriages  and 
cars,  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  all  thronged 
in  one  promiscuous  stream  towards  the  scene 
of  interest*  A  dense  multitude  stood  before 
the  inn,  looking  with  horror  on  the  death  flag^ 
and  watching  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fatal  champion. 
From  this  place  hundreds  of  them  passed  to 
the  house  of  Lamb  Laudher  More,  and  on 
hearing  that  the  son  resided  in  his  aunt's,  they 
hurried  towards  her  cabin  to  gratify  themselves 
with  a  sight  of  the  man  who  dared  to  wage 
battle  with  the  Dead  Boxer.  From  this  cabin, 
as  on  the  day  before,  they  went  to  the  church- 
yard, where  a  platform  had  been  already  erected 
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left  the  hotiae  with  a  etmnge  man,  early  that 
morning,  and  that  he  had  not  returned.  Ere 
many  minutes  the  rumour  was  in  every  part 
of  the  town,  and  strong  disappointmont  was? 
felt,  and  expressed  against  him  in  several  round 
oatbi,  by  the  multitude  in  general*  (lis  father^ 
however,  declared  his  conyittion  that  his  soito 
Would  not  shrink  from  what  be  had  nndertaken, 
and  he  who  had  not  long  before  banished  him 
for  cowardice,  now  vouched  for  his  courage.  At 
the  old  man's  suggestion,  his  friends  slUI  adhered 
to  their  resolutions  jpf  ^waXluKig  .to.  the  ^ena 
of  conflict  in  a  body,  t  ihB-if  tr^rf?  ^n  lir&jb  jrf; 
At  twenty  lainutea  to  tweWe  o'clock,  the  black 
flag  was  removed  from  the  inn  window,  the 
muffled  drums  beat,  and  the  music  played  the 
same  dead  march  as  on  the  days  of  uttering 
the  challenge.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Dead  Boxer, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
made  his  appearance,  preceded  by  the  flag. 
From  another  point,  the  faction  of  Lamb 
Laudher  fluttering  in  blood-red  ribbons,  marched 
at  a  solemn  pace  towards  the  churchyard.  On 
arriving   opposite  his  aunt's,    llie  mother    wept 
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aloud,    and  with  one  voice  all  tbe  femaks 
accompanied  her,   raised  the   Irish  fuoenl 
In  thie  manner,    surrounded  by  all  the 
emblems  of  death,    where  none  was  dead, 
slowly  advanced  until  they  reached  the  pla 
The  Dead  Boxer  attended  by  his  own  Bet 
as    second,     now    ascended    the    stage^ 
he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,    until  his 
struck  twelve.     That  moment  he  began  to 
which  having  done,    he  advanced  to  th«  mk 
of    the    stage,    and   m  a  deep  voice 
the    authorities   of    the  town   to  produce  tbiij 
champion.      To  this  no  answer  waa 
for  not  a  man  of  them  could  account  for 
disappearance  of     Lamb    Laudber,       A  wii] 
motion,  such  as  passes  over  the  forest  top 
a  low  blast,    stirred  the  whole  multitude: 
was  the  result  of  many  feelings,    but  that  whi 
prevailed  amongst  them  was  disappointmeaU 
second  time  the  Dead  Bo3ier  repeated  the 
but   except   the   stir   and   hum   which   we  ta^*^ 
described,  there  was  not  a  voice  heard  iu  i 
Lamb  Laudher's  very  friends  now  felt  mortifol 
and  the  decaying  spirit  of  the   Lamb  Lau^j 
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More  rallied  for  a  moment.  His  voice  alone 
was  heard  above  the  dead  silence, — 

"  He  will  come f  black,*'  said  he,  *'  my  son  will 
come ;  and  I  would  now  rather  see  him  dead  than 
that  he  should  fear  to  be  a  man." 

He  bad  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  loud  cheer, 
which  came  rapidly  onward,  was  heard  outside 
the  church-yard.  A  motion  and  a  violent  thrust- 
ing aside,  accompanied  by  a  second  shout, — '*  he's 
here !"  gave  intimation  of  his  approach.  In  about 
a  minute,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  all  present, 
young  Lamh  Laudber,  besmeared  with  blood, 
leaped  upon  the  platform.  He  looked  gratefully 
at  the  crowd,  and  in  order  to  prevent  perplexing 
inquiries,  simply  said— 

"Don't  be  alarmed^I  had  a  slight  accident; 
but  I*m  not  the  worse  of  it/* 

The  cheers  of  the  multitude  were  now  enough 
to  awaken  the  dead  beneath  them ;  and  when  they 
had  ceased  his  father  cried  out — 

'*  God  support  you,  boy — you're  my  true  son ; 
.  an'  I  know  you'll  show  them  what  the  Lamh  Lau-^ 
dher  blood  an'  the  Lamb  Laudher  blow  is." 
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with  ttie  Herculean  size  q(.  th^  Oemi  Boxer,  ^e 
appeared  to  have  no  chance,  ,  .^j.^^  (j^^ 

**  Now^"  aaid  be  to  the  black,  «'  bj  w^/|t  r^les 
ure  we  to  fight  ?"  ^^  f,^^^  IDw  ^fixb  oo^ 

**  If  you  consult  iwe/*  eaid  the  other,  "perhaps 
it  is  beat  that  every  man  should  light  as  he  pleases*. 
You  decide  that.     I  am  the  challenger***^    'i->i.i^  %sU 

**  Take  your  own  way,  then,"  said  O'Rorke,, 
"  but  you  have  a  secret,  black ;  do  yon  intend  to j 
use  it?" 

*'  Certainly,  youpg  fellow." 

*'  I  have  my  secret,  too,**  said  Lamh  Laudber;;. 
"  an'  now  I  give  you  warning  that  I  wiU  put  it  in 
piaetice,*' 

'*  All  fair — ^but  we  are  losing  time,'*  replied  th^  , 
man  of  colour,  putting   himself  in  an   attitude. 
"  Come  on/* 

Their  seconds  stood  baekj  and  both  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  The  countenance  of 
the  black,  and  his  huge  chest,  resembled  rather  a 
colossal  statue  of  bronze,  than  the  bust  of  a 
human  being.  His  eye  gleamed  at  Lamh  Lau- 
dher  with  baleful  flashes  of  intense  hatred.  The 
spectators  saw,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of 
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Lamh  Laudher  gained  considerably  by  Ub  ip 
proximation  to  the  black.  Tlie  *diuky  eolov  rf 
the  Boxer  added  apparently  to  his  nie,  iduktlk 
healthful  light  which  lay  upon  the  figure  uf  Ml  ^ 
opponent  took  away,  as  did  his  elegance, 'gra^ 
and  symmetry,  from  tlie  uncommon  breadA  ttl 
fulness  of  his  bust. 

Several  feints  were  made  by  the  black,  waimKf 
blows  aimed,  which  Lamh  Laudher,  by  his  M* 
tural  science  and  activity,  parried;  at  lengths 
blow  upon  the  temple  shot  him  to  the  boards  vilk' 
great  violence,  and  the  hearts  of  the  spectaM 
which  were  a]l  with  him,  became  fearfully  in^ 
pressed. 

Meehaul  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  CBoriDi^ 
having  been  raised,  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  dnflV 
off  the  influence  of  the  blow.  Neil  afterwA 
declared  that  when  coming  to  the  second  rosii 
resentment  and  a  sense  of  having  suffered  intki 
opinion  of  the  multitude  by  the  blow  which  bro^K 
him  down,  had  strung  his  muscular  power  M 
such  a  state  of  concentration,  that  his  antf  bt* 
came  as  hard  as  oak.  On  meeting  agsm  ^ 
bounded  at  the  Boxer,  and  by  a  single  blow  q^ 
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the  eye-brow  felled  Mm  like  an  ox*  So  quickly 
was  it  sent  borne,  that  the  black  had  not  activity 
to  guard  against  it ;  on  seeing  which,  a  short  and 
exulting  cheer  rose  from  the  multitude.  We  are 
not  now  giving  a  detailed  account  of  this  battle, 
as  if  reporting  it  for  a  newspaper ;  it  mu^t  suffice 
to  say,  that  Lamb  Laudher  was  knocked  down 
twice,  and  the  Dead  Boxer  four  times,  in  as  many 
roundsi  The  black,  on  coming  to  the  seventh 
round,  laughed,  whilst  tbe  blood  trickled  down 
his  face.  ^  His  frame  appeared  actually  agitated 
with  inward  glee,  and  indeed  a  more  appalling 
species  of  mirtb  was  never  witnessed. 

It  was  just  when  he  approached  Lamh  Laudber, 
chuckliiig  hideously,  bis  black  visage  reddened 
with  blood,  that  a  voice  from  the  crowd  shouted — 

'*  He's  laughing — tbe  blow's  coming — O'  Rorke, 
remember  your  instructioos/* 

The   Boxer  advanced,   and  began  a  scries  of 

feints,  with  the  intention  of  giving  that  murderous 

blow  which  he  was  never  known  to  miss*     But 

I    before  he  could  put  his  fatal  stratagem  in  practice, 

the  activity  of  0*Korke  anticipated  bis  rujie,  for 

I    in  tbe  dreadful  energy  of  bis  resentment  he  not 
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When  the  spectators  saw  and  heard  whatM 
occurred,    their  acclamations  rose    to  llie  Aft 
cheer  after  cheer  pealed  from  the  graye-yard  ov* 
a  wide  circuit  of  the  country.     With  a  wiUfamif 
of  triumph  they  seized  O'Rorke,  placed  hbni 
their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  tbroifk 
every  street  in  the  town.    All  kinds  of  mad  ii 
good-humoured  excesses  were  committed,    tk 
public-houses    were  filled   with    those  who  m 
witnessed   the  fight,    songs  were   sung,  hcafc 
drank,  and  blows  given.     The  streets,  during  *• 
remainder  of  the  day,  were  paraded  by  groupi « 
his  townsmen  belonging  to  both  factions,  who* 
that  occasion  buried  their  mutual  animo6itj' 
exultation  for  his  victory. 

The  worthy  burghers  of  the  corporatioDi  ^ 
had  been  both  frightened  and  disgusted  at  tbedi^ 
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display  made  by  the  Dead  Boxer  previous  to  the 
fights  put  his  body  in  the  coffin  that  had  been 
intended  for  Lamh  Laudher,  and  without  any 
scruple,  took  it  up,  and  went  in  procession  with 
the  black  flag  before  them,  the  death  bell  a^ain 
toUingj  and  the  musicians  playing  the  dead  march, 
until  they  deposited  his  body  in  the  inn. 

After  Lamh  Laudher  had  been  chaired  by  the 
peoplcj  and  home  through  every  nook  of  the  town, 
he  begged  them  to  permit  htm  to  go  home.  With 
a  fresh  volley  of  shouts  and  hurras  they  proceeded, 
still  bearing  him  in  triumph,  towards  his  father's 
house,  where  they  left  him,  after  a  last  and 
deafening  round  of  cheers*  Our  readers  can 
easily  fancy  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  friends 
on  receiving  him. 

"  Father/*  said  he,  **  my  name's  cleared.  I 
hope  I  have  the  Lamh  Laudher  blood  in  me  still. 
Mother,  you  never  doubted  me;  but  you  wor 
forced  to  give  way/* 

*'  My  son,  my  son,*'  said  the  father  embracing 
him,  "  my  noble  boy  I — There  never  was  one  of 
your  name  like  you.  You're  the  flower  of  us 
all  I" 
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gettin'  into  one  of  the  little  fir  groves  off  the 
road,  he  made  a  stab  at  my  neck,  as  I  stooped 
to  tie  my  shoe  that  happened  to  he  loose.  As 
God  would  have  it,  he  only  tore  the  skin  above 
my  forehead*  I  pursued  the  villain  on  the  spot, 
but  he  disappeared  among  the  trees,  as  if  the 
earth  had  swallied  him,  I  then  went  into  Darby 
Kavanagh's,  where  I  got  ray  breakfast;  an'  as 
I  was  afraid  that  yon  might  by  pure  force  prevent 
me  from  meetin'  tlie  black,  I  didn*t  stir  out  of 
it  till  the  proper  time  came/' 

This  startling  incident  occasioned  much  dis* 
cussion  among  his  friends,  who  of  course  were 
ignorant  alike  of  the  person  who  had  attempted 
his  assassination,  and  of  the  motives  which  could 
have  impelled  him  to  such  a  crime.  Several 
opinions  were  advanced  upon  the  cb-cumstance, 
but  as  it  had  failed,  his  triumph  over  the  Dead 
Boxer,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  complete,  soon 
superseded  it,  and  many  a  health  was  given  "  to 
the  best  man  that  ever  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  Laud  hers  !*'  for  so  they  termed 
him,  and  well  bad  he  earned  the  epithet.  At 
this   moment    an   incident    occurred    which  con- 
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^^  Dher  ma  ehuirp^**  said  she,  without  even 
a  word  of  previous  salutation,  <^  but  Til  lay  my 
life  that  Lamh  Laudher  bates  the  black.  In 
that  case  he'd  be  higher  up  wid  the  town  than 
ever.     He  knocked  him  down  last  night  I" 

"Well,"  said  Rody,  "an*  what  if  he  does? 
I  would  feel  rather  satisfied  at  that  circumstance. 
I  served  the  black  dog  for  five  years,  and  a 
more  infernal  tyrant  never  existed,  nor  a  milder 
or  more  amiable  woman  than  his  wife.  Now 
that  you  have  his  money,  the  sooner  the  devil 
gets  himself  the  better." 

"  To  the  black  diouol  wid  yerself  an'  your 
Englified  gosther^''  returned  Nell  indignantly ; 
"  his  wife  I  Damno  orth^  don't  make  my  blood 
boil  by  speakin'  a  word  in  her  favour.  If  Lamh 
Laudher  comes  off  best,  all  I've  itruv  for  is 
knocked  on  the  head.  Dher  Chiemahy  I'll 
crush  the  sowl  of  his  father  or  I'll  not  die 
happy." 

"  Nell,  you're  bitterer  than  soot,  and  blacker 
too,"  observed  Rody. 

"Am  I?"  said  Nell,  "an'  is  it  from  the 
good  crathur  that  was  ready,    the   other   night, 
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<'  Am  I  ?"  said  the  aunt.  '^  I  tuck  an  oath 
many  a  year  ago,  that  I'd  never  die  till  I'd  put 
sharp  sorrow  into  Lamh  Laudher's  sowl.  I 
punished  him  through  his  daughter,  I'll  now  grind 
the  heart  in  him  through  his  son." 

'*  An'  what  do  you  want  to  be  done  ?"  inquired 
the  red  man. 

"  Come  here,  an'  I'll  tell  you  that,"  said 
Nell. 

A  short  conversation  took  place  between  them, 
behind  a  little  partition  which  divided  the  kitchen 
from  two  small  sleeping  rooms,  containing  a  single 
bed  each. 

"  Now,"  said  Nell,  addressing  the  whole  party, 
"  let  us  all  be  ready  to-morrow,  while  the  whole 
town's  preparin'  for  the  fight,  to  slip  away  as  well 
disguised  as  we  can,  out  of  the  place ;  by  that 
time  t/outt  have  your  business  done,  an'  your 
trifle  o'  money  earned ;"  she  directed  the  last 
words  to  the  red-haired  stranger. 

"  You  keep  me  out  of  the  secret  ?"  observed 
Rody. 

*'  It's  not  worth  knowin',"  said  Nell ;  "  I  was 
pnly  thryin'  you,  Rody.    It's  nothing  bad.    I'm 
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not  80  cnicl  as  you  think.  .  I   wouldn't  take  Se 
wide  world  an*  shed  blood  wid  my  own  httk' 
I  tried  it  once  on  Lamh    Laudher  More,  »*. 
when  I  thought  I  killed  him  hell  came  into  ^ 
No ;   that  I  may  go  hehw  if   I  would  P 

"  But  you  would  get  others  to  do  it,  if  J«* 
could,"  said  Rody. 

"  I  need  get  nobody  to  do  it  for  me,"  rf 
the  crone.  "  I  could  wither  any  man,  woiaii 
or  child,  oflF  o'  the  earth,  wid  one  charm,  if  ' 
wished." 

"  Why  don't  you  wither  young  Lamh  L«ul» 
then?"  said  Rody. 

"  If  they  fight  to-morrow,"  replied  Nd» 
"  mind  I  say  if  they  do — an'  I  now  tell  yott  tt? 
won't — but  I  say  if  they  do — you'll  see  W 
go  home  in  the  coffin  that's  made  for  him— ^'  ^ 
know  how  that  '11  happen.  Now  at  eleven  w 
meet  here  if  we  can  to-morrow." 

The  two  men  then  slunk  out,  and  witb  gi^ 
caution  proceeded  towards  different  directiow  • 
the  town,  for  Nell  had  recommended  them  ♦ 
keep  as  miich  asunder  as  possible,  lest  tbf^ 
grouping  together  might  expose  them  to  ootfcC' 
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Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  only  resorted  to 
on  urgent  and  necessary  occasions. 

The  next  morning,  a  little  after  the  appointed 
hour,  Nell,  Rody,  and  Nanse  M*Collum,  were 
sitting  in  deliberation  upon  their  future  plans  of 
life,  when  he  of  the  red  hair  entered  the  cabin. 

"Well,"  said  Nell,  starting  up,— "  what— 
what  was  done  ?  show  me  ?" 

The  man  produced  a  dagger  slightly  stained 
with  blood. 

^^  Damno  orrum  T  exclaimed  the  aged  fury, 
"  but  you've  failed — an'  all's  lost  if  he  beats  the 
black." 

"  I  did  fail,"  said  the  miscreant.  "  Why, 
woman,  if  that  powerful  active  fellow  had  got  me 
in  his  hands,  I'd  have  tasted  the  full  length  of 
the  dagger  myself.  The  d — I's  narrow  escape 
I  had." 

"  The  curse  of  heaven  light  on  you,  for  a 
cowardly  dog  1"  exclaimed  Nell,  grinding  her 
teeth  with  disappointment.  "  You're  a  faint- 
hearted villain.     Give  me  the  dagger." 

"  Give  me  the  money,"  said  the  man. 
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"For  what?  no,  consumin'  to  Ifae  paif; 
you  didn't  earn  it." 

<'  I  did/'  said  the  feUow,  *'  or  at  all  efUi 
attempted  it.  Ay,  an'  I  must  have  it  befart^  I 
lave  the  house,  an'  what  is  more,  you  must  h|| 
out  my  share  of  the  black's  prog." 

"You'll    get  nothing  of   that,"    said  Bodj;; 
''  it  was  Nell  here,  not  you,  who  took  it" 

"  One  hundred  of  it  on  the  nail,  this  ma/At 
said  the  man,  "  or  I  bid  you  farewell,  an'  4* 
look  to- yourselves." 

"  It's  not  mine,"  said  Rody ;  "  if  Nell  ahii* 
it,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  I'd  give  the  villain  the  price  of  a  rope  W 
she  replied. 

"Then,  I  am  off,"  said  the  fellow,  ""^ 
you'll  curse  your  conduct." 

Nell  flew  between  him  and  the  door,  and  b  * 
struggle  to  get  out,  she  grasped  at  the  dag^t 
but  failed  in  securing  it.  Rody  advanced  «• 
separate  them,  as  did  Nanse,  but  the  fello«  V 
a  strong  eflFort  attempted  to  free  himself*  *** 
three  were  now  upon  him,  and  would  have  ew 
succeeded  in  preventing  his  escape,  had  it  ■^ 
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oecurred  to  him  that  by  one  blow  he  might  secure 
the  whole  sum.  This  was  instantly  directed  at 
Rody,  by  a  back  thrust»  for  he  stood  behind  him. 
By  the  rapid  change  of  their  positions,  however, 
the  breast  of  Nell  M'CoUum  received  the  stab 
that  was  designed  for  another. 

A  short  violent  shriek  followed,  as  she  staggered 
back,  and  fell. 

^^  Staunch  the  blood,"  she  exclaimed,  **  staunch 
the  blood  an'  there  may  be  a  chance  of  life  yet." 

The  man  threw  the  dagger  down,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  rushing  out,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
posse  of  constables  entered  the  house.  Nell's 
face  became  at  once  ghastly  and  horror-stricken, 
for  she  found  that  the  blood  could  not  be  staunched, 
and  that,  in  fact,  eternity  was  about  to  open  upon 
her. 

"  Secure  him  /"  said  Nell,  pointing  to  her  mur- 
derer, ^'  secure  him,  an'  send  quick  for  Lamb 
Laudher  More.  God's  hand  is  in  what  has  hap- 
pened !  Ay,  /  raised  the  blow  for  Arm,  an'  God 
has  sent  it  to  my  own  heart.  Send,  too,"  she 
added,  "for  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife,  an'  if  you 
expect  heaven,  be  quick." 
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On  receiving  Nell's  message  the  old  man,  \» 
son,  wife,  and  one  or  two  other  friends,  immedialdf 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  death,  where  they  amrflil 
a  few  minutes  after  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife. 

^'  Nell  lay  in  dreadful  agony ;  her  face  was  not 
a  bluish  yellow,  her  eye-brows  were  bent,  andlNr, 
eyes  getting  dead  and  vacant. 

"  Ohr  she  exclaimed,  "Andy  Hart  I  An^ 
Hart  I  it  was  the  black  hour  you  brought  me  froR 
the  right  way.  I  was  innocent  till  I  met  you^  m' 
well  thought  of;  but  what  was  I  ever  since?  u 
what  am  I  now  ?" 

"  You  never  met  m^,"  said  the  redr>haired  strtf- 
ger,  "  till  within  the  last  fortnight." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  unfortunate  in»»r 
asked  Rody. 

"Andy  Hart  is  my  name,"  said  the  iM 
"  although  I  didn't  go  by  it  for  some  years.** 

"  Andy  Hart  I"  said  Nell  raising  herself  wi4 
a  violent  jerk,  and  screaming,  "  Andy  Hart* 
Andy  Hart  1  stand  over  before  me.  Andy  Hirtl 
It  is  his  father's  voice.  Oh  Godl  Strip  h» 
breast  there,  an'  see  if  there's  a  blood-maA  * 
the  left  side." 
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*Tm  beginnin'  to  fear  something  dreadful,''  said 
the  criminal,  trembrmg  and  getting  pale  as  death  : 
**  there  is-^there  is  a  blood-mark  on  the  very  spot 
she  mentions— see  here/* 

"  I  would  know  him  to  be  Andy  Hart*s  son, 
God  rest  him  !'*  observed  Lamb  Laudher  More, 
"  any  where  over  tlie  world.  Blessed  raotlier  of 
heaven  I^ — ^down  on  your  knees,  you  miserable 
cratburj  down  on  your  knees  for  her  pardon  I 
You*ve    murdbered   your    unfortunate    mother  !*' 

The  man  gave  one  loud  and  fearful  yell,  and 
dashed  himself  on  the  floor  at  his  mother's  feet, 
an  appalling  picture  of  remorse*  The  scene,  in- 
deed, was  a  terrible  one.  He  rolled  himself  about, 
tore  his  hair,  and  displayed  every  symptom  of  a 
man  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness.  But  among  those 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  and  son^ 
there  was  not  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  sor- 
row,^ as  the  wife  of  the  Dead  Boxer.  She  stooped 
down  to  raise  the  stranger  up ;  '*  Unhappy  man  !*' 
said  she,  "  look  up,  I  am  your  sister  I" 

**  No,*'  said  Nell,  "  no — no — no*  There's  more 
o*  my  guilt.  Lamh  Laudher  More,  stand  forrid, 
you  and  your  wife.     You  lost  a  daughter  long  ago. 
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Open  your  arms  and  take  her  back  a  blaneka 
woman.  She's  your  child  that  I  robbed  yoad  tt 
(me  punishment ;  the  other  blow  that  I  inteoM 
for  you  has  been  struck  here.     I'm  dyin'." 

A  long  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  mother  od 
daughter,  as  they  rushed  into  each  other's  vM 
Nature,  always  strongest  in  pure  minds,  eTCi  b»( 
fore  this  denouement^  had,  indeed  rekindled  iki 
mysterious  flame  of  her  own  affection  In  dMS 
hearts.  The  father  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  wi 
forgot  the  terrors  of  the  scene  before  him,  irlik 
the  son  embraced  her  with  a  secret  consciooM* 
that  she  was,  indeed,  his  long  lost  sister. 

"  We  couldn't  account,"  said  her  parents,  **fe 
the  way  we  loved  you  the  day  we  met  you  beM 
the  magistrate ;  every  word  you  saicl,  Alice  darfi^ 
went  into  our  hearts  wid  delight,  an'  we  O0il^ 
hardly  ever  think  of  your  voice  ever  since,  that  iM 
tears  didn't  spring  to  our  eyes.  But  we  never  flOf' 
pected,  as  how  could  we,  that  you  were  our  dS^ 

She  declared  that  she  felt  the  same  mysierio* 
attachment  to  them,  and  to  her  brother  also,  M* 
the  moment  she  heard  the  tones  of  his  voioi^  \ 
the  night  when  the  robbery  was  attempted. 
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^^  Nor  could  I,"  ijaid  Lamh  Laudher  Oge, 
"  account  for  the  manner  I  loved  you." 

Their  attention  was  now  directed  to  Nell,  who 
again  spoke. 

<'  Nanse,  give  her  back  the  money  I  robbed  her 
of.     There  was  more  o'   my   villainy,   but   God 

fought  against  me,   an* — here   I .     You  will 

find  it  along  with  her  marriage  certificate,  an'  the 
gospel  she  had  about  her  neck,  when  I  kidnapped 
her,  all  in  my  pocket.  Where's  my  son  ?  Still, 
still,  bad  as  I  am,  an'  bad  as  he  is,  isn't  he  my 
child  ?  Amn't  /  his  mother  ?  put  his  hand  in  mine, 
and  let  me  die  as  a  mother  'ud  wish  !" 

Never  could  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast 
witnessed  than  that  between  the  groups  then  pre- 
sent ;  nor  a  more  impressive  exen^lification  of  the 
interposition  of  Providence  to  reward  the  virtuous 
and  punish  the  guilty  even  in  this  life. 

"  Lamh  Laudher  More,"  said  she,  "  I  once  at- 
tempted to  stab  you,  only  for  preventin'  your  re- 
lation from  marryin'  a  woman  that  you  knew  Andy 
Hart  had  ruined.  You  disfigured  my  face  in  your 
anger  too  ;  that  an'  your  preventing  my  marriage, 
an'  my  character  bein'  lost,  whin  it  was  known 
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what  he  refused  to  marry  me  for,  made  me  sweir 
an  oath  of  revenge  aginst  you  an'  yours.  In? 
now  ax  your  forgiveness,  for  I  neither  dare  nor 
wiU  ax  God's." 

"  You  have  mine — you  have  all  our  forgivwwa,* 
replied  the  old  man ;  "  but,  Nell,  ax  God's,  fa 
it's  his  you  stand  most  in  need  of — ax  God's  P 

Nell,  however  appeared  to  hear  him  not 

"  Is  that  your  hand  in  mine,  avick  ?"  said  skCi 
addressing  her  son. 

"  It  is— it  is,"  said  the  son.  "  But,  mother,  I 
didn*t,  as  I'm  to  stand  before  God,  aim  the  U^ 
at  yoM,  but  at  Rody." 

"  Lamh  Laudher  !"  said  she,  forgetting  hertA 
*'  I  ax  your  forgive ". 

Her  head  fell  down  before  she  could  condok 
the  sentence,  and  thus  closed  the  last  momeotfli' 
Nell  M'CoUum. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  in  wbi* 
Lamh  Laudher's  daughter  received  back  k* 
money,  the  certificate^  and  the  gospel,  herbrotte 
discovered  that  Rody  was  the  person  who  hA 
through  Ellen  Neil,  communicated  to  him  tl* 
secret  that  assisted  him  in  vanquishing  the  D^f^ 
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Boxer,  a  piece  of  information  which  saved  him 
from  prosecution.  The  family  now  returned  home, 
where  they  found  Meehaul  Neil  awaiting  their 
arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his  sister's 
hand  and  dowry  to  our  hero.  This  offer,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  was  accepted  with  no  sullen  spirit. 
But  Lamh  Laudher  was  not  so  much  her  inferior 
in  wealth  as  our  readers  may  suppose.  His  affec- 
tionate sister  divided  her  money  between  him  and 
her  parents,  with  whom  she  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Our  great 
grandfather  remembered  the  wedding,  and  from 
him  came  down  to  ourselves,  as  an  authentic 
tradition,  the  fact  that  it  was  an  unrivalled  one, 
but  that  it  would  have  never  taken  place  were  it 
not  for  the  terrible  challenge  of  the  Dead  Boxer. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Barney  Branagan,  one  of  the  luckiest  men  that 
ever  was  persecuted  by  misfortune,  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  farmer,  who,  to  his  agricultural,  or 
we  should  rather  say,  his  pastoral  pursuits,  added 
the  mellow  business  of  a  butter  merchant  The 
latter  had  been  baptized  Barney  also,  for  which 
reason,  his  son  was  generally  addressed  and  spoken 
of  as  Barney  Beg,  or  little  Barney,  a  mode  of 
distinction  rendered  necessary  in  Ireland,  where 
so  many  persons  of  the  same  clan  or  family  re- 
ceive the  same  name.  His  father  was  conse- 
quently known  as  Barney  More,  or  Big  Barney, 
a   term  of  discrimination   in   this    instance   ludi- 

VOL.  III.  B 
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crously   erroneous,    and    peculiarly    Irish  in  tto 

inferences  tx)  be  drawn  from  it;  the  fact  bong, 

that  Barney  Beg,  or  Little  Barney,  was  abote  » 

feet  high,  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  thebaronj] 

whilst  his  father.  Big  Barney,  was  a  low,  slender 

man,  than  whom  there  were  not  three  smaller  ii 

the  parish.     These  distinctions,  which  can  vf^ 

only   during   the    childhood    and    youth  of  tb 

parties,   are   mostly  continued   during  after  HBi 

when   the    said  parties  have    grown    altogetei 

out  of  the  fitness  of  the  application.    It  is  A*: 

same    with    respect    to    the    term    "  MsstBif*' 

which  is  often  applied  to  persons  verging  into  J 

age.     To  hear  men  forty,   fifty,  or  sixty  JMW 

old,  addressed  as  "  Master  George,"    "  Ms*i^ 

Alick,"  or   "Master    David,"    is  by  no 

unusual  in  Ireland. 

Barney,   when  a  boy,   thought  his  father  ii 

greatest  man  (taking  him  merely  as  an  indifi 

in  the  parish ;  but  as  a  butter  merchant,  hs 

certainly  of  opinion  that  a  person  of  more 

tance  could  not  exist.     To  deal  in  tins 

commodity,  was  an  office  for  which  he  fdtii' 

bition  altogether  boundless.     It  was,  in  his  ys0 
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iinaginatloii,  state,  authority,  power.  Heavens  I 
to  go  among  the  farmers'  wives  and  their  daughters, 
with  hts  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  his  auger  in  the 
other,  breaking  off  the  covers  of  the  casks,  and 
turning  ca&ks  and  cases  about  with  the  air  of  a 
man  on  whose  word,  eye,  and  taste,  depended  the 
character  for  cleanliness  and  industry  of  so  many 
good  women  1  The  very  thought  was  fascination. 
What  was  it  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch  or 
the  truncheon  of  a  general,  compared  to  the 
dignity  of  wielding  that  imposing  emblem  of  con- 
sequence and  skill — the  butter  auger  ?  Could 
George  the  Third  (for  this  was  in  his  day)  bore 
a  butter-firkin  ?  No ;  king  though  he  was,  in 
this  point  the  monarch  stood  beneath  hi»  oWn 
subject.  Could  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tell  a 
good  "  Seconds"  from  a  "  First  ?**  No.  Away, 
then,  with  false  distinctions.  He  was  not  fit  to 
nail  down  the  ^rkin-lids  after  his  father.  Nor 
were  these  things  all.  To  have  his  pleasant  joke 
with  this  one,  and  his  loud  laugh  with  that;  to 
chuck  one  pretty  girl  under  the  chui,  and  to  wink 
knowingly  at  another  ;  to  be  treated,  too,  out 
^of  the   butter-money  ;  and,   heavens   and  earth  I 
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All  greatness  is  relative,  and,  < 
only  by  comparison.  Every  cli 
thinks  his  own  father  the  grea 
best  man  living,  until  he  sees  hii 
others.  For  the  same  reason  it 
trade  or  profession,  or  other  occ 
follows,  is  looked  upon  as  the  m 
dignified  that  can  be  found, 
very  general  principle  in  life,  am 
as  boys. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  ! 
solved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  o 
like  him,  one  day  to  shine  in  all 
importance  which  be  imagined  t 
sequential  brow  of  a  butter  m< 
this  was  a  part  for  which  he  lef 
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conqueror  would  a  trophy.  At  home,  lie  paid 
attention  to  notliing  so  much  ad  the  manner  in 
which  his  mother  managed  the  concerns  of  the 
dairy,  for  every  thing  connected  with  which  hi^ 
evinced  an  aptitude  truly  astonishing.  Befon? 
lie  was  ten  years  of  age>  he  knew  almost  all  that 
could  be  known  upon  the  subject.  Even  the  very 
legendary  lore  connected  with  it  was  familiar  to 
him.  He  could  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  milk 
was  fit  to  be  churned  or  not ;  how  best  ^^  to  rise 
the  creum,"  either  in  winter  or  summer  ;  whether 
during  the  process  of  churning;  the  ambrosial 
liquid  wivs  '*  broken**  or  not ;  and  whether  it  re- 
quired hot  water,  or  otherwise. 

As  to  "  hairing '  the  butter>  we  can  state^  on 
the  best  authority,  that  he  was  always  a  steady 
and  consistent  advocate  for  the  old  reaping-hook, 
a  point  in  which  even  we  ourselves  cordially  agree 
with  him*  He  also  insisted  on  its  being  washed 
in  cold  water,  until,  by  frequent  ablutions,  the 
water  was  perfectly  pure,  and  as  colourless  as 
when  in  the  fountain.  This,  and  the  judicious 
distribution  of  the  salt  wrought  into  it  by  the 
clean  healthy  hand  of  the  good  woman,  was,  he 
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asserted,  a  certain  preventive  to  the  pmroe^  vhM 
is  only  another  name  for  speckled  hutter,  a  con*  j 
modity  known  by  our  readers  to  be  any  tlffligbirt 
a  luxury  ;  and  the  cause  of  which  is,  that  the  salt 
had  not  been  equally  distributed  through  it,  norths 
water  properly  and  thoroughly  washed  oat  of  it 
He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  witchcraft,  especially  ti 
that  department  of  it  which  enabled  old  by . 
by  the  aid  of  the  devil — whom  he  detested  mflit 
for  his  adroitness  in  spoiling  butter  than  for  iDIm 
other  villanies  put  together — to  mar  the  hoptf 
and  neutralize  the  exertions  of  the  farmer's  hooei* 
wife,  on  whose  "  liquid  gold"  her  husband  • 
often  depended  for  his  rent. 

The  truth  is,  Barney  was  a  genius  in  his  wlj* 
An  ill-shaped  miscaun  was  an  abomination  to  V^ 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  too  pale  or  too  red,  tf" 
not  the  golden  mean  between  them.  Mssf  ^ 
time  has  he  wished  that  "auld  Fanny  Birt* 
might  pay  a  visit  to  the  cows  of  those  who  ^ 
managed  their  dairies — a  most  wrathful  0" 
vindictive  wish,  if  the  truth  were  known,  vW» 
indeed,  very  few  knew  better  than  Barney  hiatf* 
And  why  ?     Did  he  not  see  the  white  hare  ahrt 
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her  cabin,  often  and  often,  during  the  very  summer 
that  Ned  Dotinelly*s  cows  were  hewitched,  and 
could  yield  no  milk  that  would  produce  any  butter  ? 
Now  not  a  Uving  soul  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  charm  that  could  bring  the  said  Fanny  t^  the 
very  house  of  the  injured  party  **  to  ask  for  a  bit 
of  fire,"  than  Barney  ;  sure  he  knew,  that  when 
Father  Molloy  was  riding  to  a  sick-call  of  a  May 
morning  before  sunrise,  he  saw  Fanny  pulling  a 
dozen  tethers  from  different  directions,  and  chant- 
ing out  in  a  sing-song  tone  of  voice,  "  Come  all 
to  me/'  And  when  the  harmless  priest,  in  the 
aimplicity  of  his  heart,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
she  would  not  be  apt  to  call  for  other  than  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  responded  and  said,  "  and 
half  to  me;"  did  he  not  find  that  his  top-boots 
were  immediately  filled  with  milk,  and  all  hiB 
dress,  even  to  his  very  shirt,  so  completely  satu- 
rated with  it,  that  by  the  time  he  reached  tht» 
sick-bed  of  the  patient,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  rode,  and  the  physical  agitation  re- 
sulting from  it,  he  was  completely  covered  with 
butter — a  Uving  cask  1 

So  much  for  Barney's  domestic  and  legendary 
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knowledge  of  every  thing  connected  with  4« 
prose  and  poetry  of  butter-making.  On  to 
subject  he  stuck  to  his  father  as  closely,  ewfj 
whit,  as  he  did  to  his  mother.  From  carryiog  tibe 
auger,  which  was  only  an  honorary  office,  he  vai 
soon  promoted  to  that  of  carrying  the  hammer, 
and  knocking  the  lids  off  the  firkins.  This  wis 
all  delightful  to  his  heart;  but  there  was  y^t 
greater  day  for  Ireland  to  come,  and  that  was  dM 
never-to-be-forgotten  one  on  which  he  first  be- 
came butter-taster  to  his  father.  Right  well  was 
he  qualified  for  this,  heaven  knows ;  but  TirtQ0 
will  have  its  reward.  Many  an  experimental  lick 
did  he  give  the  auger,  and  many  a  furtive  mbbk 
did  he  make  at  it  when  an  opportunity  occurredi 
imtil,  by  secret  practice  and  perseverance,  b 
gradually  became,  first  his  father's  rival,  and  uhi- 
raately  his  master.  A  genius,  however,  will  be  I 
genius — that  is  a  true  axiom.  In  the  progress  of 
time  he  grew  distinguished — famous.  A  glance  it 
the  auger,  when  drawn  from  the  cask,  was  geneiaHj 
enough  for  Barney.  So  much  for  the  eye.  W 
the  taste  !  Surely  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  e^ 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  could  d** 
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termine  the  very  soil  upon  tasting  the  butter,  aud 
tell  you  at  once  whether  the  cows  that  produced 
it  were  fed  upon  the  rich  "  ramps  ^  of  Anketeirs 
grove,  or  occasianally  browsed  upou  the  fragrant 
wild  myrtles  of  Drumgau, 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with  these  accora- 
plishments  Barney  would  allow  his  genius  to  lie 
inactive.  The  truth  is,  he  loved  butter  in  every 
sense,  and  was  as  fond  of  eating  it  as  of  selling 
it.  Indeed,  from  his  appearance,  and  his  un- 
questionable indications  of  good  health,  which  is 
said  to  he  the  parent  of  longevity,  one  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  golden  unguent,  on  which 
he  laid  so  heavy  a  hand  at  meals,  was  nothing 
else  tlian  the  aurum  patablJe  of  the  alchemystic 
philosophers,  in  the  efforts  to  discover  which  they 
withered  themselves  off  the  earth,  whilst  it  actually 
teemed  in  abundance  about  them^  just  as  we  have 
often  seen  many  an  old  blockhead  searching  the 
whole  house  for  his  pipe,  aud  it  all  the  time  in  his 
mouth.  His  father,  seeing  that  he  was  created 
for  no  other  purpose,  advanced  hira,  after  a  few 
years,  a  small  sum  of  money  as  capital,  on  which, 
in  addition  to  a  windfall,  to  be  heard  of  by  and 

B  2 
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by,   he  commenced  business  in  a  spirit  bterAf 
exuberant  with  delight.  I 

And  now  we  must  disclose  to  our  readers  ■  j 
untoward  destiny  that  followed  Barney,  and  oc- 
casioned him  to  be  termed  what  is  caUed  in  tb 
country  "  unlucky," — or,  we  should  rather  sty,  t» 
be  remarkable,  even  from  his  boyhood  up,  for  i 
species  of  luck  very  difficult  to  be  defisei 
Scarcely  any  thing  he  ever  put  his  hand  ts 
prospered  with  that  healthy  description  of  gooi  ' 
fortune  which  so  frequently  occurs  to  other  nwfc 
Yet,  somehow,  it  still  happened  that  amidst  tb 
general  sympathy  usually  expressed  for  his  nil' 
fortunes,  he  was  able  always  to  wind  up  the  mattti 
with  some  happy  and  unexpected  hit  that  more  thai 
compensated  him  for  all  he  lost  or  suffered.  SA 
the  unfavourable  character  had  gone  abroad  \tff^ 
him,  and  notwithstanding  that  be  generally  cafli 
off,  in  the  long  run,  as  well,  or  perhaps  betldt 
than  if  no  disaster  had  befallen  him,  yet  as  tki 
ilMuck  was  sure  to  be  blazoned  about,  iHaU 
perhaps  very  few  were  cognizant  of  the  good,  tki 
consequence  was,  that  the  idea  of  blunder,  w 
misfortune,  and  Barney  Branagan,  were  vutf^ 
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table.  It  was  even  with  some  appreheiisioii  that 
his  father  advanced  him  the  very  small  capital  he 
did— a  circizmstance  which  he  put  off  from  time 
to  time,  until  he  saw  that  one  of  Barney's  mis- 
fortunes proved  nearly  sufficient  to  enable  him, 
without  other  assLsjtanee,  to  set  up  for  himself. 

Barney  at  this  period  was  one  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  served  his  father,  as  his 
assistant,  at  least  the  terra  of  a  full  apprenticeship. 
Not  that  the  old  man  ever  trusted  him  during  all 
this  time  with  the  sale  of  a  single  cask,  or  suf- 
fered him  to  see  a  seaport.  He  merely  brought 
him  about  through  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets  to  taste  the  butter,  determine  its  quality, 
and  fix  the  price ;  three  duties  whicli  he  per- 
formed with  the  certainty  of  truth  itself.  Barney 
was,  therefore,  not  a  travelled  man,  and  had  never 
been  more  than  about  twenty  miles  from  home  iu 
his  life. 

But  to  give  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  kind  of 
fortune  which  attended  him,  we  will  merely  say, 
that  at  cards,  for  instance,  he  was  always  the 
object  of  ridicule,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
verbial ill-luck  with  which  he  was  attended,  until 
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near  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  when  iortnnc, 
literally  through  his  own  blunders,  enabled  tea  to 
carry  off  a  greater  share  of  the  winnings  than  isf 
man  present.  He  would  play  a  card,  for  examjle, 
which  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  guMi 
would  think  of  playing :  yet  it  almost  always  so  ftl 
out,  that  in  that  instance  this  card  was  precisely 
the  only  one  that  could  win.  Our  readers  voxj 
have  seen  this. 

But  before  we  enter  into  the  grand  adventurfi 
which  befell  him,  during  his  first  and  only  trip 
to  Dublin,  we  must  recount  the  misfortiffl* 
which,  with  his  father's  assistance,  set  him  if 
in  the  butter  trade  for  himself. 

It    so  happened   that  a   neighbouring  furnly» 
named  Cassidy,  remarkable  for  a  high  degree  of 
integrity,  and  an  unsullied  reputation,  were  makn^ 
preparations   to   emigrate   to   America,    in  co»-' 
sequence,  principally,  of  repeated  acts  of  wiMoe^^ 
and  misconduct,    which,    in   the   person  of  ob^ 
of   their  sons,    entailed  upon   them  such  sbtfB^ 
and  disgrace  as  they  did  not  wish  to  bear  voffif 
those  who  knew  them  so  weU. 

Actuated  by  this  motive,  old  Cassidy  express^" 
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an  intention,  if  his  son's  morals  did  not  mend, 
of  going  to  America.  This,  to  be  sure,  would 
have  been  a  painful  step,  especially  to  his  wife, 
who  expressed  and  felt  that  singular  attachment 
to  friends,  and  kindred,  and  country,  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  no  human  being 
is  without.  For  a  very  short  time,  the  son,  on 
hearing  of  this  resolution,  kept  himself  within 
bounds,  and  certainly  appeared  to  improve ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  emigration  scheme 
was  actually  abandoned  ;  but,  alas,  the  re- 
formation was  only  temporary — his  licentious 
conduct  soon  revived  it,  and  made  them  determine 
upon  a  step  which  they  otherwise  would  not 
have  taken. 

This  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  well  acquainted  with  Barney,  had 
repeatedly  robbed  and  plundered  them  in  so  many 
ways,  that  his  father,  in  his  own  defence,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  prosecute  him — a  pro- 
ceeding, indeed,  very  rare  in  Ireland,  as  is 
also  the  conduct  that  occasioned  it — which  fact 
caused  it  to  be  felt  the  more  deeply. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  with  as  much 
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lenity  as  possible;  notwithstanding  whkb,  da 
son  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seva 
years.  The  old  man,  however,  who  had  Ml 
expected  this  severe  punishment,  being  stnuk 
with  remorse,  petitioned  in  his  favour,  and  \ff 
the  interest  of  his  landlord  and  some  othii 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  upon  lai 
solemn  promises  of  amendment,  interfered  ii 
his  behalf,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  impn" 
sonment,  which  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a  period 
comparatively  short. 

The  society  of  a  prison,  however,  had  fcf 
no  means  improved  the  young  man's  mordsi  S* 
he  had  not  been  long  at  liberty  when  he  rcsuaed 
his  old  courses,  especially  his  habit  of  gambfi^f 
— for  this,  by  the  way,  was  his  great  and  besettiHf 
sin.  His  parents,  now  despairing  of  his  refe^ 
mation,  resolved  to  dispose  of  their  propertf» 
and  with  the  hope  of  his  amendment  oo  t 
new  scene,  and  at  a  distance  from  his  evil  coi^' 
panions,  to  cross  the  broad  Atlantic,  in  (H^ 
to  avoid  the  open  shame  which  he  caused  them. 

Such,  for  some  months  after  his  UbenM 
was    their  terror  of   his  propensity  to  jbai^ 
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them,  that  hie  father  kept  no  money  in  the 
house,  but  lodgtsd  it  in  the  hands  of  his  landlord, 
ynttl  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure  from 
tlie  country.  His  mother,  who  had  a  private 
purse  of  her  own,  did  not  follow  this  prudent 
example,  although  it  will  be  admitted  that  she 
secreted  it  in  a  place  to  which  no  suspicion 
could  possibly  attach. 

One  portion  of  their  object  in  making  this 
journey,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  firm 
refusal  of  their  offending  son  to  accompany  them. 
No  argument,  no  entreaty,  no  threat,  could 
pre  rail  on  him  to  do  so.  For  this  unwarrantable 
conduct  he  assigned  no  motive;  but  that  did 
not  prevent  those  who  heard  of  it  from  finding 
one«  the  general  opinion  being  that  he  was 
too  closely  knit  by  the  iniquitous  bond  of  a 
bad  habit  to  his  wicked  and  profligate  associates. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  father  threatened  to  leave 
him  behind  pennyless,  unless  be  abandoned  his 
companions  and  put  himself  under  the  control 
of  bis  family.  This  he  would  not  do ;  and, 
as  his  parents  actually  felt  strong  attachment 
to  him,    they  thought  that,    by  allowing  him  to 
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know  what  it  was  to  want  a  home  in  their  absefioai 
they  took  the  most  effectual  steps  to  cmjA 
him,  from  necessity,  to  express  an  anxiety,  ere 
long,  to  follow  them. 

At  length  the  evening  previous  to  tlieir 
departure  arrived,  and  two  carts  were  loaded 
with  trunks,  beds,  bedding,  &c.  &c.  ready  to 
start  by  daybreak  the  next  morning,  and  bid  \ 
adieu  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  their  Gnng 
kindred,  and  the  ashes  of  their  slumbering 
forefathers  for  ever.  Before  matters  had  arrived 
thus  far,  however,  an  act  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  them  of  a  character  much  more  mitigated 
than  any  in  which  their  son  had  been  invoWed 
before.  In  truth,  it  was  less  his  act  than  tW 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  planned  it  fa 
his  behoof.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the 
cause  of  inflicting  a  prima  facie  bite  upon  Barnejj 
and  that  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  invul- 
nerable part  of  him — his  acuteness  as  a  buttef 
buyer. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  understirf 
this  incident  the  better,  we  feel  it  necessaiT 
to  give  the  following  unique  dialogue  which  tool^ 
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place  between  our  friend  Little  Barney  and  his 
dissolute  acquaintance  on  the  day  just  alluded 
to.  The  two  companions  were  seated  in  a  small 
shebeen-house,  about  half  way  between  their  re- 
spective residences,  with  a  second  half  pint  of 
whiskey  before  them,  having  already  drank  a  first, 
in  a  spirit  of  cordiality,  awakened  into  a  wider 
range  of  feeling  by  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  them  to  meet.  The  mood  of  mind 
on  Cassidy's  part  was  indeed  one  that  embraced 
many  changes  of  thought,  and  these,  apparently, 
of  an  opposite  character.  He  was  a  young 
man  whose  leading  vice  was,  as  we  have  said, 
an  inextinguishable  love  of  gambling  under  all  its 
varieties.  Naturally  or  constitutionally  dishonest 
he  certainly  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  amidst 
all  his  recklessness,  there  were  flashes  of  honour 
— of  generosity — and  evidences  of  feeling  about 
him,  which  many  of  his  sober  and  prudent  friends 
were  astonished  at. 

"  Come,  Barney,  take  your  liquor,  it'll  be 
the  last  we'll  drink  together  for  some  time — 
we  may  call  it  dock  an  dhurrus — for,   like   that, 
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it*s  a  glass  at  parting — take  it  off,  man,  I  vnt 
to  soften  you  at  all  events." 

**  An*  is  that  the  raison  you  wish  me  to  take 
it  off,  Jack  ?"  replied  Barney,  not  much  flittend 
by  the  motive  which  the  other  annexed  to  tb 
wish. 

"  Partly  it  is,  Barney,  and  partly  it  is  «* 
— you  know  Fd  not  grudge  you  a  jorum  VJ 
time — and  many  a  good  one  I  gave  you  befan 
now,  although  I  don't  think  it's  likely  I  «^ 
will  again —  devil  may  care — for  I  don't" 

"  Faith  an'  you  did,  Jack ;  I'm  not  the  b()J 
to  deny  it ;  an'  did  you  ever  kneum  mysdf  ^ 
skulk  from  my  glass  ?" 

"  Devil  a  bit,  Barney ;  no  matter  who  pi* 
for  it,"  said  the  other,  interrupting  him,  ^ 
laughing. 

"  I  mane,"  continued  Barney,    "to  skulk  b^ 
payin   for   it  myself ^   no   matther  who  dkrai  *   ■ 
either.  Jack,  my  boy." 

"  There's  no  denying  it,    Barney,  your  1**^  i 
was  never  in  it." 

"  Why,    then,    give   us   the  hand,  Jack;  ^ 
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here's  that  we  may  mobten  our  clay  often  together 
yet." 

**  I  won't  be  clerk  to  that,  Barney ;  when 
they  go,  my  face  will  never  be  seen  in  this 
parish  or  within  many  a  mile  of  it.  I'm  not 
the  man  to  stay  here  merely  to  put  the  people 
in  mind  that  it  was  my  conduct  drove  them  from 
their  own  home  to  seek  their  fortune  in  a  strange 
land.  The  people  think  me  bad — and  bad  I 
am — but  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to." 

^*  Oh,  Jack  achora — had  you  thought  of  that 
sooner;  'tisn't " 

'*  Stop,"  returned  the  other,  fiercely.  "  I 
refused  the  advice  of  them  that — of  her  that's 
going  away  now  with  a  sorrowful  heart — and 
don't  think  I'll  sit  here  listening  to  lectures 
from  you  or  any  one  else." 

^'  I  spoke  in  kindness,  Jack." 

"  I  know  you  did ;  but  there's  a  time,  Barney, 
when  such  kindness  is  cruelty,  and  I  wish  people 
could  know  as  much;  ay,  is  there — a  time 
when  advice  ought  to  get  the  adviser  kicked 
for  his  pains — ha,  ha,  ha ! — I  know  it  well." 

"  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that,   too," 
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rejoined  Barney,  whose  limited  experience,  coa- 
parative  ignorance  of  nature,  and  utter  tat 
of  education,  prevented  him  from  underatandiog 
the  truth  contained  in  Cassidy's  observa^oDS. 
"  But,  Jack,  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  if  it's 
a  fair  question  ?" 

"  To  leave  this  neighbourhood,  m  the  W 
place — after  that  I  don't  know — and  not  to  gi« 
you  an  ill  answer,  Barney,  I  don't  care." 

'*  Come,  come,  Jack,  it's  distressing  to  « 
to  hear  you  speak  that  way — you're  yet  a  young 
man,  an'  it's  not  too  late  to  mend— you  fflij 
be  a  dacent  man  yet;  an'.  Jack,  Fll  teDyo> 
what,  I'd  advbe  you " 

"Barney,  I'll  not  hear  this,  so  quitofit» 
replied  the  other,  his  temper  again  rising. 

"  Hut,  man  alive,"  returned  honest  Barney* 
"  to  the  divil  wid  such  looks ;  knit  your  brows  ^ 
some  one  else ;  do  you  think  they'd  make  ^ 
afeard  ?  Be  the  vestment,  when  I  have  a  fri^ 
that  I  like,  I'll  advise  him  as  I  think  fit;  ay)  ^ 
whenever  I  think  he  stands  in  need  of  it" 

'*  Don't  look  upon  me  as  your  friend,  tl»e»» 
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it'll  be  safer  for  you  not,  at  least  if  you're  bent 
on  advising  me." 

"  I  tell  you,  Jack,  to  your  teeth  that  /  will 
look  upon  you  as  my  friend — an'  whether  it's 
agreeable  to  you  or  not  I  don't  care  a  single 
traneen — divil  resave  the  one  rap  farden.  If  I 
could  sarve  you  I'd  do  it,  but  don't  think  to  bully 
me.     When  I  ought  to  advise  you  I  will." 

*'  If  I  choose  not  to  get  angry  with  you,  don't 
imagine  it's  because  I'm  afraid  of  you — big  as 
you  are  I  believe  I'm  a  better  man — I  could  drub 
you  well,  Barney." 

*'  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  replied  our  friend, 
"  many's  the  time  there  was  wagers  held  about 
us,  that  you  wor  the  best  man,  and  that 
I  was  the  best  man — an',  Jack  achora,  you 
know  you  haven't  a  truer  friend  alive  than  I 
am ;  but  as  you  spoke  of  it — why  before  we 
part — an*  maybe  it  is  the  last  time  we'll  ever 
see  one  another  more — give  us  your  hand,  man 
alive, — bad  luck  to  it  what's  wrong  wid  my  voice 
— many  a  pleasant  hour  we  spent  together.  Jack" 
— here  his  eyes  got  absolutely  moist — "an'  as 
you  spake  of  it,  an'  as  there's  nobody  present  to 
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prevent  us,  why  I'd  like  that  we  hadaroimdflf 
two  in  friendship  before  we  part — ^in  frieoMif 
an'  fair  play,  Jack  achora,  if  you've  no  ob- 
jection." 

The  other  smiled,  and  finishing  off  his  ^ 
hastily,  repUed  with  a  bitter  reckkssnesB  d 
manner  which  Barney  understood  not, 

"  Barney,  you  never  knew  me  to  spoil  efii 
yet,  and  by  japers  I  will  not  now.  Peel  off,  tt* 
whichever  knocks  the  other  dowB,  will  help  fc 
up  and  take  no  advantage." 

"  I  thought  you  knew  who  you  wor  spstiot^ 
replied    Barney  reproachfully.      **  Fair  play  ^ 

hard  hittin's^the  word — an' ^blood  alive,  «reB*t 

we  friends  any  how,  Jack  ?" 

Truth  to  say,  a  battle  conducted  upon  «»• 
original  or  Irish  principles  was  never  reoordrf 
out  of  our  own  green  isle.  Each  fought  with*, 
heartiness  which  proceeded  neither  from  atoi^ 
eagerness  to  win  money,  nor  from  a  feding^ 
personal  resentment,  but  purely  from  a  kvs^ 
victory,  or  from  the  kindred  principle  of  wiMf 
to  ascertain  before  their  final  separation  wkiA 
was  the  better  man.     Four  rounds  had  abii^ 
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come  off,  in  which  each  received  two  clean  knocks 
down — Barney  by  the  way  having  got  the  last — 
when  Cassidy,  whose  blows  were  yet  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  dancing  in  brilliant  stars  before  the 
eyes  of  our  friend,  put  out  his  hand,  exclaiming— 
**  That  is  enough,  Barney,  it  is  foolish  work  thi» 
— I  will  fight  no  more/* 

"  Bug  abounds,  why  ?'*  said  Barney,  at  the 
same  time  shaktug  hLa  head  with  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  sensation,  '*  sure  we're  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  e?er." 

*'  Barney,  I  give  up  that  you*re  the  best  man — 
at  any  rate  well  fight  no  more*'* 

*^  Be  heaven  the  rs,  but  you  don't  give  up,"  re- 
plied the  other;  *'an'  ae  to  me  bein*  the  best 
man,   I  have  strong  doubts  of  it." 

*'  You  arc,"  replied  Cassidy,  **  I  admit  it." 
"  Be  the  con  tints  o'  the  book,  I  don't  think  it — 
an'  III  tell  you  what,  Jack,  here's  a  pound  note  ; 
now  ril  hould  you  that  paper** — layiug  it  down 
with  a  slap  on  the  table — '*  that  fight  fair  on  both 
sides — fair  an*  honest — Tm  a  beaten  man  ;  come, 
Jack  aehora,  go  on  wid  it — if  you  haven't  the 
money  TU  lend  it  to  you — blood  alive»  come." 
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"  No,"  said  Cassidy,  "  I  will  not,  and  yott 
may  know  very  well,  Barney,  it's  not  the  shame 
of  being  beaten  that  prevents  me ;  for,  Bameji 
many  a  good  man  might  think  it  no  disgrace  to  be 
beaten  by  you ;  but  it's  this — and  if  I  had  thought 
of  it  before,  I  wouldn't  have  fought — you  know  I 
must  see  my  mother  once  before  the  family  goes. 
I  have  caused  her  sorrow  enough,  God  knowai 
let  alone  appearing  before  her  maybe  with  a 
broken  face,  or  a  black  eye — the  blackguard's 
ooat-of-arms.  No,  I'll  not  run  the  risk;  30, 
Barney,  thafs  what  prevents  me." 

Barney  instantly  sat  down,  and  turned  upoa 
his  companion  a  long  look,  expressive  at  once  of 
kindness  and  honest  sympathy.  "  Give  us  yoff 
hand.  Jack,"  said  he,  and  he  squeezed  it  with  fli 
ordinary  grip  ;  *'  Jack,  I  honour  you  for  that—V* 
over ;  we  will  fight  no  more.  The  mother  f  h 
proceeded,  speaking  as  much  to  himself  as  to  tk0 
other ;  '^  poor  fellow,  in  spite  of  all  his  fiJte 
he  loves  her  still,  ay,  an'  respects  her  for  J 
they  say  and  said  about  him.  Be  the  powers,  ths 
heart  of  him's  in  the  right  place  yet — an'.  Jack,  * 
always  knewn  as  much.     Come,  let  us  put  an  n^ 
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an'    have   another   half    pint,    we've   both   hard 
heads,  an'  it  can't  do  us  any  harm.** 

They  accordingly  did  so,  and  the  conversation 
went  on  as  follows: — 

**  I  don't  know,  Barney,  how  I  can  look  her 
in  the  face-  The  money  she  gave  me  privately 
to  prevent  me  from  want  in  their  absence,  and  to 
bring  me  to  England,  as  she  said,  and  to  support 
me  there  till  I  might  get  employment — that 
money  I  lost—gambling  !" 

*'  Bad  luck  to  the  same  gambling ;  it  was  it 
that  made  you  what  you— that  ruined  you/* 

*'  Well/'  said  Cassidy,  filling  his  glass  rapidly, 
while  his  eye  gleamed  with  a  fire  which  was  not 
that  of  intoxication  ;  *' here's  perdition  to  the  son 
that  can  break  a  mother*s  hearty  and  bring  shame 
upon  a  loving  father  and  an  honest  family — ^to  the 
son  that  sees  his  follies  and  can*t  mend  them! 
Off  with  it,  Barney,  it*8  a  fair  toast.  Why,  are 
you  frightened  ? — ha,  ha,  ha  V 

**  Dang  roe,**  replied  Barney,  **  but  I  hke  a 
laugh  to  be  natural  any  how." 

"  Well,  rU  tell  you  then,"  proceeded  Cassidy, 
**  i  must  see  my  mother,  for  she  wishes  it ;  and  I 

VOL.  Ill*  C 


He  looked  fiercely  at  his  c 
eye  gleamed.  Barney  unders 
"Never,"  said  he,  "never; 
enemy  never  said  you  touchi 
didn't  belong  to  your  own." 

"  My  worst  enemy !  that  i 
matter,  I  must  go  on.  It  is 
mean  shift ;  not  one  of  them  c 
sister,  Alice,  but  thinks,  tha 
very  truly  too,  that  the  monc 
me  is  gone.     May  God  bless  I 

"  Well,  Jack  achora,  don 
it's  not  goin'  away  wid  empti 

wide  world  that  I'd pull 

bit  till  I  get  my  leg  oyt  fn 


1.,^^      4.^ 
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except  always  that  you'll  take  the  five  erasses 
never  to  lay  out  a  penny  of  it  gamblin'/* 

"  I  might  easily  swear  that,  Barney,  and  slip 
through  it  without  your  being  the  wiser ;  but  I 
will  take  no  such  oath,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  very  first  thing  I*  would  do  would  be  most 
likely  to  break  it.  If  you  earned  it  honestly, 
that  is  no  reason  why  /  should  spend  it  like  a 
villain.  I  will  not  take  it.  No ;  but  listen — my 
brothers  and  sisters  have  joined  in  a  little  plan  of 
their  own  for  my  advantage.*' 

He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  circumstances, 
which  were  these : — The  country,  as  we  have 
stated,  was  a  pastoral  one,  so  that  both  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  land  arose  principally  from  the 
sale  of  butter.  Cassidy's  father  having  been  an 
extensive  farmer,  had  in  his  possession,  at  the 
period  we  write  of,  several  firkins  of  that  commo- 
dity, which  he  deemed  it  more  advantageous  to 
bring  to  the  pdrt  from  whence  he  was  about  to 
sail,  and  there  dispose  of  at  a  better  advantage 
than  he  could  at  home  ;  all  which  was  very  right 
and  proper.  Cassidy's  brothers  and  sisters,  how- 
ever, softened  by  their  separation  from  him,  and 
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their  suspicion  that  he  was  in  fact  pennyless,  agreed 
to  abstract  a  firkin  for  him,  or  rather  to  coram  at 
his  doing  so — the  proceeds  of  which  they  hoped 
might  support  him  until  he  gained,  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  that  employment  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  obtain  where  he  was  known* 
For  this  purpose  a  cask,  partially  filled  with  eiA 
had  been  procured,  exactly  resembling  the  odien» 
and  which  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  one 
abstracted ;  and  so  anxious  were  they  that  do 
discovery  of  the  circumstance  should  then  tike 
place,  that  the  fictitious  cask  was  marked  exaedf 
similar  to  the  one  taken,  which  had  four  deep 
nicks  opposite  each  other  on  the  extreme  edg«» 
of  the  mouth,  and  just  above  where  the  Ud  to 
into  it. 

"  Now,  Barney,"  he  proceeded,  after  han( 
detailed  what  we  have  written,  "  the  thing  I  wirf 
you  to  do  is,  to  buy  the  cask,  so  that  I  ma;^ 
out  of  the  neighbourhood  as  soon  as  they,  ornA^ 
before  them." 

"  Where  is  it  ?"  said  the  other.  j 

"  In  this  house,"  replied  Cassidy.     "  I  broiigK  , 
it  over  last  night,  and  that  was  what  made  «* 
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send  word  to  you  to  meet  me  here.  You  must 
take  it  by  the  eye  or  by  a  guess  at  the  weight,  for 
we  have  no  meanfi  of  knowing  what  it  weighs. 
Give  me  whatever  you  think  a  fair  price  and  1*11 
be  satisfied,  for  I  know  you're  a  judge,** 

Barney  was  delighted  at  having  his  judgment 
appealed  to  in  a  matter  which  he  considered  pro- 
fessional, and  immediately  demanded  to  see  the 
firkin. 

**  I  will  tell  you  within  a  pound  and  a  half  o' 
the  weight,"  said  he,  *'  ay,  by  the  elevens,  within 
less — blood  alive,  I  have  corrected  the  market- 
crane  before  now,  an*  as  to  the  quality  of  it,  I 
would  know  the  taste  of  your  mother's  butther  on 
the  point  of  the  Tappt  mountain,  I  never  knew 
her  to  make  a  *  secmid^*  barrin'  a  bare  firkin  out 
of  thirteen,  wanst  about  three  years  ago,  an* 
my  father,  sooner  than  break  squares  wid  an  ould 
customer^  took  it  as  a  ^Jir.^t*  But  come,  Jack, 
show  it,  and  for  ould  acquaiutance  sake,  dang  me 
but  111  take  it  as  *  first*  too.*' 

Barney's  generosity  in  fact  was  up.  On  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  the  cask,  he  guessed  its  weight, 
and  sconicd  to  look  at  the  butter  itself,  or  ascer* 
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tain  its  flavour.  Promptly  and  with  the  spril  o( 
a  man  who  felt  gratified  at  having  it  in  his  power  , 
to  oblige  his  friend,  he  immediately  puUed  ontUi  < 
purse  and  handed  over  the  amount,  according  t» 
his  own  calculation.  Cassidy  very  naturally  begn  < 
to  reckon  the  money  after  him,  but  Barney  hastilf  ' 
gathered  it  up  from  the  table,  and  thrust  it  iato  , 
his  waistcoat  pocket  exclaiming —  j 

"  There,  man  alive,  put  it  up— ccmfcari  ; 
countin*  atween  friends — my  hand  to  you,  I  didnt 
chate  you — here,  hould  your  pocket.  Jack  achon 
— in  wid  it — no,  now — divil  resave  the  reckon  yiill 
reckon  it  this  bout,  as  if  you  mistrusted  oe. 
Hut  I  faith  this  is  not  over  civil.*' 

All  his  eloquence,  however,  was  lost ;  take  At 
money  Cassidy  would  not  without  knowing  ^ 
amount.  Not  that  he  doubted  him,  but  on  tb 
contrary,  suspected  that  Barney  was  literally  pl^ 
ing  him  a  knave's  trick  on  the  geneiois  ^ 
Indeed  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  when  i* 
Irishman  in  humble  life  wishes,  in  the  perfonBio^ 
of  a  generous  act,  to  spare  the  feelings  (rf  ^ 
person  on  whom  the  generosity  is  conferred,  ^ 
looks  very  often  more  like  a  real  impostor  tha»  * 
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real  impostor  Wiitild,  and  when  detected,  exhibits 
all  the  confusion  and  apparent  consciousnesii  of 
undeniable  guilt.  Cassidy,  on  reckoning  the 
money,  found  that  he  was  three  pounds  overpaid, 
a  circumstance  which  he  certahily  suspected, 
although  he  knew  not  to  what  amount. 

And  now  commenced  a  contest  between  the  two 
friends,  which  was  more  likely,  so  far  as  llarney 
was  concerned,  to  decide  the  undetermined  point  of 
their  respective  superiority  in  personal  prowess 
than  any  circumstance  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them  for  years* 

''  If  1  would  take  it  from  any  man,  I  would 
from  you,  Barney ;  but  I  won't ;  Vm  above  that^ci/* 

**  You,  a  friend/*  replied  Barney,  with  some- 

[thing  like  disdain  ;  **  an'  you  call  that  friendship* 

To  the  divil  wid  such  friendship ;  t  despise  it* 

Jack,  take  the  money,  achora ;  sure  if  it  was  only 

to  remimber  me  by ** 

"  >Co — no,  Barney,  I  can*t — I  couldn't.  You 
don't  know  how  I  feel — nobody  but  myself  does  ; 
don't  ask  me." 

"  Well,  as  a  keepsake,  1  ask  ;  sure,  blood  alive, 
you  wouldn't  refuse  me  that/* 
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'*  Indeed  I  must,  Barney ;  and  you're  only  dk- 
tressing  me."  || 

'^  What,  not  as  a  keepsake !  nor  for  the  sakeoC    : 
ould  times  1!"  i 

"  No,  Barney — I  can't  easily  forget  you." 

"  An'  you  call  that  friendship  ?  To  blazes  wi 
it.  Be  the  vestment,  the  dacent  thing  Tm  afeani 
isn't  in  you  afther  all." 

"  Barney,  don't  be  angry  ;  if  you  knew  what  I    j 
feel — my  state  of  mind — I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  be 
angry." 

^^  Be  the  heaventhers  alive,  Jack,  I  have  but 
one  opinion  of  you,  an'  that's  no  great  shakes.  I 
was  desaved  in  you.  For  the  robbin'  of  yoff 
father,  any  honest  boy  might  do  that — I  stole  ten 
tenpennies  myself  out  of  my  mother's  pocket  oiw 
to  buy  a  hat — an'  who  had  a  betther  right  to  stall 
it  than  I  had  ? — an'  what  signifies  that  ?  But  to  re- 
fuse a  friend — Jack  achora,  don't  vex  me— takf 
the  money." 

"  Barney,  pass  my  conduct  to  my  father  ofsr, 
if  you're  wise.  Would  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad? 
You  forget  that  after  this  night  it's  not  Bxij 
I'll  ever  see  him  more,  or  one  belonging  to  ta» 
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that  I  care  about     Pass  that  over,  Barney  ;  Tin 
careless — Fm  vexed — Fm  nearly  mad.** 

"  But  you'll  want  money  when  they're  gone>  an' 
whin  you'll  have  no  friend  near  you.  Where's  the 
use  of  friendship  if  you  desave  me  this  way  ?  Is 
this  the  treatment  I  desarve  from  you?  If  I  had 
often  axed  you,  or  lent  you  money  before,  there 
might  be  raison  in  your  refusin'  it ;  but  you  know 
yourself  it's  the  first  favour  I  ever  axed  you,  an'  if 
you  refuse  me,  FU  think  the  less  of  you  the  longest 
day  I  have  to  live.  Take  it  well  or  ill — the  divil 
resave  the  farden  I  care  whether  you  do  or  not. 
If  it  was  worth  refusin',  you  might  have  some  ex- 
cuse ;  but  only  three  bare  pounds." 

"  Barney,  listen " 

"  No — divil  the  word  I'll  listen  to — if,  as  I  said, 
it  was  worth  refusin' ;  but  stop,  achora,  Fll  soon 
mend  that;  give  me  an  hour — that  is  till  I  gu 
home,  and  I'll  soon  mend  it — I'll  double  it  Will 
that  plaise  you  ?" 

"  Barney,  it's  not  money — God  knows  it's  not 
money  Fm  thinking  of." 

"  Answer  me,  would  that  plaise  you  ?" 

«  No — money  I  won't  take." 

c  2 
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<*  Why,  thin>  you  may  go  to  the  black  gate,  JWB 
own  way.  Faith  Fm  afeard  you're  no  bettaten 
you're  spoken  of.  I've  thried  you.  Jack,  in' 
you're  not  the  thing.  When  every  tongue  vai 
against  you,  I  fought  your  battle  ;  but  afdier  diii 
what  can  I  say  for  you?  You*rc  hopdeaH- 
you're  hopeless.  It's  the  divil.  Jack,  to  see  ^ 
gone  to  the  bad  this  way." 

"  Well,  Barney,"  said  Cassidy,  with  a  n 
that  was  full  of  sorrow  which  he  could  banlf 
repress,  "give  me  your  hand,  an'  good-by— w 
may  meet  again,  and  we  may  not." 

"  Ay,"  said  Barney ;  "  but  you  know,  JA 
%  that  this  wasn't  the  treatment  I  desarvedfronyw^ 
funo  at  any  rate.  Well,  I'll  miss  you,  too ;  H  ^^ 
was  only  hearing  you  take  off  the  way  Beal  C^ 
Heuston  speaks,  an'  walkin'  like  Jaimsay  ft^ 
each — divil  a  face  in  the  parish  but  you  C0^ 
put  on  you,  even  to  TuUy  Eye's  afi^ 
Well,  well !  Throth  it's  a  poor  world  afther  A 
when  people  must  part  this  way.  Now,  i^ 
achora " 

"  Good-by,   Barney, — ^give    me  your  haod^* 
know  what  you're  worth — well  I  know  your  ster- 
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ling    Talue ;    but,    to    me,    all   is   dark^- 1   have 
brought  them^God  bless  you  !" 

He  dashed  the  back  of  his  baud  a(!ross  bis  eyes, 
and  turned  away  from  his  friend  as  he  spake.  In 
a  moment,  however,  he  appeared  quite  calm  ;  and 
again  approaching  Barney,  he  shook  bitn  by  the 
hand  and  bid  him  good  by. 

**  God  almighty  for  ever  bless  you,  Jack,**  said 
Barney,  and  he  could  scarcely  articulate  the 
words,  *'  It  might  be  cruel  now  to  advbe  you/' 
The  other  wrung  his  hand,  and  gave  him  a  depre- 
cating look.  "  But,  oh.  Jack  achora  ! — from  me 
— ^take  this  from  me,  as  it's  all  you  will  take- 
think  of  the  mother's  heart,  an'  of  the  father^s — 
and  how  they  loved  you — an*  how  all  the  rest, 
brothers  an'  sisters,  an*  all — and  how  you  wor  mtct^ 
their  pride  an'  their  hope-" 

Barney  on  looking  at  him  was  surprised  at  the 
brightness  of  his  eyes,  and  thought  that  as  he  waa* 
now  softened  there  could  be  no  better  opportunity  to 
press  the  money  on  him  once  more.  How  much 
.  was  he  mistaken  I 

"Jack,"   said   he,   putting   his   hand   into    hiis 
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breeches*  pocket, — **  Jack  achora,  jbt  let  me  dip 
this  into  your  wiustcoat ** 

"  D — n  yourself  and  your  money,"  exchimrf 
Cassidy,  with  something  almost  approadung  to 
fury  ;  "  it's  not  you  or  it  Fm  thinking  of." 

Barney,  however,  had  the  drop  in,  and  was  oot 
to  be  bullied,  as  he  called  it,  by  any  man. 

«  D—n  yourself,  then,"  he  retorted,  "  iri 
your  temper,  too ;  who  cares  about  you,  if  yw 
goto  that?" 

"Go  home,"  replied  the  other;  "  you  re  » 
kind-hearted  goose,  and  that's  all." 

"  An'  you're  a  blessed  patthern  to  folly,  ^ 
be,"  rejoined  Barney. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  other;  **» 
I  stop  longer  with  you  I  will  lose  my  temptf  ^ 
spite  of  myself.  Farewell,  you  great  good  nt 
tured  fool." 

«  Well,"  replied  Barney,  "  if  you  go  to  tW 
God  be  with  you,  you  blackguard  I  You  see  1 
can  command  myself  and  speak  civil  as  well  ^ 
another." 

And  thus,  in  a  mood  of  mind  which  we  deqf 
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all  the  metaphysicians  in  existence  to  define,  did 
one  of  the  most  original  of  all  separations  between 
two  of  as  queer  friends  as  ever  lived  take  place. 
Barney,  when  he  saw  that  Cassidy  was  actually 
gone,  wiped  his  eyes ;  and  having  put  the  notes 
once  more  into  his  pocket,  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, somewhat  in  the  same  key,  "  God  Al- 
mighty bless  the  unfortunate  rap — any  how,  he 
is  no  friend  to  himself,  so  he  isn't,  or  he  wouldn*  t 
refuse  the  money.  May  the  heavens  keep  him 
from  evil,  'tany  rate,  and  that  he  may  never  live 
to  see  his  own  funeral,  the  poor  scamp,  as  was  so 
often  prophesized  for  him,  I  pray  Jasus,  this 
day  1" 

And  with  this  purest  and  most  unmixed  of 
apostrophes,  did  he  put  on  his  hat  and  turn  his 
steps,  which  were  not  a  whit  the  steadier  for  the 
drink,  towards  his  father's  house. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


The  next  evening  Barney  returned  for  the  butter 
cask ;  and  never  did  mortal  man  suffer  from  a 
burthen  if  he  did  not  from  this.  The  weight  of 
it — which,  by  the  way,  knocked  up  all  his  powers 
of  calculation  completely — ^had,  by  the  time  be 
reached  home,  nearly  broken  his  back ;  and  such 
was  the  state  of  perspiration  and  exhaustion  is 
which  he  felt  himself,  that  he  could  scarcely  ioi 
breath  to  speak.  He  deposited  it,  however,  id 
his  bed-room,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly  ontl 
morning.  After  breakfast  he  resolved  to  ascertiD 
the  quality  of  his  purchase.  What,  however, 
was  his  astonishment  when,  on  making  the  experi- 
ment, the  point  of  the  auger  was  met  about  half-v^y 
down  the  firkin  by  some  hard  substance  which  re- 
sembled a  stone.  His  face,  indeed,  would  have 
been  a  study,  but  so  'would  not  have  been  tbe 
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oaths  which  flew  out  of  his  lips  thick  and  three- 
fold against  his  boson  friend,  Cassidy-  But  what 
now  could  he  do  ?  The  family  were  naany  miles 
on  their  journey,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Jack, 
to  whom  he  imputed  the  trick,  would  ever  return 
to  the  neighbourhood  again. 

**  The  blackguard,"  he  exclaimed,  looking  rue- 
fully at  the  firkin,  "  to  trate  me  this  way  I  but, 
nabocklish  I  maybe  I  may  shake  bands  wid  him 
yet ;  if  I  do,  we'll  soon  decide  who's  the  best 
man,  any  way.  It's  not  that  Td  care  so  ranch 
either  j  for  Td  a  given  him  more  than  it  all 
comes  to ;  but  the  thruth  was,  I  thought  him 
betther  than  half  reformed,  the  hypocrite!  An* 
that's  the  man  I  cried  for  when  we  wor  partin'  I*' 

The  truth  is,  he  felt  very  much  ashamed  at 
the  imposition  which  had  been,  as  was  very 
natural  for  him  to  think,  so  villanously  practise 
upon  him,  and  the  butter  lay  there  for  very  near 
a  month  before  he  examined  it  again.  At  length 
he  imagined  it  was  full  time  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  it,  it  being  of  no  use  to  him  as  it 
stood ;  and  with  this  purpose  he  washed  his  handii, 
stripped  himself  to  the  elbows,  and  began  to  re- 
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mote    the    conteats    af    the    cask.      Hk  km 
were  indeed  justified*     One  balf  tbe  vei^eh 
filled  with  what  the  Scotch  term  a  round 
whimtoue^  as  weighty  almost  as  lead,  but  for  ' 
purpose  it  could  have  been  put  there^  either  1 
Cassidy  or  any  one  elaei  he  could  not  isugiiie 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  felt  that  he  was  bit,  tntt 
that  the  bargain  be  bad   made  was  one  of 
usual  pieces  of  good  fortune.     As   it  was,  how 
ever,   he  removed  the  stone    by  turning  up  i% 
bottom  of  the  firkin,  when,  judge  of  his  astoo 
ment  on  seeing  a  false  bottom  fall   out, 
which  was  visible  a  layer  of  butter,  covered  »ith 
yellow  guineas  to  the  amount  of  sixty-three.  Tbiii» 
in  truth,  was  the  cask  in  which  the  farmer's  «if»1 
had  secreted  her  private  purse*    and  wbich  Ml 
evidently  intended   to  bring  with  the  family 
America ;  the  butter  being,  we  imagme,  intca 
for  their  use,  and  the  stone  put  in  to   prevent  iM 
being  sold  in  mistake. 

Thus  once  more  was  Barney  visited  by  u«*J 
of  hts  peculiar  hits,  and  which,    had  he  bo«gl>'j 
any  other  of  the  caskS|  could  not  have 
to  him  as  It  did. 
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Barney,  on  making  this  discovery^  considered 
himself  bound  to  traniimit  tliis  money  to  those 
who  had  the  proper  claim  upon  it,  as  soon,  at 
least,  as  their  residence  abroad  could  be  ascer- 
tained; or  he  would  have  given  five  pounds  out 
of  his  pocket  to  have  discovered  Jack^-who  now 
stood  acquitted  of  fraud — to  whom,  sls  the  re- 
presentative of  the  family,  he  would  gladly  have 
restored  it.  In  the  meantime,  for  the  present 
he  might  without  much  hesitation  bring  into  pracv 
tical  elFeet  a  little  appropriation  clause  of  his  own, 
especially  as  he  held  himself  bound  in  conscience 
to  return  it  whenever  he  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Little  Barney's  family  and  friends  became  in 
time  so  well  satisfied  of  the  successful  calamities 
which  befell  him,  that  he  was  sometimes  requested 
to  undertake  the  transaction  of  their  business 
and  the  sale  of  their  property  and  effects.  This 
confidence,  however,  was  but  ghort-lived,  for  they 
soon  found  that  however  the  good  luck  and  the 
bad  might  be  blended  in  his  case,  it  uniformly 
turned  out  that  whilst  the  latter  only  fell  to  their 
share,  fortune  always  enabled   Barney   somehow 
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to  rotain  the  benefits  of  the  former  to 
The  histor}'  of  a  transaction^  which  he  unde: 
to  manage  for  an  uncle  of  his  at  the  good  msii*j 
earnest  saHcitation^  about  two  years  or 
after  this  period,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
prehend  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  antitb^tiiJ 
fortune  to  which  we  allude. 

**  Barney,    a^ck,"    said    his    uncle,   "  I  wm* 
you  to  go  away  into  the  market  of  Kilscaddaun, 
and  sell  me  thlm  two  loads  of  whate.    I  kn*'^ 
you're  an  unlucky  boy,  so  you  are,  to  tniat 
thing  to,  but  somehow  or  other  you  get  out  d  { 
thing,    Barney,  dacently  enough^    if  not  a  lit* 
betther,    avick,    than  wiser  and    luckier  peopli 
So  you  see,  bit  or  raigs,  Til  try  you  thb  bout 

**^  Why,  uncle,  is  it  beside  yourself  you  i" 
to  go  to  trust  your  whate  wid  aich  a  misftwiu 
brineoge  as  I  am?  Sure,  my  sowl  to  bAppw*^ 
don't  you  know  that  nothin*  goes  right  wiJ  ^i 
same  little  Barney  ?" 

He  here  screwed  his   mouth,  which,  tAkefl 
conjunction  with  his  nose,    somewhat  reseniM^^ 
the  bill  of  a  parrot,  and  gave  a  peculiarly  sig**^ 
cant  glance  at  his  uncle. 
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"Don't  be  foolish,  uncle,  but  get  some  one 
that's  not  unlucky  to  do  what  you  want,  AiTah  ! 
get  yourself,  man  ;  who's  fitther  to  do  it  ?  Sorra 
the  grain  o'  your  whate  myself  'ill  be  accoun- 
table for." 

"  Divil  a  matther,  Barney,  I'll  try  you  any 
how." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  accountable ;  and 
it's  as  purty  4  piece  o'  feasthalagh*  as  ever  I  see, 
to  ax  me." 

'*  I  don't  want  you  to  be  accountable — sell  the 
whate  if  you  can,  'and,  good  luck  or  bad  luck,  I'll 
take  the  upshot  without  any  blame  to  you — bug-a- 
bounds, sure  that's  fair." 

Barney  scratched  under  his  hat  for  a  moment, 
his  face  exhibiting  the  combined  expression  of  a 
grin  and  a  puzzle. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  replied,  "  since  I  must,  I 
must,  an'  sorra  to  the  one  if  myself  doesn't  think 
that  there's  pishtrogues^  over  you,  or  how  the 
puck  it  could  come  into  your  head  to  send  me, 
the  onluckiest  gorsoon  in  the  barony,  to  sell  your 

*  Nonsense.  f  -^^^  ^^i^  spell. 
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whate,  I  don't  know — either  that,  or  you  re  taUn* 
lave  o'  your  senses  altogether.  Now  mind,  I 
do  this  at  your  own  risk,  not  at  mine." 

**  I  know  that,  avick — so  come  early  in  the 
mornin'  and  I'll  have  the  two  carts  in  rea^cM 
for  you — an'  you  needn't  ait  your  breakfast  till 
you  do  come.  We'll  give  you  a  sketch  at  tlie 
new  male." 

Barney,  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangemeDt, 
was  at  an  early  hour  on  his  way  to  the  town  of 
Kilscaddaun,  his  carts  creaking  under  two  besvj 
loads  of  his  uncle's  wheat. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  said  KilscaddM 
in  consequence  of  its  distance,  which  was  that  of 
a  day's  journey,  was  not  the  town  to  whidi  tin 
fanners  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in  the  hiW 
of  resorting  for  the  disposal  of  their  propertf* 
It  was,  however,  a  considerable  seaport,  wbew 
agricultural  produce  could  be  sold  to  much  greater  1 
advantage  than  in  the  small  inland  towns  netf 
them. 

The  day  was  fine  for  the  season,  and  BanK) 
jogged  on  at  his  ease — sometimes  crooning  ofer 
the   remnant  of  an  old  song,    and   occasionaUj 
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treating  himself  to  a  whistle.  The  evening  bow 
bi'gan  to  set  in,  and  on  inquiry  he  learned  that 
KilseaddauB  was  not  distant  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles,  so  that  he  would  arrive  a  httle  before 
the  close  of  night,  just  in  sufficient  time  to  see 
his  horses  and  carts  properly  put  up  and  secured 
with  daylight* 

The  truth  is,  that  this  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  bargain  he  had  ever  made  on 
any  other  business  than  butter  buying,  and  he 
felt  considerable  anxiety  that  no  blunder  or  over- 
sight on  his  part  should  happen,  especially  as  he 
knew  that  the  property  he  had  in  charge  was  not 
bis  own.  Nor  can  we  omit  hinting,  that  he  was 
seized  by  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  not  to  say 
timidity — for  this  that  we  relate  occurred  before 
he  became  a  butter  merchant — lest  one  or  more  of 
these  swindlers  or  thieves  with  which  such  towns 
as  Kilscaddaun  usually  abound,  should  think 
proper  to  avail  themselves  of  his  inexperience, 
and  play  off  some  villanous  prank  upon  him  for 
that  very  reason,  Forewarned,  however,  is  half 
armed,  and  Little  Barney  resolved  to  keep  such  a 
sharp    louk  out  on  each   side   of  him   as   might 
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prevent  himself  from  being  vicdmized  by  tbedw 
of  gentry  he  dreaded. 

The  individual  from  whom  he  inquiied  us 
distance  from  the  town  was,  as  f ar  as  h*  couU 
judge,  a  person  in  whom  he  might  place  sochs  j 
slight  degree  of  confidence  as  amounted  to  merdj 
mentioning  the  object  of  his  journey — which,  bj 
the  way,  required  no  prophet  to  find  out— and  tb 
additional  fact  that,  being  rather  a  stranger  n 
the  town,  he  knew  not  exactly  the  bestearDas's 
inn  at  which  to  stop.  The  man  was  a  stout, 
unshaved,  honest-looking  small-farmer,  dressed  ii 
a  gray  frieze  coat  and  breeches,  the  knees  of  ik 
latter  open.  He  wore  his  neckerchief  tied  in  * 
loose  schoolboy's  knot^  had  a  large  bundle  in  one 
hand,  and  aided  himself,  for  he  seemed  fatigoed, 
by  leaning  on  a  staflT  which  he  carried  in  tta 
other.  As  their  dialogue  upon  the  occaaon» 
their  meeting  was  brief,  we  may  as  well  deUH  it 
to  our  readers  : — 

"God   save   you,    neighbour!   you're  for  «* 

market  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Barney. 

"  Throth  am  I.    God  save  you  kindly,"  repW 

the  stranger.     *«  So  are  you,  I  think  ?" 
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"  Thnie  for  you.  Isn't  this  blessed  weather, 
glory  be  to  God  ?*' 

"  A  darliii*  coorae  o*  weather  as  ever  was  seen, 
the  Lord  be  praised  1  Betther  I  doobt  than 
we  desarve,  neighboiin" 

"  Hutj  no,"  returned  Barney ;  **  sure  God 
knows  best— and  if  it  was,  we  wouldn't  get  it — 
it's  an  ould  sayui*,  that  God  rewards  every  man 
according  to  his  works,*' 

**  Ay,**  replied  his  fellow-traveller — "  so  they 
say—  of  course  it*8  true,  too — either  in  this  world 
or  the  next— we  get  betther  than  we  desarve, 
often." 

■^^  And  sometimes  more  than  we  desarve,  too,** 
said  our  friend  with  a  slight  grin,  produced  by 
some  secret  allusion  of  his  own,  which  our  readers 
must  conjecture  for  themselves. 

During  this  brief  and  very  harmless,  if  not 
somewhat  devout  conversation  between  the  two 
strangers,  it  might  have  been  observed  that  each 
threw  from  time  to  time  a  glance  at  the  other 
so  absolutely  marked  by  an  appearance  of  down- 
right simplicity,  that  the  imposition,  if  such  they 
intended  it,  was  perfectly  successful. 
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*'  This  is  an  honest  poor  fellow,    if  one   cait 

judge  from  his  looks,"   thought  our    gorsoon — 

**  any  how,  I  don't  care  if  I  give  hini  share  of 

a  dandy,  when  we  get  to  the  town— |f  I  like  kmT 

—a  piece  of  generosity  which,  if  we  look  to  the 

condition  annexed,    was  hy  no   means    pledging 

himself  to  its  fulfilment. 

The  other  glanced  at  him,  and  from  the  look 

of   Buhdued   satisfaction    which   might    be    read 

tipon  his  features,  he  appeared  to  chuckle  inwardly 

at  having  met  with  him. 

They  again  reconnoitered  each  other  with  a 
glance  that  actually  savoured  of  modesty  on 
both  sides,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  stretch  a 
metaphor  so  far. 

"I  think  we  must  be  near  Kilscaddaun  by 
this,"  obser\'ed  the  wheat-merchant. 

"  I  haven't  been  often  in  the  same  town 
myself,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  but  as  near  as  I 
can   guess,    about   two  bare  miles.     And    now, 

neighbour,  I'm   goin'   to  ax  a  favour  of  you, 

God  forgive  you,  if  you're  not  what  you  look, 
but  rU  trust  yoyr  face,  for  I  think  it's  an  honest 
one.     You  see  the  truth  is  this,  I  have  a  trifle  of 
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money  about  me,  four  poond  ten  in  notes,  and 
eight  and  thret*  ha'pence  in  change  ;  no  faiks, 
I  had  a  penny  rowl,  and  a  pint  o'  parther,  at  the 
nine-in lie-bouse  out  o'  the  change.  But  no  inatther, 
I  have  four  pound  ten  in  notes  about  me,  and  Vm 
puzzled  where  to  (Indian  honest  house  that  a 
poor  man  would  be  safe  in," 

**  ITiere's  no  danger  wid  this  customer,"  thought 
Barney.  **  Be  me  sowl,  that's  more  than  Fd  tell 
a  black  stranger  on  the  king's  highw ay,  no  matter 
what  he  was.     Hut !  he's  a  goramach*" 

**  Faith,  neighbour,"  he  replied,  "we  miglit 
run  in  a  chaise  together  on  that  point.  The 
divil  o*  one  o*  myself  hut  knows  as  little  of  the 
town  as  you  do — an*  that's  why  I'm  so  onaisy  to 
get  in  while  we  have  daylight,— that  I  may  be  able 
to  look  about  me,  and  put  up  in  a  dacent  house/' 

*'  I  know,*'  said  his  fellow-traveller,  **  that 
there's  a  carman's  inn  somewhere,  called  the  Fox- 
and- Geese,  where  a  brother-inJaw^  of  mine 
always  stops,  I  forget  the  name  of  the  street, 
but  I  suppose  we  can  make  it  out.  Not  that  my 
mind's  made  up  to  go  there  myself,  bekase  I'm 
tould  by  him  its  purty  sharp  in  the  charges,  but 

VOL-    UK  0 
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then  it's  the  safest,  he  says,  in  the  town.  Tbey 
have  three  men  up  every  night,  watchin*  4e 
place,  so  that  nothin'  can  happen,  any  hoi  * 

"  That's  our  ground,"  said  Barney,  wbolootad 
upon  his  companion  as  rather  a  simple  isA 
"  Take  my  advice  and  go  to  where  you'll  be  »f^ 
even  although  it  may  be  a  thrifle  dearer." 

"  Divil  may  care  then,'*  replied  his  compiiw** 
"sure  enough  youVe  right,  the  safe  place bfl* 
chaipest,  and  the  one  of  us  will  give  tfio  othi 
courage  you  see,  bein*  both  of  us  together." 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  between  th&a  ti 
put  up  at  the  Fox-and-Geese,  which  they^*^ 
discovered  by  a  very  significant  representatioii^ 
the  maddhu  rua^  or  red  dog^  as  the  fox  is  ta»rf 
in  Irish,  looking  behind  him  from  the  sign-bov' 
with  a  singularly  knavish  leer,  whilst  he  bort 
upon  his  back  a  large  fat-looking  goose,  the  ttff 
emblem  of  indolent  and  unsophisticated  8iin|dia9' 

This  is  so  common  a  sign  over  houses  of  ei^ 
tainment,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewlM 
tteit  our  travellers  never  once  thought  of  coi* 
dering  it  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  although  ^ 
question  whether  there  is  or   can    be  aDoth' 
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emblem  among  the  immense  variety  that  exist, 
80  admirably  expressive  of  the  moral  relation 
which  subsists  between  landlord  and  guest,  or 
so  beautifully  indicative  of  the  plucking  which 
generally  goes  forward  within. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  two  travellers  stopped 
at  the  sign  in  question,  and  after  the  usual 
routine  of  calling  upon  hostler,  stable-boy,  and 
watchman,  every  thing  was  settled  to  their  wishes. 
Barney's  friend  considering  it  his  duty  to  render 
him  whatever  assistance  he  could.  Indeed  he 
clung  to  him  as  his  companion,  in  consequence, 
as  it  appeared,  of  being  himself  such  a  stranger 
in  the  place,  besides  of  a  disposition  naturally 
timid. 

Both  being  sharp  set,  they  resolved  to  lose  little 
time  in  trying  the  fare  of  the  Fox-and-Geese, 
which  they  did  in  the  shape  of  two  smoking  plates 
of  beefsteaks  flanked  by  potatoes  and  porter. 
Now,  of  Little  Barney  it  must  be  said,  that  as  a 
trencher-man  he  Was  absolutely  celebrated  in  his 
native  parish ;  judge,  then,  how  he  stared,  on 
finding  his  powers  of  mastication  surpassed  by 
those  of  his   companion   beyond  any   thing  like 


niu  bieaKs  lu  squares  wiiiuu 
like  magic.  How  an  easy,  s 
looking  countryman,  who,  fro 
might  not  be  supposed  to  hav< 
unless  at  Christmas  or  Easter, 
incredible  activity  in  the  use 
fork,  puzzled  the  "gorsoon' 
thing  he  had  seen  for  many  a  d 
"  Begad,"  thought  Barney, 
at  the  drink  he'll  do.  Fll  thry 
And  indeed  if  the  stranger  w( 
in  strength  of  head,  as  well  as 
he  might  challenge  a  host,  fo 
had  seldom  been  seen  decided 
his  potations  were  both  freq 
Whether  the  other  felt  himself  u 
of  the  kind  or  not,  is  more  tl 
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achitive  such  a  victory  as  might  atone  for  his 
defeat  at  dinner* 

**  Tin  very  good  at  the  attn\'*  said  the  stranget,  in 
reply  to  the  invitation  so  cordial ly  given,  **  but  the 
thruth  is,  I've  a  poor  head  for  dhrink,  not  but  1*11 
take  raaybe  a  couple  o*  pints  o*  porther  while 
you're  stickin'  to  the  whiskey;  but,  of  conrse,  I 
dhrhik  slow,  an'  indeed  it's  more  to  keep  you  in 
countenance  than  any  thing  else;* 

*'  Faithj"  returned  Barney,  *Mf  your  Jicad  was 
only  aiquil  to  your  stomach,  I'd  back  ynu  agin  big 
Mucklemurrj,  that  can  dhrink  two  quarts  a  day, 
either  raw  or  mixed." 

*'  *Deed  I  know  that  whin  the  mate  comes  afore 
me  I  can  take  as  good  a  throw  as  another ;  and 
sure,"  he  added  in  a  friendly  whisper,  "  when  a 
man  finds  himself  in  a  house  like  this,  it's  his  duty 
to  take  the  worth  of  his  money, — one  can  be  only 
charged  for  a  dinner,  any  how/* 

They  both  looked  at  each  other  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  broad  grin  which  spread  itself  upon  their 
faces  w^as  replete  with  a  humorous  conviction  of 
the  truth  w^ith  which  they  acted  up  to  that  principle* 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  Barney,  who 
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drank  pretty  freely,  thought  he  could  observe » 
occasional  change  of  manner  in  the  couvtryios&i 
for  which  he  knew  not  exactly  how  to  aocovD^ 
On  one  occasion  he  heard  him  call  the  waitff) 
Tom,  as  he  addressed  him  on  the  stairs,  and  H 
appeared  also  that  the  tones  of  their  voices  argnei 
a  previous  familiarity  that  was  incompatible  vidi 
the  man's  assertion  of  having  never  been  in  dut 
inn  before.  Of  the  latter  circumstance,  howcwr, 
he  could  not  feel  quite  certain,  but  that  he  called 
him  Tom,  and  that  the  other  answered  to  it  h 
was  positive.  He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore)  ti> 
ascertain  the  fact,  and  on  finding  his  suspieioDS 
confirmed,  not  only  to  place  no  confidence  in  tk 
stranger,  but  to  watch  his  motions  as  narrowly  *> 
he  could. 

"  I  thought,  neighbour,  you  had  never  h* 
here  before,"  he  observed,  when  the  other  rctuit*" 
into  the  room. 

"  Who,  me  ?"  he  replied,  staring  with  aston**' 
ment. 

"  Ay,'*  said  Barney,  "  and  for  all  that,  yoabw* 
the  waiter's  name  and  called  him  Tom.  Now,  l«^ 
can  you  account  for  that  ?*' 
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"  Well/*  replied  the  other,  "  I  thought  I  was  a 
fiimple  fellow  myself,  but  I  believe  you  flog  me 
out.  Wliy,  haven't  I  ears  ?  Didn't  I  hear  the 
landlady  callin'  him  as  I  came  into  the  house  firsts 
an'  so  might  you,  only  you  were  jokin*  wid  the  col- 
leen at  the  pump.*' 

This  was,  indeed,  guch  a  natural  and  obvious 
solution  to  his  doubts,  that  Barney  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  having  entertained  them. 

*' Well,  afther  all,"  said  the  other,  "it's  but 
nathral  for  one  to  be  timersome  and  BUt^picioua 
when  they're  among  black  strangers ;  so  I  don't 
blame  you  for  bein'  on  your  guard ;  it'»  what  every 
one  of  us  ought  to  he." 

Barney  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  that  some  indefinable  im* 
pression  prompted  him  to  be  cautious.  The 
stranger  became,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
quite  confidential  and  communicative,  told  him  that 
he  had  been  at  law  with  liis  next  neighbour,  whom 
he  cast  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  forty  &hiUii]gs 
at  the  Court  Leet.  This  lawsuit,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  the  only  one  in  which  he  had  ever  been 
engaged,  so  completely  occupied  his  mind,  tliat  he 
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not  only  inflicted  upon  Barney  the  whole  history 
of  its  progress  pro  and  con,  but  actually  succeeded 
in  making  him  forg«t  every  thing  else.  Tlu^ 
indeed,  was  the  less  surprising,  as  the  whole  ^ats^ 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  were  exactly  klet' 
tical  with  a  suit  in  the  same  court  wherein  Baroej'i 
own  father,  about  two  years  before,  was  defeodiBt» 
and  forced  to  pay  the  precise  damages  mentkiNi 
by  the  stranger.    Nor  was  this  all.    Barney  codi 
hardly  for  the  blood  of  him  help  imagining  dbit 
the  narrative,  so  earnestly  and  precisely  idatod, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  one  alluded  tOi 
every  point  of  which  was  brought  out  with  an  a& 
curacy  of  detail  perfectly  amazing.     This  0M 
more  awakened  his  suspicions,  or  if  this  did  not 
a    vague  impression  that  certain   tones  of  tl 
speaker's  voice  were  not  new  to  him  certainly  di 
It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  strove  to  remei 
ber  where  he  had  heard  them ;  they  were,  besiA 
so  few  and  far  between,  and  the  general  intoi 
tions  of  the  voice  so  diflerent  from  any  he  had  e' 
heard  before,  that  he  ultimately  gave  up  the  bel 
and  silently  admitted  that  his  suspicions  were  ei 
neous.     At  all  events,  whether  by   accident 
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design,  it  appeared  that  the  stranger  possessed  the 
power  of  exciting  or  allaying  his  suspicions  at  will, 
and  of  keeping  his  apprehension,  like  the  buckets 
of  a  draw-well,  up  and  down  alternately.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  Barney  having  helped  himself  libe- 
rally to  naked  whbkey,  retired  to  bed,  but  in  no 
perceptible  degree  affected  by  what  he  had  drank. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  night  he  dreamt  of 
the  stranger,  who,  he  thought,  passed  in  various 
shapes  and  disguises,  through  all  the  wild  and 
tumultuous  combinations  which  fancy  summons  up, 
while  the  faculties  are  prostrated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  restless  and  unsettled  slumber. 


D  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  next  morning  the  stranger  and  he  breakfast^ 
together,  and  if  any  doubt  of  the  man's  honesty 
or  fair  purposes  remained,  the  open  homeliDess  ot 
hb  manners  and  his  evident  dependence  upon  tie 
superior  sense  and  judgment  of  Barney  utterly 
removed  it.  Having  finished  their  meals,  ^ 
separated;  Barney  to  the  corn-market,  and  tie 
stranger  to  buy,  as  he  said,  two  slips  of  pigs. 

Many  chapmen  and  offers  had  Barney  for  "^ 
wheat,  and  long  did  he  hold  out  for  the  higk^ 
price,  to  which  indeed  it  was  entitled.  The  i^l 
was  now  nearly  half  spent,  and  his  patience  beg^ 
considerably  to  relax,  when  a  decent4ooli'g 
Englishman,  who  had  by  the  way  made  him  ^ 
or  three  offers  before  in  the  course  of  4e  (hy» 
came  up  to  him,  and,  after  some  higgling,  at  l^ 
became    the   purchaser.     Having    procured  6» 
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weigh  master's  ticket,  and  adjourned  to  the  **  Sheaf 
of  Wheat"  Tavern,  a  noted  house,  in  which  all 
payments  connected  with  grain  were  mostly  made, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Barney's  eyes  glistened 
when  they  were  rested  upon  the  crisped  unsullied 
bank  notes  with  which  he  was  about  to  be  paid. 
He  now  felt  himself  in  high  spirits,  and  the  more 
so  as  the  Englishman  made  him  swallow  no  less 
than  three  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  to  conclude 
the  transaction.  With  his  characteristic  caution, 
however,  he  refused  to  take  the  notes  untU  the 
other  wrote  his  name  upon  each,  which,  to  be  sure 
as  he  himself  knew  not  how  to  write,  was  after  all 
no  great  security. 

"  Well,"  thought  he  to  himself,  as  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  Fox  and  Geese,  "begad,  for  wanst  I've 
done  the  thing  nate,  and  no  blunder,  and  the  sooner 
I  get  home  now  widout  worse  luck  the  betther." 

With  spirits  thus  elevated,  as  well  by  the  advan- 
tageous sale  of  his  whea^t,  as  by  the  physical 
excitement  of  the  brandy  and  water,  he  was 
pushing  boldly  along  when  he  felt  his  shoulder 
tapped,  and  on  turning  round  he  saw  his  old  friend, 
Jack  Cassidy  standing  beside  him. 


.L^^ 


TiK.  ^ai  m  ace 


-ttUtf    Jl 


K  ^H  jmlu  Jack;  biit» 

^a  ^MML  3aiL  dns  im.  aai  h>  nus- 

— ^   ^[^ofa  .'arr-^'acs  j"  whmc  air  arr  ancie, 

:^  ji»d    .ae    TiLit;ui.e.  3ia:i   iear:    I've  the 

■fl«IO  .111     -■^:S3  Jl    XI'"  :3«it:!5.r?r." 

^^ief  in  Jer«, '  sua  ,'u:ii,  r^ning  inc»>  a  oier- 

^^4.   wariiioiiae     jcpi.-siw.    wiiere    he    stood. 

,.^^^i«   TOUT   aGW::?w'*    iie    i\ice\i,   pomtmg   to    a 

iy  3ian.  viio  'va;^  ippanfatly  a  cashier  or 

eper — "show  your  money  to  this  gentle- 

^1^  and  ask  kim  if  there's  no  loistake.** 

there  was  something  in  Jack's  air  and  manner 

I  made  our  friend  feel  exceedingly  blank  and 

itady  censadons  which  were  fearfully  corro- 

1,  when  the  man,  after  glancing  at  them. 
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ney  were  just  worth  so  much  waste 

^^  were  bad,  merely  flash  notes. 

^y  had  a  habit  of  occasionally  raising  one 

/row,  and  now  another  alternately,  when  any 

.ing  peculiarly  disastrous  occurred  to  him,  and 

we  may  add,   that  from   the   frequency   of  such 

occurrences,  the  muscles  of  that  part  of  his  face 

had  by  exercise  become   at  once   so  lively   and 

vigorous,  that  to  a  stranger,  scarcely   any  thing 

connected  with   the  human    countenance    could 

present  a  more  grotesque  and  ludicrous  appearance 

than  these  external  manifestations  of  calamity  or 

disappointment. 

"  Bad  notes !  I — do  you  mane  to  say  that  thim 
are  bad  notes  ?"  he  inquired  with  his  right  eye- 
brow raised  nearly  to  the  hair  of  his  forehead. 
The  man  on  locking  at  him,  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  dismal,  yet  laughable  cast  of  his  face, 
that  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  smiling, 
or  rather  from  laughing  outright. 

"  They  are  not  worth  a  farthing,"  he  replied  ; 
^*  he  who  gave  them  to  you  was  a  swindler." 

^^  Faith,  sir,''  said  Barney,  dropping  one  eye- 
Ivowy  and  immediately  raising  the  other,  ^^  if  the 
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thing  happened  yourself,  it's  on  the  wrong  adeo' 
your  mouth  you'd  laugh,  instead  of  makin^ajoke 
of  such  a  thing.  But  maybe  it's  takin'  a  rise  out 
o'  me  you  are.  As  you're  a  gintleman,  8ir,-iD' 
faith  you  look  the  thing  any  how — tell  me  the 
truth — are  the  notes  good  or  bad  ?" 

"  Seriously,  my  good  friend,  the  notes  are  bad-' 
worth  nothing ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice,  yw 
will  lose  no  time  in  finding  the  swindler  out,  if  f^^ 
can,  although,  I  suspect,  that  he  will  be  too  afr 
tive  for  you  Are  you  a  friend  of  his?"  headdedi 
looking  at  Cassidy,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Throth  I  am  that,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  in* 
voice  which  made  Barney  start.  It  was  in  tmtk 
the  voice  of  his  companion  and  fellow-travdler  ^ 
the  inn ;  and  on  looking  at  him,  he  could  searoely 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses  that  so  quii* 
metamorphosis  was  possible  in  so  short  a  tiiD^' 
The  face  and  voice  were  altogether  changed,  tk« 
cast  in  the  eye  was  again  resumed,  and  wer« » 
not  for  the  absence  of  the  beard,  and  the  difef' 
ence  of  dress,  he  could  have  sworn  that  the  V 
pearance  in  every  other  respect  was  perfectif 
identical.     Cassidy  pressed  Barney's  arm  ^  ''^ 
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fiilent,  who,  in  fact,  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
utterance  to  his  adtonishment  at  a  transmutation 
so  sudden  and  extraordinary. 

"  I'm  thankful  to  you,  air,"  said  Barney;  "but 
I'd  like  to  see  yourself  laughin'  if  you  wor  in  tny 
shoest  Your  advice  is  good,  however,  an*  Til 
take — oh,  thin>  holy  Moses,  but  it's  1  that's  the 
unfortunate  being  every  day  I  clothe  the  naked. 
To  be  done  out  o*  the  price  of  my  poor  uncle's  fine 
two  carts  o'  whato  by  an  English  swindlin*  blag- 
gard.  Bad  luck  to  him,  I  might  a  kneim  he  had 
no  good  in  view  when  he  tumbled  the  three  glasses 
of  brandy  and  wather  into  me, — a  tiling  that  these 
English  villains  never  do  except  whin  they  want  to 
take  us  at  an  average.  Wurra,  wurra  !  Will  this 
hard  fortune  that  sticks  to  me  never  lave  me  ?" 

"  This  talk  won*t  catch  the  swindler,'*  said  the 
clerk;  "off  with  you  to  the  police,  and  describe  him."' 

**  What  name's  on  the  notes,  sir  ?"  inquired 
Barney. 

The  man  smiled  again  and  replied,  **  Not  the 
name  he  was  christened  by,  at  all  events.  Show 
me  one  of  the  notes,  again— here  is  written,  Jack 
Straw  to  unfortunate  Barney  Branagan." 
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"  Oh  1  blug  abounds  !**  exclaimed  Barney, 
**  what's  this  for?  May  the  divil  fly  away  wid 
him  !  an'  is  it  possible  he  knewn  me  too— a  man 
that  I  never  seen  atween  the  eyes  since  1  wis 
foaled." 

"Come,"  sBxd  Cassidy,  "there  is  no  use ia 
mere  talk.  The  gentleman's  advice  is  right- 
let  us  go  to  the  polis — an'  tell  them  what  happened 
— they  may  nab  hinj  for  you.  Come  away  wid  yo? 
— we've  lost  too  much  time  as  it  is." 

They  had  no  sooner  left  the  counting-house, 
than  Cassidy  said,  "  Now,  Barney,  keep  youraeo 
quiet  about  these  notes,  and  follow  me.  I  thouglH 
I  had  secured  you,  but  these  villains  can't  be  de- 
pended on.  It'll  go  hard,  but  I'll  see  you  righted» 
and  make  them  suffer  for  their  treachery  besidea* 

"  How  is  thb.  Jack?"  asked  Barney  with  sur- 
prise. "  Surely  it's  not  possible  that  there's  ao/ 
thing  betune  you  an' " 

"  Ask  no  questions  at  present,"  replied  ^ 
other.  "  Only  that  I  wouldn't  turn  stag  or  ifl" 
former  I  would — but  no —  I  wouldn't  do  the  ii^ 
thing " 

^*Then  it's  thrue,"  exclaimed  Barney;  "^"^ 
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any  how,  you  are  right  in  that.  Let  them  do  aj 
they  may,  Ho  you  never  act  the  stag  or  informer/' 

*'  Keep  quiet,"  said  the  other,  "  antl  walk 
after  me.  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  you — 
for  your  own  henefit  too." 

He  then  led  hira  to  a  quiet-looking  house  of 
entertainment,  in  a  narrow,  but  by  no  means  a 
disreputable-looking  street.  On  reaching  this, 
they  both  entered,  and  Cassidy  having  conducted 
his  old  friend  to  a  private  room,  ordered  in  ale 
and  other  refreshments, 

A  kind  act,  or  the  very  intention  of  perform- 
ing it  is  very  seldom  lost  upon  an  Irishman. 
Barney,  notwithstanding  his  own  misfortune,  which, 
the  reader  knows,  was  of  no  ordinary  character, 
felt  a  degree  of  sorrow  for  the  infamous  condition 
in  which  he  found  his  former  friend,  which  even 
the  serious  loss  he  had  just  sustained  could  not 
remove-  In  the  last  conversation  he  had  with  him 
on  the  evening  previous  to  the  departure  of  his 
family  for  America,  Cassidy  expressed  an  inten* 
tion  of  retrieving  his  character,  and  of  seeking 
honest  employment  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  his  previous  misconduct  could  not 
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be  known.  But  now  to  find  him  degraded  bjb 
connection  with  a  crew  of  English  swindle  vA 
pickpockets,  was  indeed  a  circumstanoe  wU 
distressed  him  very  much. 

"Jack,"  said  he,  absolutely  forgetting  what  hid 
just  befallen  himself,  "  as  heaven*s  above  us,  of 
heart  is  sore  to  see  you  sunk  to  what  yoa  art 
Afther  all,  your  behaviour  when  I  kneia  tM 
had  more  of  wildness  than  of  wickedness  m  it  U 
you  wor  dishonest,  or  tuck  what  didn't  belong 
to  you,  you  tuck  it  from  none  but  your  owHj 
an*  you  had  youth  to  plade  for  you,  ay,  9sA 
even  in  your  own  parish,  for  all  that  happened 
if  you  had  got  steady,  you  might  be  looked  up* 
in  time  as  a  proper  and  an  honest  man.  Ja^ 
Jack,  my  heart,  God  sees,  is  sore  for  you." 

The  other  who  certainly  expected  this  kindinil 
honest  remonstrance,  after  having  kept  his  ej«« 
fixed  on  Barney  with  the  gaze  of  a  man  who  \0* 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  voice  of  a  friend,  «*^ 
denly  laid  down  a  glass  of  ale,  which  he  was  abo«* 
to  bring  to  his  mouth,  and  placing  his  two  cf^ 
hands  upon  his  face,  remained  in  that  positioD^ 
some    time.       Barney   saw    at    once   that  d^ 
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companion  of  his  early  days  was  touched  by 
the  sincerity  of  his  reproof,  and  remembering  tbeir 
(last  converssation,  and  having  said  as  much  as 
he  deemed  sufficient,  he  judiciously  determined  to 
allow  Cassidy*s  feelings  to  work  their  own  way. 
At  length  he  could  perceive  that  the  poor  fellow's 
chest  began  to  heave  with  the  repressed  power  of 
his  emotions ;  two  or  three  quivering  sobs  then 
burst  forth  J  and  he  wept  aloud. 

"  Vm  fallen  low,  indeed,"  said  the  young  man  ; 
'*  lower  than  you  think,  Barney.  Tm  a  decoy 
duck  for  a  set  of  English  blacklegs  that  are  rob- 
bing every  one  they  can  fleece  in  every  part  of  the 
country*** 

'"  Well,  God  be  praised,'*  replied  Barney* 

**  For  what,  man  ?**  said  the  other^  starhig  at 
bim< 

"  God  be  praised,"  continued  Barney,  *'  that 
bad  as  they  say  the  Irish  are,  that  a  a  kind  of  villany 
we  haven't  nathVal  amongst  us.  That's  one  of  the 
bad  importations,  Jack,     May  the  divil *' 

AUhough  the  tears  were  actually  forcing  each 
other  down  Cassidy's  cheeks,  jH  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  restr&in  a  smile  at  Barney's  manner. 
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convinced  as  he  was  that  the  Tehement  and  abnipi 
naivetS  with  which  he  was  about  to  Tent  tbe  im- 
precation, drew  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  in 
energy  from  the  sudden  recollection  of  his  own 
disaster. 

**  Ay,"  said  he,  interrupting  the  other,  "I«"  , 
what  I  say,  a  decoy  duck  for  these  ruffians." 

"  An'  what  is  your  duty  as  a  decoy  dock, 
Jack  ?"  asked  his  friend. 

*'  Sometimes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  dressed  Kb 
a  plain  farmer ;  sometimes  like  a  gentleman  fanocf) 
or  bodagh  ;  and  sometimes  like  a  poor  man  dot  8 
may  be  after  selling  a  pig  or  a  cow." 

"  Well  ?-go  an." 

"  I  am  not  case-hardened  yet,"  continw* 
Cassidy:  "you  remember  what  my  father ftf^ 
the  dacent  man — the  pious  man — the  honest  n*^ 
I  am  his  son,  an'  what  am  I  now  ?" 

"  God  pity  you,  Jack,"  said  Barney,  clasp"? 
his  hands  together,  while  the  tears  stckKl  is  ^ 
eyes. 

The  heart  of  the  other  was  evidently  smitten* 
It  would  appear  that  the  face  of  his  old  comp*^ 
touched  ihany  an  association  and  remembrance* 
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that  the  life  he  recently  led  had  caused  to  slum- 
ber far  down  in  the  deepest  and  darkest  recesses 
of  a  heart  still  capable  of  much  good.  On  ibis 
occasion  there  were  other  and  even  better  mo- 
tives for  what  he  felt, 

"  You  remember  my  mother,  too,*'  he  pro- 
ceeded, his  emotion  still  increasing  as  he  went 
on ;  "  but  you  cannot  remember  what  she  was 
tome,  when  I  was  yoimg,  and  innocent,  and  happy. 
Well  I  remember  the  time  when  if  my  head  but 
ached^  I  would  let  no  hand  near  it  but  hers ;  an' 
neither  would  she — none  but  herself  should  be 
about  me.  That  blessed  hand,  Barney,  will 
never  press  this  head  again.  My  mother's  dead, 
and  I — I^^what  am  I — oh,  what  am  I  ?" 

His  companion  had  now  as  clearly  forgotten 
e%'ery  circumstance  connected  with  the  loss  of 
his  uncle's  wheat,  as  if  no  such  disaster  had  be- 
fallen him« 

'*  Not  lostj  yet,  I  hope,"  said  he^  wiping  his 
eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat^ — **  worth  tiie  full 
of  a  ship-load  of  English  blacklegs  and  swindlers 
still.  Jack.  May  the  ould  divil— the  nate  ould 
fellow  himself  I   mane — the   biggest   blackleg  of 
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them  all — may  he  in  bis  own  good  time — wishin' 
the  same  time,  by  the  way,  as  short  as  possible- 
may  he,  with  the  strongest  backin'  he  has,  wrd 
all  his  tail '' 

'*  Hear  me  out,"  said  Cassidy. 

Barney  wiped  his  eyes  once  more,  and  Tery' 
unceremoiiiously  rubbed  the  cuff  of  the  afore 
said  coat  strongly  under  his  nose,  and  afterwarttf' 
to  the  back  of  his  inexpressibles^  a  course  of 
action  which  justifies  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb, 
that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  readers  may  have  often  observed 
a  certain  class  of  men  who  think  it  a  shame  to 
be  surprised  into  the  expression  of  humane  and 
creditable  emotion.  The  persons  I  allude  to,  of 
whom  Barney  was  one,  on  finding  themselves 
overcome,  are  put  to  singular  shifts  to  conceal 
their  sensibility.  Sometimes  they  will  kick  a 
harmless  dog  or  cat  out  of  their  way,  or  turn 
upon  some  unoffending  person  with  abuse ;  and 
not  unfrequently  do  they  manifest,  as  Barney  did, 
a  very  strong  tendency  to  quarrelling  or  impre- 
cation. Indeed  it  is  often  a  perilous  task  to  wit- 
the  feelings  of  such  persons  with  a  grave 
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face,  and  consequently  without  giving  them  in- 
voluntary offence.  Barney,  however,  was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  sensations  he  so  strongly 
evinced  during  the  interview  with  Cassidy  as 
mortal  man  could  well  be,  and  ^for  this  reason, 
that  nothing  of  a  character  to  touch  him  so  deeply 
had  ever  come  within  his  experience  before ; 
there  was,  therefore  an  awkwardness  in  his  sym- 
pathy, or  rather  in  his  manner  of  expressing  it, 
which,  sincere  and  honest  as  it  was,  could  scarce- 
ly be  ranged  with  the  pathetic,,  and  yet  it  was 
so. 

"  Hear  me  out,"  said  the  young  man. 
*'  Maybe — but.  Jack  achora,  about  the  duck  ?" 
"  I  dress  as  a  respectable  farmer,  and  come 
into  a  tent,  where  they  keep  what's  called  a 
Roulette  or  Hazard-table,  look  on  for  a  while, 
and  by  degrees  venture  half-a-crown,  after  a 
little  while,  again  a  crown  or  ten  shillings, 
or  a  couple  of  pounds,  and  win.  Then  I  get 
unlucky,  and  lose  nearly  all  I  won.  Again  I 
try  it,  for  the  last  time,  by  the  way — I  win — 
then  play  on,  and  after  due  time,  I  walk  off  with 
a  sheaf  o/  notes,  which  I  show  to   all  about  me. 
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especially  to  some  warm^looking  bodagh,  like  nf- 
self;    he  takes   the  bait— thinks  he*ll  have  dii    j 
luck,    and  plays  on,    till  he's  fleeced.   This  is 
what's  called  being  a  decoy  duck." 

Barney  groaned — "  Ay,  it  is  that,  an*  agio' 
your  own  counthrymen,  too,  an'  all  for  a  W  ^ 
of  English  vagabones.  Throth,  it  is  low  isfl 
wid  you,  sure  enough,  for  your  father's  son  vA 
your  mother's  son — God  make  her  bed  in  be«w»i 
this  day,  any  how,  and  give  the  same  Engli8h«> 
a  warm  nook  below.  But,  Jack  achora,  p 
on." 

"You  remimber,"  he  proceeded,  "howl««* 
to  make  game  of  any  one  that  had  an  odd  bee-- 
how  I  used  to   twist  my  mouth  like  Bed  teaf 
Heuston,  and  squint  with  one   eye,  like  1^ 
Eye  McNeil." 

"  Throth,  I  do  well,  and  many  a  good  lan^ 
you  tuck  out  o'  me  wid  the  same  anticks.'* 

"  Well,  these  fellows  find  that  I'm  the  mi 
they  want ;  for  I  can  put  myself  into  shaf^  th 
my  own  father " 

He  stopped  for  some  time.     This  was  toudu 

*  Crooked  moath. 
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I      a  recoDection  too  sacred  for  euch  an  association. 
I       He  then  went  on—"  Yon  didn*t  know  me  yester- 
day, nor  last  nigbt,  in  the  inn  ?" 

**  God  presarve  us,  Jack,  an*  it  was  you — 
but  sure,  I  needn't  ax.  Didn't  you  change  your- 
self in  that  merchant's  office,  a  while  ago,  that 
your  brother  wouldn't  know  you  !** 

**  Ah,  Barney,  Barney,"  he  repHed,  sighing 
deeply — *'  that  brother — every  brother  and  sister 
1  had,  for  I  can't  ^ay  I  have  tht?m  now^oved 
me  well,  and  had  I  deserved  their  love,  it's  not 
far  froni  them  I  would  be,  as  I  am  this  day — 
the  slave  and  tool  of  such  a  low  set  of  villains." 

"  Ay,  a  decoy  duck,  an*  that  makes  you  as 
bad  as  they  are,  if  not  worse ;  if  you  take  my 
advice  you  11  lave  the  country^go  off  to  them 
that  afther  all  will  be  glad  to  see  you^ — where  you 
c^n  turn  over  a  new  leaf — it*U  maybe  prevent 
your  father's  heart  from  breakin' — an'  if  it  was 

only  for  the  sake  of  her  that^s  gone '* 

He  paused,  for  it  was  clear  that  Cassidy's 
feelings  required  rather  to  be  soothed  than  ex« 
cited^ — and  he  accordingly  gave   the  conversation 

VOL.  III.  B 
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a  somewhat  different  direction  without  altogether 
r hanging  it. 

**  But  how  does  it  happen,  Jack,"  he  inquired, 
**  that  you  stay  with  them  rapsi*  an'  you  hate  them 
as  you  do  ?** 

'*  It's  not  many  hours,**  returned  Cassidi 
'^  since  the  change  you  see  has  been  brou| 
about*  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Ned  eight  or  ten 
months  ago,  merely  to  know  what  kind  of  an 
answer  I  would  get,  or  whether  I  would  get 
any  at  all  or  not ;  and  besides,  I  wished  to  he 
from  them,  especially  from  my  mother,  I  told 
him  if  he  or  any  of  them  would  write  to  me,  to 
direct  their  letters  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  I 
named  in  this  town,  one  Mullen,  a  bricklaye 
I  thought  they  had  altogether  forgotten  ihe  un-' 
fortunate  brother  that  disgraced  them*  My 
heart  sunk,  and  I  grew  careless  and  desperate ; 
for,  Barney,  I  didn't  know  how  much  I  loved  them, 
and  how  my  heart  was  with  them  until  they  were 
far  from  me.  After  I  left  you  to-day  I  got  this 
letter.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  ask  if  there  was 
one  as  I  passed  by  my  friend's  house  where  it 
was  to   be  directed.     It's  from  my  father 
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loves  me  still — but  little  suspects  how  low    Vm 
brought." 

"  Jack,  ag^ra,  read  it'* 

*'  I  will.  But  there's  a  passage  in  it  that  I 
cannot  uuderstand," 

*'  Is  il  the  first  that  you  ever  got  Irom  them  ?*' 
inquired  Barney. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  other;  ''and  it  was  only  by 
chance  that  I  found  out  where  they  lived  hi 
America.  It  was  from  Mullen's  brother — he  came 
home  from  that  country  ahout  a  year  ago." 

**  Then,"  returned  Barney,  whose  sagacity  at 
once  led  him  to  suspect  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  "  maybe,  if  you  can*t  make 
sinse  out  of  it,  I  can — let  us  hear  iu  achora  ; 
an'  God  help  you,  Jack,  I  see  now,  my  poor 
fellow,  why  your  heart  is  low,  an*  the  rason  that 
the  sorrow  is  upon  you.  Shes  gone^  Jack  dear, 
that  often  shed  many  a  tear  over  your  follies  ; 
an'  now  youVe  cut  to  the  sowl,  for  often  lavin* 
her  as  you  did  many  a  sore  and  breakin'  heart* 
Well,  may  God  keep  you  to  the  good  feelin  I" 

This  was  the  truth,  naturally,  and  therefore 
touchingly  and  forcibly,  told.    Nor  was  it  lost  upon 
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which  ran  as  follows  : — 


"My     dear    but    CNFOBTrSAXE    80K, 

"This  is  the  third  letter  I,  your 
to  yoa  since  your  writin*  to  your  br 
hopes  to  find  you  well,  as  this  lavi 
God  for  the  same.  Dear  Son,  we  a 
as  we  hope  you  will  be  on  reading 
mother  never  wanst  rased  her  head 
left  the  place  where  all  belongin'  to 
l^ing  low  among  strange  people  in  a 
firom  the  place  where  we  all  once  hoped 
our  own — in  our  own  earth — where  i 
blessed  sig^n  of  the  sacred  and  undivl 
our  very  graves  to  keep  them  holy, 
when  we  strove  to  comfort  her~  *  I 
heart  is  broke  about  my  unfortunate 
better  than  any  of  them  all.'  Dear 
and  maybe  if  you  remimber  her  go* 
too  late — think  of  it,  my  dear  son, 
do  now — ^you  never  can  hear  it  froo 
She  departed  in  great  happiness  towi 
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for  it's  long  time  since  my  anger  against  yon  is  gone — and 
I  have  often  been  thinkin*  that  you  might  be  brought  to 
hunger,  and  want,  and  distress,  and  us  not  near  to  relieve 
you — which  we  often  did  at  home,  when  you  didn't  know 
the  hand  it  came  fi'om.  Her  heart  and  hand  is  now  cowld 
that  often  did  it.  Tour  brothers  and  sisters,  all  sends  their 
love  to  you;  and  would  be  .  glad  to  see  you.  If  you  could 
be  like  another,  so  as  that  your  conduct  wouldn't  prevent 
your  sisters'  getting  settled  in  life*  we  might  be  happy  yet 
— that  is  as  happy  as  I  ever  can  be  since  iny  right  hand  is 
taken  away  from  me.  My  dear  son,  think  of  this  letter,  and 
of  her  that's  gone,  and  of  them  that's  far  from  you — and 
think  of  all  the  good  and  affectionate  advices  you  have  got 
from,   my  dear  son, 

**Your  loving  father  till  death, 

"Edwabd  Cassidt." 

P.S. — "My  dear  son,  we  didn't  think  that  you  knew  your 
poor  mother's  little  sacret  about  the  butter  and  the  money — 
indeed  she  didn't  believe  any  body  knew  it.  I  wish  you 
would  write  a  line  about  it  for  ftraid  of  any  mistake.  My 
dear  son, 

*'Tour  loving  father  till  death, 

"Edwabd  Cassidt." 

Hard  indeed  as  the  nether  millstone  must  the 
son's  heart  be  that  could  remain  proof  to  a 
communication  so  full  of  sorrow  and  affection 
as  that  which  Cassidy  read  out  to  his  friend. 
To  do  the  young  man  justice,  he  was  repeatedly 
obliged   to  suspend  its  perusal  until  he  could 
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recover  suflBcient  composure  to  resume  it,  Xor 
was  the  individual  who  composed  his  audience 
so  far  removed  from  the  humanity  of  life — si 
fact  which  our  readers  may  have  long  since 
perceived — as  to  sit  unaffected  by  its  pathetir 
spirit. 

'*Jack,"  said  Barney,  "take  my  advice  in 
one  thing — keep  that  lelther  night  and  day  about 
you — ^it  surely  carries  a  blessin'  wid  it*  My 
hand  to  you»  it'll  help  to  keep  the  divU  and 
the  blacklegs  both  from  makin*  you  their  own. 
But,  Jack,  read  the  last  part  of  it  agin/* 

He  did  so. 

"  Now/*  continued  Barney,  "  do  you  undher- 
stand  that  ?" 

'*  Not  a  hit,"   said  the  other,    "  I  can  make] 
nothing  of  it/' 

'*  Then  I  can,"  replied  Barney.  **  You  re* 
mimber  the  cask  o*  butther  I  bought  from  you 
the  night  before  the  family  went  to  Amertca. 
The  poor  brothers  and  sisters — ^thinkin'  it  was 
I  he  last  sight  ever  they  would  see  of  you^ — helped 
you  to  that  one.*' 

*^  1    do,     well — you    had  a  bargain   in   that. 
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for  it  was  the  heaviest  firkin  for  the  size  of 
it  I  ever  felt/' 

**  Be  my  song,  you  don*t  know  that  half  ai* 
well  as  I  do,  that  had  to  carry  it  two  long 
miles  home  the  next  evenin' ;  an*  faith,  if  ever 
the  moisture  was  taken  out  o*  man  it  was  out 
o*  me  during  the  same  trudge.  However,  FlI 
tell  the  tliruth — that  firkin  was  only  half  filled 
with  butther.  Undher  the  butther  there  was 
a  Uimp  of  a  stone  as  hard  and  as  heavy  as 
pot  mettle;  an*  listen,  man  alive,  an'  undher 
that  agin  was  a  lair  of  guineas — yellow  boy» 
— to  the  tune  of  threescore  and  three.  Ay, 
you  may  stare,  but  be  the  testament,  it's  truth, 
an'  I  have  them,  an*  they're  at  your  sarvice, 
man,  an'  it's  to  your  poor  mother  I  would 
a  sent  them  afore  now,  but  divil  a  scrape  ever 
they  wrote  to  the  neighbourhood  since  they  whit, 
so  that  I  didn't  know  where  to  send  them  to. 
In  the  manetime,  to  be  sure,  I  kept  turnin* 
the  penny  on  them  as  well  as  I  could." 

"  It  is  very  strange,  Barney,**  said  Cassidy ; 
'"  but  the  money  is  not  mine,  and  I  cannot 
take  it  ;  you  muBt  send  it  to  my  father,  now 
that  you  know^  where  he  is," 
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<*  But  who  would  I  trust  it  wid?" 
"  There's  no  difficulty  in  the  way  there ;  yon 
have  only  to  lodge  it  in  a  bank  here,  and  get 
what's  called  a  letter  of  credit  upon  the  nearest 
bank  to  my  father,    and  when  he   shows  then 
that  letter  he'll  be  paid   the   money.     There's 
many    a   way   of    doing  business   in  the  world, 
Barney,  that  you  don't  know." 

"  I  believe  that,"  replied  Barney,  dryly. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Barney  pressed  Cassidj 
to  accept  the  money — he  would  not  hear  w 
it.  In  the  first  place,  he  said  he  did  not  stiirf 
in  need  of  it,  and  in  the  next,  he  felt  tW 
he  had  abused  his  father's  kindness  too  frequently 
before,  to  appropriate  to  himself  now,  thii 
which  the  necessities  of  the  family  encountenog 
the  difficulties  of  a  new  mode  of  life  in  a  strai^ 
land  must  require.  That  matter  was,  theiefoi^ 
arranged  according  to  his  suggestion,  aod^ 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards  it  was  transmitt^ 
to  old  Cassidy  himself,  so  that  Barney,  vhH 
in  truth,  was  beginning  to  entertain  scropkf 
about  retaining  it  so  long,  now  felt  his  conscience 
relieved. 
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Barney  and  his  friend  having  left  the  little  inn, 
proceeded  along  a  remote  street  towards,  as  the 
latter  infornied  him,  that  part  of  the  tflwn  where 
stood  the  tent  of  the  roulette  men. 

**  Now,  Barney,"  said  Cassidy  as  they  went 
along,  '^here  are  five  pounds,  and  if  you  simply 
follow  my  instructions,  I  will  undertake  that  you 
will  soon  recover  the  amount  of  your  wheat — or 
as  the  matter  tunia  out,  your  uncle's.  These 
villains  broke  faith  with  me  in  your  case,  for 
although  I  assumed  the  manner  and  character  of 
a  stranger,  yet  I  bargained  with  them,  that  as  I 
had  brought  you  within  the  reach  of  their  vil- 
lany,  you  should  not  suffer  by  them*  Indeed, 
the  truth  was,  that  though  I  joined  you  first  by 
accident,  yet,  in  order  to  protect  you,  I  deter- 
mined to  lodge  you  in  the  same  house  with  myself 
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and  some  other  of  those  fellows — ^for  I  wri 
scarcely  say,  had  you  escaped  their  clutcbes,  I 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  letting  myself  be 
known  to  you." 

"  Well,  but,  Jack  achora,  how  am  I  to  get  bad 
the  money?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  that :  m  the  first  place^'-kc 
had  time,  however,  to  proceed  no  farther  ;fe 
much  to  his  amazement  and  mortification,  one  of 
the  roulette  men  sprang  past  him  at  full  qp«4 
eagerly  and  clotely  pursued  by  a  brace  of  con- 
stables who  bting  closely  upon  his  flank. 

"  Fly,"  said  he,  on  passing  Cassidy,  "*• 
beaks  are  upon  us,  and  have  seized  the  tal)te» 
the  trick's  discovered." 

He  sprang  onward  with  redoubled  speed  ;*• 
two  constables  stretching  out  with  lengtbei*' 
strides  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  race,  indeed,  •*• 
a  close  one,  inasmuch  as  the  constables  ha|d<^ 
how  ascertained  that  the  man  they  followed  brf* 
large  quantity  of  bad  notes  on  his  person,  »  ^ 
cumstance  which  was  of  the  greatest  import***'^ 
towards  his  conviction.  The  crowd  takiog  *  *" 
granted  that  whoever  was  opposed  to  the  coart*'*^ 
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must  be  generally  right,  made  no  effort  either  to 
arrest  him  or  in  any  way  impede  his  progress  ;  on 
the  contrary,  seeing  that  the  run  was  one  of  much 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  speed 
exhibited  by  both  parties,  they  loudly  cheered  the 
roulette  man,  notwithstanding  the  hoarse  and, 
hurried  shouts  of  "  stop  the  robber,"  uttered  by 
the  officers. 

'*  Stop  the  robber,  indeed !  that's  what  you're 
paid  for ;  doesn't  the  poor  felloiv  say  it*s  only  for 
a  row  ?  Whirroo  for  the  foremost ;  stbretch  out^ 
jour  sowl,  or  they  have  you  ! — That's  it — sthreteh 
out,  an'  may  the  divil  take  the  hindmost  I" 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  the  fellow  had  two  fac- 
simile pocket-books ;  one  of  which  contained  a 
sum  of  money  beyond  four  hundred  pounds,  being 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  gambling  bank,  whilst 
the  other  was  filled  with  the  very  flash  notes  which 
the  officers  had  been  instructed,  and  correctly  so, 
that  he  carried  about  him.  The  similarity  of  the 
pocket-books  was  a  nue^  to  enable  them  to  escape 
detection  by  substituting  the  good  for  the  bad,  if 
reduced  to  any  peculiar  diifieulty  with  strangers. 
In   this   instance,   however,  especially    with    the 
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officers  of  justice,  such  a  trick  was  net  only 
less,  but  full  of  danger.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe 
blackleg,  who  was  rather  gaining  upon  his  pur- 
suers, had  now  nearly  reached  the  **^  Fox-aod- 
Geese,"  into  which,  after  two  or  three  ebormous 
strides,  he  at  once  bolted,  and  without  stop  or 
stay,  rushed  up  stairs.  Now,  it  so  happened, 
that  our  friend  Barney^s  jock^  having  a  large  out- 
side pocket  under  each  arm,  hung  upon  a  peg  on 
the  lobby.  Instantly  a  thought  struck  the  black- 
ly; to  get  safely  rid  of  the  flash  notes  was  his 
object,  otherwise  he  was  utterly  ruined  ;  thrusting 
his  hand  J  therefore,  into  the  pocket,  he  dropped 
the  obnoxious  pocket-book  into  it,  and  had  merely 
time  to  reach  his  own  bed-room  door  on  the  flight 
overhead,  when  the  officers  coming  up  immedi- 
ately secured  him  and  all  the  money  he  had  in  hb 
possession. 

In  a  short  time  the  history  of  the  transaction 
spread  through  the  whole  town,  and  Barney  could 
scarcely  hear  any  thing  else  from  the  multitude — 
for  it  was  fair  day — than  English  blacklegs, 
swindlersj  pickpockets,  robbers,  thieves,  and  flash 
notes.     The  strong  allusions  made  to  the  latter 
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began  to  make  him  feel  so  uneasy  that  he  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them  the  first   opportunity ; 

and  accordingly  on  reaching  the  room  where  he 
dined  the  day  before,  which  he  did  a  few  minutes 
after  the  roulette  man  with  his  trunk  and  the 
police  had  left  the  house,  he  quietly  put  them  into 
the  fire^  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their 
white  ashes  borne  on  the  smoke  up  out  of  sight 
into  the  chimney- 

**  I  think  Vm  long  enough  here/*  said  he  to 
himself;  '*  an  faith,  for  fraid  worse  may  happen, 
III  pay  my  bill,  yoke  my  horses,  and  go  home 
safe,  if  I  can," 

He  accordingly  did  so,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  was  driving  homewards  with  a  heavy 
heart,  quite  unconscious  that  he  had  the  bank  of 
the  roulette  table,  better  than  four  hundred  pounds, 
in  the  right  hand  pocket  of  his  jock* 

It  is  here  unnecessary  to  detail  the  scene  which 
took  place  between  himself  and  his  uncle,  touch- 
ing the  vUlanous  issue  of  his  conduct  as  a  corn 
merchant.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  latter 
actually  forced  the  undertaking  upon  him,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  wUUug  to  abide   by   tlie   conse- 
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quences,  be  they  fortunate  or  otherwise.  loa 
of  acting  up,  boweTeri  to  this  philosophic  resolu- 
tion, he  assailed  poor  Barney  with  a  virulence  oE 
inTBCtive  that  was  highly  unreasonable ;  and 
indeed  to  do  his  nephew  justice,  he  defended  him- 
self with  an  easy  flow  of  scurrility  which  left 
enraged  and  disappointed  relative  very  little 
boast  of  as  a  satirist. 

It  might  be  about  a  fortnight  after  this,  that  on 
day,  on  searching  for  a  gardener*s  knife,  which  he 
usually  carried  about  him,  he  put  his  hand  into 
the  pocket  of  his  jock,  and  to  his  utter  surpr 
took  out  therefrom, — not  the  knife  in  question, — 
but  a  pocket-book  pregnant  with  bank  notes.  His 
amazement  at  this  was  inexpressible.  How  in  the 
name  of  heaven  could  they  have  come  there  ? 
To  whom  did  they  belong  ?  And  next — ^for  since 
his  last  blunder  he  began  to  doubt  every  thiDg 
the  shape  of  a  bank  note—were  they  good  ?^ 
That  they  might  be  the  property  of  the  blacklegB 
was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  possibly  enter 
into  his  thoughts,  and  he  knew  that  they  could  not 
belong  to  Cassidy,  for  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
identical  pocket,  in   which  he  found  them,   the 
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clasp  knife  alluded  to,  after  having  first  searched 
the  other  pocket  for  it  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
he  sold  his  wheat,  and  after  Cassidy  liad  left  the 
house*  It  was  therefore  to  no  purpose  he  puzzled 
himself  by  attempting  to  solve  a  mystery  which 
nothing  within  the  bounds  of  his  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  penetrate.  Having  quietly,  and 
without  suspicionj  ascertained  the  amount  of  the 
notes,  by  bringing  them  in  small  parcels  to  be  ex- 
amined by  different  people,  he  laid  them  by  for  a 
while,  judging  that  the  person  who  lost  them 
^would  of  course  use  every  possible  efibrt  for  their 
recovery.  Week  after  week,  however,  and  month 
after  month  passed  on ;  but  whether  any  public 
inquiry  had  been  set  ou  foot  was  more  than  came 
to  hie  ears.  Two  circumstances  might  easily  ac- 
count for  this — that  is,  his  inability  to  read^  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived — a  neighbourhood  where  a  newspaper  was 
looked  upon  at  that  period  as  one  of  the  rarest 
literary  curiosities  that  could  be  mentioned. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
8idy*s  little  hoard,  he  deemed  it  no  harm  to  make 
it  fructify  a  little  by  industriously  turuing  a  portion 
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of  the  capital  thus  fortunately  sent  him  to  »w 
account.  He  accordingly  entered  into  the  balt«t 
businefls  so  eagerly  and  extensively,  that  it  wi» 
only  now  it  might  properly  be  asserted  that  k< 
was  a  bona  fide  butter  merchant  at  all.  He  cw"* 
tainly  went  on  blundering  most  successfully,  adding 
pound  to  pound  by  his  mischances,  and  increaiiai 
in  wealth  and  a  character  for  being  unlucky,  «• 
he  advanced  in  life.  One  thmg  we  cannot  Iwlpl 
making  the  reader  acquainted  with  :  in  the  coi 
of  a  couple  of  years*  pxi  reflecting  that  were  it 
not  for  the  trip  he  took  to  oblige  his  uncte, 
would  have  come  in  for  no  such  windfall  aa 
pocket-book,  he  considered  himself  bound  In 
honour  to  make  full  compensation  for  the  los* 
his  wheat, — an  act  of  generosity  which  raised  W 
very  much  in  the  good  opinion  of  that  worthy  ©i^i 
as  no  doubt  it  will  in  that  of  our  readers. 

Having  thus  shown  how  misfortune  stood 
friend  and  raised  him  to  independence  and 
unlucky  name,  we  will  pass  over  a  consideral 
portion  of  his  life,  and  wind  up  by  an  account 
his  first  trip  to  Dublin,  and  his  last  adventure 
a  butter-merchant.     We  pretermit  his  mi 
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whicli,  by  the  wa}%  was  also  a  very  fortonate 
calamity  to  him, — merely  mentioning  that  he  was 
forced  by  the  relatives  of  his  fair  partner  to 
invest  her  with  the  name  of  wife,  as  a  kind  of 
balance  to  that  of  mother,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously bestowed  upon  her.  This  compulsory 
ceremony  smacked  rather  of  wormwood  on  his 
palate*  We  must  admit  that  the  flavour,  how- 
ever, was  soon  changed ;  and  on  receiving  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds  left  her  by  an 
old  aunt  who  was  cook  to  an  absentee  nobleman^ 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  false  step  she  made, 
Barney  began  to  reflect  that  as  she  made  him  a 
prudent,  faithful  wife,  the  marriage,  after  all, 
was  only  of  a  piece  with  his  other  misfortunes. 

The  reader  must  now  consider  him  the  father 
of  a  fine  family,  his  eldest  son  being  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  just  ready  to  step  into  his  father's 
rdhoes,  and  the  stout  hale  father  nearly  as  fresh- 
looking  as  ever,  being  now  a  wealthy  man,  and  just 
as  ready  to  resign  them  to  him. 

It  was  on  a  fine  breexy  morning  in  the  delightful 
month  of  August,  that  our  friend  Barney  set  out 
with  two  loads  of  butter^  each  cart  covered,  in 
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good  carman-like  fashion^  with  a  strong  tarpauiiD* 
His  son,  Brine  Oge,  who  felt  extremely  uudoos 
to  be  his  companion  in  this  his  first  trip  to  DidiliBi 
went  with  him  as  far  as  the  main  road — adistaace 
of  about  a  couple  of  mUes — when,  after  shaking 
hands  and  wishing  him  a  good  journey  andsafo 
home  again,  he  added,  "  An'  now,  father,  be  tt 
your   sharps,    for,    bad  as    Kilscaddaun  is,  Fa 
tould  that  Dublin  is  young  hell,  in  comparisoa 
wid  it ;  so  take  care  of  yourself,   an'  God  He* 
you,  an'  sind  you  safe  back  to  us  I" 

"  Amin,  achora,  this  day  I — an'  Brine,  tell 
your  mother  that  whin  any  poor  crathurs  in  di** 
tress  come  to  ax  a  bit  or  sup,  antil  I  do  get  back, 
not  to  refuse  them.  It's  always  good  to  have 
their  blessin',  for  they  say  it  rises  higher  an'  go<* 
farther  than  the  blessin'  of  any  one  else,  barria 
the  priest  himself;  an'  Brine,  have  aneyctati* 
Long-shot  field,  an'  the  minute  thim  white  Hol- 
land oats  is  ripe  let  it  be  cut  down  ;  an'  if  Moulee^ 
calves  while  I'm  away,  don't  part  with  tbe^ 
whatsomever  it  may  be — ^he  or  she — nor  hav«  ^  • 
kilt — I  want  to  keep  the  breed — that  cow  ff^ 
more  milk  an'  butther  than  any  two  cows  1  h*^ 
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almost;    ati*   now   good-by,    an*    God  bless  you, 
avick,  till  I  see  you  agin  I" 

"  Good-by,  father,  and  mind  what  I  tell  you ; 
be  on  your  edge," 

The  father  gave  hira  rather  a  signifieant  look, 
and  replied,  *'  If  you  get  through  the  world  as 
well.  Brine,  as  1  did,  for  all  so  unlucky  as  I  am, 
you  needn't  complain.  Go  home,  achora,  an* 
think  of  what  I  said  to  you — of  coorse  I'O  be  on 
my  edge/'     So  saying,  they  parted. 

Nothing  extraordinary  occurred  to  Barney ;  at 
least,  nothing  worthy  of  a  place  here,  until  late 
on  rhe  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  when  he  reached 
the  little  vilLi^e  of  Finglas.  Here  he  found 
that  his  horses,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  as  well  as  to  the  killing  hills  and  hollows 
over  which  the  wisdom  of  oor  forefathers  directed 
them,  were  so  thoroughly  jaded,  that  it  would  be 
positive  cruelty  to  urge  them  farther  that  night. 
He  accordhigly  put  up  at  the  St.  Patrick  public- 
house,  to  which  his  heart  warmed,  the  moment  he 
saw  the  right  hand  of  the  wor&y  saint  most 
hospitably  extended  towards  him,  with  all  the 
expression  in  his  jolly  face,  of  a  most  cordial  and 
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friendly  welcome.     Two  men  were  se&ted  at  t 
table   beliiiid   him,    (on    the   sign-post^) 


night  and  day  upon  fat  beef  and  strong  ale, 
whilst  the  bluff  and  good-humoured  pat 
conviviality,  instead  of  a  pitiful  tape  and 
held  a  sulistantial  crozior  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  was  ready  to  drive  any  creeping  snake-like 
sinner  out  of  the  house,  who  denied  his  authoritTt 
and  refused  to  take  bis  liquor.  It  was  Father 
Patrick,  and  not  Father  Mathew,  who  bore  the 
pulm  in  those  days ;  and  let  not  the  watery  Corko- 
nian  imagine,  that  the  worthy  saint  will  fail  in 
re-establishing  those  principles  to  which  he  has  so 
long  lent  the  influence  of  his  erozier  and  his 
countenance. 

Barney  having  disposed  of  a  substantial  dinner, 
was  seated  in  the  tap -room,  taking  a  warm  glass 
of  punch  apart  from  three  persons  who  were  abo 
drinking,  but  who,  so  far  as  he  could  observe, 
took  no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  had  never 
existed.  They  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
pleasant  fellows  ^  drank  ale,  smoked  tobacco, 
sang  songs,  and  told  stories  in  such  a  careless, 
good-humoured  spirit,  that  Barney,  for  an  hour 
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or  two,    thought    the  time   never  passed  more 
agreeably  in  his  life. 

"  Be  gorra,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  but  thim 
in  the  comer  bey  ant  are  honest  fellows,  not  but  I 
think  I  could  take  the  shine  out  of  any  o'  them 
at  a  song.  Faix,  I'll  discoorse  them  a  while,  any 
how,  if.  they've  no  objection  ;  an'  may  be  I'll  give 
the  *  Cannie  sooga^  or  the  *  BotichaJeen  Dhuriy*  in 
a  way  that'll  take  the  pearl  aff  their  eyes." 

*^  Hem  I  gintlemen,  may  I  ax  is  the  ale  good  ?" 
In  reply  to  this,  the  whole  party  gave  him  a 
broaa  stare,  and  were  silent  a  few  moments ;  at 
length  one  of  them  answered  : — 

"Yes,  you  may,  my  friend,  why  not?  a  cat 
may  look  on  a  king." 

Barney,  who  wished  to  be  civil,  thought  this 
reply  rather  impertinent,  as  in  fact  it  was. 

"  Gintlemen — begs  pardon — I  axed  the  question 
from  civilitude." 

"  You  did,"  returned  the  other — **  oh,  that 
halters  the  matter ;  thin  in  that  case,  I  tell  you, 
that  a  cat  may  not  look  on  a  king ;  see  what 
civilitude  does." 

**  Wid    great  respect   to    you,    sir,"    rejoined 
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Barney,    *'  I   think  a  king  may  look  on  a  cat, 
though." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  he  may  not;  he  would 
deserve  to  lose  his  crown  if  he  did." 

"  Well,  sir,"  observed  Barney,  "  if  he  mayn't 
look  on  a  cat,    I  hope  he  may  on  a  puppy." 

"  Loss  of  his  crown,  my  friend ;  no  less." 

"  Instead  of  losin'  his  crown,  neigUxMir, 
retorted  Barney,  "he  would  show  more  spank" 
he  broke  the  puppy's." 

"  Bravo,  countryman,"  shouted  Ae  rest  wMi 
loud  laughter;  "that's  a  facer;  Dick,  you'^ 
floored." 

"  May  I  beg  to  ask  where  you  grew,  ^1 
friend?" 

"  Yes  you  may,"  replied  Barney ;  "  an*  I  ^1 
refuse  to  tell  you." 

"  Good  again,    countrj-man  ;    pitch  into  nifl^ 
"  But,"  said  Barney,    encouraged  by  gettW 
the  laugh  against  his  opponent,  "if  I  can't t» 
where  you  wor  bred,   I  can  tell  when.*' 

"  How  is  that,  countryman  ? — out  with  it." 
"  Sure  every  body,"  proceeded  Barney,  witk  • 
grin,  "  remembers  the  year  that  the  crop  o*  fP^ 
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breedin'  failed,  an'  it  was  in  the  dearth  that 
followed  it  you  showed  your  purty  face." 

A  chorus  of  mirth  followed  this  at  the  expense 
of  his  antagonist. 

*'  Do  you  know  your  own  father  ?'*  inquired  the 
other,  winking  blankly  enough  at  his  companions ; 
for  the  joke  and  laughter  were  going  hard  against 
him. 

"  Do  you  know  yours  .^"  said  Barney ;  "  if  you 
do,  you're  a  Solomon,  for  it's  more  than  your 
mother  does." 

This  brought  forth  another  peal  against  him,  in 
which  he  himself  joined  heartily ;  but  amidst  all 
the  din  of  the  mirth  he  occasioned,  Barney's  own 
laugh  was  the  loudest,  and  its  tones  of  derision 
the  most  unequivocal. 

'*  Come,"  said  his  foe,  "  you're  a  pleasant 
fellow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  an  honest  one ;  give 
us  your  hand;  I  was  only  trying  you;  come, 
now,  and  take  a  glass  of  ale  with  us." 

"  On  one  condition,  surely,"  replied  Barney ; 
'*  for  in  troth,  myself  it  is,  that  likes  a  piece  o' 
harmless  fun  as  weU  as  any  one  ;  on  one  condition, 
I  wUl." 
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**  Name  it,*'  said  they, 

**  Why,  tliat  you  muat  allow  me  to  give  ai  wd 

taker 
By  Jove,  he's  a  prime  one.     Certainly^  coil 
tryman*  You  must  have  your  way  in  ir— why  notlj 

*'  Very  well,  gintleraen^"  returned  Bme 
*' wid  all  the  veins  o'  my  heart,  I'll  takeagl« 
and  sing  a  song  wid  you  into  the  bargam," 

**  Bravo,  Paddy.     What's  your  name?" 

"  Barney," 

•'Bravo,    Barney,'*    they    shouted;  *'by  h 
^you're   a  trump.     Here,    waiter^  brmg  in  oon 
hale*     Perhaps  you  would  prefer  punch,  Barney; 
only  say  the  word  and  you  shall  have  it." 

"  No,  an'  many  thanks  to  you ;  I  want  to  \ 
the  ale,  if  you  plaise,  gmtlemen  ;  an*  indeed  I  i 
it  was  takin*  too  great  freedoms  I  was,  to  put ' 
furraun  upon  you  at  all, — for  an  humble  coimth 
man  like  me,  gintlemen,  to  enter  into  dis 
wid  the  likes  o'  yez  I" 

"  No  such  thing,  Barney — not  a  word  o' 
Damn  pride,  my  honest  fellow.      We're  the  nj 
sort,  that  like  an    honest  man  in  the  frize 
better  than  a  knave  in  broadcloth/' 
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"  That  text's  not  in  our  Bible,  Parker/'  said 
one  of  them  aside.  "  You're  getting  heretical,  and, 
besides,  smelling  of  the  shop  now.  I  knew  the 
broadcloth  would  come  out." 

"  Hush,  you  fool,"  returned  the  other.  "  Perhaps 
he*s  worth  something.  Let  us  work  him  on ;  tut, 
you're  a  blockhead — for  that  is  the  very  text  we 
work  upon." 

"  Faix  you  do  appear  to  be  the  right  sort,"  re- 
turned Barney ;  "  as  pleasant  a  set  of  gititlemen 
as  ever  I  sot  wid." 

"  What  are  you,  Barney  ?"  inquired  one  of  them 
— a  huge  high-shouldered  tike  of  a  Yorkshireman, 
with  a  coarse  but  roguish  face  and  reddish 
whiskers — "  that  is,  are  you  a  tradesman  or  a 
farmer,  or  wat  ?" 

"  I'm  an  Irishman,"  said  Barney,  **  in  the  first 
place,  an'  next  to  that  I  dale  a  little  in  butther — 
that  is,"  he  added,  correcting  himself,  "for  an 
uncle  I  have." 

"  Oh,"  observed  one  of  them,  whom  the  rest 
addressed  as  Captain  Jackson,  "  it  is  an  excellent 
thing,  Barney,  to  have  kind  relations.     Whenever 
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Vm   *ard  Imp  I  'ave  a  huncle  who  never  At 
me — a  capital  fellow,  Barney.** 

*•  Well,  sir/*  replied  Barney,  *'  God  spare  yi 
to  one  another  ;  an'  sure  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
wishin  that  to  you  and  the  worthy  gintleman,  any 
how." 

This,  and  the  ohservation  which  occasioned  it 
caused  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  Barney  himself 
joined  heartily,  though  without  perceiving  their  drift 

**  Are  you  extensive  in  the  butter  trade, 
Barney  ?"  asked  the  Yorkshiteman,  whose  naina 
waa  Parker, 

"My  uncle  is  it  you  mean?'*  said  Barney. 
"  Why,  middlin',  sir  ;  as  far  as  three  or  four  cart- 
loads, or  so,  I  have  wid  me  now — an'  that's  as 
much  as  he  ever  sends  at  a  time." 

"  Very  fair,  indeed,  Barney — ^Very  fair/ 

"  Why  the  devil,"  whispered  the  captain  to  the 
third,  a  man  named  Fulton,  with  a  particular 
meaning  in  his  eye,  "  don't  you  inquire  about  the 
state  of  the  ^ram  trade  f" 

The  other  laughed  in  reply, 

**  How  is  grain,  now,  Barney  ?**  he  asked,  with 
the  grave  assumed  air  of  a  man  of  businesst ; 
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"  Throth,  sir,"  he  replied,  **  not  tnaklti'  you  an 
ill  answer,  the  sorra  one  o*  me  knows  much ;  an'  to 
tell  you  the  thruth,  I  care  less ;  an*  if  you  wish 
for  more  news  still,  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  ever  to 
hear  it  named." 

**  And  why,  Barney  ?     I  was  once  in  the  grain 

trade  myselt" 

*'  Oh,  for  a  raison  I  have*     I  niver  dealt  but 

wanst  in  grain,  an'  be  me  soul  I  was  done'* 

**  How  was  that?*'  they  inquired. 

**  Faith,  easily  enough  j  I  was  ped  in  flash  notes 
as  good  as  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  town  of  Kilscaddaun ;  an'  my  had  look  to  the 
villain  that  done  me  I  Ay,  and  what  made  it  worse 
upon  me,  the  whate  wasn't  my  own,  but  my 
uncle's.**  , 

**  And,  Barney,  did  you  never  get  any  trace  of 
him  that  did  you,  as  you  say,  since?'* 

**  Oh  the  divil  a  trace,  sir.  I  have  no  eur'osily 
for  pickin'  saycrets  out  o*  hangmen.  Of  course  the 
rope  was  graised  for  him  long  agone,  or  if  it  has 
not  yet,  it  will  goon,  plaise  God/* 

This  communication  was  received  with  silence 
for  a  while ;    but  at  length  his  narrative  of  the 
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fraud  practiced  upon  him  seemed  to  tickle 
mightily,  for  it  was  recehred  with  roars  of  J 
Barney  himself  joinJDg  as  heartily  in  it  aa 

rest. 

"  Well,  Barney,  you're  an  iK^o^t  fellow,** 

the  York&hiremao ;  ^*  come  take  boff  your  hale^ 

**  Gintlemeti,  here's  wishiD'  all  your  bealti 
Sure  whin  I  made  the  freedom  to  spake  to  yet^  I 
didn't  wish  to  spoil  9port.  Be  gorra^  the  ginth^* 
man  that  has  turned  his  back  to  me  there  sings  a 
good  pleasant  song  of  his  own.  Sir,  would  I  be 
— ^it*s  only  to  jist  ax " 

**  Not  at  alU  Barney ;  be  must  sing.    Fulton,  a 
song  for  Barney," 

Fulton  sang,  but  by  no  means  with  the 
easy  spirit  and  freedom  as  before.  The  fact  wmsT 
that  the  liquor  began  to  affect  him,  as  was  evident 
from  the  change  in  his  speech,  for  his  utterauoe 
soon  became  so  thick  and  hiceupisb,  that  Bi 
could  scarcely  understand  him^  In  a  few  minut 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  song  he  was  90  com* 
pletely  overcome,  ihat  his  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  his  hat  fell  over  his  eyes»  and  Barney  could 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  face  for  the  remabder  of 
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the  night.  The  other  two  and  Barney  drank  on, 
sang,  and  amused  each  other  \intH  eleven  o'clock. 
They  gave  bim  their  address  in  town,  and  told  him 
if  any  thing  went  wrong  w*ith  him  to  let  them  know, 
and  they  w^ould  certainly  do  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  serve  him.  He  was  a  pleasant,  honest 
Hirishman,  and  hang  them  but  they  liked  hira  very 
much ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  and  seeing  that  he 
was  a  stranger,  they  strongly  recommended  him 
to  put  up  Lis  horses  and  carts  at  the  WTiite  Horse 
in  Stoney  Batter ;  which,  after  thanking  them 
warmly,  he  promised  he  would  do. 

Considerable  experience  and  a  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  the  world,  so  far  as  related  to  his 
own  condition  of  life,  had  made  our  friend  Barney 
a  diiFerent  man  at  the  period  we  w  rite  of,  from 
what  he  was  in  the  fair  of  Kilscaddaun.  He  had 
now  no  lack  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  was  able 
to  meet  every  man  with  an  ungainly  sense  of  free- 
dom and  an  untoward  attitude  of  independence*  Al- 
though perfectly  illiterate,  he  had  become  such  an 
acute  and  thorough  judge  of  paper  money,  upon 
which  his  sagacity  must  have  been  sharpened  by 
the  loss  of  bis  uncle*s  wheat,  that  it  was  impossible 
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for  any  man,  whether  by  trick  ar  cbince,  ta  | 
bad  note  into  his  possession.     Nay,  so  very « 
ordinary  and  almost  tncrediUe  was  hii  skill 
detecting  bad  notes,  tbat  many   an  educated  rnAH 
of  business,  and  competent  accountant,  would  rdj 
in  this  matter  rather  upon  his  judgment  than  fi\M 
own.     He  had  also  learned  how  to  write  Ills  f 
ture  mechanically  upon  such  notes  as  be 
without  knowing  the  name  of  a  single  letter 
composed  it,  so  thai  he  was  always  able  to  ncog- 
nise  these  notes  if  they  were  returned  to  'm^ 
again.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was 
reported  that  he  made  many  bad   targaini^ 
which  we  mean  such  as  though    they  pr 
with  him,  would  prosper  with  no  one  else.    Vb 
manner  also  was  clumsy,  and,  in  spite  of  fei 
that  were  not  naturally  bad,  bis  face  was  be 
and  phlegmatic  in  appearance.      Of  topics  so  ] 
an  J  Intelligible  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  dia| 
he  would  express  the  most  extraordinary  and  ii 
practicable  views,  and  defend  them  with  An  o^^ 
stinacy  that  no  reaiioning  could  soften  or  subdo 
It  was  owing  to   this  whimsical    perrereity  ^ 
thought,  that  many,   who  connected  his  $f^^^ 
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with  it,  were  disposed  to  account  for  the  blunders 
he  committed,  or  the  ill  luck  into  which  he  fell. 
Whilst  others  again  there  were,  who  believed,  that 
he  saw  further  into  the  millstone  than  he  who 
picked  it,  and  that  the  misfortune,  together  with 
the  happy  turn  which  generally  wound  it  up  in  his 
favour,  were  both  the  result  of  a  sagacity  which 
he  was  ingenious  enough  to  disguise,  by  the 
assumption  of  an  awkward  simplicity  that  was 
foreign  to  his  character.  This,  however,  was  not 
true ;  but  on  these  speculations  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  express  any  decided  opinion,  but  merely  to 
relate  facts. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


About  seireo  o'clock  the  nexl  tnombg  Barney  left 
Finglas  in  excellent  spirits,— ^hiniself  and  bis  horses 
refreshed  by  rest  and  abundance  of  good  proTeti- 
der.  Many  a  jocund  crack  of  his  whip  echoed 
up  the  little  vale  of  the  Tolka,  and  his  favourite 
song  of  the  Bouchaleen  Dhun  might  be  heard 
rolling  sweetly  among  the  green  glens  of  the 
Phenix  Park,  through  which  his  road  into  the 
city  at  that  time  lay.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  park-gate,  when  an  old  beggar,  who  sat  rock- 
ing himself  to  and  fro  on  the  road-side,  asked 
him  for  alms.  A  pipe,  blackened  by  use,  and  a 
half-burned  sod  of  peat  turf  lay  beside  him  under 
shelter  of  two  flat  stones,  that  covered  them  like 
the  letter  V  when  inverted. 

"  The  blessin*  of  God  an*  his  holy  mother  upon 
you,  an'  leave  something  to  the  poor  ould  man.'* 
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These  words  were  uttered  in  that  wild  whine 
which  is  lost  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  metro- 
polis by  whom  it  is  understood  as  assumed,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  so  effectually  impresses  those 
who   are   fresh  from  the   country. 

"  Can    you    answer    me    a    question  ?"    said 
Barney  in  reply  to  him ;    "  bekase  if  you  can, 
ril  be  apt  to  give  you  something." 
"  What  is  it,  avick  T* 

"  I'm  but  a  stranger  in  Dublin,"  he  proceeded ; 
"  now  maybe  you  can  tell  me  where  in  town  is 
the  safest  house  to  put  up  at." 
"  Did  you  come  far,  acushla  ?" 
"  Four  score  miles." 
"  What  part,  dear  ?" 

^^  Why  from  a  place  called  Comamuckla,  in 
the  parish  of  Tullyragan,  widin  three  miles  of  the 
town  of  Ballywhack." 

^^  I  know  the  place,  acushla — there  was  a 
family — will  you  help  the  poor  for  the  love  and 
honour  of  God,  the  poor  ould  man  that  can  neither 
walk  nor  work  ? — do,  an'  the  Mother  o'  God  will 
reward  you,  an'  may  the  Lord  make  your  bed  in 
heaven  this  day  /" — this  by  the  way  was  a  paren- 
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thettcal  addresd  to  a  passenger — ^^  there  vis  a 
family  there  of  the  Caseidys  betther  than  tven^ 
jears  agane,  it  must  be  three  or  four  and  tweiity 
now — did  you  know  them  ?'* 

**  Right  well,  and  a  dacent  famfly  they  wor. 

**  As  ever  broke  bread ;  ay,  it  is  you  that  may 
say  it.  WelU  an'  you  want  to  know  a  dacent  house 
to  put  up  at  ?  Throth,  avtek,  for  the  sake  of  oaM 
Dan  Cassidy,  I  wiah  I  could  do  more  than  th, 
for  you — the  best  house  in  tlie  town  is  the  ^\*hii 
Horse  at  Stony  Batther»  You  wouldn*t  be  sa 
in  your  own  than  you*U  be  in  it ;  an*  if  you  say  it 
was  onld  Manus  O'Cullenan  that  slut  you  there, 
you'll  be  well  tbrated/* 

**  God  bless  you,  poor  erature,"  said  Barney  ; 
"  there's  a  shillin*  for  you,  an'  that's  maybe  moi 
than  you  got  in  one  lob  this  while  back*  If  it 
woulduH  be  throublesome,  Fd  thank  you  to  offer 
lip  a  Patthern  Avy  towards  gettiu*  mc  safe  out 
this  bame  Dublin,  as  it's  the  first  time  I  have  ev 
been  in  it,  an  intends,  plaise  God,  it'll  be  the  last**' 

This  the  old  inendioaut  not  only  promised  but 
performed  on  the  8pot,  and  Barney  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  many  a  blessing  showered  dovii 
upon  him  and  bis  to  the  twentieth  generation. 
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The  old  man's  allasions  to  the  family  of  the 
Cassidys,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prompted  Barney 
to  inquire  for  their  unfortunate  relative;  he  ao 
cordingly  proceeded  to  sound  the  mendicant  on 
the  subject  with  all  the  caution  and  skill  in  his 
power. 

'*  There  was  one  of  the  family  that  sted  behind 
them,"  he  said,  "  did  you  know  him  ?" 

'*  flould  your  tongue,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  the  less  you  say, — ^ob  chiernah  I  to  think  o'  tlie 
eoorse  that  blaggard  run  1" 

**  Why,  man  alive,  what  did  he  do  so  bad 
entirely  ?" 

**  Your  charity  to  the  poor  ould  man,  a  colleen 
dhas — a  purty  girl  she  is — to  the  poor  ould  man, 
a  hagur,  and  may  the  Lord  pay  it  back  to  you  wid 
inthrest.  Thank  yoo,  a  willi&b  machree ;  and 
may  the  father  of  your  ehildre  when  you  get  him, 

never  live  to  see  any  one  of  them   brought 

The  poor  old  man,  your  worthy  honner,  &c.  fcc* — 
didn't  break  my  fast  since,"  &c.  &e- 

"  Why,  what  did  he  do?"  inquired  Barney, 
who  found  that  he  wa^*  forced  to  bear  those  inter- 
ruptions, no  matter  who  passed,  and  that  Uke  old 
Malice  Ravens  wood,  he  mutit  '*  bide  his  time." 
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•*  \VTiy,"   returned   the  cvtber*  '*  did  you  kw* 
tbe  family  and  not  hid  coorses  ?^  ^ 

"  He   was  wild/'  replied   Bamejf,  ''  and  iIm* 
was  all  I  but  where  19  be   now  can  you  ieUi  < 
what  is  he  doui'  ? — or  have  you  seen  him  latdjr'^ 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  you  know  a  good  1 
about  him/' 

"  Me    know    about    hini ! — ^oh   heawn   frrbid,^ 
acushla !    No»  no ;  the  last  thing  I  bcaid  oi  lum 
years  agone  wa$«  that  he  first  turned  botlyn 
and  then  methodist/' 

**  Aisy,  neighbour/'  said  Barney,  **  that's  car* 
rying  the  joke  a  little  too  far^  he  was  bad  eoou;^ 
1  grant  you,  worse  indeed  a  thousand  tiaoes  tta 
he  ought  to  be  ; — body-snatcher  I  grant  you  \^ 
might  turn,  but  to  turn  methodbt,  to  beconiet 
swaddler,  an'  ait  hairy  bacon !  Kot,  be  me  so«l 
that  he*d  have  any  objection  to  their  love  fws* 
as  they  call  them,  or  to  their  glaumming  tngha^ 
where  it  is  a  known  sartinty  that  tliey  bloi^  ««* 
the  candlesi  an'  the  praicber  himself  is  the  first— 

'*  Don't  forget  the   poor  ould  man,  sir,  bom 
widout  the  use  o*  one  o'my  bestlegs,  and  may^"^'^' 
'*  An'  is  that  all  you  know  of  him  T  ^^ 
Barney;  **  is  he  liviu'  or  dead  do  you  think  ?" 
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**  It's  all  I  know  about  binij  an  what  worse 
could  I  know  about  him  than  that  he  turned 
swaddler  ?  Whether  he's  livhi*  or  dead  it's  hard 
to  say,  but  I  think  he  must  be  hanged.  I'm  re- 
lated myself  to  him  and  the  family,  poor  as  I  am, 
and  if  he  had  been  in  Dublin  for  years  I  couldn't 
but  hear  it*  Maybe  he's  a  praicher  by  this,  that 
is,  if  he's  not  hanged  or  a  sack-'em-up  still." 

"  Well  Fm  sorry  for  him/*  said  Barney ;  '*  good- 
by  agin,  an'  there's  another  shillin'  to  you  on  his 
account.  A  methodist  I  oh  the  divel  a  meihodist  1 
ho  never  could  come  to  that^  bad  as  he  was  !" 

Barney  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  way,  not 
at  all  displeased  with  the  old  fellow's  feelings  as 
expressed  against  Cassidy's  adhesion  to  methodism, 
which  he  himself  detested  most  cordially,  when  a 
man  dressed  in  a  fustian  jacket  approached,  bearing 
upon  his  shoulders  a  large  and  apparently  w^eighty 
trunk. 

*'  Arra,  God  for  ever  bless  you,  neighbour,  and 
maybe  you'd  be  civil  enough  to  give  me  a  lift  wid 
this  weary  trunk  that  Vm  bringing  to  the  White 
Horse  at  Stony  Battber  ?** 

**  He's  jist  goin'  to  it,"  said  the  mendicant,  *'  au* 
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as  he's  a  stranger,  do  you  show  him  the  way. 
and  no  doubt  he*U  give  your  thrutik  a  lift.  Sure 
we  ought  to  be  civU  to  one  another  any  how.  Will 
you  remimber  the  ould  man,  avick  ?*' 

The  porter  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  but  the 
old  fellow  kept  rocking  as  usual,  and  still  pressed 
hb  solicitations  with  unabated  eagerness  ;  the 
other,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  suddenly  thruai 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  throw  him  a  peonyi 
adding  in  a  dry  tone,  *'you  re  right,  old  HackhalU 
we  ought  to  be  civil  to  one  another.  Neighbour, 
if  you  take  this  trunk,*'  he  proceeded,  addressing 
himself  to  Barney,  •*  I'll  give  you  your  momia' 
at  the  White  Horse,  if  you  haven't  got  it  already-** 

"  On  wid  it,"  said  Barney,  *'  mornin'  or  no 
mornin*,  Vm  not  the  man  to  refuse  a  friendly  Kft 
to  any  honest  fellow  that  may  stand  in  need  of  it, 
an'  I'm  much  mistaken,  or  there's  an  honest  dhrop 
in  you.** 

*'  We'll  both  have  a  good  drop  in  us  as  soon  as 
we  rache  the  White  Horse  at  any  rate,"  returned 
the  other  good-humouredly;  "  an  there's  not  much 
differ  afther  all  between  a  good  drop  and  an  honest 
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The  trunk  was  now  placed  upon  one  of  the 
carts,  and  hoth  proceeded  towards  the  far-famed 
Stony  Batter,  having  bade  good-by  to  the  old 
mendicantj  who  looked  after  them  with  a  keen 
glittering  eye  whieh  age  could  not  dun,  and  a 
cold  sneer  upon  his  hard  weather-beaten  features. 
Barney  on  looking  back  was  struck  w  ith  It,  and 
could  not  avoid  observing  to  hk  companion,,  that 
he  thought  him  a  curiosity  in  his  way. 

*'  And  a  quare  ould  chap  too,"  he  added. 

"  Wiy,'*  said  the  other  dryly,  "  he  is  that- 
From  day-break  till  afther  the  quality  all  pass  to 
dinner,  he  seldom  budges  from  thai  spot.  Then 
he  disappears,  and  it's  odd,  but  nobody  can  tell 
what  becomes  of  him  nor  where  he  goes.  They 
say  he*8  very  rich.  Numbers  of  the  gentry  that 
know  him  on  his  stand  for  years,  give  so  much  a 
day,  or  so  much  a  week,  not  to  mention  what  he 
gets  from  others." 

**  He  has  the  devil's  knowin*  look,'*  said  Barney  ; 
who,  however,  on  thinking  over  his  interview  with 
him,  could  see  no  reason  why  an  old  man  sepa- 
rated from  the  world  as  he  was,  should  out  of 
mere  wantonness  of  mischief,  direct  him   to  an 
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improper  or  an  unsafe  house  to  stop  in.  Still  the 
look  of  the  old  fellow,  sinister  and  bitter  as  il 
was,  haunted  his  imagination  in  spite  of  hiinseU, 
and  clung  to  him  with  such  tenacity  that  for 
several  minutes  he  was  completely  absorbed  by 
the  consideration  of  it.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
ask  his  companion,  if  he  knew,  or  had  ever  beard 
any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ion  in 
question  ;  but  on  turning  about  to  address  him,  he 
found  that  he  had  disappeared.  By  this  time  he  had 
fairly  entered  the  city,  audit  was  of  course  a  very 
easy  thing  for  any  one  to  turn  a  corner  and  give 
him  the  slip ;  but  why  the  man  should  run  away 
and  leave  his  trunk  behind  him  was  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  Impossible !  He  only  met  a 
friend  and  stopped  to  speak  to  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  there  was  no  doubt  but  he  would  over« 
take  him. 

Such  were  his  cogitations,  when<,  to  increase  his 
surprise  still  further,  he  saw  his  horses  seized  by 
the  head,  and  at  the  same  moment  found  himself 
between  two  constables  who  declared  him  tbeir 
prisoner. 

•*  What  is  this  for  ?*'   be  inquired,    his  blood 
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rising,  *'the  kings  prisoner!  for  why  am  I  the 
king's  prisoner  ?'* 

"  Walk  away  with  us,  and  you  11  soon  know 
that." 

**  Wliat !  an*  lave  ray  horses  an*  property  in  the 
street ;  divll  a  morsel  of  that  same  if  there  was 
lialf  a  dozen  of  yez*  Tell  me  what  I  have 
done  I  say  ?"  and  with  a  powerful  effort  he  shook 
the  two  men  off  him  as  he  spoke. 

The  men  again  fastened  on  him,  but  his  resis- 
tance was  instantly  checked  by  seemg  two  other 
constables  raise  the  tarpaulinj  under  the  corner 
of  which  he  and  the  porter  had  fixed  the  trunk* 
The  moment  it  was  founds  they  exclaimed  to  the 
others,—"  here  it  is,  all's  right  and  correct  to  a 
hair." 

**  You  see  how  it  is,**  said  those  who  held  him; 
*'walk  away  with  us,  my  good  fellow,  and  no 
palaver ;  if  not,  well  clap  that  upon  your  wrists 
that  will  save  you  sleeve-buttons/* 

Now,  all  this  occurred  in  less  than  a  minute, 
yet  so  easy  is  it  to  collect  a  crowd  in  the  streets  of 
any  great  city,  that  the  horses  and  carts  as  well 
as  the  actors  in  tliis  drama  were  already  surround- 
ed with  people. 
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'^  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  Tm  guilt?  oC 
said  Barney  ;  ^*  an"  I  must  know  it  afore  ibodpl 
Btep  for  any  man;  so  I  demand  wanst  tnotewbit 
charge  you  have  aginst  me  7"^ 

"  It*a  a  fair  question/*  said  the  by-stioden. 
♦*  tell  the  man  what  you  charge  bim  srith/* 

**  He'll  know  it  too  soon,"  they  rqilW; 
**  come,  my  buck,  step  out/* 

**  You  don't  expect  me,  as  I  said,  to  lure  mj 
property  in  the  street?"  he  rephed  again;  '^yo*> 
know  1  can't  do  that,  an'  I  won't;  diat'taiiDv 
thing." 

**  Ned,  hand  out  them  darbies.  Your  pw- 
perty  I  We  will  take  charge  of  your  propertyt  mj 
man.  But  you  don*t  expect  us  to  put  your  toi^* 
and  carta  in  gaol  with  you,  my  fine  feUow  ?  Own*' 
fitep  along/' 

^*  Do  you  know  that  I'm  sure  this  v$  a  pl^^ 
said  Barney ;  "  none  of  yez  baa  showed  mc  J^of 
authority,  an*  antil  you  do,  you  may  jist  as  ^ 
whiatle  jigs  to  a  milestone,  as  bring  me  a  foot " 
there  wor  a  dozen  of  yez/' 

A  peace-officer's  mace  was  immediately  hdi^ 
his  nose.     **  There  it  is,"  said  the  ftHav  w^ 
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carried  it.     '*  Will  you  move  now  or  muat  we  get 
on  the  darbies  ?'* 

*'  1  will/'  returned  Barney,  **  but  you  must  let 
xny  horses  an'  carts  came  along  wid  me.     I  can't 
be  detained  any  time ;  for  as  to  the   trunk,    it*8 
not  twenty  minutes  in  my  possession  ;  bring   the 
horses  and  carts  along,  an'  TU  go." 
**  And  you  won't  otherwise  ?** 
**  No,  not  while  I  can  raise  a  hand.** 
"  Damn  yon  for  a  ruffian,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
dragging  him  forward,    and  at  the  same    time 
giving  him   with  his  mace  something  between  a 
punch  and  a  blow  about  the  neck,    **  Come  along, 
I  say,  bloody  end  to  you  come  along,  your  horses 
and  carts  will  be  safe." 

**  Don't  abuse  the  man,*'  shouted  the  people : 
"  don't  strike  him,  you  bloody  thief-snatcher ! 
Is  it  going  to  kill  the  dacent  man  they  are? 
They'll  murder  him,  the  bloody  bulkies,  so  they 
will !'' 

Barney,  seeing  that  the  crowd,  at  all  events, 
were  with  him,  felt  his  confidence  get  strong,  and 
his  resolution  not  to  be  separated  from  his  pro- 
perty increase.     The  stroke  of  the  mace,  however^ 
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was  that  which  principally  determined  him.   Whh 

a  powerful  wrench  he   immediately   diseBtangWd 

hiiiiBeKt  and  by  two  successive  blows  quickly  «d 

powerfully  seat  home,  he  felleci  to  die  earth  th« 

two   fellows   who   had   held   him.     A   short  but 

furious  contest  took  place,  in  which  Baroey  h»i 

an  opportunity  of  duly  estimating  the  value  whith 

ought  to  be  placed  on  the  brawling  support  of » 

Dublin  mob — the  moat  cowardly,  by  the  way,  in 

Europe— for  during  itg  continuance  he  was  Wi 

unaided  and  unsupported,  unless  by  their  idle  aixt 

senseless  clamour.      As  it   was,    the  ccnft^bb 

found  it  a  formidable  task  to  master  him^— ^Hie* 

indeed,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  sulbi^ 

heavy  punishment.     Nay,  we  question  if  the  tv< 

men  present  could  have  succeeded  in  getting" 

the  irons,  were  it  not  that  one  of  them  sboutci)  to 

the  crowd, — **  He's  either  a  bodj*-snateher  or  * 

murderer,  and  has  a  cor[)ee  b  the  trunk  !" 

Lightening  itself  is  not  quicker  than  was  ^^ 
change  which  took  place  from  their  vain  ffjtnp** 
thies  in  his  favour  to  a  fearful  feeling  of  vengean'^ 
against  him*  Had  the  constable  merely  deof>tinije« 
him  as  a  murderer,  the  circumstance  might  b^^ 
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somewhat  abated,  but  would  not  have  removed, 
their  prejiidieea  in  his  favour.  The  man  who 
atrociously  shed  his  blood,  took  away  his  life,  and 
hurled  him  unprepared  into  the  presence  of  his 
God,  might  be  felt  for :  but  the  ud  fortunate 
creature  who  raised  the  senseless  flesh,  and  sold 
it  for  a  guinea  or  two  to  a  surgeon,  for  purposes 
beneficial  to  humanity,  neither  can  expect  nor 
ever  will  receive  any  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  a 
mob.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  the  murderer  is 
often  pitied,  and  his  fate  the  object  of  solicitude 
and  anxiety  to  thousands,  the  other  is  thought  of 
and  looked  upon  with  feelings  of  unmitigated 
hatred  and  horror • 

The  scene  which  now  occurred  could  hardly  be 
described.  The  indignation  of  the  people  against 
Barney  was  boundless.  Their  shouts  and  execra- 
tions, could  they  have  become  visible  as  well  as 
audible,  would  have  literally  darkened  the  sky* 
All  were  in  a  state  of  frightful  commotion,  every 
one  rushing  to  the  spot  where  the  prisoner  stood* 

"  A  body-snatcher  1  A  sack- em-up  !  Down 
wid  him  1  Tear  him  to  pieces  I  Put  him  in  bis 
own  sack  I     Where — where  is  the  villain?     Let 
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US  at  hiiD  !  Into  the  Liffey  wid  him,  the  bloody 
thief  I  How  maDv?  Two  cart-loads  full  I  A  fl| 
body  iD  every  firkin  t  Oh  Lord !  oh  Lord !  Ad* 
is  he  alive  yet !  Childhre^  too,  from  ten  to  foar- 
teen  years  I  Arra!  why  doii*t  they  g&rther  the 
villain  wid  bis  own  guts  I*' 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  din^  the  constables, 
aided  by  the  people,  immediately  put  Barney  in 
irons,  and,  so  far,  their  object  was  gained.  The 
outrage  of  the  crowd,  however,  was  yet  by  no 
means  at  its  height ;  nor  was  this  at  all  surpriattig, 
when  we  consider  the  appalling  spectacle  which 
was  soon  to  be  presented  to  them.  The  moment 
the  roan  said  that  the  trunk  contained  a  corpse,  a 
rush  was  made  towards  it ;  the  cords  that  hound 
it  were  instantly  cut  or  reft  off,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  it  was  forced  open^  the  dead 
body  dragged  out,  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
now  maddened  spectators.  The  groans,  and  yells, 
and  hisses  were  furious  and  astounding;  and 
perhaps  nothing  could  have  saved  Barney's  life, 
but  the  diversion  which  this  exposure  from  the 
top  of  the  cart,  where  the  trunk  had  been  hoisted, 
produced  in  his  favour. 


I 
I 
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It  was  certainly  a  most  horrible  sight.  At  any 
time,  to  bring  the  glare  of  day  upon  the  ghastli- 
nes9  of  death  causes  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  is 
painful  and  sickening ;  but  here  was  the  body  of 
an  emaciated  old  man,  from  the  upper  part  of 
which  all  covering  had  been  taken  away,  sitting 
in  a  squat  or  crouching  attitude,  its  fieshless  arms 
bent  up  towards  the  shoulders,  and  its  thin  lips, 
exposing  the  teeth,  pressed  back  into  something 
that  had  a  frightful  resemblance  to  a  laugh. 
That,  however,  which  raised  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd  to  a  still  more  revolting  sense  of  the  hor- 
rible was  the  expression  of  the  white  closed  eye- 
lids, which,  as  the  head  was  perfectly  erect,  had, 
under  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  an  appearance  so 
indescribably  awful,  that  many  persons  covered 
their  eyes  from  a  strong  disinclination  to  look 
upon  it.  The  very  motions  of  the  stiff  carcase, 
as  it  was  turned  about  in  every  direction,  that  the 
crowd  might  see  it,  wrenched  as  it  was,  and 
squatted  up  by  brute  force,  from  the  calm  and 
outstretched  attitude  of  unviolated  death,  conveyed 
to  the  spectators  that  impression  which  teaches  us 
instinctively  to  secure  to  the  defenceless  dead  the 
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iMBDwed  cQtnpasure  of  the  grave,  and  to  feel  rtiat 
ittTiuc^bl^^  tiatii5d  of  tboise  who,  for  whatevef^l 
pjETlXM^,  will  sacrilegiously  disturb  them  from  tb;it 
lasl  repose.  The  thin  white  hnir,  too,  conTeytug 
as  it  did  the  ideas  of  belple&snesd  aiKl  reverence, 
Uew  about  tbe  ghastly  temples  itt  a  manner  whieb 
Made  the  bokers-oa  shudder  at  the  hardened 
iHlptety  that  eould  trumple  upon  all  the  rights  and 
pvr  ^^  of  okl  age  and  death,  and  drag  tfaeia 
inptously  abroad  to  make  "  da^**  hideous. 

Poor  Barney,  thus  espoaed,  alone  and  with- 
out a  friend,  to  the  resentment  of  an  excited 
rabble,  who  considered  him  as  having  outraged 
humanity  by  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye,  was 
certainly  an  object  of  much  pity.  'It  was  by  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  very  men  with  whom  he 
was  but  a  few  minutes  before  in  violent  conflict, 
aided  by  the  calmest  and  most  sensible  persons  in 
the  crowd,  that  he  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
that  his  property  was  rescued  from  the  fiiry  of 
the  people.  Indeed  his  distress,  when  about  to 
be  removed  from  it,  was  so  very  obvious,  that  a 
gentleman  in  the  crowd,  apparently  moved  by 
compassion,  made  way  to  him;  and  presenting  hia 
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card,  said  in  tones  of  sympathy  that  went  at  once 
to  the  poor  fellow's  heart. — 

^^  I  am  very  much  afraid,  poor  man,  that  there 
has  been  some  trick  played  upon  you,  and  indeed, 
if  you  be  a  stranger,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
At  all  events,  you  have  an  honest  look;  and  al- 
though I  certainly  do  not  know  you,  still  I  think 
it  too  bad  that  your  property  should  be  left  without 
due  protection.  There's  my  card,  which  will 
direct  you  where  to  find  me.  I  will  have  your 
horses  and  carts  brought  to  my  own  stores,  where 
they  shall  be  perfectly  safe.  So  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  make  your  mind  easy ;  I  only  hope 
you  may  get  as  readily  out  of  the  ugly  fact  that 
is  against  you." 

The  constables  said  he  might  entertain  no  fears 
for  his  property, — that  they  would  put  it  up  wher- 
ever he  wished.  Barney,  however,  hesitated,  and 
said  he  would  prefer  leaving  it  with  the  kind 
gentleman. 

^^  God  Almighty  bless  you,  sir,'*  said  he,  for 
the  humane  gentleman's  kindness  actually  brought 
the  tears  to  his  eyes ;  ^^  you  have  taken  a  heavy 
load  off  of  my  heart." 

VOL.    III.  o 


kt  mt  wet— I 

tM>4mf ;  btjt  ni  trf!  rmx  wfcat — ^k  tlw  maretrate* 

Ib  tibere  any  one  of  leep^c  t jMBty  in  town  ttmt 
you  know  ?^ 

^  Not  a  soul,  nr,"  replied  Banej ;  <<  I  Berer 
had  my  fdt  in  Dublin  afore,  an'  ifl  was  fafot  safe 
9t  home — MsTTone,  oh!  but  Vm  fhe  imhickj 
bojthisdajr 

^  What,  none !  Well,  dien,  jou  have  the  more 
need  of  some  one  to  interfere  for  you,"  said  the 
gentleman ;  ^  so  get  your  buaness  put  off  tiB  to- 
morrow, if  yon  can ;  and  I  wiD  go  to  the  oSos, 
and  see  how  your  case  really  stands. 
v^fwy  now  ;  go  quietly  with  die  oSoen* 

^^Mmjbe  yes  would  wait    for    one 
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said  a  Toice  which  made  Barney  look  widi  a  start 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  issued — he  could  not 
be  mistaken ;  it  was  that  of  the  old  mendicant 
from  the  park-road,  who  had  wrought  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  stood  beside  the  parties  in 
question. 

*^  Are  yez  takin'  the  man  away  from  his  horsea 
and  carts  ?"  he  ariied,  without  addressing  any  one 
in  particular. 

**  Thanks  be  to  God,"  exclaimed  Barney, 
raising  his  hat  and  looking  up  with  IhanksgiTing, 
**  here's  a  man  can  prove  my  innocence." 

"  That  I  can  an*  will,"  said  O'Cullenan  ;  "  but 
about  your  property,   who  is    to   take  care  of 

that  r 

*'  This  worthy  gintleman,"  said  Barney,  '^  has 
promised  to  take  my  horses  and  carts  home  to  his 
stores  till  I  get  out  of  this  divil's  business  that 
I've  got  into.*' 

The  mendicant  and  Barney's  new  patron  sur- 
veyed each  other  for  nearly  half  a  minute,  as  if 
each  strove  to  read  the  very  soul  of  the  other. 
At  lengdi  the  old  man,  with  a  hard  and  determined 
expression  of  scorn  and  self-will  upon  his  face. 


sni  ^^r^iiL-i  mo.  ^ssry    ^aancj  iir  lii*   sanscnr 
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to  get  possession  of  his  property,  to  which  Barney 
replied,  that  under  the  circumstances,  be  had  no 
other  alternative.  This  dialogue  lasted  not  more 
than  two  minutes,  yet,  whether  the  gentlemanly 
man  entertained  a  rooted  antipathy  to  IriJBh,  or 
whether  he  felt  his  honour  offended  by  the  bad 
taste  and  ingratitude  of  Barney,  who  could  prefer 
the  aid  of  a  common  beggar  to  his,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  before 
the  close  of  their  Irish  conversation  he  had  ming- 
led with  the  crowd,  and  very  quietly  disappeared 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

Matters  having  now  assumed  a  somewhat 
brighter  aspect  for  Barney,  he  accompanied  the 
officers  with  an  easier  heart.  The  old  man,  true 
to  his  word,  brought  the  carts  to  the  redoubtable 
White  Horse  Inn,  after  which  he  went  directly  to 
Harry-street,  in  order  to  complete  that  which  he 
had  undertaken,  by  giving  the  proving  testimony 
which  was  essential  to  Barney's  liberation. 
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The  m?estig»6oD  ^hidi  took  place  wds  inmt 
a  matter  of  fonn^  as  the  cade  turned  out,  thifi 
any  thing  else.  The  evidence  of  Manus  OXoDc- 
nan  placed  Barney  beyond  all  sn^picton  of  biTWg 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  disintcrtBeDt  rf 
the  body.  That  be  appeared  to  be  the  object 
of  some  hoax,  or  of  a  much  more  Jiefxnm 
design,  was  quite  evident  to  men  whoee  ]>«»• 
tration  of  character  had  hc^en  sharpened,  li 
that  of  the  magistrates  must  have  been,  ^ 
long  practice  in  dealing  with  the  crooked  mheam 
of  villany,  and  unravelling  the  ingeniotts  aifdiif 
in  which  the  knaves  and  swindlers  of  the  ikf 
were  in  the  habit  of  entanglmg  the  tnnoc^ 
and  unwary,  Barney,  when  examined,  ^p*? 
candidly  and  honestly  detailed  the  nature  Q 
his    interview    with    the    three    EiigUsh  fdlo^ 
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in  Finglas  on  the  preceding  night;  and  when 
it  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  that 
they  had  sang  two  songSj—the  names  only  of 
which  he  could  remember,  namely,  **  Sir  Billy 
has  lost  his  queue,"  and  **  Old  king  Cole," 
the  worthy  gentlemen  were  satisfied,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  had  come  to  their  knowledge 
on  former  occasions,  that  poor  Barney  had  fallen 
unwittingly  into  the  hands  of  the  tliree  most 
notorious  sharpers  and  blacklegs  of  the  day. 
These  were  fellows,  who,  with  the  roulette 
and  hazard  tables,  attended  every  race-course 
and  great  fair  in  the  kingdom,  where  by  the 
iniquitous  machinery  of  these  tables,  they  necessa- 
rily fleeced  every  person  who  played,  except 
their  own  accomplices,  who  knew  how  to  win, 
or  some  individual  whom  they  allowed  to  escape, 
upon  the  principle  of  throwing  a  sprat  to  catch 
a  salmon.  As  this  was  not  the  first  case  in 
which  these  knaves  had  entrapped  unsuspicious 
men,  the  magistrates  were  prepared  to  take  a 
Just  and  correct  view  of  the  whole  transaction* 
l^pur  worthy  butter  merchant  was  not  only  ho- 
^pourably  set  at  large,  but  dosired  to  be  sharply 
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on  his  gukrd»  as  it  was  not  impossible  tb^ 
they  might  stilly  through  other  agents,  atleropl 
to  swindle  him  out  of  his  property. 

Barney    thanked   them   for   this    kind   advice^] 
and    in   company    with   his   friend   and    witness,  J 
Manus  O'Cullenan,  left  the  office  quite  delights 
that  he  had  escaped  so  well,  and  full  of  gratitude 
to  the  mendicant  for  his  assistance. 

Thus  ended  the  charge  against  Barney,  who, 
accompanied  by  bis  new  friend,  repmred  to  th« 
A\Tiite  Horse,  where  he  found  his  butter,  horses, 
and  carts,  as  safe  and  as  well  taken  care  of 
as  he  could  have  wished.  Having  ordered  m 
some  liquor,  the  old  fellow,  with  an  appearance 
of  much  interest  in  the  result  of  bis  future 
transactions,  addressed  him  as  follows : —  ^J 

**  You   may   thank  me,**    said   he,    **  or    yoit^ 
would  have  been  stripped  naked — ay,   as  naked^i 
as    the  palm  of    my  hand;    and  you  think   i^H 
odd,     too,   that  a    poor  beggar  Uke  me   could 
prevent    it,    but    I   could   and  did^ — ay,    and   I 
know    more   about  you   than  you   think.      Did 
you  ever  sell  wheat  in  the  fair  of  Kilscaddaun  ?*' 

Barney  groaned.      ^^  For  God^s  sake,*'    said] 
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he,     "  don't    meution    it— I    was    done    purtily 
there/' 

'*  Don't  be  too  sure  but  you'll  he  done  as 
purtily  here,— I  tell  you  that.  If  I  hadn't  pre- 
vented that  fellow  from  taking  care  of  your 
horses  and  carts,— whew  !  where  would  they 
be  now  do  you  think  ?  In  bank  notes — and 
in  good  onest  too — before  this,** 

**  Faith,"  said  Barney,  **  you  have  proved 
yourself  a  true  friend  to  me.  Well^  no  matter, 
my  poor  fellow,  I'll  give  you  the  price  of  a 
betther  coat  than  that  before  we  part/' 

**  Will  you  indeed  ?*'  said  the  other,  with 
an  incredulous  sneer  ;  **  maybe  not." 

''Well,  we'll  se^,"  said  Barney;  ''but  how 
the  sorra  do  yoti  know  any  thing  about  the 
Kilseaddaun  business  ?" 

**  Never  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  you're 
far  from  being  safe  yet,  unless  I  take  good 
care  of  you.  I  tell  you  you're  set ;  and  if 
w  e're  not  well  on  our  sharps  well  have  Kilsead- 
daun acted  over  again/' 

Barney  groaned  aloud  a  second  time.  "  Jasus," 
said    he,     '*  what    wouldn't    I   give   to   be   safe 

G  2 
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at  borne  I      Mawoml    but  Fur  the  imtortaute 
b©y   this  day  !— But    tdl    me— yoa  i»enta«4 
Jack  Cassidvt    ati'    said  he  was  a  iack-tflmp. 
Whin    I    saw   that  corpse  in   the  tnink, 
1  thought  of  /lOTif   too,   m"   that  he  might  hm 
a  hand  in  iL" 

'*  Think   no   more   of    htm^'*    said   the 
"  he's    dead ;     dead^     years   ago — and  th« 
that*a  said  of  him  the  better.*' 

"  God  be  good  to  his  dowl»    any  bow,**  ejicfl*^ 
la  ted   Barney,  **he  was  neither  so  bad  n»  ll 
thought  or   spoke   of   bim.      But   tell  me 
— what's  the  raison  that  tbere^a  sidi  i 
in  your  diacoor&e  ?     Your  brogoe  is  gone!" 

•*Kever  mind  tliat,    either;    ask  me  w 
questions  as  possible ;    but  thin  I  tell  you, 
if  I  leave  you  altogether  to  yourself, 
and  set  as  you   are,    you  will  go  homet  a^  I 
saidf    stark  naked.      For  the  present,   howi 
I  must  leave  you,    but    I   will   see   you  in 
eTening.      In  the    meantime,     let    every   thflf 
rest    as  it  is — do   nothing  till  to-morrovj 
good-by  for  the  prea^at/' 

Barney,    having   nothing  else   to  do  for  th 
remainder  of  the  day,   inquired  his  way  to  th^ 
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butter  market,  not  only  that  he  might  pass  the 
time,  but  also  to  see  how  the  wind  blew,  touehing 
the    prices.      Until  he  reached   that  busy   and 

.classical  spot,  the  adventures  of  the  day  seemed 
to  him  like  a  dream.  Not  a  man  looked  at 
him  that  he  did  not  suspect  to  be  a  blackleg, 
robber,  or  cut-throat.  He  had  always  heard 
awful  accounts  of  the  numerous  strangers  that 
had  been  robbed,  kidnapped,  or  murdered  in 
Dublin ;  and  it  is  not,  indeed,  surprising,  if  we 
consider  what  he  had  encountered  since  his  arrival 
in  it— -a  space  only  of  a  few  hours — that  his 
apprehensions  should  have  been  excited  until 
they  were  little  short  of  actual  terror. 

The  butter   market,    however — heavens  I    the 
reat  Dublin  butter  market — which  he   was  in 

jm  few  minutes  to  see,  gave  a  complete  super* 
gedeas  to  every  such  sensation.  His  whole  soul 
was  in  a  tumult  of  high-wrought  expectation 
and  prophetic   enjoyment;    but  never  did  man 

.suffer  more  from  allowing  his  imagination  to 
run  riot  when  he  saw  the  poor,  paltry,  shabby, 
miserable,  contemptible  exhibition  that  it^was — 
he  groaned  at  heart  and  in  spirit.     He  felt  chap* 
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EiUen — amioyed — ^grieved.  '^  Here,^  said  he, 
**haTe  I  thrarelled  above  four-score  miles  to 
see  the  great  DabUn  butter  market^  and  may  I 
Derer  btte  an  auger,  but  I  have  seen  more  butter 
of  a  niarkei-day  in  tbe  town  of  Kjlscaddaioi 
than  O0IIW8  here  at  ibis  raid  for  a  mouth. 
MaTTone,  ob— but  I  am  tbe  unfortunate  boy 
erery  way !  Chiemab  yeebsb !  ach  a  market ! 
May  God  send  me  safe  home  wid  my  life  and 
health,  and  TU  be  condntedr  For  an  hour 
or  two  be  amused  bimself  by  sauntering  about* 
pfidDg  one  cask,  tasting  another,  gueising 
the  ,we^hi  of  that  cooU  and  examining  with 
great  vigilance  and  sagacity  all  the  local  tricks, 
strange  usages,  and  technical  phrases  that  pre- 
vailed* In  a  little  time  he  forgot  himself^  and  be- 
came better  pleased*  He  had  added  someibiog  to  his 
experience  as  a  butter  merchant^ — ascertained  tbe 
market  prices,  and  was  every  way  prepared 
fiwr  tbe  sale  of  bis  own  to-morrow. 

Never  did  any  human  being  pass  a  night  of  sotb 
terror  and  distress  aa  did  Barney  on  that*  His 
throat  was  cut  suceessfuliy  several  times ;  be  was 
robbed  of  tbe  proceeds  of  bis  butter — be  was  strip- 
ped naked  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.    But 
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above  all  that  he  felt,  in  the  groaning  and  spaaroo- 
dic  horror  of  sleep,  were  the  paralyzing  agonies 
which  he  suffered  from  the  associations  connected 
with  the  sack- em-ups.  The  grin  of  the  corpse 
was  in  his  soiiL  The  white  eyelids,  the  flattened 
nose,  and  the  hideous  mouth  were  before  his  spirit, 
exaggerated  by  terror  and  imagination  into  all  that 
was  frightful.  Sometimes  the  dead  body  was 
astride  of  him,  poking  his  ribs  with  his  own  butter 
auger.  Sometimes  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
magistrates  who  wore  a  queue,  that  was  laying  on 
him  with  that  luckless  appendage  as  if  he  had  been 
pushing  him  for  the  Derby  stakes;  and  though 
last,  not  least,  came  the  old  mendicant  with  his 
bitter  sneer  and  glittering  eye  looking  into  his  very 
soul,  and  attempting  to  suffocate  him  into  the  bar- 
gain, with  the  clouted  patches  of  his  old  great 
coat.  When  to  all  this  is  added,  that  he  never 
yet  could  sleep  soundly  in  a  strange  bed,  and  had 
a  most  pitiable  fear  of  ghosts,  the  reader  may  give 
a  pretty  correct  guess  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
repose  he  enjoyed  on  that  night. 

It    had    been    arranged    during    the    evening 
between  him  and  the  mendicant,  whom  be  bad 
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reaacm  to  look  upon  as  bb  guardian  angel,  tkt 
tibey  sboiild  both  go  to  the  butter  market  togetbar* 
Without   this    promise    from  his  friend,  B^mf 
would  not  indeed  have  considered  lumself  uk\ 
hut  as  it  wafi»  on  reaching  the  maikett  W  veist 
through  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  confident  in  Ui 
own  sagacity,  and  up  to  all  the  trickt^  and  m^ 
noeuTres  of  the  place.  In  the  course  of  a  very  8boit 
time  he  disposed  of  bis   butter,   aaw  it  WlbA 
weighed,   marked,    and    what   waa    etill   better, 
received  in  good  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  tuA  i 
sum  of  money  as,  allowing  for  the  contingoncy  ^ 
his  reaching  home  safely,  caused  him  to  feel  qinle 
satisfied  that  be  bad  made  the  trip  in  que^tioa  to 
the  metropolis. 

Nothing  now  prevented  him  from  leavbg  J 
hut  the  purchase  of  several  things  for  his  wife  MSii 
children  which  he  could  get  neither  so  good  nor 
so  cheap  near  home,  and  which  be  had  pr 
them.  The  old  mendicant  after  giving  him 
necessary  advice  and  caution  against  the  tridts I 
traps  that  might  be  laid  for  him*  said  he  could  fttf 
no  longer  :  but  now  that  the  principal  danger 
over— his  butter  well  sold  and  the  money  for  il'l 
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faisfiDb — agoodi 

be  BO  son  wjjp  gveat  dbBgcr,  pvoiidBd  ut  inokgd 

wril  to  his  pogkgt%  fid  not  dniik  witfa 

^  But  foa  moMt  not  leave  tovo  to-d^.  The  dm- 
ger  here  is  pest,  becanse  /  am  with  too;  bot  go 
ooc  of  town  bT  Tooraclf  and  die  danger  is  bctote 
yoo  and  ofer  too.  I  mosl  nov  go,  bot  I  wiD  see 
yoo  in  the  evening. 

**  Slop,"  said  BanMT,  *'  too  hare  been  a  firiend 
to  me  when  I  wanted  one — aj,  an'  a  good  firiend 
too— I  won't  ax  qoesdons,  bot  jou  know  I  pro- 
mised joQ  the  price  of  a  betther  coat  than 
tfaaf." 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  the  coat  and  then  at 
Barney,  and  the  ere  as  before  glittered — 

«'  Wen,'*  said  he,  ''  a  better  coat— majbe  not : 
a  newer,  a  decenter,  a  more  fitshionable  coat  too 
ought  easflj  get  me — bot  I  tdl  joo  I  wooldn't 
part  with  this  coat  for  all  die  coats  in  die  shop  of 
the  wealtluest  tailor  in  Dubfin.  It's  an  old  firiend 
and  an  old  companion,  and  is  more  yaloable  to  me 
than  it  looks ;  so  yoo  see  I  don't  like  to  throw  it 
away  yet.     At  the  same  time  Fll  take,  thankfoDy, 


\    ■:; 
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They  then  separated;  Barney  U>  ihe  niiite 
Horse  in  order  to  get  a  youngster  acquainted  with 
the  town  to  show  him  the  streets  and  particular 
houses  in  which  he  wished  to  make  his  purchases; 
the  old  fellow  adjourned  to  his  usual  seat  upon  the 
park*road.  The  only  person  about  the  inn  who 
could  be  afforded  to  htm  as  a  guide  was  a  slipshod 
tattered  girl  about  nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  as 
she  knew  tiie  places  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
had  her  honesty  solemnly  vouched  for  by  her  wi»^ 
tress,  Barney  w  as  fain  to  accompany  her,  being 
anxious  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  a  city 
which  he  felt  to  be  a  series  of  pitfalls,  into  some  one 
of  which  every  step  he  took  was  likely  to  tumble 
him. 

Three  or  four  hours  elapsed  in  this  shoping 
expeditions  and  Barney,  with  his  tattered  guide 
walking  loaded  with  his  purchases  before  him — for 
on  no  possible  account  would  he  let  her  for 
a  moment  out  of  liis  sight — was  on  his  return  home 
through  Little  Britain-street,  when  the  girl  was 
stopped  by  an  acquaintance  of  her  own  sex,  who 
book  hands  with  and  appeared  very  glad  to  see 
her.     Barney,  who  was  himself  burthened  pretty 
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llMvily^  b^ing  cietermined  not  to  let  the  wench  pft 
tMhtiid  him,  was  obliged  to  standi  and  of  courathid 
an  opportunity   of    hearmg    tii^ir    coavemboit 
This  cottsistod  of  tbi<k  ueual  gradations  bf  « 
such  casual  rencontrca  betvreen  indindiials  d 
Bex  are  marked — viz.»  first  warm  uiqiuries  u  ti 
the  personal  welfare  of  the  parties ;  secondly,  of 
their  absent  friends ;  and  tliirdly»  a  didcusaiim  opoo 
8weet*hearU  and  love. 

"  And  how  is  your  mother,  Biddy  ?*' 
*'  Bedad,  8portiD*-i-4^  light  aaacobweb^-i^lseTfi 
ar^  you  Uvin'  now,  Judy  ?*' 

**  At  the  WTiite  Hor»e,  up  in  Stoney  Batthi 
•*  Oh,    I  ktiQw ;   sure  my  cousin  Mary  ISr^^ 
there  before  she  tuck  to  the  bad,  poor  gid-    W* 
Pat  Rorke  there  etill  ?'* 

"Lord,    Biddy,  but  you're  fuU  o'  you 
modesty.     Maybe  you  don*t  know  who  he  isT 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  hair  I  care  whetlier  he  w  « 
not — he's  but  a  poor  crature  :  are  you  in  a  hiffryf 
well,   divle   cafes,    wait   a  minute.     You    koo^J 
Peggy  Halpenny,  from  Stockin'  Alley  below,  li"^4 
mother  keeps  half  a  sheet  auj  a  stool  o* 
Egg  Market — sure,  my  dear,  who  do 
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but  her  an*  a  &oger  from  the  Barricks  above,  tbal 
she's  doixi*  it  heavy  wid—be'a  t©  bring  her  to 
the  Straw  Market  on  Tuesday  nij$ht»  na  less. 
Well,  my  dear,  she  was  biddio'  him  good-by  when 
I  came  up ;  an'  mf  dear,  says  she  to  me,  *•  sure 
I  have  news  for  you.  Bid/ 

**  *  I  hope  it*s  good,  Peggy,*  says  I,  '  an*  be  on 
your  guards  my  dear,  becase  you  know  what 
sogers  is,*  sa)^  I,  givin'  her  a  bit  o'  good  advice  at 
the  time. 

nr-M*  My  dear,'  says  she,  *  that's  all  settled ;  a  red 
coat's  hia  Majesty *s  liver}^  Bid ;  an*  on  Tuesday 
night,  my  dear,  we  are  to  be  spliced  at  de  Market 
— I'm  not  ashamed  of  it^ — an*  so  I  tould  them  at 
faome«  rU  follow  him  to  de  world's  end,'  says  J, 
*an*  farther  if  he  goes  it — so  yez  may  make 
your  minds  aisy/  says  I,  '  Vm  not  the  girl  to 
desart  the  boy  that's  true  to  me'^ — so,  seein'  how 
I  tuck  afther  him,  they  said  no  more.  Well,  but 
tiie  news — I  must  tell  you  that — sure,  Judy — but 
firsts  when  did  you  see  Mickey  GaUaher?* 

**  Not  these  three  weeks — Sunday  night  three 
ireeks  at  the  dance  in  Grange  Gorman/* 

**  Well,  my  dear,  it's  a  friend  would  toll  you 
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;  4C  panes. «:  ns  «»-  hamtt^  at  die  Hole  in 
W£Lr 
WA,   wMf  iem,  vhe  c»»— Mkkej  GalU- 

W  Budic  be  to  others.'*  This  waf 
accuapezmsii  bir  a  short  toss  of  the  htMd^  which 
5h«:T»ic*  hower^r,  dta:  she  fell  it :  *'  I  wish  them 
joy  of  him  thar  «C5  hiao.  ^Vnere  are  you  goin 
nov.   Bid  :  "* 

"  To  the  Pv>st  Ofice,  wid  a  note  from  poor 
Mr.  Ca&^idT — oh.  but  ym  never  seen  him — it  was 
berore  your  tioie  when  he  used  to  be  at  the  White 
Horse.  Sorra  the  fut  Til  stop  in  that  house; 
they're  a  gallis  pack  that  comes  about  it.  There's 
poor  Mr.  Cassidy — oh,  Judy,  if  you'd  see  him 
now,  he  can't  live  four  an'  twenty  hours — there 
he  s  lyin'  in  my  aunt's  down  in  Boot  Lane,  half 
mad,  I  believe,  an*  half  dead,  too.'* 

"  I  know  your  aunt's." 
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*'  Bad  luck  to  the  whole  crew  o'  them — there 
he*9  dyiii*  be  inches,  and  they  know  it  at  the 
White  Horse  veiy  well — but  not  one  o*  the  black- 
guard crew  ever  comes  next  or  near  him.** 

Barney  had  been  for  some  time  impatient,  and 
would  ere  now  have  made  the  girl  move  on,  were 
it  not  that  he  felt  a  kind  of  curiosity  in  the  com- 
munieations  which  they  made  to  each  other.  His 
patience,  however,  was  on  the  very  point  of 
yielding,  when  the  mention  of  Cassidy's  name 
not  only  arrested  his  attention,  but  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  actually  caused  hia  very  ears  to 
erect  themselves  with  the  interest  he  felt  at  it. 
Nor  was  this  the  sole  cause  of  the  excitement 
which  began  to  absorb  his  feelings.  The  very  bad 
character  given  by  this  girl  to  the  White  Horse 
Inn,  astounded  and  alarmed  him*  Could  it  be 
possible,  after  all,  that  he  was  in  danger  there  f 
The  old  mendicant  certainly  proved  himself  his 
friend,  but  yet  even  he  was  surrounded  by  mys- 
tery, and  appeared  to  know  the  movements  of 
half  the  swindlers  and  blacklegs  in  the  city.  One 
thing  would  relieve  him,  and  that  was  an  interview 
with  Cassidy,  if  he  were  the  same  person  ?     From 
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htm  he  could  expect  the  truth  as  far  at  least  as  he 
knew  it.  He  could  advise  him  also  how  to  aeU 
and  perhaps  throw  light  upon  circumstances  which 
to  him  Mere  at  the  present  time  unaccountable. 
But  above  allj  he  himself  might  be  able  to  soothe 
the  death-bed  of  his  old  friend  if  he  were  djing^ 
or  if  not,  to  afford  him  such  assistance  as 
health  and  circumstances  then  required* 

**  Poor  fellow/*  said  kind-hearted  Banieyf 
with  a  sigh ;  '*  who  knows  but  I  might  be  able 
yet  to  send  him  to  his  friends.  If  he  can  bear  the 
journey  he  won't  want  the  needful  to  pay  hts 
passage,  and  keep  him  comfortable  till  he  gets 
them," 

Little  he  knew  what  was  to  befall  himself  wh 
his  sterling  heart  conceived  the  benevolent  senti 
meets  he  then  uttered, 

**  Come,  girsha,"  said  he  to  the  girl — '*  get  an, 
get  an — you  don*t  intind  to  stop  here  the  whole 
day."  i 

**  Good-by,  Bid — will  you  be  at  the  dance  in 
Church-street  on  Sunday  evenin'  ?*' 

"  If  I  can,'*   replied  Biddy.     **  Give  my  lo 
to  Pat  Rorke — ^ha,  ha,  ha — the  poor  rap  !•* 
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*^  Now,"  continued  he,  addressing  Judy,  when 
the  other  passed  on,  ^^  I'll  give  you  a  shiUin'  to 
yourself  over  an'  above  what  I'll  pay  you  for  this 
trq>,  if  you'll  bring  me  in  an  hour  or  two  to  the 
man  named  Cassidy  that  your  acquaintance  spoke 
'of.  An'  see,  girsha,  say  nothin'  about  it  to  any 
one." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  girl,  "  I'll  be  goin*  out 
on  a  message  as  far  as  Mary's  Abbey,  any  how,-^ 
a  shillin'  mind." 

"  Ay,  a  shillin',  an'  if  you  can  keep  your  mouth 
shut  may  be  another." 

^^  Devil  a  one  about  the  place  I'd  think  worth 
tellin'  it  to,"  she  replied.  "Keep  your  eye  on 
me  in  the  evenin';  an'  when  I'm  goin'  out  I'll 
look  at  you,  and  pin  my  shawl  this  way,  then 
you  can  slip  afther  me,  and  no  one  will  notice 
us." 

It  was  so  arranged. 
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The  house  in  which   unfortunate  CassidfiB 
lay,    was   one   of  a   class   too   numerous  in 
metropolis  of  our   country.      It   was  large 
divided   into   many  apartments,  in   even'  one 
which  there  lived  a  distinct  family.      The  fn 
mndows  of  it  presented  a  most  anomalous  coU« 
tion  of  wearing  apparel  drying  in  the  sun,  nd 
dangling  from  lines  that  ran  up  to  the  walls  from 
the  points  of  slender  sticks  that  projected  oa 
wards.      Those   who  resided  in   this   dilapidau 
hibitation  were  persons  of  the  very  lowest 
of  society — its  mere   dregs.      Tho  consequent 
was,  that   with  few   exceptions  they   were  idk 
drunken^    scurrilous,    dishonest,   and  filthy* 
he  approached  the  house  which  his  guide  poinw 
out  to  him  there  were  three  or  four  dirty  tatten 
wdmen  stretched   out  of   tho   windows   pioDinf  j 
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to  the  lines  in  Buch  a  perilous  manner, 
as  to  alarm  him  lest  they  might  lose  their  balance 
and  tumble  into  the  street*  Between  two,  or 
rather  between  three  of  them — for  it  was  two 
against  one  on  this  occasion — there  raged  such  a 
clanging  war  of  words,  and  such  an  intemperate 
outpouring  of  scurrility,  that  Barney's  notions  of 
raetropolilan  villany  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  doors  of  the  cellars  were  garni^ihed 
with  rags,  salt  herrings,  pigs'  feet,  bits  of  dirty 
tripe,  old  shoes,  and  bunches  of  straw — all  for 
sale*  The  only  evidence  of  industry  that  struck 
him  was  a  new  shoe  on  a  last,  half  made,  lying 
outside  the  window  stone,  that  the  insole  might 
harden  in  the  sun,  so  he  thought ;  but^  alas  I  on 
a  closer  inspection  he  perceived  through  the  raised 
window  the  unfortunate  workman  lying  on  a  crazy 
bed  without  curtains,  evidently  sleeping  away  his 
intoxication* 

If  the  din  outside  was  bail,  that  which  greeted 
his  ears  within  was  worse  ;  but  indeed  his  hearing 
was  not  the  only  sense  that  suffered.  All  kinds  of 
filth — for  the  hall-door  was  open  night  and  day — 
greeted  both  his  eye  and  his  nostril ;  but  not  ^ 
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itve  flight  presented  symptoms  of  still  more 
striking  and  squalid  poverty.  Nothing  indeed 
could  he  see  but  destitution,  misery^  recklessness, 
and  profligacy.  Screams,  and  oaths,  and  weeping, 
and  singing,  and  laughter  were  all  blended 
together,  so  as  to  constitute  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  sounds,  that  nothing  but  a  state  of  society 
based  upon  general  mibery — heedless  marriages, 
and  incorrigible  improvidence,  joined  to  the  strong 
temptations  of  a  great  city — could  present  in  so 
small  a  compass*  At  length,  having  surmounted 
Ibe  creaking  and  broken  stairs,  and  nearly  had 
bis  feet  shot  from  under  him  by  heaps  of  cold 
potato  skins  and  &ltb,  be  reached  the  garret  in 
which  lay  the  unhappy  man  he  was  in  quest  of. 
And,  oh!  what  a  picture  of  physical  and  moral 
misery  presented  itself  to  his  contemplation  in 
this  cold  and  desolate  apartment  t 

On  arriving  at  the  garret-door,  Barney  toW 
the  girl  who  had  been  his  guide,  that  if  be  did  not 
get  back  to  the  Wliite  Horse  in  two  hours,  he 
would  give  her  another  shilling  if  she  came  to 
that  room  and  called  for  him.  The  appearance 
of  the  bouse,  the  character  of  those  he  saw  in  it. 
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taken  in  connection  with  his  own  adventures,  wer^ 
certainly  sufficient  to  justify  a  stranger  like  him  in 
his  apprehensions. 

Before  entering  the  room,  he  knocked,  and  vit 
immediately  replied  to  in  a  shrill,  shrewish  fennl* 
Toice — 

"  Come  in  if  you  be  fat." 

Barney  pushed,  and  found  that  the  door  was  i 
dier  bolted  nor  shut,  but  only  lay  to  in  consequeia^ 
of  having  lost  one  of  the  hinges. 

^*  God  save  all  here,**  said  he,  as  he  walked  i^^ 

**  God  save  you  kindly,  if  it  was  only  for  ^t^ 
noTclty  of  seein'  a  strange  face,"  replied  a  woma^^ 
who  sat  at  a  back  window  **  putting  a  stitch"  ^^ 
the  tattered  frock  of  a  little  girl. 

Barney  looked  about  him,  and  bis  heart  8tB^^=^ 
at  the  utter  vacancy  of  the  room.  A  fire-placff*^ 
there  was,  but  not  a  chair ;  one  stool  ther»  wM^ 
but  not  a  second ;  two  or  three  cups  and  sauoei^^ 
a  small  tin  teapot,  and  a  bottle  or  two,  that  va-^^ 
all.  He  could  in  fact  see  little  else.  At  last  k^^ 
discovered  a  kettle  in  one  corner,  and  in 
a  round  heap  of  straw  covered  with  an  old  i 
through  the  large  boles  of  which  the  straw  pro- 
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Jected.  Overhead,  the  roof  was  open  in  several 
places.  The  wmd,  the  sun,  the  ram,  were  all 
equally  at  liberty  to  come  in  by  the  shortest  way ; 
the  windows  had  only  an  odd  pane  here  and  there ; 
and  if  we  except  part  of  the  floor,  which  was  old, 
and  presented  foot-traps  that  required  great 
caution,  even  from  those  who  knew  them,  there  is 
litde  else  to  be  sdd  about  the  apartment.  Owing 
to  the  innumerable  chinks  and  crannies  produced  by 
time  and  neglect,  the  winds  blew  through  the 
house  in  several  directions,  emitting  that  lonely 
and  melancholy  whistle  which  comes  upon  the 
ear  like  the'  mournful  voice  of  desolation  and 
ruin.  This,  although  we  have  given  it  at  a  glance, 
as  that  which  struck  Barney  at  first,  was  the  re- 
sult of  many  looks  and  examinations  which  took 
place  long  after  the  warmth  of  his  honest  heart 
brought  him  over  to  the  old  but  unhappy  friend 
he  was  so  anxious  to  see  and  relieve. 
*  Stretched  upon  a  bed  of  straw  with  a  dark  and 
taiost  dirty  remnant  of  the  coarsest  linen,  intended 
Tor  a  sheet,  but  which  was  gathered  up  about  him, 
with  only  an  old  rug  over  him,  without  blanket,  or 
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pillow,  or  bedstead,  lav  the  ^:}umlid  and  emao&ti4 
retMsmblance  of  a  humao  beiog. 

Nightcap  he  had  none ;  but  hts  blackp 
hair,  which  had  evidently  not  been  eat  for 
had  grown  bo  long  that  it  was  tangled  tnto  a  isrk 
dirty  mass,  from  sieveral  parts  of  which  projected 
snake-like  elf  tacks/that,  when  taken  in  eonneetioa 
with  his  haggard  un shaved  face  and  di^liirbed 
gleaming  eyes,  conveyed  one  wiM  impression  more 
to  the  spectator,  that  he  waa  insane  as  well  as  iU^  | 
and  that  death  had  only  half  his  task  to  perfam^ 
the  lamp  of  reason  having  been  extingaidied  be- 
fore the  lamp  of  life. 

<<  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Barney, 
**  maybe  I'm  mistaken." 

"  Who  wor  you  wantin'  ?"  asked  the  woman. 

*^  A  man  of  the  name  of  Cassidy ;  but  I  don't 
think — I  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  is  him." 

"  It's  all  that's  left  of  him,"  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  intimated  tartness  to  him,  and 
indifference  towards  the  object  of  his  inquiries* 

••  The  Lord  Almighty  save  my  sowl,"  exclaimed 
Barney,  half  aloud,  and  half  in  soliloquy ;  **  is  it 
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possible?     Can    it  be   that   this  is  Jack    Cas- 
sidy?" 

/*  Ay, you  may  well  say  so,"  said  the  woman; 
*^  but  if  you  had  the  troublesome  handful  of  him 
that  I've  had  for  five  months  past,  it's  little  his 
mere  looks  or  appearance  would  trouble  you." 
Here  she  slapped  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  se- 
verely on  the  cheek,  exclaiming  ^^  Why  don't  you 
go,  you  young  slut,  and  bring  over  the  stool  to  the 
man.  You  had  better  be  on  your  guard,"  she 
added,  addressing  Barney,  '^  for  it  has  only  three 
feet ;  an'  take  care  you  don't  drive  them  through 
the  ceilin'  undher  us,  and  then  we'd  have  to  brave 
another  battle  with  that  drunken  scourge  of  a 
delf-woman  below  ;  for  she's  at  home  to-day." 

Barney  sat  down,  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  sighed,  or  rather  groaned  deeply. 

**  Mother  of  heaven  I  and  is  it  this  way  I  find 
you.  Jack  ?" 

He  looked  at  his  old  friend  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
few  tears  ran  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 

*'  He'll  not  be  apt  to  speak  to  you  now,"  sai 
the  woman ;  *^  he's  in  one  of  his  fits ;  seldom  he 
speaks  to  any  body  then;  an'  often  the  less  he 
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when  it's  on  him,  the  b^tther.     He   woidd 
stlmes  maki^  the  hair  of  your  head  Blaiid«  if 
you  wor  to  hear  him." 

**  Why  heaven  preaarve  us,**  exelaimed  B4 
**  ii  his  head  oc     igl 

"  No,  nor  his  heart  ther,  I  doubt.  Hell  hi 
sometimes  n  whole  day    e.^kle  himselL'* 

"  Ah,  my  poor  fellow  I'*  exclaimed  Oamer 
again;  ^Me  it  this  ynuVe  come  to  at  last?  Jack 
achora— Jack,  do  you  know  me  ?^ Don't  yon 
know  your  ould  friend  Barney  Branagaii  ?'* 

^^  Judy,"  the  other  called,  addressing  the 
woman. 

**  Well  1  what  do  you  want  now  ?"  she  replied 
in  a  peevish  voice,  like  one  who  had  been  harassed 
with  such  questions. 

**  Were  you  ever  in  hell  ?" 

**  Have  sinse,  you  fool." 

*'  Don*t  despair  ;  don't  despair ;  because  if  yon 
have  not,  you  will  be  there.  Your  hardness  of 
heart  towards  me  will  do  it.  You  can  be  cruel  to 
me  ;  you  can  jeer  at  me ;  mock  me  in  my  misery ; 
and  cut  my  heart  with  your  evil  tongue ;  but  yoa 
will  not  take  example  by  me;  and  where,  yoa 
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eru^  bag,  could  you  get  such  an  example — yes, 
aueh  an  example  of  an  ill-spent  life  as  I  am  ? 
and  yet  you  will  not  profit  by  it  I" 
.  While  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on 
Barney's  features,  with  a  gaze  as  intense  as  if  he 
had  been  addressing  himinstead  of  the  woman. 

^^  Jack  aehora,  don't  you  remimber  me,  Barney 
Branagan  ?" 

'*  I  was  near  selling  him  in  Kilscaddaun,  but 
at  tbat  time,  I  had  a  little  conscience  left,  and  I 
did  not ;  however,  that's  all  gone  long  ago — the 
conscience  I  mean." 

**Jack,  sure  Fm  Barney — ^look  at  me — don't 
you  know  me  ?" 

«  No — who  are  you — ^how  should  I  know  you — 
no  one  knows  me  but  one — and  certainly  she's  as 
true  as  an  angel  to  me.  The  devil  b  true  to 
his  own  they  say,  and  so  is  poor  Eliza  to  me. 
Well,  I've  found  out  one  consolation;  I  won't  be 
buried  among  the  pure  clay  of  my  own  kindred — 
fidth  I  think  the  very  dead  would  rise  against  me, 
if  I  came  to  contaminate  the  natural  corruption 
of  Ae  grave ;  so  I'll  even  take  my  chance  in 
Bully's  Acre,  if  I  get  that  far,  which,  Judy,  my 
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darling,  it  won^t  be  your  fault  if  I  do,  for  I  kmi 
you  would  seU  my  carcase  for  half  a  pint;  wl 
am  I  worth,  Judy,  eh? — when  the  soul*s  in  hcH' 
what  is  the  body  worth  ?  have  you  arithmetic  fof^d 
that,  you  cruel  strumpet  ?  eh  ?  cruelty,  did  yoll^ 
hear  me  ?     You  don't  think  that  I  forget  the  day 
when,  in  your  drunkenness,  you  threw  the  boiling 
w^ater  upon  me — upon  a  sick  man — ^who  was  help 
less  at  the  time  ?     But  come — forget  and  forgive 
I*m  not  worth  your  anger  now — so  well  be  friend 
and  1*11  give  you  a  verse  of  a  song^ 


"  '  For  wh»t  do  we  care  fttiout  rieheft. 

Or  any  such  glitteiing  toys  ? 
A  liffht  lieurt  imd  a  ihin  pAir  of  brccclie*. 

Goes  tUrou^b  the  world  brave  boys.*  *' 


WTaen  Barney  looked  closely  at  the  skel 
from  whose  clammy  lips  these  incoherencies  pro- 
ceeded, and  read  the  characters  of  di;)ea5e  and 
death  there  so  legibly  and  fearfully  impressedf  he 
could  not  help  shuddering,  especially  at  the  mirth 
of  misery,  which  hovered  like  the  flickering  light 
of  some  fetid  but  gleaming  exhalation  upon  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave*  The  e^^ening  was  storm^fi 
and  as  the  last  words  of  tlie  reckless  stanzas 
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away,  the  wind  whistled  through  the  crannies  of 
the  crazy  house,  with  a  wild  and  desolaiie  sound, 
that  made  such  mirth  actuaUy  chill  the  heart :  the 
i¥ail  seemed  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  the  elements 
uttered  a  solemn  and  awful  comment  upon  the 
vanity  and  guilt  of  human  life. 

*^  Regardin'  the  stuff  and  nonsense  he  raves  out 
of  him,"  said  the  woman,  '^  there's  nobody  minds 
it ;  of  coorse  he  knows  nothing  about  what  he 
does  be  sayin' — he  abuses  every  one;  even  his 
father  can't  escape.  He  wrote  to  him  three  or 
four  months  ago,  an'  bekase  he  didn't  answer  his 
letther,  he  comes  in  for  his  share." 

Barney  could  not  readily  believe  this,  for  he 
knew  that  Cassidy,  in  his  wildest  moods  of  tem- 
per, always  spoke  respectfully,  if  not  affection- 
ately, of  his  parents  ;  and  he  accordingly  re- 
solved to  test  her  veracity  the  best  way  he  could. 

"  An*  the  mother  too,"  he  added,  "  I  suppose 
she  doesn't  come  bettber  off?" 

"  Divil  a  bit — she  gets  it  hot  and  heavy." 

"  I  wondher  he  didn't  write  to  Aer,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  instead  of  the  father ;  one's  mother,  you 
know,  is  apt  to  be  kinder." 
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Ml  *f  3o  h^  did,"  she  replied,  *'  to  my  own  \im% 
ledge;  but  divil  the  fig  one  o'  them  eares  about 
diTi ;  at  any  rate»  he  has  broken  me  horse  ani  ^ 
at,  slrivin'  to  keep  hira  alive  i  five  months  sup- " 
portui'  him' s  a  heavy  job  to  a  poor  crature,  that 
liittfi  it  hard  enough  to  get  the  bit  an'    rag  fat  V 

self  and  my  child ;  an*  instead  of  thanks^  divil 
the  thing  I  get  but  the  worst  word  in  hia  cheek/* 

Barney  said  nothing  ;  but  if  the  look  h@  gave 
her  CQuld  be  translated,  it  would  have  enabled 
her  to  form  a  very  correct  notion,  but  not  a  very 
flattering  one,  of  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
her  veracity. 

**  Judy,"  said  the  sick  man. 

**  Well,  well,  what  now  ?" 

He  spoke  not,  but  still  kept  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  upon  Barney,  rather  it  would  seem  because 
he  sat  opposite  than  from  any  power  of  recognising 
him.  The  latter  changed  his  position,  but  the 
turbid  gaze  did  not  follow  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  bent  as  before  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  have  taken  the  black 
truck  for  it ;  they  say  it  is  the  pleasant  one,  but 
tbey  lie.     No  matter,  many  a  pleasant  day  and 
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night  I  had — heigh  ho  I  they're  not  so  pleasant  to 
remember,  though,  and  how  does  that  come  ? 
Judy,  you  sinner,  are  you  there  ?  Can  you  ac- 
count for  it?" 

She  shook  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say  there's 
no  use  in  answering  him. 

"  No  matter,"  he  continued,  **  I  have  a  plan- — 
a  plan — ha  I  ha  I  ha  I — Judy,  you  must  help  me 
in  this — not  play  me  false,  and  drink  it  your- 
self— for  faith,  Judy,  you  are  a  sandpit — your 
throat's  like  the  Donnybrook  road  in  the  fair 
week ;  you  have  no  conscience  at  all — ^not  as  much 
as  would  cover  the  smallest  speck  on  your  scorbu- 
tic soul.  Will  you  support  me  in  this,  I  say? 
for  poor  Eliza  wouldn't  let  me  do  it  It's  a  great 
thought  that  can  enable  a  man  to  out-manoeuvre 
God  himself  for  the  time  being.  Will  you  help 
me?"- 

^*  Sleep,  you  fool,  sleep  !  You  don't  know  what 
you're  sayin'.  Why  do  you  spake  that  way  before 
a  strange  man  ?" 

'*  What  do  I  care  about  man  or  woman  now, 
jou  scourge  ?"  He  then  added,  following  up 
the  plan : — ^*  Father,  and  mother,  and  all,  to  be 
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d  to  imi  il  over ; 
rbie  II  £7  3IIXI  rai^  odMr  wurid  vidi  a 
lacr  f"^??!^  mvsx — ^TTrnrhi  tb  a  aaa  that  has  led 
in-  It? — inar  isk  ^nm  ^te  2iaek  crack,  and  w3i 
^  lur  TT  Tie  ium:%.  rsas  : — x"*  aernbie,  terribk  ! 
i>r  &  TLoi  IkLf  mf  u  7c&ar  hxtj  isischer  vorld  vith 
K  fTTsc  in«!>i '  Ir  «  1  zrsaz  rxoo^ht — a  great  dis- 
■Biig' — :nac  iril  ^oaiiiif  a  ilez  n>  aToid  li&af,  in 
snte  FT  '^a  Tmn^gf  "^ 

•  ^ujnittr   jf    iear«!i  **    :»xjLiIaied    BarDer  ; 
•  aur^i-    :e    -JUiini  r  jlizh   t:  t  i:  iz  ezi  to  him- 


i«f  rr»:  >r^oeu,  re- 


"^  -'u-t-i  :«:c  "T.i-  :«£  ;■'-_-"-   :  _r  :r'  liff  "^irh  a  man's 

A-:  111  Y.irf  1  f:ct  iZ'i  i  *r'.:«/aJ:eAa !  No! 
n  .-  juiz  ^  £■-•:  "j:  --f  ■  —  r  r  I  -'.  r  :  -  ■  .-.i  .' — r  sunk!! 
—  H^     -a"    ij.*       T-cre  ::  if  z:t    fcr    yon! — 

.\f  J:r:i  Ai  hi?  rin^zie  debil::}'  wojld  allow  him, 
.i«f  :l-^;klei  zi  a  laujh  ±a:  was  at  once  feeble, 
w-Ji.  azd  hider'-ii-  Izoe^  it  is  not  too  much  to 
AT  thai  Bamev's  blood  ran  l-oM  at  witne^siDf  a 
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scene  which,  taken  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  attended  it,  was  calculated  to  excite  dread 
and  horror  in  minds  unaccustomed  to  hear  the 
ravings  of  death-bed  profligacy  and  despair. 

**  Judy,  you  runagate  1  i^re  you  there  ?" 

"  Sleep,  sleep  I" 

^*  Can  t/ou  tell  me  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  go  out 
of  life  with  my  eyes  shut  ?  Of  course  you  cannot. 
Well,  then,  it's  this, — because  I  led  the  life  I  did 
with  my  eyes  open  I     Ha  I  ha  I  ha  t 

"  *  For  what  do  we  care  about  riches^ 

Or  any  sach  glittering  toys^? 
A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pain  of  breeches 

Goes  through  the  world,  b '  " 

Such  was  his  weakness  that  the  utterance  of 
these  incoherencies  it  appeared  gradually  ex- 
hausted him.  The  last  line  of  the  verse  he  was 
singing  died  away  upon  his  tongue  ;  and  after 
some  broken  murmurs  that  could  not  he  under- 
stood, his  eyes  closed,  and  he  at  length  fell  into 
an  apparently  tranquil  sleep — a  sleep  that  was 
felt  to  be  the  more  solemn  and  impressive  by  the 
looker-on,  when  its  utter  stillness  was  contrasted 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


It  were,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  a  more  appaling 
picture  of  the  state  both  of  mind  and  body 
to  which  a  life  of  wild  dissipation  and  depravity 
will  bring  its  votaries,  than  that  which  now 
lay  before  him  in  the  emaciated  skeleton,  and 
repulsive  principles,  of  his  old  companion.  Cas- 
sidy  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  persons  who 
are  gifted  with  a  clear  perception  of  what  is 
right,  but  possessing  too  little  firmness  and 
too  much  vehemence  of  passion  to  resist  what 
is  wrong.  Men  of  his  character,  it  is  true, 
never  become  utterly  callous  and  hardened, 
and  not  unfrequently  display  strong  touches  of 
feeling,  and  occasional  manifestations  of  virtue 
and  honour.  These  lights,  however,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  deep,  dark  shadows  of  their 
moral  bemg,    only  serve  to  exhibit  the  general 
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spirit  of  their  profligacy  in  its  true  coloun, 
and  that  not  only  to  others,  but,  under  ooeanoml 
impulses  of  a  better  kind,  even  to  themseifet. 
Such  men  never  lose  a  consciousness  of  their 
responsibility  in  their  very  worst  actions,  and 
hence,  when  on  the  bed  of  death,  these  frightful 
awakenings  of  the  soul,  and  terrible  exhibitioiM 
of  remorse  or  despair,  with  which  their  last 
moments  are  often  closed. 

Video  meliora'proboque 
Deteriora  sequor, 

ought  to  be  their  motto. 

Barney,  now  that  the  invalid  had  sunk  into  slum- 
ber, drew  near  to  examine  him  closer,  and 
looked  sorrowfully  upon  him. 

The  unhappy  man  lay  in  the  bed  we  have 
described,  stretched  out  more  like  a  corpse  than 
a  living  being.  His  head  had  nothing  under 
it  but  a  little  rotten  straw,  that  merely  kept 
it  from  the  hard  boards,  and  which  was  woven 
into  his  black,  matted  hair,  in  consequence 
of  having  had  no  nightcap.  One  arm  was  stretched 
down  by  his  body,  while  the  hand  and  part 
of  the  other  lay  outside  the  clothes,    apparently 
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helpless  from  mere  emaciation.     His  beard  bad 
eridently  not  been  shaven  for  weeks,    so  that 
there  was  little  of  his  face  visible  from  amidst 
the   black,    unsightly  mass  that  surrounded  it. 
His  lower  forehead  was  a  sallow  white,   through 
which  the  sickly  veins  could  be  easily  traced; 
his   nose  was  sharp,    and  wasted  away  nearly 
to  a  point;    his    cheek-bones  did  not  so  much 
project  as  rise  out  of  his  face  almost  perpen- 
dicularly,   so   completely  had  the  cheeks  fallen 
away  from  about  them;    his  lips,    which   were 
a  little  open,    could  scarcely  be  seen,    but  the 
front  teeth  were  visible,   and,   from  their  death- 
like whiteness,    gave  to  the  whole  countenance 
the    character  of   an   unwashed  corpse.      Over 
all  of   his  face  that  was  not  concealed  by  the 
black  hair  there  could  be  seen  clearly  the  clammy 
dews  that  were  generated  at  once  by    disease, 
the  strugglings  of   his  spirit,    and  the  want  of 
a    kind    hand    to  keep   him  clean.      There  he 
lay    neglected — if    not  worse  than  neglected — 
in  a  sleep  still  as  death,    wasted  away  by  disease 
and  squalid  misery,  without  one  effectual  friend-^ 
without   one   comfort  either  for  mind  or  body; 
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there   be  Uv, 


man  who  kiiev   hia  diitt  % 


God,  to  the  worUl,  and  to  lumi«elf, — the  mun 
of  taanT  i«solub0iis,— the  hero  of  good  mm- 
Haas  I  there  he  lay,  not  more  the  TictiiQ  o{ 
ibe  sereral  vices  which  be  had^  than  thai  of 
vpe  virtue  which  he  had  not, — moral  firmoess 
10  carry  into  effect  the  taany  detennanat«o«ii 
towards  g^ood  which  bis  perceplioti  of  what 
was  right  often  prompted  him  to  make. 

Baroej  now,  aftei"  pondering  as  to  what  be 
shoidd  doi  or  bow  be  could  eerre  him,  ressolred 
to  glean  from  the  woman  as  much  intelli^nce 
coocerning  him  as  he  could*  In  this,  bowereri 
be  was  altogether  mistaken  ;  the  woman's  cunning 
vas  an  oi^ennatch  for  hh  sagacitjr.  In  fact, 
ri»  saw  at  once  the  drift  of  aM  bis  questkiPSp 
aad  took  especial  eare  that  boweFer  sbe  miglil 
pat  him  upon  a  wrong  tracks  she  would  not 
upon  the  right  one.  The  two  facts  wbicb  bad 
been  stated  to  bim  bj  OXullenan  troubled 
him  sorely;  that  is  to  gay,  that  Cassidy  bad 
becoiXie  a  metbodist  aod  a  body-«natcher.  In- 
deed Casiidy's  iocohereut  alluaioit  to  Bully's 
Aae^  and  the  sale  of  bis  own  body,  had  veil 
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nigh  emifirmed  him  m  this  part  of  the  infor- 
mation. Upon  these  he  determined  to  sift  the 
woman,  and  commenced  in  the  following  manner, 
after  about  half  an  hour's  dialogue  to  no  purpose 
on  other  points  of  inquiry  : — 

**  Well,'*  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  such  as 
might  not  awaken  him,  **  this  poor  fellow  is 
to  be  pitied." 

*^  An'  so  is  them  that  has  sich  a  sickenin' 
bandfiil  of  him,"  she  replied;  "but  you  had 
betther  not  be  spakin'  any  more,  honest  man, 
for  if  he  wakens  before  he  gets  his  full  sleep 
hell  be  worse.'* 

«  We'll  spake  low,"  said  Barney  ;  "  it's 
wondherful  to  think  what  the  child  of  dacent 
parents  may  come  to." 

**  It  is,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  this  world  brings 
many  a  proud  head  an'  fair  face  undher  every 
body's  foot.  We're  all  the  same  in  the  grave, 
honest  man,^ 

•*  Out  o'  Dublin,  I  believe,  that's  thrue 
enough,"  replied  Barney ;  "  but  I'm  tould  that 
some  bodies  fetch  a  far  higher  price  here  nor 
others — i^akin'  about  the  grave  I  mane." 
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The  woman  looked  keenly  at  hun,  and  with 
some  appearance  of  surpri^, — *'  What  are  y«m 
talkin*  of?" 

"  Hem  I  hem  ! — Why,  indeed,  Vm  not  the 
man  that  *ud  be  overly  serare  on  any  one. 
Many  a  thing  one  must  do  for  a  livelihood  when 
they're  hard  run;  an/  besides,  if  there  wasnH 
body-snatcheT&i  how  would  the  docthors  know 
bow  to  cure  us?  Sure  they  say  it's  from  thim 
they  gain  all  their  knowledge/'  He  gave  her 
a  Bettrtinising  look  as  he  concluded. 
"  So  they  say."    . 

*'  I  suppose  there's  plenty  of  them  in  Dublin 
in  these  times  ?" 
'  ^  To  be  sure  there  is,  an'  at  all  times.  Stran- 
gers isn't  safe  in  the  same  Dublin  for  them.  There 
was  a  carman  snatched  alive  about  three  months 
ago.  They  clapped  a  pitch  plasther  on  his  mouth» 
and  held  his  nose  wid  a  pair  of  pinchers,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  he  was  flayed  alive  by  the 
surgeons." 

Barney's  hair  literally  stood  on  end  at  this 
intimation. 
"  Crass  o'    Christ   about  us  I      Poor  Jack : 
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little  I  thought  it  would  ever  come  tb  this  wid 
you.     Has  he  been  long  in  that  way  ?" 

"  In  what  way,  honest  man  ?" 

•'  A  sack-'em-up  I" 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  How  fond  o'  news  you  are  I 
An'  if  he  was  itself — do  you  think — well,  well ! 
Spare  your  inquiries — ^you  may  as  well.** 

**  Is  the  methodists  plenty  in  Dublin  ?"  he 
asked,  changing  his  band. 

"  Is  it  the  swaddlers  ?     To  be  sure  they  are." 

*'  Well,  thank  God,  Jack  was  a  good  Catholic 
any  how." 

**  Not  as  good,  maybe,  as  you  think.  What 
do  you  call  a  good  Catholic  ?" 

*•  Why,"  replied  Barney,  "  one  that  never 
changes  his  religion.  Oh,  divel  the  betther  or 
firmer  ever  crossed  himself.  Fd  stake  my  life 
on  thaty  ay,  or  all  I'm  worth." 

*^An'  how  much  might  that  be,  neighbour? 
Maybe  you're  richer  nor  you  look." 

"Maybe  I  am,"  said  Barney,  "but  I'm  not 
the  fool  to  carry  my  money  about  me;  and 
maybe  I'm  not  what  I  appear  to  be  either." 
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"  Maybe  not,**  replied  the  other,  cuttiogWi 
*'  for  you  look  to  be  an  honest  man/' 

**  Thin  you're  out  of  it/*   said  Barney,    **  tbt ! 
truth  ii,  I'm  a  methodigt,   an'    I  want  to  know 
if    you    think    he'd  have  any   objection   to  let^ 
one  of  our  praichers  pray  wid  him/* 

Barney,  to  hb  honour  be  it  said»  tbou^ 
no  pretender  to  religion,  felt  mueh  more  anxiety  | 
for  the  salvation  of  poor  Cassidy*s  soul  than 
he  did  for  the  recovery  of  his  body,  although  fl 
be  would  without  scruple  have  shared  his  last 
guinea  to  effect  even  the  latter  object.  This 
assumption  of  a  new  cxeed  was  a  description 
of  fraud,  however,  which  he  was  io  badly 
calculated  to  practise,  that  he  did  not  see  how 
the  fact  of  his  denying  himself  to  be  an  honest 
maUj  could  disparage  his  assumed  character 
of  a  method ist, 

**  You  a  methodist  I"  exclaimed  the  woman  ; 
"arraj  he  my  sow  I,  man,  you  have  the  Pad 
dh^em  Partlia*  in  your  face." 


•  A  Ro&fktf — QT  Joint  Prap^ 
iHsri  of  s  fjuxLily  taking  a  part  in  it 


c&Ued  frcnn  ^I  th^ 
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"  Whisht,  don't  be  swcarin*.  Be  thira  five 
Grasses/'  he  exclaimed,  crossing 'his  hands,  '^it's 
thruth  I'm  tellin'  you.  Divil  resave  the  word 
o'  lie  rd  mintion  to  you  or  any  dacent  woman 
about  it.  I  am,  faith,  a  regular  buck  swaddler. 
Divil  the  lie  in  it !" 

After  indulging  in  a  hearty  fit  of  suppressed 
laughter,  the  woman  merely  said,  *^  Well,  and 
what  if  you  are  ?  There's  many  a  good  man  a 
swaddler." 

•*  Is  there  faith  ?"  Here  he  was  on  the  point 
of  flatly  contradicting  her,  and  again  committing 
himself,  when  he  saw  the  blunder  into  which  it 
would  lead  him.  "  Very  right,"  he  added,  "  an'  so 
there  is.  Didn't  poor  Jack  there — ehem ! — didn't 
the  divil  timpt  him  to — What  am  I  sayin',  didn't 
he  join  them  ?" 

"  Is  it  the  swaddlers  ?" 

"Ayl" 

"  Why,  maybe  so ;  it's  not  unlikely ;  for  he 
done  quare  things,  by  all  accounts." 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  sure  of — that  you're  not 
what  you  look  to  be,  a  dacent  man,  or  you'd  get 

VOL.  III.  I 
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in  a  jyg  o*  punch  an*  thrate  us  before  now^.  Or  if 
you  had  any  thing  to  lave  for  that  unfortunate 
argyle  in  the  comer  thei-e,  lave  it,  and  heTl  get  it 
The  divil  a  bit  o'  me  will  sit  gostherin'  here  wid 
you,  unless  you  stand  a  thrate, — divil  a  bit.  An* 
into  the  bargain,  you  want  to  pick  out  o*  me  abodt 
him*     Ger  out,  or  stand  the  thrate  !*'  ^^M 

.vt*i*  Hut,"  said  Barney,  "don't  lose  your  temp^ 
any  how  ;  there's  good  times  comin',"  « 

*'  Will  you  stand  the  thrate  ?'*  * 

"  I  couldn't  think  of  dhrinkin*  punch  an' 
crayture  in  the  state  he's  in.    It  wouldn't  be  rigl 

**  Pack  out  o*  this  thin — divil  a  foot  you'll  be 
here.     Ger  out,  I  say  1     YouVe  a  mane  crayture, 
so  you  are,  an'  nothin'  else*     To  come  to  distui^f 
the  house  an'  the  poor  man  the  way  he's  hi-     Ger 
out — out  o'  this !" 

**  Don't  waken  the  sick  man,'*  said  Barney* 
The  high  pitch  of  the  woman's  voice,  howc 
had  already  effected  that  object,     Cassidy  opene 
his  eyes,  and  was  now  capable  of  speaking  ration* 
ally.     "  Ah,  Judy,"  he  said  feebly,  "thiB  is  the 
ould  work  I'-^heigh  ho  !     I  must  bear  it*     I  mtiBt 
bear  it;  * 
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Barney  approached  him,  **  Jack  achora,  doii^t 
you  kfiow  an  ould  friend  ?  Ah !  Jack  ahagur,  Vm 
afeaid  you  never  wanted  a  ttirue  friend  so  much 
as  now,'*  i 

'ii/*  -^y*"  ^^^  ^^^  P^^''  patient,  '*  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—there is  kindness  in  the  tones  of  that  voice* 
I  did  not  think  tlie  voice  of  friendship — tut,  that's 
a  dream — well^  of  kindness — with  one  exception, 
if  there  be  such  a  thing,  would  ever  reach   ray 
ears.     I  think  it  has*     My  heart  tells  me  there's 
kindness  in  tliat  voice.     Sit  a  little  over  in  the 
ligbtj  that  I  may  get  a  better  view  of  your  face — 
there,  that  will  do,"     He  looked  at  him  steadily, 
but  whether  from  weakness  of  sight  or  of  intellect, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  he  did  not  recognise  him. 
f^.You  say  you  are  a  friend  of  mine/*  said  he^ 
"and  yet  I  don't  know  you.     No,  no,  I  cannot 
have  a  friend, — there  is  some  mistake/* 

"  You  have  a  friend,  and,  Jack,  there*s  no  mis- 
take," said  Barney,  scarcely  able  to  speak. 
**  Doo*t  you  know  Barney  Branagan  ?  Are  you 
satisfied  now  ?" 

1'i.iLj        "  VirtuouB  or  Ticious  every  mun  must  b€, 

Few  in  ttie  extreme^  but  uH  hi  the  dei^reo/* 
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The  imba{»pT  n^n'i  face  was  percepfAily  tinged 
villi  tbe  *  beetle  of  a  mom^^t  ;*  "  I  know  yiiiflH 
'Wam^*'  sud  he^  *M  know  jon  now.  I  am  not  able  to 
reaf^  my  hand  to  tou,  or  I  would.  Barney/'  said 
hfb^  stniggliiig  with  lib  feelings,  *'  it*8  a  sad  thiog  i& 
find  mt  here,  m  fucfi  a  pUc€  as  this ;  btit  Tr^  led 
a  w3d  lift  soce  I  saw  you  last,  and  that  aeeoont^ 
far  it/' 

**  Never  wmd  that,**  said  Bantey^  '*  if  moa^ 
can  do  it,  we'll  soon  hate  you  m  a  betther  place. 
Tell  me  what  yoa*d  wish  me  to  do  for  you,  Jack 
aehora,  and  where  you'd  wish  to  go  out  o'  this 
infernal  stye." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  Judy,  in  a  fury,  **  to  take 
him  away  now,  widout  pajrin'  me  for  my  trouble. 
Divil  saiie  the  foot  T' 

"  No,**  said  Barney,  **  we  don't  intind  to  do  any 
such  thing ;  whatever  is  fairly  and  honesdy  comin' 
to  you,  will  be  ped ;  at  the  same  time  Fm  afeardfae 
hasn't  been  in  the  best  hands,  my  good  woman.** 
He  then  asked  him  what  steps  he  ought  to 
iske  to  relieve  him. 

•^  If  I  could  be  removed,**  swd  Cassidy,— *«if  I 
could  b^  removed  to  an  hospital^-but  that  I  ddnk 
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is  impossible  now — I'm  worn  to  the  last  thread — 
my  hopes  are  gone,  and  ray  heart — ^my  heart  is 
long  broken/' 

*'  No,  Jack  dear,  no ;  don't  say  that/' 

"  I  wrote  to  my  father  four  months  ago/*  be 
continued)  '^  telling  him  what  I  was,  and  bow  I  was, 
and  begging  of  him  to  take  me  home  and  forgive 
me,  and  let  me  die  among  my  own  ;  and  to  let  me 
be  bnried  in  the  same  grave-yard  with  my  blessed 
mother;  I  didn*t  ask  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  because  I  knew  I  was  not  worthy  of  it/' 

'*  But,  Jack  achora/*  said  Barney,  deeply 
affected,  '*sure,  if  you  repint  towards  God  an* 
our  Saviour,  you  may  be  worthy  of  that,  ay,  an' 
of  bettber  things  yet/* 

*'  No,"  said  the  other,  *'  I  cannot  get  the  im- 
pression off  my  mind,  that  I  am  a  reprobate ;  that 
God  and  man  have  disowned  me,  and  deserted  me  \ 
and  that  my  hopes  are  gone.  What  ground,  in- 
deed, has  a  man  Uke  me  for  hope  ?'* 

^'  But,  acutihla  machree,  man,  you  see,  has  jwi 
desarted  you,  an'  I  hope  God  won't-  Sure, 
Scripthur  says — I  often  hard  it  read — that  if  a 
man's  sins  are  as  black  as  wool,  if  be  repints  they 
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can  be  made  as  white  as  scarlet.     Pm  not  sure  o* 
the  woi'ds,  but  any  how,  don't  despair,  Jack — don't 
despair,  man,  so  long  as  you  have  Barney  Brana- 
gan  at  your  bacK  in  this  world  ;  but  put  your 
in  God  above  all  for  the  next,     Betune  us, 
we*ll  take  care  of  you,  man,  and  set  you  right  yet-* 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  with  me/*  said  Cassidj^_ 
"  and  if  I  had  my  father's  forgiveness,  I  could  wi^^l 
to  die  now.  Ob,  Barney,  death — death  is  dread- 
ful I  but  especially  to  die  here  alone,  with  nothing 
but  oorroption,  and  sin,  and  profligacy  about  roe, 
and  to  think  of  judgment,  and  how  I'm  prepared 
for  it^this— this  often  drives  me  to  despair — lo 
outrageous  despair/'  ^1 

Barney  was  more  fully  aware  of  that  circnis- 
stance  than  Cassidy  imagined ;  but  with  natural 
delicacy,  he  avoided  any  further  allusion  to  it,  lest 
he  might  occasion  him  too  much  pain,  or  perhaps 
revive  such  another  paroxysm  as  he  had  aires 
witnessed, 

f*^*^*  Take  my  hand/'  said  the  unhappy  man,  look- 
ing pitifully  in  Barney's  face,  **  for  I  am  not  able 
to  take  yours.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  here  to  dia^ 
tlie  wages  of  vice  and  crime — be  a  friend  to  iw^/* 
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The  last  short  sentence  was  uttered  with  a  tone 
of  supplication  and  sorrow  which  brought  the  tears 
to  Barney's  eyes,  for,  in  truths  scarcely  any  heart 
could  resist  it*  He  gently  squeezed  the  emaciated 
hand  which  solicited  his,  and  in  a  husky  voice 
replied,  **  I  will,  Jack — God  sees  I  will — make 
your  poor  heart  aisy  on  that  head/' 

*'  My  life  is  closing/*  continued  the  other:  "oh, 
what  would  I  not  give  to  see  the  face  of  my 
father  or  to  hear  the  tone  of  a  brother's  voice. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  I  wrote  to  my  father,  and  that 
I  begged  him  to  forgive  me — to  take  me  back 
and  to  forgive  me  ?'* 

**  You  did ;  and  if  he  got  your  letther,  so  he 
would ;  don*t  you  remimber  the  one  he  wrote  to 
you  afore  ?  Jack  achora,  that  letther  came  from  a 
loyin*  and  a  forgivin'  heart," 

At  this  moment,  footsteps  were  beard  upon 
the  stairs,  and  after  some  inquiries  which  were 
made  outside,  an  aged  man  entered  the  room,  and 
having  uttered  a  solemn  *^  God  save  all  here,'* 
stood  to  contemplate  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  to  him. 

**  Humph  I  I  believe  it*s  a  levy  we're  goin*  to 
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1  thii^  I  could  raise  my  heart  to  God;  but  per- 
haps he's  dead,  and  that,  as  in  my  mother^s  case, 
!I  wat  the  means  of  breaking  his  heart.  I  know 
I  am  going,  and,  putting  judgment  out  of  the 
iquestioBi  I  feel  what  a  lonelj  thing  it  is  to  die 
away  from  one's  own — from  the  only  beings  that 
:one  loves,  and  that  deserve  our  love.  Oh,  my 
God^  my  Godl  if  I  had  received  only  one  line 
to  let  me  know  that  my  father  forgives  met — I 
iaked  it,  but  I  did  not  get  it" 

The  deep  sobs  that  were  uttered  by  the  strange 
old  man  now  arrested  the  attention  of  the  litde 
group  present.  He  had  sat  uncovered,  and,  with 
bis  long  hair,  white  as  snow,  hanging  about  his 
shoulders,  marked  with  the  deepest  interest  the 
mme  before  him. 

;  "Who  is  that?"  asked  Cassidy,  feebly;  '*for 
surely  there  is  pity  and  affection  in  that  voice, 
400." 

.  .  The  old  man  advanced,  knelt  down  beside  the 
miserable  bed,  and  extending  his  arms,  let  them 
fall  gently  upon  the  sick  man's  head.  "John," 
said  he,  "  I  am  here — I  am  here !  Oh,  my 
unhappy  son  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  these  hands  are 
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*•  Raise  me,"  said  the  son ;  "  let  me  look  upoq 
my  father's  face*  Is  this  not  a  dream?  I  know 
Iain  subject  to  strange  ravings  and  terrible 
vifoons,  and  this  may  be  one  of  them.  Who  are 
yoti  that  were  with  me  before  he  came  in  ?  Are 
ybu  not  Barney  Branagan  ?^ 

**I  am — I  am,  achoraT  said  Barney,  wiping 
his  eyes. 

**  And  this  white-haired  old  man  is  my  father  ? 
Then,  if  you  be,  bless  me  and  forgive  me  once 
more,  dear  father.  I  will  then  belieVe  that  it  is 
you." 

^*  May  the  blessin'  of  Almighty  God  and  mine 
rest  upon  you,  my  dear  son ;  and  may  he  forgive 
you  your  sins,  as  freely  as  I  do  this  night  all  the 
follies  that  ever  you  were  guilty  of  towards  me  I 
Aminr 

*•  Raise  me  up,**  said  Cassidy ;  "  no,  it  b  not 
that ;  put  my  arms  about  my  father's  neck,  for  I 
am  not  able  to  put  them  there  myself;  but  I  fear 
I  am  not  worthy  of  this  father." 

Barney    did    this    gently,    and,    fortunately, 
without  giving  him  pain. 

When  it  waa  done  he  looked  affectionately  into 
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their  bdd,  and  the  head  fell  down  more  upon  Us 
breast, 

"  What  ails  you,  aviek  ?"  said  the  old  man ; 
** raise  your  head,  John  dear,  my  darlin'  son! 
God  of  glory,  what  is  this  ?" 

Barney,  who  at  once  thought  that  the  last 
feeble  struggle  of  life  was  over,  said,  **  Lay 
back  his  head.  May  the  Almighty  pardon  all 
our  sins,  and  his  especially.  All  your  love  and 
all  your  forgiveness  can  do  nothing  more  for  him 
now — he  is  dead!  But  thanks  be  to  God  that 
they  didn't  come  too  late  I" 

The  trembling  hands  of  the  old  man,  paralyzed 
by  the  unexpected  shock  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  the  body  up, 
were  it  not  that  the  moral  strength  of  affection 
counteracted  hb  physical  weakness,  and  enabled 
him  to  lay  it  down  upon  the  miserable  bed,  which 
he  did  with  many  sobs,  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  for  some  minutes,  to  take  his  arms  &om 
about  it. 

Judy,  however,  who  had  looked  on  very  calmly, 
came  over  and  said,  "  Yez  needn't  be  alarmed  ; 
many  a  time  he  has  been  this  way— I'll  be  bail 
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dlra  a  drop's  out  of  him  yet*  Be  me  sowli 
the  help  o*  God,  he's  worth  half  a  doxen 
people  still*     I  know  him  well/' 

**  Whatr  said  the  old  man,  **db  yoti  thiiAW' 
has  oBly  fainted  ?     Oh,  make  me  sure  of  that,  and 

ni — •• 

*'  YouVe  a  heartless  vagabone,**  exclaimed  Bar- 
ney, mterrupting  him,  for  he  could  bear  het 
longer ;  **  whether  he*s  alive  or  dead— an'  if 
hear  you  spake  another  word  in  that  sthrmn,  bid 
luck  saize  me  but  I'll  take  you  by  the  scniff  o* 
the  neck  an*  pitch  you  down  stairs,  you  infennl 
rap  I"  The  fury  and  determination  of  hia  eye  at 
once  satisfied  her  that  on  this  subject  he  was 
to  be  trifled  with ;  the  wretch  accordingly  wii 
drew  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  she  mutt^i 
something  which  could  not  be  understood. 

Though  an  ungracious  prophetess,  she  was, 
the  fact  turned  out,  in  this  instance  a  true  one. 
Cassidy  once  more  opened  his  eyes,  and  lootof 
mournfully  about  him,  seemed  startled  for  a  in«>- 
ment  by  the  presence  of  strangers;  am&tf 
glance,  however,  brought  the  past  scene  to  htf 
memory. 
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"You  were  alarmed,  father,"  said  he,  in  a 
feeble  voice ;  "  but  the  truth  b,  I  am  very  weak| 
and  the  slightest  disturbance  of  my  mind  brings 
on  these  faintmgs." 

The  father  was  yet  upon  hb  knees,  and  with* 
out  replying  to  him  he  rabed  his  arms,  which  still 
shook  excessively,  and  exclaimed,  "  Prabe  be  to 
the  Almighty  Father  for  sparing  him  yet — and 
oh,  if  it  is  your  blessed  and  holy  will,  wait — oh, 
hould  back  your  hand  in  mercy  till  my  unfortunate 
and  unhappy  son  b  prepared  to  go  before  you — 
you  are  the  holy  and  blessed  Father  of  all  your 
cratures,  and  oh,  remimber  it  is  hU  father  that  b 
now  pladin*  for  him — ^pladin'  in  favour  of  a  son 
that  b  sorry,  I  hope,  for  all  hb  errors,  an'  sins, 
an'  offinces  aginst  you ;  an'  if  he  is  not,  oh  grant 
him  the  grace  to  be  so,  oh,  my  God  I  Thousands 
of  miles  have  I  come  to  sthrive  an'  save  him,  O 
God  of  Mercy,  from  an  unhappy  life  and  an 
unhappy  death,  but  you  are  always  near  to  them 
that  turns  away  from  their  wickedness,  an'  comes 
to  you  wid  humbleness,  an'  sorrow,  an'  thrue 
contrition  in  their  heart !  Oh  I  for  the  sake  of 
him  that  died  for  my  poor  son  an'  for  us  all,  for 
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we  are  all  mners^  an*  for  the  sake  of  tbebolf 
Virpn  Mother  ot  HeaTeu,  who  knew  whit  t 
was  to  bave  %  Bon  in  sorrow^  an*  m  jmiD,  u 
tbrouble  ;  ob,  for  lib  sake  an'  for  hers,  spare  Mm, 
-^oh^  spare  my  unhappy  son  till  his  puor  bi^t  16 
softened,  an*  be  is  fit  to  go  before  yon  T 

The  reverence  of  his  figure,  the  meekness  i 
sorrow  with  which  he  pleaded — hb  tremblings 
GJCtended  to  their  full  length — the  snow-white  hi 
that  flowed  down  his  shoulders,    and,  abore 
the  bumble  but  ferv^ent  faith  which  breathed  ifl 
sublime  spirit  from  his  countenance,   constitatad 
an  image  of  earnest  and  exalted  piety  such  asauqf 
be  met  with  among  thousands  of  our  peasant] 
as  well  in  tlie  lowly  cottages  as  in  the 
homesteads  of  our  native  land. 

This  wa9  indeed  an  affecting  picture — one  iB 
which  the  exquisite  pencil  of  our  countr 
Burton,  might  infuse  that  pbus  and  pathoj 
spirit  and  melancboly  tenderness  of  heart  wh 
are  so  rarely  to  be  found  among  any  other  peog 
but  our  own, — and  which  be  appears  to  feel 
understand  so  well,  and  to  invest  with  the  peti 
of  truth  and  beauty* 
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Barney,  notwithstanding  the  ferooity  of  his 
tlireat  against  the  heartless  woman,  was  down 
upon  Us  knees  before  the  words  that  conveyed  it 
to  her  were  well  uttered — ^his  attitude  was  also  that 
of  prayer,  his  body  was  bent  in  the  posture  of 
earnest  supplication,  his  head  borne  a  little  to 
one  side,  his  eyes  turned  up,  his  hands  fervently 
clasped  together  unless  when  in  the  act  of  beating 
his  breast,  to  which  he  applied  his  right  with  a 
vehemence  that  betokened  an  equal  portion  of 
bodily  strength  and  sincerity.  When  old  Cassidy 
concluded,  Barney  drew  his  breath  deeply,  and 
uttered  (not  without  tears)  in  the  shape  of  a  re- 
sponse, ^^  Amin,  Chiernah !  Vich  na  Hoiah,  Amin 
this  day!" 

The  weakness  of  the  son  was  very  great;  so 
great  indeed  that  he  could  bear  little  emotion  or 
agitation  of  any  kind.  He  appeared  soothed, 
however,  and  more  composed  than  he  had  been. 
After  his  father  had  concluded  his  sincere  and 
heartfelt  supplication,  the  poor  invalid  looked  long 
and  earnestly  upon  him. 

'*  You  are  an  old  man,  father,"  he  said,  quietly ; 
'^your  hair  is  as  white  as  snow:  yet  you  have 
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poamble  state  by  this  proposition.  Now,  said  he 
to  himself  we  will  see  whether  he  is  a  swaddler 
or  not. 

**  To-morrow,"  replied  the  son ;  "  to-morrow 
I  will  be  more  composed  I  hope,  and  I  will  be 
^lad  to  see  a  priest." 

Barney  with  a  natural  delicacy  which  was 
creditable  to  his  heart,  stooped  down  lest  the  old 
man  might  hear  him,  and  in  a  whisper,  asked  if 
diere  was  any  other  kind  of  clergjrman  he  would 
wish  to  see.  ^^  Maybe,  Jack  achora,  you'd  like  to 
have  one  of  thim  dam — ^hem — a  methodist  preacher 
or  the  like?" 

The  son  gave  him  a  look  of  much  surprise. 

*^  What  do  you  mean,"  said  he  aloud,  ^^  by 
asking  me  such  a  question  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  methodist  preachers  ?  I  am,  Ood  help  me^ 
a  Catholic,  and  have  been  a  Catholic  all  my  life — 
and  alas,  little  credit  have  I  brought  upon  my 
leligion  I  but  what  do  you  mean  ?"  he  again  asked. 
'  *^  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Barney ;  *^  all's  right — 
aU's  right." 

The  old  man  bestowed  upon  him  a  look  of 
equal  curiosity  and  inquiry. 
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WhOst  Barney  was  speaking,  the  eye  of  the 
iuvalid  appeared  to  be  caught  by  a  different  ob- 
ject, and  when  he  concluded,  a  light  and  gentle 
step  attracted  their  attention,  but  it  paused,  and 
OB  looking  round,  they  perceived  that  a  pale  and 
delicate-looking  girl,  bearing  a  small  parcel  in 
I|er  hand,  stood  in  the  room.  A  serene  and 
complacent  light  beamed  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  sick  man,  as  he  s&id  to  his  father — 

*^  She  is  a  friend.  Eliza,  come  forward ;  this 
is  my  father,  and  another  old  friend  and  acquain- 
tance.'' 

Her  pale  face  was  lit  into  a  transient  blush,  it 
might  be  of  modesty,  or  it  might  be  of  guilt,  as 
she  meekly  inclined  her  head  to  the  old  man  and 
Barney  in  salutation,  but  from  neither  did  she  re* 
ceive  any  other  notice  than  a  look  of  stern  and 
forbidding  solemnity.  The  poor  girl  seemed  .con- 
scious of  this,  for  her  appearance  became  more 
timid  and  embarrassed  than  it  had  been ;  she 
evidently  saw  she  was  the  object  of  suspicion, 
and  lelt  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  to  say. 

'^  Judy,"  said  the  invalid,  ^^  will  you  get  Eliza 
a  seat  ?     Eliza  dear,  sit  down." 
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*^  Yoong  woman,  I  am  this  unhappy  man's 
father,  an'  I've  come  across  the  wide  say  to  thry 
and  save  him  from  this  bad  world,  an'  with  the 
Almighty  God's  assistance  and  his  own,  from,  I 
hope,  a  worse  one — I  ax  you  now,  are  you  his 
i^rife?" 

'^  Father  dear,*'  said  his  son,  *^  I  will  answer 
you^  No,  she  is  not ;  but  she  is  my  friend. 
Smce  my  iOness  she  has  been  the  only  human 
being  who  cared  for  me  or  my  miseries — who 
tried  to  relieve  me,  and  who  has  done  so.  Were 
It  not  for  her,  I  would  have  been  long  since  in 
my  grave.  She  forgot  her  own  sorrows  and  her 
own  illness  in  attending  to  mine,  and  I  fear  de- 
med  herself  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  that  I 
might  not  starve  for  want." 

**  May  the  blessin'  of  heaven  be  upon  her 
head  I"  said  Barney,  *^  whatever  she  is.  Be  me 
sowl,  she  has  it  in  her  face,  too,  although  it  looks 
pale  and  sorrowful  enough,  poor  thing.  Take 
that  ould  chair,  avourneen,  that  the  woman  brought 
in.     You're  tired,  maybe,  for  you  look  it." 

Old  Cassidy's  brow,  however,  was  not  yet 
cleared,    nor    the    distrust    which    he    enter- 
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laiQecl  mgainst  h^r  at  all  reiDoved  by  wliat  bis  i 

**  Jdm^  as  ibe  is  not  jowt  mk^  I  don^l  wisb  U 

I  the  prfs  feelings  by  ladiig   you   any   nmrt 

etbDs  about  her*         you  put  away  tbe  liii, 

■lost  put  avay  tbe  sbaer     There's  no  half 

Manre  m  the   sight  of  GchI  1     For^ve  mf, 

if  1  do  you  wniiig,  fov  I  woiildti'l  vish  it 

t4  ht  aotry  for  uJ' 
The  girl  frofli  weakDvss  was  obliged  to  A 
4^mm :  bat  dhe  appeared  to  gadier  cafanneea  and 
Monl  &tie^gth  firosi  the  Terr  imputatiana  which 
had  hecfi  so  strong  cast  upon  her,  althoogfa,  we 
■HKt  adaut,  not  without  apparait  groanda. 

^Fadwrr  said  the  son,  sofemnly,  ««yoo  do 
her  HMK^t  crieTons  wrong.  She  is  tmdi  and  parity 
iMlf :  and  I  only  wonder  how  a  creature,  ao  &r 
ah^^ne  all  of  her  se&  that  I  had  erer  known,  ooidd 
rtntjngg  tn  fed  any  interest  in  a  being  like  ae." 

•^  God  fergii^  M,  then,"*   exdainied  the  old 
WMk  whkhwnsMhocdhyahNidaBenfrvnBaiw' 
WT^  who^  in  the  harrr  ^t  a  kind  heart, 
what    hnd  been  mid  far  a   hh  miinj 
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it  was  out  of  affectioii  for  him,  and  oat  of  regard 
for  his  sowl,  that  I  said  what  I  said.  Gi^e  me 
your  hand,  dear,  and  forgive  roe.** 

He  took  her  hand  io  his,  and  as  he  pressed  tt 
aSeetionately,  a  few  hot  tears  fell  upon  his  own, 
aUiough  she  exhibited  no  external  symptoms  of 
grief.  Gently  did  they  fall  from  her  pale  cheeks, 
but  she  neither  sobbed,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree 
appeared  agitated;  her  sorrow  was  quiet  and 
ealfn,  but  evidently  deep. 

^^  I  know  now  that  the  words  of  my  son  are 
thrutfa,  avillbb.  May  the  blessin'  of  God  be 
upon  you,  an*  about  you,  an'  keep  you  V 

**  Night  an'  day,"  added  Barney  ;  *'  and  may 
you  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  friend,  or  to 
have  a  sore  heart,  achora  !" 

ft  I  Father,'*  said  the  son,  abruptly — **  hear  me 
— bear  me,  but  don*t  curse  me  when  you  do  hear 


**  What  is  it,  John  avick,  what  is  it  ? — Com- 
pose yourself." 

"  Father,  that  sweet  girl  was  independent^  very 
independent;  and  I-^I,  your  vile  son~your  un* 
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principled  profligate,  whom  God,  I  feai 
pardon — I  made  ber  a  beggar.  She  loved  me; 
she  trusted  me  with  her  property — I  gamblidil 
away,  broke  her  heart,  and  brought  her  10  the 
brink  of  the  grave ;  but  one  thing  I  could  not  do 
— I  durst  not  do — I  did  not  marry  her.  8h« 
was  too  innocent,  too  pure,  too  faithful  to  be 
united  to  a  villain  like  me.  I  resisted  that,  md 
the  consequence  is,  thank  God,  that  she  is  siill 
innocent,  pure,  and  faithful,  but  then  she  is  foil 
of  sorrow,  and  her  heart  is  broken.  FadieTr 
father — **  he  said  with  energy. 

*'  Ay,"  said  the  woman,  **  ye«  will  brbg  i| 
liim  again.*' 

"  Keep  yourself  quiet,  John  dear ;  you're  not 
aquil  to  this,  an'  you  11  do  yourself  harm,*'  spl 
the  old  man. 

*'  Father,"  he  proceeded,  whilst  his  eye  Ub^ 
died,  '*  I  was  afraid  of  that  girl — 1  feared  her, 
for  her  unsuspecting  goodness  and  piirity,  just  w 
an  evil  spirit  would  an  angel  of  light — I  fearfli 
her ;  she  was  too  good  for  me  ;  besides,  I  ^ 
done  her  evil  enough,  without  allowing  ber  to  c«D 
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aan  like  me  husband.  That  was  some  Baerifice, 
too,  and  I  made  it — ha,  ha  1  Well,  Judy,  are 
you  there,  you  sinner  ?'* 

**  Ay,"  said  Judy,  **  it's  on  him  now,  an'  you 
may  thank  yourselves  for  it ;  but  she  may  take  it 
off  him  8till,  for  she  sometimes  can*  Nobody  has 
any  check  over  him  thcn^  but  her,  It*s  seldom 
he  has  them  twice  in  one  day,  unless  when  he  is 
too  much  disturbed/' 

"  Do  you  go  to  him»  ma'am  achora,"  said  Bar- 
ney, in  a  low  voice,  *'  an'  thry  what  you  can  do. 
Surely,  he*ll  he  quiet  and  cahn  if  you  spake  kind 
to  him*  It  seems  he*8  apt  to  rave  a  little,"  he 
proceeded,  addressing  his  father  softly,  "but  it 
laves  him  afther  a  time,  an*  he's  thin  as  well  as 
before.** 

The  sorrowful  but  placid  girl  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  with  a  tenderness  of  manner  which  affection 
occasioned,  but  which  natural  diflSdence  strove  in 
some  degree  to  repress,  she  approached  his  lonely 
bed,  and  stooping  on  one  knee,  caught  his  wasted 
hand  in  one  that  was  nearly  as  wasted  as  his  own, 

"John,"  she  said,  "  will  you  not  make  an  effort 
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to  be  calm  ?  It  U  EUza  that  requests  it,  ami  bm 
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He  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  for  a  moment, 
then  passed  bis  gaze  from  her  to  his  father,  vA 
afterwards  to  Barney*  There  was  a  deep  sileoce. 
After  about  a  miiiute»  they  reverted  to  her,  ind 
dwelt  upon  her  pale  but  beautiful  features. 

"  My  dear  John,"   she  continued,  in  a  t* 
which,  like  the  songs  of  her  countrj-,  bresthed 
once    music  and  melancholy,    **  it  is  Eliia  ihi 

speaks  to   you,  it  is  she^ — it  is  I,  your  own ,' 

here  she  paused  timidly  j  "  it  is  I  that  beg  vou 
to  be  calm, — I — Eliaa/* 

"  Is  there  not  an  angel  of  sorrow,"  said  he, 
*Uhat  touches  and  softens  the  heart  of  stooCr 
that  soothes  the  bed  of  sickness,  but  that  nuuUeos 
the  brain,  the  brain  ?" 

**  You  see  that  God  has  not  deserted  p% 
she  proceeded;  "here  you  are  surrounded  by 
friends  whom  you  never  expected  to  look  upon. 
God  deals  forth  his  mercy  by  degrees,  and  m  pro- 
portion to  the  weakness  or  strength  of  those  fof 
whom  he  designs  it.     Here  is  your  father,  deir 
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JohD,  and  are  you  not  glad  that  he  is  with  you 
to  bless  and  to  forgive  you  ?*' 

This  she  well  knew  to  be  the  thought  that  had 
troubled  and  depressed  hb  heart  ever  since  his 
illness  became  serious,  and  with  great  good  sense 
she  led  him  to  it, 

**  My  father  1"  he  exclaimed ;  "  yes,  thank 
God  he  is  here,  but  my  mind  is  very  weak,^ — 
have  I  been  rambling  ?" 

**  A  little/*  she  replied,  **  only  a  very  little  ; 
compose  yourself,  and  make  an  efforti  and  you 
will  succeed/' 

"  I  am  better  now,  ray  dear  Eliza,  I  feel  quite 
collected,  I  thank  God  that  my  father  is  here, 
and  that  you  are  here  with  him.  Except  God, 
you  are  the  two  on  this  earth  whom  I  have 
offended  most.  Let  me  feel  your  hands  upon  my 
head,  and  let  me  hear  you  both  pronounce  my 
forgiveness  :  it  win  relieve  me,  I  feel  it  will  re- 
lieve my  heart/' 

In  accordance  with  this  wish,  his  father  once 
more  stooped,  and  in  terms  similar  to  those  we 
have  already  recited,  blessed  him  and  expressed 
his  forgiveness  of  all  his  offences  towards  him. 
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lie  then  mtbdrew,  and  the  wasted  girl  at  bis  sde 
placed  her  hands  upon  his  bead,  and  raised  her 
eyes,  ^hich  now  streamed  with  tears,  to  heaf ea ; 
but  such  was  the  profaund  cliaracter  of  her  tor* 
row,  and  the  power  of  her  cahn  but  stroi^  afto* 
tioD,  that  she  could  not  utter  a  word, 

*^  Say  m  my  father's  presence,  Eliza,  that  you 
forgive  me, — I  know  you  do,  but  I  am  weak, 
and  in  his  presence  it  will  relieve  me ;  I  am  like 
a  child  in  this,  it  will  please  me**' 

^^  I  do,  I  do,*'  she  sobbed ;  **  in  his  pr^senof^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  forgive  yoUf  I 
forgive  yon,  dear  John !  Oh  I  never  think  of  rm 
but  as  of  one  that  would  have  saved  you  Nn— 
from  ALL — from  yoursdf,  dear  John ;  yes,  HbA 
evil  counsellors,  and  the  unmanageable  foittof 
your  own  wild  inclinations*  I  wished  to  make 
you  happy,  to  bring  you  back  to  peace  of  mA 
and  to  be  your  friend,  your  guide,  and  your  cons* 
panion,  to  share  that  happiness  with  you,  for  I 
thought  there  was  still  something  tn  your  heart 
which  the  corruption  of  the  world  never  reacWt 
and  I  think  so  still*  Surely,  surely,  dear  Johr* 
you  cannot  doubt  my  forgiveness  V* 
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**  No,  no, — oh  no !  you  whose  love  has  followed 
me  through  so  many  dark  paths  of  my  life,  whose 
love  has  attended  me  through  all  my  crimes,  my 
foliies,  my  madness ;  through  my  destitution,  my 
sorrow,  my  misery,  my  long  sickness,  and  is 
now  with  me  at  the  grave,  to  the  very  verge  of 
this  bad  world  !  Yes,  this  i#  love." 

*'  Do  not  stop  there,*'  she  added,  whilst  she 
wiped  away  the  calm  tears  from  her  eyes ;  *'  you 
know^  dear  John,  my  love  would  not,  and  will 
not  desert  you  even  at  the  grave.  Oh  no  !  it 
would  follow  you  to  a  better  world ;  for  what  after 
aQ  is  this  short  and  unhappy  life  ?  Oh  no,  if  I 
only  saw  your  heart  reconciled  to  God,  and 
ioftened  by  a  sense  of  his  mercy,  then  and  only 
then  would  the  love  I  have  felt  and  feel  for  you 
meet  its  full  reward.  I  have  often  told  you  this, 
and,  oh,  think  of  it  now,  while  you  have  your  father 
with  you  to  soothe,  and  comfort,  and  sustain  you. 
I  must  now  leave  you,  I  have  brought  you  some- 
thing, it  is  but  a  little,  and  here  is  a  parcel  con- 
taining two  or  three  things  that  Judy  will,  I  hope, 
give  you.  Good-by  now.  May  I  see  you  to- 
morrow ?*' 
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He  looked  his  assent^  but  the  fuUnesB  of  his 
heart  denied  him  utterance. 

She  then  adjusted  her  bonnet,  and  was  about 
to  bid  them  good  tnoming,  and  depart,  when  the 
old  man»  whose  eyes  were  overflowing,  called  ber 
to  him,  and  looking  into  a  face,  faded,  but  s^ 
beautiful  in  its  decay,  exclaimed-^ 

"  Forgi%*e  me !  oh,  forgive  me  for  my  harsl 
when  you  came  in  1  alanna  dlios  machree^^  fo] 
rae !  I  love  you  as  if  you  wot  one  o'  my  own. 
Oh,  don't  lave  him,  there  must  be  peace  and  good- 
ness where  you  are.  Come  to-morrow,  daughter 
of  my  heart,  for  the  eyes  of  the  ould  man  tiU 
be  glad  to  see  her  that  strove  to  save  mj  sod 
when  he  had  no  frieod ;  her  that  loved  him  with 
the  love  that  you  do, — through  evil,  and  Sasm% 
and  poverty,  avillish  macbree  T*  ■ 

**An',"smd  Barney,  **didn'the  say  that  you'rtw 
distress  yourself,  acushla  ?  bekase  if  you  are,  pWsi 
the  Lord  in  heaven,  you  won't  be  long  so,  ma'affl  * 
The   *'  ma'am*'   was  politely    added    from  ^ 
apprehension  that,  judging  from  the  superior  tow 


•  Fair  child  of  mj  heart. 
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of  her  language,  he  had  made  a  little  too  free  in 
addressing  her  as  he  would  a  country  girl, 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied ;  **  but  get  medical 
advice  for  him,  aijd,  above  all  things,  bring  him 
out  of  this  wretched  place.  Good  air,  and  clean- 
Ituess,  and  comfort  will  do  a  great  deal  for  him ; 
that  and  peace  of  mmd,  and  all  may  yet  be  well* 
Now  I  must  go,  for  it  will  soon  get  dark.** 

**  Well  hut  to-morrow  at  what  hour  will  you 
come?" 

She  then  appointed  an  hourt  and  hid  them 
good  evening  once  more. 

On  examining  the  parcel,  it  was  found  that  she 
had  brought  him  a  phial  of  wine,  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  half  a  chicken.  Added  to  this  was  a  clean 
sheet,  a  towel,  and  a  nightcap.  They  further 
observed^  that  although  her  appearance  was 
respectable,  and  her  motions  easy  and  graceful, 
yet  her  dress  was  thin,  faded,  and  of  plain  mate- 
rials. The  marks  of  suffering  and  poverty  were 
in  fact  visible,  not  only  in  a  countenance  worn  at 
once  by  care  and  ill  health,  but  in  the  details  of 
her  apparel,   which,  upon  a  close  examination, 
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owed  a  great  deal  of  its  apparent  deceoe;  to  tb« 
indastry  of  ber  own  needle. 

The  coutenUi  of  the  parcel  humble  as  &r 
articles  were,  weal  further  to  touch  Barney's 
heart  and  to  smite  that  of  the  old  man  with 
remorse  for  his  haruhoeed  and  sufipicions,  than  all 
that  had  passed  during  the  interriew  hetweeo  hif 
son  and  her.  When  Ihey  thought  of  what  Caaadf 
had  said  concemiug  her,  and  broaght  to  miod 
the  evident  symptoms  of  poverty,  and  struggk^ 
and  illnessi  which  her  whole  appearaneet  whim 
closely  looked  into,  indicated^  they  both  felt  tbil 
kind  of  sensation  wliich  makes  the  heart  qtumtf 
and  the  throat  fill,  and  the  eye  to  OTerflow.  hi 
it  wasy  however,  they  had  little  time  to  lose  ia 
striving  to  amend  Cassidy's  moht  miserable  Geo- 
ditlon*  A  barber  was  got,  and  the  invalid  *>* 
trimmed,  shaved,  and  washed,  and  placed  withi 
clean  nightcap  on  his  head  upon  a  dean  sheet 
imtil  the  following  or  second  day  should  find  \m 
in  different  and  better  lodgings*  Early  tljti  n€st 
morning  a  priest  visited  him  and  heard  his  full 
confession^  a  circumatance  which  seemed  tu  re- 
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move  a  heavy  load  from  his  heart.  A  doctor  was 
also  brought  to  see  him,  but  alas!  he  gave  no 
hope  whatsoever  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  If 
there  were  a  chance  at  all,  he  said,  it  depended 
upon  his  being  brought  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
native  air.  The  next  day,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  father,  Barney,  and  Eliza,  he  was 
removed  to  a  clean  airy  lodgmg  in  Prussia-street, 
in  order  that  by  medical  aid,  comfort,  and  good 
air,  he  might  gather  strength  sufficient  to  reach 
his  native  place.  Barney  insisted  that  his  house 
should  be  his  home,  and  as  old  Cassidy  himself 
had  not  had  time  to  ask  any  of  his  own  relatives 
for  an  asylum  for  him,  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
this  friendly  offer  should  be  accepted. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


To  detail  the  incidents  of  CAssidy's  life,  and 
dwell  upon  Uie  progressive  stages  through  which 
a  man  of  dissipation  and  a  professed  gtmblcr 
must  necessarily  pass,  is  not  our  bteotian, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  done  by  maDji  abkr 
hands,  with  whom  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to 
fipete*  We  cannot,  however,  let  pass  to 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  our  readers,  the  pfiii^l| 
ciples  of  an  attachment,  so  remarkable  for  its^ 
tenderness  of  affection  and  purity — to  such  ifl 
object, — an  attachment  not  unprecedented,  but 
certainly  never  surpassed  as  an  exhibition  trtst 
scendantly  beautiful  and  noble  of  that  undyi 
light  of  man*s  life — the  love  of  woman,  C^s&i] 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  never  wholly  lost  iQ 
a  sense  of  honour,  neither  was  his  heart  utterly 
proof  against  occasional  visitings  of  compunction 
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md  remorse-  The  fact  is,  he  was  a  profiigate 
from  impulse,  but  not  from  principle — and  our 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  them.  During  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  he  had  giving  up  gambling  three 
or  four  timesi  and  by  exertions  creditable  to  him« 
self,  obtained  respectable  situations.  On  one 
occasion  he  procured  a  clerkship  in  a  merchant  s 
office,  which,  however,  he  only  held  until  he  drew 
his  first  quarter's  salary,  when  the  old  temptation 
overcame  him,  and  he  immediately  plunged  again 
into  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  gaming-table. 
He  had  received  a  good  education,  and  as  his 
natural  talents  were  quick  and  versatUe,  there 
were  few  duties  connected  with  civil  life  with 
which  he  could  not  make  himself  almost  intuitively 
conversant.  He  was  also  for  a  time  classical 
tutor  in  a  school — and  it  was  herci  by  the  way} 
where  he  first  met  the  brother  of  Eliza  Graham, 
for  Buch  was  the  name  of  the  girl  we  have  intro- 
duced to  the  reader.  Graham  was  then  the  most 
simple,  warm-hearted,  unsuspecting  boy  in  Cas- 
sidy's  clas& — possessing  a  good  deal  of  vanity  and 
a  great  deal  of  good-nature.     Several  years  after 
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tbis  they  met  again  in  a  gambling-house^  whera 
Graham  made  himself  known  to  his  old  tutor,  the 
Utter  having  forgotten,  in  the  haggard  and  dissi- 
pated look  of  the  tall  but  broken  down  rdie,  the 
dear  complexion  and  promising  figure  af 
healthy  schoolboy.  Their  inttmacy  was  renen 
and  as  Graham  was  liis  own  master  and  poiaaessed 
an  independent  property — or  rather  the  remnant 
of  one — ^having  reduced  two  thousand  a  year  to 
five  hundred — ^he  had  Cassidy  a  frequent  guest  at 
his  table. 

At  thiB    time  a  plan    was    laid  by  the    pro- 
prietors   of    the    gaming-table    "  to    clean   him 
out/'  for  his  warmth  of  temper  and  unsuspicious 
character  made  him  an  excellent  pigeon  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  set.     This  scheme,  to  a  cer 
eJLtentf  succeeded  ;    Graham  and  his  sister 
virtually  beggared — tbeir  last  guinea  staked — when 
Cassidy,  who  had  been  decoyed  out  of  the  way^l 
having  suspected  that  all  was  not  right,  came  m 
time  to  save  both  from  ruin.  ^M 

^*1  will  not  consent  to  this  viUany/*  he  ex- 
claimed, with  indignation.  "  Graham,  the  dice 
are  loaded ;  you  have  lost  nothing.*' 
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The  determination  of  Cassidy's  eliaraeter  being 
known,  Graham's  money  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  him,  and  all  his  other  pecuniary  engage- 
ments to  the  fellows  cancelled ;  but  the  bully  of 
the  establishment,  who  had  been  the  principal 
contriver  of  the  plot,  felt  so  deeply  maddened  at 
this  disappointment,  that  he  challenged  Cassidy 
to  the  Fifteen  Acres  the  next  morning,  where  the 
furious  rutHan  was  shot  dead  by  the  first  fire  of 
his  antagonist*  Cassidy  immediately  withdrew 
from  that  establiishraent,  and  became  for  several 
months  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Gra- 
ham, whose  earthly  career  was  now  near  a  close. 
Before  this  time  he  had  become  deeply  attached 
to  Etiza,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections ; 
but  he  loved  her  at  first  only  as  the  generality  of 
men  love — merely  because  she  was  beautiful,  and 
often  thrown  in  his  way.  Her  conduct,  however, 
during  the  last  illness  of  her  only  brother  placed 
her  character  in  a  light  so  noble,  so  exalted,  so 
sacred^  that  to  a  man  like  him,  who  had  littJe  in- 
tercourse with  any  but  the  weakest  of  the  sex,  it 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  person  raised  above 
humanity  itself,  and  superinduced  upon  his  former 
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the  gaming-table  sincare)  she  and  it  would  be- 
come his, 

Alasl  to  a  man  whose  propensities  were  so 
impetuous,  and  whose  moral  resolutions,  however 
well  meant,  were  unable  to  grapple  with  them, 
such  a  trust  offered  a  temptation  which  he  could 
not  resist*  To  be  brief,  the  short  period  of 
two  years  saw  her  income  reduced  to  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  Cassidy,  stung  into  deli- 
rious insanity  by  remorse  and  affection,  the  pitiable 
inmate  of  a  raad-houseJ 

But  oh,  the  love  of  woman — the  love  of  woman ! 
How  high  will  it  not  rise  1  and  to  what  lowly 
depths  will  it  not  stoop  I  How  many  injuries 
will  it  not  forgive!  What  obstacle  wHl  it  not 
overcome  t  and  what  sacrifices  will  it  not  make, 
rather  than  give  up  the  being  upon  which  it  has 
been  once  wholly  and  truthfully  fixed  I  Peren- 
nial of  life,  which  grows  up  to  beauty  under  every 
climate,  how  small  would  the  sum  of  man's  hap- 
piness be  w  ithout  thee !  No  coldness^  no  ne- 
glect, no  harshness,  no  cruelty  can  extinguish 
thee!  Like  the  fabled  lamp  in  the  sepulchre, 
thou  sheddest  thy  pure  light  in  the  human  heart, 
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her  in 
la  Am  cdl  of  A/t  maniac  ^le 
to  calm  the  stortos  of 
[Io90odic  tihic  iHBnltaoas  agonies  of 
kis  heart.  It  is  suficimt  to  sax,  that  after  a 
ttae^  vhe^er  owin^  to  her  pres«M&,  and  die  re- 
peated assurances  of  her  forgtreoess,  or  to  the 
power  of  a  aaturallT  stroi^  inteOeet^  he  reco- 
Tered  the  use  of  hb  reasoa,  and  went  oat  agim 
npoa  die  workL  It  k  mmecessarj  now  to  detaol 
dbe  neglect,  the  destitotkxi,  die  sk^ness^  through 
which  he  passed,  for  his  conduct  towards  Eliia 
was  gennalhr  known,  and  no  one  wouki  ttdier 
emploj  or  reiiere  him.  In  about  seren  months 
after  hb  remoTal  from  Swift's,  she  h^self  having 
jasl  rccoTered  from  an  ilhiess  whkh  eridaidy  onfy 
ined  her  a  abort  dme  from  the  grare,  found 
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him  lying  as  we  have  described  him,  under  the 
heartless  care  of  the  woman  called  Judy,  brought 
as  far  down  in  the  wretchedness  of  life  as  human 
misery  could  well  go.  There,  however,  as  often 
as  ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  her  own 
pecuniary  struggles  permitted  her,  she  was 
to  be  found  attending,  comforting,  and  sooth- 
ing him.  Nor  did  her  love  confine  itself  to  this* 
So  far  as  a  constitution  fast  sinking  under  decline 
enabled  her,  she  plied  her  needle  on  his  behalf, 
with  an  industry  that  ultimately  sapped  the  fetble 
stamina  of  life  now  left  her. 

Such  an  instance  of  affection  is  certainly  un- 
frequent  in  life.  That  it  was  singularly  tender, 
faithful,  and  true,  none  can  deny;  but  alas, 
that  it  was  also  misplaced,  is  not  more  obvious 
to  our  readers,  than  is  the  wretchedness  in 
which  it  was  the  means  of  involving  her  whole 
life,  and  the  complete  wreck  it  made  of  her 
hopes  and  happiness.  It  is  true  the  qualities 
which  she  loved  in  him  might  have  redeemed 
his  character,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  her, 
could  he  have  gathered  moral  courage  enough 
to    break    through   a  habit    which   swayed   him 
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bills  and  green  valleys  of  our  native  place.  It 
will  soothe  my  last  moments — it  will  give  a 
sweet  but  melancholy  pleasure  to  my  broken 
heart,  to  look  upon  the  places  of  my  early 
life,  where  I  once  was  happy  and  innocent/' 

The  father's  heart  was  opened,  and  he  wept 
bitterly,  "  I  will  bring  you,  then,  aviOish," 
said  the  old  man,  '*  rU  lose  no  time — there's 
a  thing  or  two  that  I  wanted  to  do,  but  Vm 
sure  Barney  won't  refuse  stoppin*  in  town  one 
day  to  do  them  for  me;  we  can  go  then  in 
the  mornin',  plaise  God.  But,  John  dear,  woE*t 
you  see  poor  Eliza  before  you  go  ?'* 

*•  It  is  my  intention,  although  I  am  scarcely 
equal  to  it ;  I  cannot,  however,  reconcile  it 
to  myself  to  steal  away,  as  it  were,  without 
seeing  her." 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  his  father 
went  to  bring  her  to  see  him,  after  which  he 
found  Barney,  who  consented,  with  somewhat 
of  a  wormwood  aspect,  to  remain  another  day 
in  town,  in  order  to  deliver  letters,  make  in- 
quiries, and  transact  a  few  other  matters,    which 
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die  old  man  bad  proosised  ta  do   for  Mae  if 
\m  fiwniB  LQ  Aoiericm. 

The  iDleniew  between  C«ssady  and  Miv 
Gralmin  vis  one  vhkb  ber  a&etkm  f<^  Ua 
would  not  allow  ber  to  prolong.  The  bfjll- 
mmded  girl  eaw  that  be  bad  not  slTength  far 
mucb  more  excitement  thao  be  had  alreaidy  beea 
forced  to  undet^Oit  and  that  if  there  were  anj 
rbanee  at  all  of  bis  reooTery,  the  rnxmer  hi 
got  to  the  country  the  better.  She  conducted 
herself  with  singular  strength  of  mind — appeared 
firm  and  cahn^  if  not  cheerM;  and  bj  this 
means,  instead  of  eKbansting  him,  she  com- 
munieated  to  him  much  of  her  own  serenitir 
and  firmness.  The  next  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  they  set  out  for  their  native  place,  satisfiai 
of  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  ;  Barney  himscif 
hoping  to  reach  home  very  soon  after  their 
arrival. 
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Hating  now  performed  these  kind  offices  to 
his  old  companion,  Barney  determined  to  lose 
no  time  in  getting  home  to  his  wife  and  family. 
His  new  friend  the  mendicant  had  not  called 
to  the  White  Horse,  or  if  he  had,  it  must 
have  been  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  assisting 
old  Cassidy  in  removing  his  son  to  his  new 
lodgings  and  making  preparations  for  his  journey. 
Be  this  as  it  might,  strong  suspicions  as  to 
the  honesty  of  that  inn,  and  its  safety  as  a 
place  to  put  up  at,  came  across  his  mind,  in 
consequence  of  the  dialogue  between  the  two 
girls  in  little  Britain-street.  He  also  enter- 
tained a  terror  of  the  sack-*em-ups,  which  indeed 
was  at  that  period,  when  the  city  was  but  poorly 
policed,  a  kind  of  epidemic  among  such  country 
folks  as  happened  to  come  to  Dublin  for  the 
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MCB  miko   were   kidnapped, 

1  to  the  imgoios  far  U^ 

sa  sppsrrtitlj  tsiffiof 

1  that  was  the 

:«f  the  wcbA  wlio  glided  hiai  ti»  tbe  baoii 

iw  1^  to  i^cima  far  hiiBy  accogJiBg  to 

When  apdbett  to  Jbmm  it   d>e  a^ts 

laa^lKd  ialib  face  as  if  die  knew  more  tibaa  was 

Beat  Tescd  Bamer,  wlia»  to  let  her  see  that  he 
too  was  shaip  and  wdl  up  to  things,  plnmphr  told 
her  that  he  had  no  great  opiBMNi  of  the  hcMise,  and 
dnt  it  would  be  die  last  tHM  he  wooU  e^er  stop 


It  was  now  the  eTening  of  the  dar  faDowii^ 
dot  vpon  which  Cassidj  had  gone  to  the  ooimtrj, 
and  as  Barney  had  the  proceeds  of  his  hotter 
about  hoa,  a  fimwfeiable  sma,  he  made  up  his 
mmd  to  start  far  home  die  nest  momimr  as  earH 
as  traTeffing  might  be  safe  i^on  the  road.    Befare 
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going,  however,  he  resolved  to  see  the  unhappy 
girl  whose  love  for  his  friend  had  been  so  faithful 
and  steadfast  to  him,  but,  alas,  so  ruinous  and 
fatal  to  herself.  This  visit  he  paid,  we  must  ad- 
mit, with  a  purpose  as  feloniously  benevolent  to- 
wards Eliza  as  could  readily  enter  into  the  head 
of  an  Irishman.  He  had  already  made  two  unsuc^ 
cessful  attempts  to  trick  her  into  the  receipt  of 
money  J  but  failed  wofully  in  each,  as  he  had  been 
assured  by  Cassidy  that  be  would  do*  He  now 
resolved  to  make  a  third,  for  he  was  superstitious 
enough  to  believe  that  the  third  attempt  might 
auceeed,  and  actually  had  almost  made  up  bis 
mind,  if  every  other  device  failed,  to  pick  it  inta 
her  pocket,  provided  it  so  happened  that  the  poor 
girl  had  one.  All  these  calculations,  however, 
were  unavailing,  Tlie  girl  was  too  high-minded 
to  receive  money  from  him ;  but,  in  order  to  soothe 
him  a  little,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  abusing  her 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  his  attack  upon  Cas- 
sidy for  the  same  reason^  she  compromised  the 
matter  with  him,  by  asking,  as  a  favour,  that  he 
would  get  some  one  to  write  her  an  account,  from 
time  to  time,  of  Cassidy's  health  \  and  that,  above 
VOL.    tit.  L 
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'^  Ay,"*  replied  the  other,  ^*  you  are  here  now, 
but  it*s  hard  to  say  where  you  may  be  by  this  time 
to-morrow.  I  have  made  a  discovery  about  the 
White  Horse  that  surprises  me.  It's  not  a  safe 
place — an'  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  take  my 
adyice  you  won't  sleep  in  it  to-night.  In  open  day 
light  you  can  get  your  horses  and  carts,  and  leave 
it  without  danger ;  but  take  my  advice,  and  don't 
sleep  there  to-night,  nor  leave  your  money  in  it." 

**  Why,"  asked  Barney,  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
**  do  you  know  of  any  danger  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  of  any  ?  No,  I  don't  know  of  any, 
but  I  suspect  it  strongly." 

*^  And  where  would  I  sleep,  for  the  sorra  place 
or  house  I  know  in  the  town,  barrin'  the  one  I'm 
stoppin'  at  ?" 

^^  For  this  one  night  it  would  be  betther  to 
sleep  in  some  poor  place,  and  I'll  tell  you  why — 
none  but  humble  people,  with  little  money,  ever 
resort  to  such  places.  Of  course,  by  going  to 
some  poor  lodging,  they'll  never  suspect  you  to 
have  much  money  about  you.  That  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do,  and  the 
safest.     Tell  me  this — stand  down  Y^ere  out  of  the 
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tfaoroughfare,  it's  hard  to  tell  how  you  mivbe 
watched, — tell  me  this — did  yoa  meet  three 
English  fellows  at  Finglass  ?" 

**  Faith  I  did,  sure  enough.** 

**  Well*  then,  these  are  three  of  the  most 
gerous  villains  in  all   Dublin.     They  hare 
hand  in  every  wickedness  that  can  he  tliougtt 
It's  said  they  carr\*  on  a  trade  in  dead  l>odles  fri 
this  to  London,  and  that  they  take  none  but  5U< 
as  they  rob  first  for  their  money,   and  murder 
afterwards.      Now   whisper — I'm  told  they 
often   come   privately   to   the    V^liite  Horse.   H 
you  think  yourself  eafe  in  it  after  knowing  this,  I 
have   nothing   more   to   say^       Judge  for  f 
self/' 

*'  Divil  the  fut  ril  deep  in  the  same  ^TiSe 
Horse  this  night,  if  I  should  lie  on  the  streelSi'' 
exclaimed  Barney,  the  cold  perspiration  begitming 
to  ooze  out  of  his  skin  with  sheer  terror.  "  For 
God*3  sake,  will  you  bring  me  to  some  poof 
quiet  place  where  the  crathurs,  as  you  sajfi 
won*t  suspect  me  of  havin'  money.  Let  me 
safe  out  o'  this  cursed  hole,  an'  Til  double  whil 
gave  yout     As  I  happen  to  have  aU  my  ©o" 
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about  me,  I  won't  go  back  to  put  my^lf  any  more 
in  their  power  this  night.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  strong  suspicions  of  the  place  myself,  iu 
regard  of  something  I  heard  about  it  accidently. 
For  heaven's  sake,  thtn,  bring  me  to  some  house 
where  you  think  Ttl  be  safe,*' 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  after  trying  several 
dry  lodging  houses,  they  at  last  fixed  upon  one  in 
Grange    Gorman-lane,     which    appeared    to    b 
quieter  and  decenter-looking  than  the  others. 

"  Now,"  said  0*Cullenan,  '*  the  earlier  you 
start  the  better,  that  is  after  daylight,  you  under- 
stand ?  ril  see  you  as  you  pass,  for  I'm  there 
every  mornin*  with  the  first  light.     Good  night  I" 

•n  do ;  I  undher stand  you  right  well/*  replied 
Barney ;  "  but  sure  you  won't  go  so  soon  ?  No 
good  night  yet  awhile.  Sit  down,  we  must  have 
a  sup  o*  dhrink  afore  we  part," 

"  The  less  you  take  the  better,"  said  the  other, 
dryly. 

**  I  know  that,"  said  Barney,  "  but  I  feel  that 
one  glass  of  something  wUl  sarve  me — faith|  I 
want  it  to  keep  up  my ' ' 


**  Very  well,  %eTy  well,"  said  the  mendicant. 
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*'  A  glass  o'  porther,  then ;  as  for  me,  a  diop  of 
spirits  won*t  crass  mjr  lips  tliis  niglit.  I  make  a 
point  always  to  keep  my  head  clear — hem,  hemr 

Here  he  glanced  s^ificantly  at  BameTi  as 
much  as  to  say  take  the  hiut  and  do  the  same* 

Barney  returned  a  most    lugubrious    nod  of 
intelligence,  and  as  he  raised  ono  of  his  eyebrows 
and  depressed  the  other*  the  ludicrous  elongation  ^ 
of  his  face  was  uideed  irresistible.  ^ 

*'  Could  we  gel  in  a  glass  of  porther^  rna^am?" 
said  Barney,  applying  himself  to  an  old  woman, 
i^bo,  with  a  young  girl  about  sixteen*  were  the 
only  inmates  visible  in  the  house,  "  I  feel  as 
dhry  as  a  sticky  an'  I  ever  an*  always  had  a  di&* 
taste  agin  wather,  unless  whin  there  was  something 
to  tighten  it ;  ha,  ha  !" 

This  was  an  effort  at  being  careless  and  fi 
tious  merely  to  conceal  his  terror.     It  was, 
ever,  a  dead  failure^  the  laugh  stuck  in  his  th 
and  would  not  come. 

"  Not  unless  you  go  for  it  yourselres*"  repE 
the  old  dame.     '*  Fm  not  able  to  go,  an'  I  ha?e 
no  notion  of  lettiu*  that  young  crature  out  at 
an  hour  o'  the  night  as  tins  is^  an'  in   ich  tim^ 
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the  Lord  save  us,  when  so  many  people  is  whip- 
ped off,  nobody  knows  how  or  where." 

"  K  /  knew,"  said  Barney,  with  a  hesitating 
voice  that  betrayed  the  effect  of  the  last  observa- 
tion upon  him. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head — ^*  No,"  said  he, 
interrupting  him,  ^^  the  devil  a  foot  you  shall  go, 
I  must  only  try  it  myself.  Give  me  the  money, 
an'  do  you,  ma'am,  get  me  a  vessel  to  bring  it  in." 
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While  the  old  man  was  absent,  Barney  asked  a 
candle  to  look  at  his  bed,  more  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitermg  the  premises  with  a  Tiew  to  bk 
ssSety  than  to  see  that  tlie  bed  was  a  good 
The  house  was  very  poorly  furnished-  Below  i 
there  was  first  the  room  you  entered,  which 
for  kitchen,  and  parlour,  and  all.  Off  this,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition  of  boards, 
were  two  bed-rooms,  with  nothing  but  a  table  and 
chw  in  each.  Above,  there  was  a  miserable 
sitting-room,  with  a  couple  of  long-backed  oak 
chairs  and  a  crazy  round  oak  table,  having  turned 
legs,  that  shrieked  with  pain,  as  it  were,  when 
you  touched  them  ;  off  this  were  too  other  ^e<fl 
ing  apartments  precisely  similar  to  those  below. 
The  bed3  were  bard  straw  mattrasses,  with  dirty 
sheets,  single  blankets,  and  rugs  that  were  brown 
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to  conceal  the  dirt-  Upon  the  wall,  above  the 
fireplace,  was  a  red  and  hlue  crucifixion  on  paper, 
opposite  which,  on  the  other  side,  hung  '*^  the 
Sorrowful  BaUad  of  Jemmy  and  Nancy,  or  the 
Yarmouth  Tragedy/*  On  the  chimney-piece, 
and  in  rather  irreverend  contiguity  to  the  Cru- 
cifixion, was  a  group  of  two  dirty  naked  figures, 
courting  each  other,  in  plaster,  the  youth  with  a 
nose  demohshed,  and  the  nymph  blinking  at  him 
with  but  one  eye. 

Barney,  having  little  taste  for  the  antique,  paid 
no  great  attention  to  the  statuary,  but  derived  some 
comfort  from  the  crucifixion.  Nothing,  however, 
gave  him  such  confidence  as  a  large  eye  that 
seemed  to  look  in  all  directions  from  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  printed.  On  asking  its  meaning, 
and  that  of  the  words  under  it,  his  heart  got 
strong  when  he  heard  that  it  was  emblematic  of 
tlie  Almighty,  and  that  the  words  were  '*  God 
sees  me,*' 

*'  Thank  God  I'*  said  he  ;  *'  I  am  safe  here  at 
all  events ;  none  but  honest  people  would  have 
holy  things  hke  this  about  their  place;  that's  a 
sure  case.     Plaise  God»  by  this  time  to-morrow 

L  2 
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Tiigbi  rU  be  out  of  the  dangers  and  roguerki  d 
Dubliii,  any  how ;  and  divil  sabe  the  fut  erer  \ 
put  mto  it  agin  vhile  I*m  aliTe/' 

A  eansiderable  time  elapsed  diiring  this  sum 
of  the  premises,  and  yet  the  mendicant  did 
return  with  the  liquor, 

**  What  can  keep  this  ould  man  ?**   said  Bar 
ney. 

**  There^s  ne'er  a  public^house  near  thk, 
the  woman  :  **  he  had  a  good  piece  to  go  for  it. 

**He*s  a  dacent  ould  poor  crature/'  he  coa* 
tinued  ;  anxious  to  draw  her  into  conver»ati0n. 

**He  may  be  that,"  she  replied,  **for  all  1 
know  to  the  contrairy ;  none  here  ever  set  anejc 
on  the  man  before/' 

*•  Is  this  brave  young  woman  your  daughter 
he  then  inquired.      ^*  Begad,  she  has  a  fine 
of  red  ehiniif  cheeks  of  her  own,  an'  a  brav<*offl 
on  her  shouldhcrs,     Fatx,  young  woman,  if  ytju 
wor  in  our  neighbourhood,  you*d   soon  eetneflH 
for  a  husband.     The  young  men  would  be  break^^ 
their  shins  to  get  you/' 

**  It's  time  enough  for  her  to  be  thinkin*  of  i 
things  yet,"   returned  the  old  woman 
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only    my    grand-daughter.     Go    and    say    your 
prayers,  Mary,  and  off  to  bed.*' 

'*  Sorra  fut  till  she  gets  share  of  what*s  comiw' 
in,"  said  Barney;  *' there's  not  so  many  of  us 
but  we  may  have  our  drop  together  in  comfort." 

This  would  not  be  listened  to.  No  teetotaller 
was  ever  more  condemnatory  of  drink,  no  matter 
of  what  description  J  than  was  the  grandmother* 
The  girl  herself  assured  him  that  she  seldom  or 
never  touched  a  drop,  and  yet  Barney  could  hardly 
I  help  conchiding,  from  a  kind  of  jeering  expression 
L  in  her  eye^  that  her  protestations  against  it  were 
Hipper  ironical-  The  old  fellow's  delay  was  now 
beginning  to  occasion  him  much  uneasiness;  but 
in  order  to  pass  the  time  and  conceal  his  impa- 
tience, he  chatted  with  the  old  woman  upon 
different  topics,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  re* 
proved  him  two  or  three  times  for  having  indulged 
in  something  like  an  oath* 

"  There's  no  use  in  swearin','*  said  she  ;  *'  any 
man  that  can't  be  believed  without  an  oath  oughtn't 
to  be  believed  with  one.  We  have  enough  to 
answer  for  without  that," 

Barney  stoutly  contested  the  truth  of  the  first 
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part  of  the  proposition,  and  was  iDsisting  ihit 
many  an  honest  fellow  who,  in  point  of  fad  and 
practice  highly  respected  truth,  was  in  the  habit 
of  letting  slip  an  oath  occasionally  ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  pharisaism  and  bypocris}'  gene- 
rally, antl  was  exhibiting  his  powers  as  a  moraliit 
with  great  spirit,  when  the  return  of  OXuUfiMn 
put  an  agreeable  period  to  the  discussion. 

**  What  on  earth  kept  you  ?*'    said 
**  I  was  beginnin*    to  think  that  something  b*p* 
pened  you." 

The  man  laid  down  two  jugs  of  porter,  "  Th« 
vessel  you  gave  me,'*  said  he  to  the  womaHj 
**  would  not  hold  half  a  gallon,  so  I  bad  to 
borrow  another  in  Brady's  public-house  below; 
but  I  promised  you  would  send  it  home  in 
the  morning,  for  they  say  it's  too  far  to  cow* 
for  it/' 

"  Of  coorse,*^  she  replied  j    **  you  don't 
I'd  keep  it," 

**  I  want  a  word  with  you/*  be  said,  addr 
Barney  :   ^*come  outside  the  door  a  minute/' 

*' lo   the   name   o'    God,    what  is  it?"  iA^ 
the  other  in  evident  alarm. 
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**  You  had  a  narrow  escape  this  Bight/*  said 
the  mendieaDt ;  '^  an*  if  ever  a  man  had  a  right 
to  be  thankful,  you  have.  Indeed  if  it  hada*t 
happened  t'dl  to-morrow  it  would  he  better  stilL" 

*^  What  has  happened  ?"  said  Barney,  breath- 
less with  anxiety. 

**  Why,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  as  I  was  ao 
near  the  White  Horse,  I  slipped  down  to  look 
about  me.  There's  three  executions  in  the  house 
— one  from  the  landlord,  and  two  others — so 
that  your  horses  and  carts  are  gone  without 
redemption.  The  house  is  closed,  and  I  see 
clearly,  had  you  slept  there  to-night'* — here  he 
shook  his  head  and  paused.  "  Well,'*  he  added, 
*'  at  all  events  you're  not  among  them  ;  a  black 
business  it  would  be —  a  black  and  a  blue. 
Well,  youVe  out  of  their  clutches." 

*'  Are  we  sure  of  that  ?"  said  Barney. 

"  It's  impossible  to  be  sure  of  any  thing,  but 
I  hope  you  are.  This  is  an  honest-looking 
house,  and  that  poor  woman  and  her  daughter 
dacent.  looking  creatures.  At  the  same  time, 
Pd  recommend  you  not  to  go  to  sleep  if  you 
can  \   tor   tliere's  one  thing  I  know,  that  these 
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Englbli    TtUaina  are  drinking   openlf  witli 
Uudlord — I  heard  them  singmg  smd  carotismg.'* 

Barney's  apprehensions  were  very  nttunliy 
alouMl  at  their  height;  eo  much  bo,  thit  all 
he  was  now  anxious  for  was,  to  get  awaj  ck 
with  his  life  and  money,  but,  abore  all 
wiih  his  life. 

**To  the  divil  wid  horses  and  cartfi,"* 
plied;  *Met  me  get  safe  away  widoat  tbeto, 
and  ril  be  satisfied.  Here's  tho  same  afl  I 
gave  you  afore;  or  stay,  couldn't  you  stop 
here  to-night  ?** 

**  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  pocketing  tte 
money.  **  But  is  it  me  staying  ?  WTiat  couU 
a  poor  helpless  old  man  like  me  do  if  iQf 
thing  happened?  No;  but  Til  tell  you  trhitr 
— ril  serve  you  better  out  tlian  I  couM  by 
staying.  Let  me  alone;  whatever  I  do  for 
you  I  must  do  it  my  own  way.  Don't  appear 
uneasy;  and  now  come  in  and  take  a  dri&kt 
you  do  want  it  to  keep  up  your  spirits." 

The  old  woman,  notwithstanding  her  inveterate 
determination  against  liquor,  relaxed  a  little  tli<?o 
she    saw    it,   and   after  considerable  persoaflon 
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on  the  part  of  Barney  and  the  mendicant  she 
and  her  grand-daughter  were  prevailed  on  to 
take  a  glass.  O'CulIenan,  indeed,  seemed  in 
high  spirits  that  Barney  had  got  safe  from  the 
harpies  of  the  White  Horse;  but  somehow  the 
latter  could  not  help  feeling  uncomfortable  on 
seeing  the  cold  sarcastic  sneer  with  which  his 
exultation  was  expressed.  Still  he  felt  himself 
deeply  indebted  to  him,  and  in  language  full 
of  warmth,  but  rendered  ludicrously  mysterious 
by  the  presence  of  the  females,  he  poured  out 
the  gratitude  he  felt.  At  length  their  potations 
closed,  and  Barney,  after  bidding  the  old  fellow 
"good  night,"  retired  to  bed,  not  with  the 
purpose  of  sleeping,  but  rather  of  remaining 
awake  until  the  return  of  daylight. 

Hundreds  may  make  resolutions,  but  few, 
very  few,  keep  them  when  made.  Barney  most 
devoutly  said  his  prayers,  stripped  himself  all 
but  his  small-clothes,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
which  he  kept  his  bank-notes  securely  buttoned, 
and  went  to  bed;  but  as  the  fact  turned  out, 
not  only  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep  deeply. 

It  was  precisely  as  daylight  was  beginning  to 
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break  that  lie  awoke,  maeh  to  hb  own 
seeing  that  he  had  resolved  7tot  to  sleep  at  aL   At 
that  momeDt  bo  was  startled  by  the  Dobe  of&vo- 
tbered  voiced  in  die  iie^t  room,   which,  »  ve 
hare  already  said,  was  divided  from  his  by  oqIj  i 
thin  partition.     He  started  with  terror,  and 
tryiDg  if  hiB  money  were  safe,  felt  as  if  the  wei^ 
of  death  bad  faUen  upon  his   heart,    wben 
discovered  that  it  had  been  taken,  although 
very  pocket  in  which  it  lay  was  buttoned  as  befoi 
VfhsLt  was  be  to  do  ?     He  paused  a  moment 
determine,    and  during  tliat  pause  the  foUuwiof 
dialogue  reached  his  ears,  now  sharpened  m  tbej 
were  by  terror  and  danger  into  an  acuteness  rf 
hearing  that  made  every  word  impinge  itself  upofl 
his  very  brain, 

«'  Is  the  trunk  ready  ?"  said  a  voice*  *'  M^ 
haste,  d — n  your  blood  I  we  won't  have  time  to 
stow  him  into  it,  and  the  ship  sails  at  h^f-psft 
twelve  o'clock/' 

"  It  was  all  Jack's  fault,"  said  the  otiier.  »*Di«LJ 
you  prog  aii  his  money  ?**  ^^ 

**  Every  penny,"  said  the  first  voice;  **and  ' 
would  have  snatched  him  then,    only   the  pit^* 
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plaster  wasn't  ready.     Hell  make  the  best  corpse 
we  got  this  month*'* 

The  cold  perspiration  was  now  pouring  from 
Barney  in  the  bed,  *'  May  God  have  mercy  on 
me  l"  he  prayed  inwardly,  "  for  I'ra  surely  lost» 
But  as  it's  do  or  die  wid  me,  I'll  make  a  hard 
fightj  at  any  rate ;  they  can  but  take  my  life,  but 
it'll  go  hard  if  1  don  t  return  the  compliment  to 
some  of  them," 

**  He'll  bring  us  about  thirty  guineas  in  Lon- 
don," said  a  third  voice.  **  Be  Japers,  it's  well 
the  beggerman  O'CuJlenan  doesn't  know  of  this, 
or  he'd  hang  us  every  man,  for  he  took  a  great 
fancy  to  this  cove.  At  all  events,  between  his 
butter-money  and  the  price  of  his  body,  it's  the 
best  thing  we  did  this  long  time/' 

"  Have  you  the  daggers  and  pistols  ready,  in 
case  of  resistance  ?"  inquired  a  fourth  voice* 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  first.  "  But  what 
the  d — I'b  keeping  Dick?  he's  as  long  melting 
that  pitch  as  Td  sack  up  half  a  dozen  carcases* 
I  have  the  trunk  beautifully  water-tight,  and  the 
pickle  ready.     1  made  it  stronger  than  usual,  for 
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the  (ellow's  U^u  wd  would  stink  like  a  bvigir, 
milefis  well  salted/* 

Here  Barney  heard  the  atrocious  viUaina  i 
lutely   indulging  in  smothered  laughter  il  die 
contemplation  of  their  own  hellish  designs. 

At  this  moment  the  front  window  of  his  sle 
room  caught  hia  eye»  and  with  the  quickn 
almost  of  thought  he  tried  If  it  would  open. 
Heavens  above  I  it  gave  way  with  as  little  notse 
as  if  it  bad  been  oiled  for  the  purpose ;  and  Bar- 
ney, with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  cat,  or  one  of 
the  thieves  themselves,  peeped  out  to  view  the 
ground)  and  see  if  the  coast  was  clear  far  a 
spring.  All  was  right.  In  a  moment's  titne  bd 
backed  himself  out,  got  his  foot  upon  the  uppw 
ledge  of  the  lower  window,  twisted  himself  rouoi 
so  as  to  leap  down  with  his  face  to  Ihe  street; 
which  he  did  without  any  serious  injury, 
immediately  set  off  at  full  speed,  having  oiJrl 
shirt  and  small-clothes  on  ;  but  as  he  was  almost 
Ignorant  of  the  streets,  and  the  directions  in  wlik^ 
they  led,  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  i 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  Park*     He 
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tioned  and  about  to  be  stopped  by  two  or  three 
watchmen,  but  on  assuring  them,  in  breathless 
haste,  that  he  was  going  for  a  midwife,  they  had 
too  much  national  gallantry  to  make  further 
inquiries  or  retard  his  progress  upon  such  an 
interesting  message.  He  had  not  passed  far 
through  the  park  gate,  when  the  first  person — 
indeed  the  only  one — he  saw  was  the  mendicant, 
who,  hearing  his  quick  tread  and  rapid  breathing, 
turned  round  with  his  usual  bitter  sneer  to  see 
who  it  was. 

"  What  ?  what  ?  eh,  how  the  devil  is  this  ? 
What's  wrong  ?     Are  you  attacked  ?*' 

Barney  seized  him  like  lightning  with  the  gripe 
of  a  vice,  and  whipping  out  the  iron  skewer  which 
pinned  on  his  old  great  coat,  dragged  it  off  him 
before  he  had  a  moment's  time  for  resistance  or 
remonstrance. 

"  I  gave  you  the  price  of  a  betther  coat,"  said 
he,  **  and  in  the  mane  time  I'll  borrow  this.  You 
can  get  another  with  my  money.  A  fair  exchange  is 
no  robbery.  And  now  may  my  curse  light  down 
upon  Dublin,  and  you,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that's  in  it" 
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The  old  man  attempted  to  run  after  him,  bulk 
became  for  a  short  time  quite  paralyxed,  andcoulti 
not  get  out  a  word.  At  length  he  uttered  scream 
after  scream  so  wild  and  sharp,  that  Bameji  goi 
at  full  speed  as  be  was,  could  not  avoid  tttminr 
round  to  look  at  bim«  His  gestures  of  meQAce 
were  frantic,  convulsive,  spasmodic;  his  keen 
eyes  glittered  with  the  concentrated  venom 
lustre  of  fifty  rattle^snakes ;  the  foam  was 
upon  his  lips  as  he  uttered  one  imprecation 
another,  each  deepening  in  Satanic  bitteraessAnJ 
malignity. 

"  Take    it   aisy,"    shouted    Barney    over  fe 

shoulder ;  **  my  conscience  doesn't   throuble  me- 

Wien  Vm  coich  in  Dublin  again^  you'll  rob 

among  you,  that's  all.   Divil  saize  the  whole  of 

On  coming  to  the  turn  of  the  road  that  broi 

him  out  of  the  mendicant's  sight,  he  again  looki 

back,  but  the  old  fellow  no  longer  stood*     He  wis 

lying  on  the  ground  grasping  at  the  earth,  and 

kicking  his  limbs  about  after   tlie  manner  of  i^ 

ill-tempered  boy,  who  for  bis  perversity  has 

deprived  of  some  plaything  on  which  ho  lu&d 

his  peevish  and  self-willed  hearts 
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"  Kick  away,"  said   Barney ;    "  you  have  the 

price  of  many  a  coat  like  this,  of  my  money — an* 

little  good  in  the  long  run  you  done  me  for  it. 

Kick  away,  my  ould  cock,  you  have  room  enough — 

'  when  you  cool,  you'll  get  aisy ;"  and  on  he  went. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


That  Barney  was  forced  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his  wann-hearted 
countrymen,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  to 
our  readers,  who  know  the  destitute  condition  in 
which  he  traveUed.  He  got,  however,  an  old  hat 
from  one  farmer,  and  a  pair  of  half-worn  shoes 
from  another,  and  would  have  got  a  better  coat 
than  that  of  the  mendicant,  but  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept it. 

"  ril  not  part  wid  it,"  said  he,  "in  regard  that 
it's  all  I  have  to  show  for  my  butther,  my  horses, 
and  my  carts.  An  God  he  knows  it's  an  ugly 
witness  to  a  bad  bargain.  Mavrone,  this  day, 
but  I'm  the  nice  unlucky  boy,  wid  this  upon  my 
backl" 

At  length  he  reached  home,  and  as  he  approached 
the  house,  he  knew  by  the  hour  of  the  day  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  place,  that  the  family  were 
at  dinner,  and  that  he  shouJd  be  forced  to  su^er 
the  mortification  of  meeting  them  together,  and 
bearing  either  their  combined  ridicule  or  anger. 
What  on  earth  to  do  he  knew  not.  For  twenty 
minutes  he  kept  lounging  and  skulking  about,  in 
the  garb  of  some  sturdy  overgrown  beggar  blade, 
who  might  be  manoeuvring  to  steal  something  off 
the  premises.  This,  however  was  all  in  vain ;  for 
after  sliding  up  to  the  door,  with  as  much  appa- 
rent sheepishness  as  a  country  lad  or  wench  going 
to  dance  in  public  for  the  first  time,  he  was  de- 
tected by  his  youngest  son,  in  the  act  of  stretching 
his  neck  to  look  into  the  window  of  his  own  bed- 
room, through  which  he  intended  if  possible  to 
enter  unseen. 

**  There's  a  big  beggar-man,"  said  the  lad,  **  at 
the  windy/' 

An  older  boy  then  looked  out,  and  was  about  to 
withdraw,  after  having  told  him  to  wait,  and  he*d 
be  helped ;  when  he  looked  again — started — and 
exclaimed,  "  Chiemah,  uncle  I'*  Their  uncle,  by 
the  way,  had  come  over  to  inquire  if  he  was  re- 
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turned  and  dined  with  them,  as  it  vrasiie&rdiaQi:^ 
hour, 

**  Chiemah,  uncle — Come  here^  boys— Moiber^ 
upon  my  sowl,  if  you  wouldn't  think  Uus  i^  ntr 
father  ! — It  is,  it  ia — no — eh? — by  this  an' by  that 
— Come  here,  can't  yez  t" 

His  disguise  could  be  kept  up  no  longer,  dot 
his  vexation  conceAlcd.  The  great  butter-mfT* 
chant,  the  acute,  sharp,  experienced  dealer^  ctrae 
home  to  them  like  a  shorn  sheep. 

•*  Why,  Barney  !**  exclaimed  his  wife  and  bro- 
ther, simultaneously,  "  in  the  name  o'  gooduai 
above,  what's  the  rmson  of  this  ?" 

**  Where's  the  horses  an'  carD^,  father,**  saui  liic 
eldest  hoy,  running  in,  after  having  gone  out  l» 
see  where  they  were,  '*an*  where's  your  clo'«^ 
father/'  exclaimed  his  daughter. 

**Chiernah,  Barney,"  asked  the  wife  agibi 
^^  tell  us  at  wanst,  mant  what  happened  you  ?" 

**  You'll  hear  it  timo  enough ;  in  the  mane  tisw 
there,*'  he  added,  flinging  down  the  old  coat  upco 
the  floor ;  •*  is  pajTnent  for  my  horses  and  carts, 
an'  butther  and  do'es,  divil  resale  the  thiog  V^^ 
brought  you  home  but  that" 
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^*  Blood  I"  said  his  brother,  <<  that's  a  bad  busi- 
nessy  Baniey.'* 

"  You  were  robbed,  Barney  ?"  said  the  wife, 

"  You  may  say  that,"  he  groaned. 

"  Well,"  said  the  aflFectionate  woman,  whilst  the 
tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  **  let  it  go.  Sure, 
thanks  be  to  God  that  you're  safe  yourself,  we  can 
afford  to  lose  it,  glory  be  to  God!" — and  as  she  spoke 
she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
heartily,  a  ceremony  which  was  now  gone  through 
by  every  one  of  the  family,  from  the  good  woman 
down  to  the  youngest  of  the  children. 

^*  I  brought  that  home  to  yez,"  said  he,  kicking 
it  out  of  his  way  with  a  very  rueful  face,  "  to  show 
yez  the  value  I  got  for  my  brave  property. 
Mavrone  oh,  but  I'm  the  unlucky  boy  this  day ! 
Misfortune !  I*d  like  to  know  where's  the  thing 
now  to  set  this  one  right,  or  to  make  it  turn  out 
well.  An  ould  coat !  Oh,  murther  I  to  say  that 
purshuin  to  the  thing  I  have,  but  one  ould  rag 
that  no  one  would  lift  out  o'  the  gutther  !" 

*'  Throw  it  in  the  fire — burn  it  to  ashes  I"  said 
his  wife,  transferring  to  the  coat  the  indignation 
which   she  felt  against  the  robbers;  ^^ don't  be 
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keepin'  it  here,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  what  we'^e 
lost ;"  and  she  was  about  to  execute  her  own  sen- 
tence to  the  letter. 

"  Aisy,"  said  Barney;  "  aisy  a  bit  No;  whatf 
ever  happens,  I'll  keep  this  very  coat  in  the  family, 
jist  to  taiche  my  childher  and  grand-childber  whit 
an  unlucky  boy  their  ould  fool  of  a  father  wasy 
when  he  should  go  all  the  ways  to  Dublin  to  sdl 
his  butther,  instead  of  sellin'  it  nearer  home.** 

The  coat  was  accordingly  hung  up  on  a  p^  in 
Barney's  sleeping-room,  as  a  lesson  to  his  chiUren 
and  their  descendants,  that  the  air  of  Dublin  was 
not  exactly  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  should 
attempt  to  thrive. 

The  next  thing  that  demanded  his  attentioD, 
and  deeply  excited  his  concern,  was  the  absenee 
from  his  house  of  Cassidy  and  his  father,  both  of 
whom  he  had  expected  to  find  at  home  before  hon. 
The  family  were  surprised  at  his  inquiries  about 
them ;  for  as  they  knew  nothing  of  his  meeting 
them  in  Dublin,  so  were  they  completely  in  tiK 
dark  on  the  subject.  Of  either  the  one  or  tbe 
other,  they  bad  heard  not  a  syllable,  and  it  was 
clear,  too,  that  they  had  not  come  to  the  ne^ 
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bourhood,  otherwise  every  one  would  have  known 
of  a  visit  so  remarkable. 

"  Well,"  said  Barney,  **  unless  Jack's  dead,  he'll 
be  here,  and  his  father  wid  him  ;  but  there's  one 
thing  that  you  must  all  attind  to,  mind,  an'  it's 
this — don't  let  out  a  single  syllable  about  what  has 
happened  me — not  a  word  about  the  ould  coat  an' 
the  robbery.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  wish 
to  have  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially 
Ned  M'Keown,  puttin'  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  at  me ;  an'  in  the  next  place,  poor  Jack  an' 
his  father,  not  knowin'  that  we're  as  rich  as  we  are 
might  feel  themselves  a  burden  on  us  afther  sich  a 
loss. — Hut  I  to  the  divil  wid  the  neighbours,  if  it 
comes  to  that ;  but  God  knows  I  wouldn't  make 
them  unaisy  or  unhappy,  now  when  they're  in  sor- 
row, for  all  I  lost.  So  mind — if  I  hear  a  word 
about  it,  it'll  be  worse  for  yez." 

This  they  all  faithfully  promised  to  comply  with; 
for  although  neither  Barney  nor  they  acted  accor- 
ding to  the  acquired  standard  of  conventional 
feeling,  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  natural 
impulses  of  a  generous  and  affectionate  heart,  as 
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house  of  their  sterling  friend  passed  by  the  door  of 
that  in  which  the  Cassidys,  both  father  and  son, 
had  been  bom. 

The  morning  of  the  day  which  brought  them  to 
**  their  old  home,"  as  the  father  called  it,  opened 
up  with  that  autumnal  beauty   which  gives   us 
sensations  of   heaven  and    enjoyment,    more   in 
accordance  with  our  impressions  of  them  than  are 
produced  by  any  other  season  of  the  year.     Cas- 
sidy  felt  himself  buoyed  up  by  a  feeling  which  was 
new  to  him.      Weak,    and  exceedingly    feeble, 
undoubtedly  he  was,  but  there  bubbled  up  out  of 
his  heart  a  yearning  and  enthusiastic  spirit  which 
drew  him  with  a  thousand  tender  remembrances 
to  the  home  of  his  early  and  happy  days.     The 
lamp  of  life   rose  higher  and  higher  as  he  ap- 
proached  the  picturesque  valleys  and  green  hills 
and  rough  mountains,  where  he  had  sported  while  a 
boy ;  but  every  flicker  of  its  light  only  diminished 
the  almost  wasted  source  from  which  it  was  fed. 
The  pleasure  which  he  felt,  tender  and  melancholy 
though  it  was,  could  only  be  considered  as  the 
last  smile  of  a  child  who  dies  unconscious  of  pain. 
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^tbe  last  Vight  of  life  that  will  ever  pass  from  to 
countenanee.  ^^fl 

The  roof  of  the  chaise  was  opened  about  twetw 
o'clock,  for  he  said  that  the  air,  he  ihoughtj 
brought  back  to  hira  some  of  the  feelingi  whick 
he  had  long  forgotten. 

'*  Father,**  said  he,  **be  good  and  kind  to  me 
n&w^  and  for  the  remaiiider  of  this  day. — We  are 
both  going  back  to  our  old  places.  I  don't  know 
how  yen  feel,  but  I — I,  oh,  I  am  very  weak; 
but  let  rae  get  one  glimpse  of  the  early  scenes— 
of  the  early  scenes— but  one  glimpse ^*' 

The  old  man's  ann  was  about  him,  for  be 
required  support;  and  a  silent  pressure^  which 
drew  him  to  his  heart,  told  him  how  deepli^  and 
tenderly  ho  sympathised  with  all  he  said  and 
felt. 

The  chaise  proceeded  slowly  along,  the  father's 
arms  around  his  son,  and  each  wrapt  up  iu  bis 
own  thoughts,  until  the  sun  was  near  setting, 
when  they  found  themseh^es  ascending  that  part  of 
tho  road,  where  the  etninenee  before  them  opened 
upon  all  that  the  heart  of  each  craired  to  look 
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upon.  Every  minute  brought  them  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  at  length  only  a  distance  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  yards  interrupted  their  view. 

**  Father,"  said  the  son,  "  support  me,  oh 
support  me  I" 

"  Avick  machree  I**  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
pressing  him  again  to  his  heart,  ^^  avick  machree, 
I  know  whkt  you  feel,  keep  yourself  up.  Don't 
let  your  heart  down,  avillish.  Sure  I  forgive  you 
every  thing.  If  that  will  comfort  you,  sure  I 
forgive  you  all,  and  so  did  she,  achora,  oh,  so 
did  she,  your  blessed  mother,  and  said  with  her 
last  words, — *  oh  if  I  had  my  boy  near  me  !'  " 

The  son  pressed  his  hand  and  looked  up  into 
his  father's  face.  "Oh  father,"  said  he,  "how 
you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  what  I  feel !  My 
mother, — I  feel  that  I'll  be  with  her  soon ;  I  hope 

80." 

"  Whisht,  avillish  ;  John  dear,  be  firm  ;  but  how 
can  /  expect  it  ?  Sure  here  is  where  they  all  lie, 
down  there,  there, — an'  she — she  sleeps  by  herself 
far  from  this  I  Stop,  carman,  or  driver,  stop 
here— an'  turn  it  about  a  little  till  we  look  upon 
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In  this  raatiner  did  they  move  slowly  along,  the 
mind  of  each  teeming  with  many  an  affectionate 
and  sorrowful  remembrance,  until  they  approached 
the  green  fields  and  meadows  which  had  once 
belonged  to  themselves.  Many  a  time  did  they 
8top»  and  with  melancholy  hearts  survey  every 
spot  over  which  their  feet  had  so  often  passed  in 
peace  and  happiness,  unconscious  of  the  bitter 
cbanges  which  the  world  liad  in  store  for  them. 

"  Fatlier,**  said  the  son,  *'it  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  die  in  one*s  ovn\  counthry." 

**  Don't,  John  dear/*  said  the  father  with  a 
tender  pressure,  "  I  have  but  one  counthry,  and 
that  is  where  she  sleeps, — but  be  calm,  darlin*. 
We*ll  jist  take  one  look  at  our  own  house — here 
it  is, — Oh,  God  !  Many  a  happy  day  we  had  in 
it, — drive  aisy,  drive  aisy  ; — I,  an*  my  forbears 
for  generations,  an  now  where  are  we  ?" 

'*  Father,"  said  the  son,  "  I  have  seen  them — 
I  have  tww  seen  them  all.  Here  they  are  about 
us, — these  dark  mountains  that  I  have  often  trod 

— these  noble  hills  httle  else  than  mountains, 

these  beautiful  vallies,  meadows,  streams, — all, 
all  are  about  me,  as  I  once  trod  them,  an  inno- 
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**  What  is  it,  avick  ?  what  are  you  turning 
back  for,  John  dear  ?  Stop  you,  driver,  my  son 
wants  to  look  back,  wants  to  see  something  behind 
him.  John  avillish  I  spake  to  me, — oh  but  spake 
to  me.  Is  it  the  spot  where  your  mother  forgave 
you  ?     He'll  turn  back, — he  must." 

A  deep  drawn  sigh  was  the  only  answer  he 
could  receive  from  the  penitent.  On  looking 
down  at  him  as  he  lay  in  his  arms,  he  perceived 
at  once  that  he  was  dead.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  now  but  Barney's  kindness,  and  thither 
the  good  old  man  determined  to  go. 

^^  Drive  aisy,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  clas))ed  the 
body  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  his  son's  lips. 
"  Oh  drive  aisy,  an'  go  along  as  I'll  direct  you. 
This  was  what  you  wished  for,  avillish  machree, 
and  thanks  be  to  God  you  got  it." 

Their  arrival  at  Barney's  brought  them  to  the 
house  of  death  if  not  of  mourning.  On  the 
third  evening  before,  the  devoted  Eliza  Graham 
arrived  at  Derryvola,  her  pale  cheek  lit  up  by 
good  tidings,  and  tremblingly  anxious  that  what 
she  had  to  communicate  might  produce  some  nn* 
expected  change  for  the  better  in  the  health  of  ber 
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Thus  passed  away  two  beings  of  whom  it  may 
be  truly  said,  they  were  unhappy  in  their  lives, 
but  in  death  they-  were  not  divided. 

Old  Cassidy  remained  among  his  friends  for  a 
month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  took  a 
sorrowful  leave  of,  as  he  said  himself,  ^^  the  ould 
friends  and  the  ould  places  for  ever." 

**  I  love  them  all,"  said  he, — "  but  I  must  go. 
I  must  go ;  there's  a  call  upon  my  heart  that  I 
must  answer, — she  must  not  sleep  alone,  an'  I'll 
soon  be  with  her ;"  but  he  added,  with  clasped 
hands  and  upturned  streaming  eyes, — "  Oh  what 
wouldn't  I  give  to  have  her  and  them  here,  that 
we  might  go  to  our  last  rest  in  the  consecrated 
clay  of  our  own  home,  an*  our  own  country.  But 
God's  will  be  done  I     We  must  obey  it." 

And  thus  passed  away  to  a  far  and  strange  land 
the  white-haired  old  man,  in  whose  heart  length  of 
years  only  consecrated  the  domestic  affections  into 
a  holier  tenderness.  He  passed  away  in  sorrow, 
it  is  true ;  but  that  sorrow  was  sustained  by  piety 
that  nothing  could  dim,  and  by  that  hope  which 
can  never  die. 


t«t  it  VM  bpc  m  iecret  i 
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One  eventng  jtiit  tbree  noDtibi  after  liis  liM^lgi 
ritoro  from  Ibe  nvetnipolia — of  wfajch  unfbrtiiittte 
dftf  it  wa^  the  antiiTer^a^ — Bam^  was  gutiez  &i 
bofoe  Uking  a  gU^a  of  pmieb  irttb  bb  brocber,  bii 
nude,  mod  a  oeighbour  or  tvo,  one  of  wbopa,  by 
the  wajf  wail  a  butter  merchant  like  himself,  wba 
had  returoed  ooly  about  a  week  before  haixk  Dub- 
lin. Thm  cireiimMaoee  caused  tbe  conTersatiou  ta 
turn  oil  the  far«*fanied  city,  and  ultbnately  iadai^ 
Barney  to  narrate  the  full  pardcnlara  of  his  Ai^ 
astroui  apeculation  and  journey  to  it. 
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"  The  worst  fortune  ever  I  met  with,*'  said  he, 
^'  always  was  sure  to  have  a  twist  for  the  betther 
towards  the  heel  o'  the  hunt ;  but  divil  a  thing's 
left  for  me  here  but  an  ould  cothamore  that  you'd 
not  dirty  your  feet  upon  the  muddiest  day  in  win- 
ther.  Mavrone,  oh,  but  it's  I  that  was  the  un- 
lucky boy  in  that  whole  business  I" 

"  Arra  1  let  us  have  a  sight  of  the  price  o'  your 
butther,  Barney,"  said  the  butter  dealer ;  "  begad, 
it  must  be  a  valuable  coat  to  be  worth  so  much — 
ha,  ha,  ha  I  Maybe  if  you  set  it  up  to  auction 
you'd  get  the  worth  o'  it — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

This  made  the  mirth  very  general  and  loud  at 
his  expense,  especially  with  his  rival,  who  took 
great  pleasure  in  leading  the  joke  on  this  occasion. 

"  Folly  on,"  said  Barney,  "  folly  on — I  own 
the  laugh's  fairly  against  me — divil  a  lie  in  it. 
How-and-iver  the  coat  you  shall  see,  sich  as  it  is, 
the  dirty  thief." 

He  then  went  to  the  room  where  it  hung,  and 
immediately  returned  with  a  very  long  face  bearing 
the  graceful  object  in  his  hand,  amidst  the  loud 
laughter  of  all  present ;  for  even  in  Ireland  a  man 
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drv7»  ««%lMrs  m  it  too;  fiat  Wm  as  heAvr  ai  if  s 
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Ob  flbakop  tlie  eoaft  flonetbiii^  fidi  wftm  ^ 
md  jin^lni;  but  joilge  of  kii  wm^m 
to  Eft  KL.  be  fooixl  tfast  k  w  ^ 
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At  llik  oofoent  tbef  wcfv  ev«iy  one  dent  li 
tba  gra^e  bat  bimselL  In  an  inMant  be  Gelt  t^ 
doselv,  aDid  poked  the  patches  witb  bis  ia- 
a  broad  grin  tipoo  hb  ^e,  vhibt*  as  ussal, 
one  ere^irov  was  19  aad  ibe  otb^  dova,  alter- 
naft^. 

'^  HajTm  for  Dab&a,''  be  ^louted,  ^"^  wbf  don*! 
JVK  get  me  a  pan-  of  adssors  ?  I  ba^e  it  all  npv — 
Fm  tq>  to  tbe  oold  feOcw — be  wouldn't  part  wid  it 
indeed  I  Oh  not  be !  Harra  for  Doblw— Horra 
far  tbe  netmbspist  Thai't  tbe  groood  far  a 
bother  noebant !      Whix  T- 
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'^  Gog's  blakey,  but  I  believe  it's  lined  with 
guineas,"  said  his  uncle.  ^^  Be  the  elevens  he's 
in  for  the  ould  luck  still  I" 

**  Me  sell  butther!  oh  no — hut,  tut,  no — I'm  a 
fool,  amn't  I  ?  an'  always  made  a  bad  bargain — 
Eh,  Hugh  Traynor,  where's  your  laughin'  face 
gone  ?  out  wid  a  joke  at  me,  can't  you  ?  Will  I 
call  an  auction,  eh  ?  Hurra  for  Dublin  I  Hurra 
for  the  metrolopis  1     Whiz — whirros !" 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  rip  the  coat,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  such  a  disembowelling  of  hard 
guineas  and  bank-notes  was  never  witnessed  from  a 
source  so  strange  and  unexpected.  Nothing  could 
resbt  the  comic  expression  of  Barney's  face,  as 
patch  after  patch  gave  forth  their  treasures.  His 
laughter  and  grimaces  now  became  infectious,  and 
as  hundred  after  hundred  tumbled  out,  the  fun 
still  grew  fast  and  furious ;  but  that  which  brought 
it  to  the  most  convulsive  climax  of  all,  was  the 
fact  of  Barney's  drawing  out  of  a  strong  and  well- 
concealed  gusset,  the  full  amount  of  his  own 
butter,  snug  and  dry,  precisely  as  it  had  been  in 
the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  breeches,  the  very 


a%bt  on  which  he  had  been  drugged  and  robbod 
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**  The  desateful  ould  villain/'  exclaimed  Barney ; 
**an*  so  afther  all,  H  was  he  that  done  me  I  but 
divil*BCure  to  him  I'* 

Begadj  Barney,"  said  the  brother^  "  this  is 
the  best  misfortune  ever  you  had.  You'll  be  goin' 
to  Dubliu  agin,  Vm  thinkin'  ?'* 

*«  No — divil  a  toe/*  replied  Barney,  '*  TU  let 
well  enough  alone-  It*8  not  good  to  tempt  fortune 
too  far.  But  come,  blood  alive,  vanil^ee,  won't 
you  brew  us  a  jug  of  punch,  for  faix,  sure  enough 
this  windfall  desarves  a  good  throw,  an'  we  must 
have  it.  Hurra  for  Dublin  1  Hurra  for  the  great 
metrolopis  of  Ireland !  That's  the  place  for  a 
butther  merchant !     Whiz !" 

Honest  Barney,  however,  did  go  to  Dublin 
again,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
Manus  O'CuUenan,  in  order  to  restore  to  him  the 
contents  of  his  coat,  deducting  simply  the  price 
of  his  own  butter.  He  did  not  venture,  however^ 
on  this  journey  alone,  nor  bring  the  money  with 
him.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and  brother, 
who  were,   of   course,  anxious  to   see   the  great 
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city,  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  The  honest  pur- 
port of  his  journey  proved  fruitless ;  old  O'Cul- 
lenan  had  been  dead  exactly  three  months  upon 
the  day  that  Barney  discovered  the  contents  of 
his  coat ;  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  fury  of  his 
vengeance  against  Barney  for  taking  his  cloak, 
and  the  paroxysm  of  the  old  villain's  despair  at 
losing  his  money,  caused  a  blood-vessel  to  burst, 
and  he  was  in  less  than  a  week  a  very  interesting 
subject  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons.  Of  his 
lineage  or  relatives  Barney  could  get  no  clue 
whatsoever,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  wretch  went  under  a  false  name. 
While  in  Dublin  Barney  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing,  through  the  public  papers,  that  the 
gang  of  roulette  swindlers  was  broken  up,  having 
been  detected  on  a  race-course  in  the  act  of  cheat- 
ing the  public  by  a  contrivance  in  the  machinery 
that  secretly  moved  the  numbers,  and  which,  of 
course,  was  known  only  to  themselves. 

Barney  and  his  friends  returned  home,  where  he 
sat  down  to  enjoy  life  in  the  repose  of  a  happy  old 
age,  free  from  care,  full  of  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity, and  ever  willing  and  able  to  aid  a  friend  in 
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Stress..  It  was  often  his  custom  to  amuse  bis 
neighbours  and  beguile  the  long  evenings  with  a 
history  of  the  adventures  we  have  so  imperfectly 
narrated ;  and  so  generally  did  they  become 
known  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  last  of  his 
misfortunes  grew  into  a  proverb — so  that  "to be 
as  full  of  money  as  O'CuUenan's  coat "  is  a  saying 
well  known  m  a  certain  part  of  Ireland  even  to  the 
present  day. 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  friends  of  any  Irish- 
man who  happened  to  be  found  "  dead"  or 
**  drowned,"  which,  after  all,  is  much  the  same 
thing,  never  thought  of  getting  a  coroner  to  "  sit 
upon  the  body,"  as  it  is  frequendy  termed ;  but 
this  was  before  Barney  Bradley's  time.  There 
was  a  time  when  Irishmen  brewed  their  own 
beer,  and  wore  strange  wigs ;  but  this  was  also 
before  Barney  Bradley's  time.  There  was  a 
time  when  Irishmen  were  industrious,  lived 
in  rude  comfort,  and  slept  in  bed  o'  nights ;  but 
this  was  before  the  coercion  bill  and  Barney 
Bradley's  time.  There  was  also  a  time  when 
Irishmen  loved  whiskey  and  fighting,  and  hated 
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Scripture,  **  Sure  whin  Noah*"  sidd  he,  "  pressed 
the  grapes,  what  does  it  mane  barrin'  distiUin'  the 
sup  0*  malt  ?'*  When  contradicted  on  this  pointy 
by  his  friend  Darby  M' Fudge,  Barney  replied, 
**  Keep  your  jaw  asy,  Darby  ;  what  do  yau  know 
about  it  ?  Sure  it*s  only  the  higbflown  way  that 
Scripture  has.  I  can't  shave  you  if  you  be 
spakin'.'*  Now  this  IaJ9t  observation  usually 
silenced  his  antagonist,  and  we  will  tell  you  why. 
Barney,  though  no  barber  either  by  education  or 
profession,  carried  such  a  smooth  hand  at  the 
raa^r,  that  his  house  was  crowded  every  Sunday 
morning  with  his  village  friends,  from  whose  faces 
ho  reaped  with  the  greatest  dexterity  their  week's 
crop  of  beard.  There  are  few  villages  in  Ireland 
diat  do  not  contain  such  a  character  as  Barney 
Bradley,  and  every  one  of  them  is  famous  for 
anecdote  or  story  telling :  but  whether  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving  naturally  produces  the  power  of 
invention,  or  this  imaginative  faculty  their  expert- 
nes8  at  shaving,  we  leave  to  modem  philosophy  to 
determine*  The  subject  is  too  slippery  for  us, 
who  are  no  philosophers  at  all.  Here  then  follows 
a  loose  outline  of  Barney,  whom  the  reader  will 
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ringing  from  within,  and  among  all  the  voices 
Barney's  was  by  far  the  most  audible ;  for  be  it 
known  to  you  that  he  always  laughed  longest  and 
loudest  at  his  own  jokes.  Barney  never  loved 
what  is  termed  spade-work,  nor  agricultural  labour 
of  any  kind ;  but  devoted  himself  on  the  contrary 
to  the  lighter  employments  of  life.  Some  wicked 
wag  who  had  read  Horace  taught  him  a  phrase, 
which  he  frequently  applied  to  himself  with  a 
marked  air  of  consequence,  and  a  rather  offensive 
consciousness  of  his  own  accomplishments.  When, 
for  instance,  any  good-natured  neighbour  reproved 
him  for  frittering  away  his  time  in  a  series  of  small 
pursuits,  that  were,  at  all  events,  unprofitable  to 
himself,  he  usually  replied  first  with  what  is  called 
barber's  logic,  and  then  with  the  quotation  from 
Horace. 

"  Keep  your  jaw  asy,  Paddy  :  how  can  I  shave 
you,  if  you  be  spakin'  ?" — This  was  the  barber's 
argument, — "  if  you  want  to  have  laming  for  it, 
it's  this — /  mix  the  utyle  with  the  duUcy  an'  by 
jabus,  show  me  a  man  of  you  all  that's  able  to  do 
as  much.  So  no  palaver,  but  bate  that  if  you 
can* 
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instead  of  water.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed, 
that  eTery  medical  man,  now-a-days,  would 
imitate  him,  and  take  his  own  prescription  as 
Barney  did ;  for  then  a  patient  could  put  con- 
fidence in  his  doctor.  Barney  charged  half  a 
crown  per  head  for  bleeding ;  and  let  it  be  men* 
tioned  to  his  credit,  that  his  parish  was  the  best 
bled  parish  in  Europe.  He  had  a  threefold 
system  of  treating  every  possible  complaint  under 
heaven;  he  bled,  as  we  have  said,  administered 
Glauber  salts  upon  a  fearful  scale,  and  then  pre- 
scribed burnt  whiskey.  To  be  sure,  be  frequently 
inverted  the  order  of  his  recipes.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  he  bled  and  medicined  them  first,  and 
afterwards  administered  the  whiskey ;  and  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  he  administered  the  whis- 
key and  then  bled  and  medicined  them.  It 
mattered  not  what  the  complaint  was,  Barney 
scorned  to  alter  his  treatment,  except  as  to  the 
order  in  which  he  applied  it,  or  to  give  up  one 
atom  of  his  judgment  touching  the  virtue  of  his 
tripartite  theort/^  which  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
dreadfully  practical  to  his  patients. 

One    excellent    advantage    resulted    from    bis 
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had  cured  him  of  the  cancer,  the  falling  sickness, 
a  paralytic  stroke,  a  broken  back,  together  with 
fevers,  agues,  and  several  minor  complaints  without 
end.  Darby,  when  applied  to,  gave  the  inquirers 
every  possible  satisfaction. 

'^  Be  gorra  thin  he  did  cure  me  o'  the  cancer, 
sure  enough,  an'  aftherwards  of  a  palatic  stroke 
I  got  in  a  row  we  had  with  the  M*Thumpers,  in 
Ballykippeen  fair.  Devil  a'  ha'porth  fails  the 
same  man,  when  he  gets  his  own  way,  so  there 
isn't.  Sure  it  'ud  be  neither  fair  or  honest  in  me 
to  deny  the  truth." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  disastrous  valetudi- 
narianism of  Darby,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
not  a  man  in  the  parish  ever  knew  him  to  have  a 
day's  sickness.  But  as  he  and  Barney  said,  in 
reply  to  this  very  natural  observation,  "they 
always  tuck  the  complaint  in  time,  before  the 
nabours  had  an  opportunity  of  seeiiC  it" 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  other  accomplishments 
for  which  Barney  was  noted.  Not  that  we  are 
anxious  to  claim  for  them  more  high-sounding 
titles  than  those  by  which   Barney  himself  was 
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fwhlt  as  efTecttial  as  hb  own,  and^  ^e  may  add, 
•8  iecret;  for  *' Barney,*'  as  Darby  saidi  '^had 
them  well  agin  afore  they  had  tune  to  be  siekAii^ 
_  Their  immediate  neighbours*  of  eoorse,  underw 
atood  all  this,  and  bantered  them  with  a  good 
deal  of  humour  upon  tlieir  success  in  so  gravely 
boajiing  those  who  did  not  know  thorn*  They 
told  Baniey  that  all  hia  most  topping  cures  wevt 
wrought  upon  those  who  wer«  not  sick — that 
however  successful  he  might  be  at  euriitg,  he  wiH 
a  very  bad  hand  at  prevention  ;  for  tliat  whenever 
be  persuaded  a  healthy  man  to  take  a  courses  af 
bis  medicinei  by  way  of  guarding  off  any  maladyw 
he  oever  failed  to  bring  either  it  or  a  worse  one 
on  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of  those 
who  openly  ridiculed  bis  pretensions  had  a  lurking 
confidence  in  his  skillf  and  applied  to  him  aa 
readily,  when  ill,  as  if  they  bad  never  made  him 
the  subject  of  their  mirth. 

•  At  faction-fights  Barney  was  frequently  useful 
in  bleeding  those  who  had  been  severely  beat«:i|{ 
bat,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  partisan^  he,  Jar 
tbi^t  day,  coufincd  his  skill,  with  a  rascally  w^f 
of  benevolence,    altogether  to  the   nece&^ities   ot 
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fvbt,  w«  viM  just  mentioQ  ap 
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anecdote,  which,  as  it  is  an  authentic  one,  is 
calculated  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  On  a  certain 
occasion  the  two  religious  parties  of  the  parish 
were  openly  preparing  for  a  party  fight.  The 
priest  and  parson  went  to  the  respective  leaders, 
and  attempted  by  every  argument  in  their  power 
to  change  their  purpose.  Neither  could  succeed, 
and  the  task  was  given  up  in  despair.  Barney, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  heard  of  their  failure, 
resolved  to  show  them  that  he  was  the  best  peace- 
maker of  the  three.  He  accordingly  waited  upon 
the  two  heroes  the  day  before  the  fair,  insisted 
that  they  wanted  blood-letting,  would  take  no 
excuse — they  would  fight,  he  said,  the  cooler  for 
it — and  ere  he  left  their  respective  houses,  he  had 
taken  forty-eight  ounces  of  blood  from  each. 
The  next  day  neither  of  them  attended  the  fair, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  unaccountable  absence 
there  was  no  fight. 

But  the  priest  and  minister  were  not  the  only 

persons  who  looked  upon  Barney  with  jealousy. 

The  two  parish  attorneys  were  bis  bitter  enemies, 

.in  consequence  of  losing  so  many  law-suits  through 

his  mterferenc^.     Two  neighbours,    who  had  a 
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wa9»  besides,  4  keeo  band  at  sharpeuing  a  razor* 
baruig  acted  aa  razor*6etter  to  prieati  parsoai  and 
all  the  neigbbouring  country  gentleiBen  for  dome 
ytrars*  From  hk>  equals  be  oaade  no  cbargei  as 
we  bare  said ;  but  be  never  be^tated  to  aoQept  ^ 
gratuky  from  the  wealthj.  Sucb,  in  fact,  ia.a 
routine  of  his  pursuila,  that  ia,  of  such  aa  he 
actually  dul  practice,  for  it  would  awell  our  pagee 
beyond  all  bounds  were  we  to  enumerate  all  that 
be  attempted.  Nothing  could  prevent  him  from 
believing  that  he  wa^  ao  univergal  geniua*  iFfCir 
instance,  he  tried  his  hand  at  masoury,  which  be 
abandoned,  after  having  built  a  house  that  did 
»Qi  crui^h  ite  intended  inmates  to  death,  merely 
because  it  fell  before  they  came  into  it.  lie 
attempted  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  be  allowed 
to  practise  aa  uca^ucheur  ;  but  was  repulsed  with 
eeom  by  Bridget  MoaOj  the  midwife  ^  He  pcac^ 
tised  as  a  shoe-maker  for  some  time,  and  lamed 
half  the  parish*  AU  his  own  atool«  and  chwa 
were  made  by  htnu§elf|  in  his  efforts  to  be  a  caff- 
pen  ter;  for  which  reason  it  was  as  much  U|«a 
man's  limbs  were  worth  to  sit  on  them.  As  a 
hair-dresser  he  was  deipexately  ornamentalj  the 
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if  ^  int^  w^A  a  mmn  ti>4My. 

r«    vLkii   sardr  vas  a 

-ftm  IB  knn  1 1  r  ■'■!  J  w>  Ti6r>  :  aad  be 

to  be  a 
H»  Jiwd^^bs.  iML  azKi  that  vas. 
X.  mil  wil  V.  XBOST  a  srxrf  busV  case.  If  he 
smiii  t:»:  ipd:^  T'-^oij.  wtrr  b*  a:-:o«i  ::>r  rha:  by 

n  :!i*f  :-:rrr-r  5:i^.  be  f.i'^  it — iz  Iri^:  be  alwsy? 
5;l-  :  ?:  Arj  smrre  strry  rba:  wii>  :?  '^^  heard. 
•If  bf  iri  ::.  He  w^s  az  eye-^^lmess  o:  all  6^bt^. 
rx"^k-£^tf,    5t£I-fcuz2tiEr5*    fc-x-vhases*    wedding?-. 
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drivings,  auctions,  and  all  the  ether  great  little 
events  that  keep  parish  rumour  afloat.  Neither 
was  any  man  more  ready  to  take  a  part  in  a  pass- 
ing spree,  than  Barney ;  for  which  reason  he  has 
often  come  home. to  the  wife  in  rather  a  queer 
condition.  Many  a  drubbing  has  he  gotT  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  patients;  and  many  a  drubbing, 
on  the  contrary,  have  they  received  at  his. 

For  many  a  year  will  the  May  fair  of  Ballykip- 
peen  be  remembered,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  on  Bamey*s  account.  Barney,  in  fact, 
attended  it  professionally,  and  spent  the  early 
part  of  the  day  in  the  pig-market,  where  the  soft 
and  '  peculiarly  mellow  intonations  of  his  horn 
might  be  heard  rising  gradually  to  its  fullest  note, 
and  melting  away  quite  poetically  in  a  dying  fall. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  he  spent  the 
better  half  of  the  day  ;  but  we  know  that  about  the 
hour  of  four  o'clock  he  was  something  between 
drunk  and  tipsy.  His  professional  avocations  had 
terminated  for  at  least  two  hours  before ;  but 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  he  had  atoned  for  his 
morning's  sobriety.  Now,  Barney  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  ruling  passion  still  is  strong  in 
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4  i»dy  of  comae,  wheiaever  be  wsks  tipiji  ^ 
fjgMH  not  ail  G^  Auautes  in  any  man's  coEnpio^ 
Httrr*^  tetii^  otit  tht  lancet,  aad  feeling  hk  [tfuW. 
It  wai  tbeo,  ft  JCule  mIut  four  o'docdk^  that,  m 
gomg  aoflnevbat  imstemdilj  up  the  &tre<^t  of  Ballj-^ 
ki^tetiW  he  itiei  a  lafge,  comfortable,  corpykol 
bnaer,  called  Andy  Murta^. 

**  Andy,''  said  Bamej,  *'  how  goea  k?" 
'*WhT,  Barney,  man  aHre — no  but  dcM:tbor--4ir», 
I  h%^Te  smgin's  hetther— why  swtgin   Biadky, 
hov   is  eTcry   inch  of  you,   not   forgettin*    jmi^ 
IsDces?^ 

**  Faltii  the  onld  tad^  Andy ; — still  mhin  the 
mtyk  m  ibB  dnise :  d^  Jim  huear  ^>e  cure  I  Qude 
on  Darby  M^FudgeT*    ..  •  .<  -iii»  i!a  '«» 

"Ko,  Bamcy,  I  did  not;  let  as  hear  it.— But 
vbat  do  yoii  mane  by  thcyc« — ^wi — Phoo !  whal 
the  dickens  do  tou  call  it?  1  suppose  it  manes 
die  vhiskey  an'  wather ;  am  I  ai  ft,  Barney  7*^ 

^^  Faith  TOU  op^ied  the  i%ht  vein  there,  any 
bov^ — diTil  a  nater  explanation  could  be  put  to  it« 
But,  Andy,  did  ever  any  man  liTin'  remember 
such  nnbeakby  weather?  B^gad  it's  a  k'dlin* 
ttson,  the  Lord  be  praised  T  __  j      _ 
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-'**  Kfllm'f  iirhy  it's  the  faealtihiest  sason,  Barney,' 
widitf  tny  memory,  instead  o*  that.** 

""Andy,  you  have  but  one  failin*— youM  contra-^ 
diet  St.  Pether  if  he  said  the  same  thing.  I  telt  5^ou 
it  Si  Mi  unhealthy  time,  an'  that  if  the  pebpte  donH- 
tak^  warnin'  theyll  die  in  scores  like  rotten  sheep.' 
What  does  Jack  Simpson's  weather-glass  say? 
^  Far  the  next  three  months  thereat  to  he  a  m&rtuai 
number  of  deaths* "  ^ 

'^^  An'  I  contradict  the  weather-glass  too, 
Barney.** 

^^  Why,  do  you  mane  to  say  that  you're  weB 
yourself  at  present  ?** 

**  Faith,  I'll  swear  it,  Barney — ^in  spite  of  ybu 
an'  all  the  weather-glasses  in  Europe."* 

^^Then  divil  a  worse  sign  could  be  about  than 
that  same.  It*s  always  the  forerunner  of  iU 
heialth.  Sure  you  never  heard  of  a  man  bein'  sidt 
yet,  that  his  health  was'nt  good  before  it." 

**  Barney,  how  is  your  ould  patient  Darby 
M^Pudge?  Ha,  ha,  bar 

**  Come,  come,  man,  don't  be  a  coward ;'  I  tell 
you,  your  nose  is  a  little  to  the  one  side,  am'  thatf¥ 
another  sign.    There's  a  complaint;  A]idy,lliat 
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twists  the  half  of  a  man's  face  towards  tfao  lek 
ear ;  an'  nothin*  cures  it  but  flaybottomry.     DitH 
a  thmg-     Now  don't  be  an  ass,  Andy  ;  yoa  know 
aa  well  as  I  do  that  you're  out  of  ordhen    YouVe 
unwell ;  that's  the  short  an*  the  long  of  it,** 

"  Unwell!  why  what  'iid  aQ  me?  Sor©  you 
see  nothing  wrong  \nd  me?" 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Andy — ^by  aU  the  books  that 
ever  was  shut;  yo|}  want  flaybottomry.  All  the 
blood  in  your  body's  in  your  face  this  minit.  But^ 
a8y  J  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Oh  tundher  an  ounze  I 
you're — you're^ — ^Andy,  folly  me.  It's  nothin'  eke 
than  a  downright  blessin'  that  I  met  you/* 

*'  The  good-natured  farmer  had  not  time  to 
resist  him,  go  without  saying  a  word,  Barney  led 
him  across  the  street  into  a  back  yard,  where,  after 
planting  him  in  a  s liable,  he  proceeded  with  his 
dialogue, 

'*  Now,  Andy,  be  a  man,  an*  don*t  fear  a  drop 
o'  blood  :  have  you  half~a-cro wn  about  you  ?" 

**  For  ^hat,  Barney  ?** 

^'  Bekase,  if  you  have,  better  laid  out  money 
never  left  your  pocket ;  Til  save  your^  lif©^not 
^at  I  want  to  alarm  you — all  I  say  is,  that  you're 
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widin  a  turn  of  bavin'  a  fit  of  perplexity — divil  a 
less  it  b  I" 

^*  A  fit  o*  perplexity  !  faith,  if  that's  a  complaint 
I've  had  it  often  in  my  day,  Barney/' 

"  A  fit  o*  perplexity,  Andy,  is  what  they  call 
the  knock-down  complaint." 

**  Faith,  surgin,  an'  I  have  both  got  an'  gave 
the  same  complaint  in  my  time,"  said  the  stout 
farmer,  laughing.  ^'  I  tell  ^oi^  Barney,  I've  given 
many  a  man  the  falling  sickness  afore  now,  an' 
that's  well  known.     Are  they  related  ?" 

"  They're  cousin-jarmins  any  how,  man  alive — 
if  you  go  to  that.  But  this  perplexity  you  see 
is " 

^^  Look  to  yourself,  Barney — if  ever  a  man  had 
an  appearance  of  it,  you  have.  You're  black  in 
the  face  this  minit,  an'  your  Vwo  eyes  is  set  in  your 
head." 

"  Why,  man,"  said  Barney,  "  your  pulse  is  fifty- 
six,  that's  six  more  than  the  half  hundred — strip 
immediately,  or  I'll  not  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences." 

"  How  could  you  bleed  me  here,  you  nager  ?" 

^*  Right  well ;    I  have  the  ribbon  and  every 
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Barney  and  his  patient.  The  former  on  rec^mng 
his  half-crown^  insisted  on  giving  Andy  a  treat,  at 
which  some  dispute  arose  that  caused  the  keeper 
of  the  publie-honse  to  put  theoi  both  out  into  the 
street.  Here  they  fought,  and  the  result  is 
known.  Barney,  however,  soon  recovered ;  but 
having  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  got, 
he  only  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets^  tx^akoer*^ 
tain  whether  or  not  he  had  any  more  money  to 
bear  the  future  expenses  of  the  day.  On  hearing 
silver  j in gle«  he  concluded  that  all  was  right;  and 
with  his  professional  spirit  highly  escited,  be  went 
through  the  fair,  insisting,  by  the  way,  that  every 
acquaintance  he  met  was  on  the  point  of  having  **a 
fit  of  perplexity,^'  and  pressing  them  to  *^thrjr 
flay  bottomry  and  medicine^**  for  he  had  added  the 
latter  in  consequence  of  bis  being  more  highly 
intoxicated*  We  cannot  at  present  trace  him 
further ;  but  vie  must  request  our  kind  readers  to 
accompiiny  us  to  the  head  inn  of  the  town,  where, 
with  the  apothecary  and  doctor,  the  county  coroner, 
a  Ttdgar  man  who  loved  his  glass,  was  seated  at 
lunch,  or  dinner  if  you  will,  upon  a  cold  turkey 
and  ham,  botli  of  wliich  they  washed  down  with 
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undertone  to  the  apothecary,  ^'  that  rascal  was 
not  fit  to  live.  He  had  a  monopoly  of  deaths  to 
himself  the  villain/' 

"  Better  could  not  happen  him,"  replied  the 
apothecary  in  a  whisper :  '^  the  scrub  got  his  salts 
from  Boileau,  in  Dublin,  took  them  by  the  hun- 
dred weight,  the  slave,  and  I  never  got  a  penny 
by  him.  Well,  you  see,  doctor,  there  is  justice 
above." 

**  Gintlemen,  the  sooner  we  get  through  this 
consam,  the  better,"  said  the  coroner.  "  Let  us 
dispatch  it  quickly,  and  we'll  have  our  snack  snug 
and  convanient  when  we  return  our  verjick." 

On  arriving  at  the  public-house,  they  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  way  to  the  room 
in  which  Barney  lay.  The  coroner's  name,  how- 
ever»  was  an  open  sesame  to  the  party,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  found  themselves  ready,  as  the  coroner 
said,  to  "enter  upon  business."  After  having 
surveyed  the  corpse,  the  judge  of  the  dead  re- 
quested his  medical  friends  to  try  if  any  symptoms 
of  life  remained.  ITie  doctor  consequently  felt 
his  pulse,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  Ah  !"  said  he,  *'  it's  all  over  with  him !" 
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The  ftpmhwanr  looked  into  his  £aee — *'  Ay ! 
be  exeUinied,  ''  it  is  mi,  but  im%*t  that  a  viUmifai 
f>3t}iresjibn  of  coootetiaiice  ?  Th^i  Euan,  doclor— 
that  wian^  sir,  h&d — m — a — tbat  is*  independentlj 
of  the  fioleor  mode  of  hii  death — had — I  thinks 
the  germs,  doctor,  the  genns^r  aeeda  of  death 
iritlthi  him*     Am  I  ngfat,  sir  ?^  ^t^ 

**  You  are  positively  ^^ght^  sir.  The  man 
would  have  tlied,  most  decidedly,  especially  whco 
we  coDsidcT  that' " 

*'  Gintlemen,'*  obserred  the  coroneri  •*  tl  doesn't 
signify  a  hnrse-nail  how  or  whin  he  slight  have 
died*  Tbe  man  is  dead  now^  and  that's  enougb — 
or  rather  be  was  kllt  by  a  blow  on  the  sconce ;  m 
our  best  and  only  ]ilan,  you  persa^e^  Is  to  swear  a 
jury  to  thrj^  the  merits  of  the  case.  And,  gin  tie- 
men,  I'll  take  it  as  a  particular  fiver  if  you  will 
have  the  civility  to  make  no  reflections  upon  the 
corpse,  for  every  such  reflection,  gintlemen,  is 
unbecoming,  and  dangerous,  according  to  the 
present  law  of  libel,  and  an  extenuation  probably 
against  myself.  Let  da^  mortkis  nil  fitesp  baretim 
be  our  rule  In  this  unhappy  ease — hem  T' 

This  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the 
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by-standersy  who  began  to  cheer  him  for  so 
spirited  a  defence  of  the  deceased.  The  coroner, 
however,  would  not  suffer  this. 

**  Gintlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  must  requist  that 
you  will  avoid  giving  exprission  to  any  such  thing 
as  public  feeling  on  this  occasion.  We  want  to 
identify  ourselves  with  no  party  whatsoever,  at 
least  I  don't.  I'm  partly  a  government  officer, 
and  obadience  is  my  cue;  but  as  the  country 
is  divided  into  two  parties,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  hould  myself  neuther  upon  the  one  side. 
Hanim  an  diouol!  whisht  wid  yez,  gintlemen,  no 
cheerin'  I" 

The  worthy  coroner  immediately  swore  a  jury, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  find  a  verdict  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  Gintlemen,  are  you  all  sworn  ?" 
"  We're  all  sworn,  Misther  Casey." 
"  Waitlrer,"  he  shouted,  "  I'll  throuble  you  to 
bring  me  a  tumbler  of  cowld  wather,  with  a  naggin 
of  whiskey  in  it.  There's  the  devil's  drewth  about 
me  to-day,  boys  ;  upon  my  honour  and  said  there 
is — owing  to  the  hate  of  the  room  and  the  hot 
weather." 

VOL.  III.  o 
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/\F|uth«'*  aaid  the  foreman^  ^  myself  is  just  tf 
if  I  was  afther  bein'  pulled  out  o'  the  river,  iMi 
prospiration,  Vm  so  dry.  Blood  aUve,  MisHief 
Qf^y^  don't  forget  t<« /" 

'*  What !  a  naggin  ii  man  I  No^  faith ;  let  it  be 
a  g^ss  a^piece)  and*  I  don't  care*     WaitherT 

The  waiter  appeared. 
,  .V.  Bring  up  twelve  glassea  of  whiskey,  and  be 
quick,  for  Tin  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry." 

X^e  coroner,  when  the  whiskey  arrived,  took 
off  hi^,  grog,  and  the  treat  to  the  jury  also  sooti 
beg^n  to  disappear* 

*f  Misther  Casey,"  said  the  foreman,  widi  • 
shrewd  face,  *' here's  wishin'  your  bealili»  and 
success  to  ypu,  sir,  in  your  occupation  !" 
.  "  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Foreman^  Now 
let  us  proceed  to  call  the  witnesses^-capital  idxb- 
key .  that,  for  pubUc-house  whiskey  :  gintlemiD)" 
added  he  fco  the  by-standers — "if  there's  atiy^ 
yoy,  jcomperent  to  give  evidence  in  this  unfortunite 
affair,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you.  Does  anyot 
ypUikpow  bow  the  diseased  came  by  his  dea&T 
,.V^FAkb^  Mr«  Crowner,"  said  a  voice  out  of  the 
crof{^ .  '<  it  would  ibe  weU  for  bran  if  he  had  eooe 
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%  it — be  my  soul  he  »tuek  in  it,  any  way,  poor 
feUow.**  II  tuw  1  li 

**  That's  no  evidence  of  his  death/*  said  the 
coroner,  with  a  grave  and  knowing  air ;  "  we  want 
•omething  nearer  related  to  the  subject*******'' 

*'  Fm  htB  cousin,  Misther  Casey/'  said  a  man, 
coming  forward.  •    ' 

**  But  what  do  you  know  of  his  deafli'?^  Ih^iiired 
Mr.  Casey. 

**  Oh,  devil  the  haporth,  good  or  bad,  barrin' 
that  he's  dead,  poor  fellow/'  replied  the  man* 

Several  persons  now  advanced,  who  declared 
that  they  were  competent  to  give  testimony  touch- 
ing the  manner  and  cause  of  his  death.  One  man 
was  sworn,  and  thusTeplied  to  the  jury  : 

Foreman — "  What  do  you  know  about  this 
buisncss,  Mickey  ?*' 

,  **  Why,  be  gorra,   I  seen  Andy  Murtagh  thefd 

^ivin'  him  the  lick  on  the  head  that  kilt  him :  ati* 

I  say  it's  neither  fair  nor  honest  for  Andy  to  be  a 

jur^  upon  the  man  that  he  done  for*''  '^^ 

This  was  like  a  thunder-stroke  to  the  coronl*r, 
who,  by  the  way,  our  readers  may  have  perceived, 
was  at  the  time  none  of  tlie  soberest..     Instead  of 
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being  angry,  however,  it  affected  him  withiHicon- 
troUable  mirth ;  and  as  a  feather  will  often  torn 
the  feelings  of  an  Irish  crowd  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  so  did  Andy's  manoeuyre  and  the  con^ 
ner*8  example  produce  loud  laughter  among  all 
present,  especially  among  the  jurors  themeekes, 
except,  of  course,  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  ^ 

"  Murtagh,"  said  the  coroner,  **  devil  a  thing 
you  are  but  a  common  skamer,  to  make  such  an 
ass  of  me,  and  corpse,  and  jury,  and  all,  by  such 
villanous  conniTance.  You're  at  laste  a  homicide, 
Andy  ;  and  to  think  of  our  bringin'  in  a  Terjick, 
apd  one  of  the  jury  an  outlaw,  would  mutilate  the 
whole  proceedings.  Only  for  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  upon  my  honour  and  sowl,  I'd  not  scruple 
a  thrawneen  to  commit  you  for  contempt  of  coort, 
you  imposther." 

*'  Faith,  sir,"  said  Murtagh,  "  I  thought  I  bad 
as  good  a  right  to  be  on  the  jury  as  any  other,  in 
regard  that  I  knew  most  about  it.  I'll  make  a 
good  witness,  any,  how." 

"  Get  out,  you  nager,"  said  the  coroner ;  "  ITl 
lay  you  by  the  heels  before  night,  plase  God. 
Gintlemen,  hould  him  tight  till  we  return  our 
rerjick." 
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''  I'll  give  you  my  book  oath,"  replied  Murtagh, 
^^  that  the  man  was  walkin'  about  as  well  as  ever 
he  was,  long  after  bis  scrimmage  wid  me.  Ay, 
an'  I  can  prove  it.  There's  Dick  Moran,  he 
knows  it." 

Dick  was  sworn  and  examined  by  the  fore- 
man. 

"  Dick,"  said  the  foreman,  who  was  a  process- 
server,  and  who,  moreover,  considered  himself  no 
bad  authority  as  a  lawyer,  an  opinion  which 
caused  him  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  the  practice 
of  the  courts.     "  Dick,  what's  your  name  ?" 

^^  Dick,  what's  your  name  I"  replied  Dick,  with 
a  grin:  ^^  be  my  faith,  that's  aquil  to  '  Paddy,  is 
this  you  ?'  when  you  meet  a  man  I" 

^^  You  must  answer  him,"  said  the  coroner ; 
"  the  question  is  strictly  legal." 

^'  It  is,"  said  the  foreman,  in  high  dudgeon — 
^^it  is  sthrictly  laygal;  an',  I  say  agin,  Dick 
Moran,  what's  your  name  ?" 

Dick  raised  his  eye-brows,  and  after  giving  a 
look  of  good-humoured  astonishment  and  contempt 
at  the  foreman,  gravely  replied,  **my  name,  is 
id?  why,  Paddy  Paxther." 


«JE! 


^-3p  -w. 
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Foreman — ^^  Barney  Bradloyj,,  ypu  omodlMnfm, 
whoebe?" 

Dick — ^^To  be  sure,  I  did;  but  tbe  maii'3 
drinkin'  this  minnit,  wid  his  wife  and-  £ather-ii)-law 
in  Bill  Finnigan's,  an'  is  in  as  good  health,  as  yoMT*- 
self,  Pether ;  faith,  in  a  betther  state  of  honesty 
at  all  evints." 

Foreman — **  Why,  don't  you  see  him  lyin'  kUt 
before  you,  man  alive?"  .  \ 

Dick — <^  Hut,  man,  I'm  spakin  of  bis  coufsin 
.  an'  namesake." 

Coroner — "  Well,  of  all  the  rascals  I  ever  saw 
at  an  inquest,  you,  Dick  Moran,  are  the  greater !" 

^'Misther  Lacy,"  said  one  of  the  jurors,  "you 
don't  undherstand  this  business,  wid  submissian. 
If  our  foreman  was  at  Dick  for  fifty  years,  he'd 
not  wring  a  syllable  out  of  him.  Neither  Dick, 
sir,  nor  any  other  witness  in  the  house,  will  answer 
9l  prof§^arver.'' 

^^  Right,  Brian,"  said  Dick :  but  I'll  answer 
you  any  thing." 

^*  Well,  tell  us  what  you  seen  of  this  business  ?" 

*^  Why,  I  seen  Andy  Murtagh  knpokin'  down 
Barney ;  but  thin,  by  the  vartue  of  my  oath,  dido't 
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Bsrwy  VheA  vifseU  ta  Paddf  Campbell  s  tsrit 

^  Tborv't  Dol  a  W9f4  o'  tntlh  in  ihat,  at  all 
rrtDtSt^  say  aiKither  tiuui^  pttsbiiig  MmaeU  feirward 
a&  be  fpoke* 

**  Whales  jouT  name  ?"*  said  the  cmimer. 

^'  Darby  MTudge,"  said  the  man,  '^  111  gi^e 
mj  oatb  Ibat  poor  Bamey,  God  rc^  bU  bowI^  never 
tQOTed  or  spok^  ai^r  tiie  wdt  Uial  Andy  there 
hot  htm.  I  was  by  from  the  hegtomn*  of  the  fight 
Un  his  deatbt  and  his  last  words  to  mTself  we»— 
*  I  lare  my  deaths  said  he>  *  upon  Andy  Murtagh  ; 
and^*  saj's  he,  ^  Andy  had  no  right  lo  shut  \m 
fist  so  bard,  or  he  wouldn't  have  kilt  me  good  Qt 
l^J  God  be  good  to  you,  Barney  darlin', 
you're  lyin'  there,  and  it  was  you  that  cured  me  of 
the  cancer  an'  fallin*  sickness  along  wid  a  broken 
back  I  an'  bad  luck  to  the  penny  o'  money  ever 
he'd  take,  by  way  o*  payment,  barrin'  a  bottle  o' 
whiskey,  or  the  likea.  Be  me  aowl^  h^  knetm 
more  than  docthors  an'  puttyeartes  that  had  a 
higher  name,**  •• 

*'  That's  direct  proof/'  said  the  coroner  ;  **  me 
can  asily  find  a  rerjick  on  it:  there's  a  man  who 
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eyidently  speaks  traih.  Now,  my  worthy  fellow, 
remember  that  you're  on  your  solemn  oath — when 
did  this  couTersation  take  place  between  the  corpse 
and  you?" 

"  In  the  street  below,  sir,  afther  poor  Barney 
was  kilt,  wid  the  help  o'  God." 

"  Darby,  my  nate  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  jury, 
'^  how  could  he  tell  this  afther  he  was  kilt  ?  Keep 
a  sharp  look  out.  Darby  ;  we  know  you  an'  Barney 
of  ould.  Arra,  be  me  sowl,  Misther  Casey,  that 
man  'ud  swear  through  a  dale  boord  for  him." 

"  I'd  not  believe  a  syllable  from  that  feUow's 
lips,"  whispered  the  apothecary  to  Mr.  Casey. 

^^  He  is  evidently  a  lying  rascal,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  ^^  for  no  honest  man  would  wantonly  asperse 
the  professional  character  of  any  set  of  gentlemen." 

^^  Come,  sir,"  said  the  coroner,  ^'  there  must  be 
no  equivocality  here,  nor  no  dispersion  of  pur- 
fessional  character.  You  could  have  no  conver- 
sation wid  the  man  after  he  was  killed." 

^^  Be  me  sowl,  an'  he  was  speechless,  any  how.- 
I  swear  to  that  through  thick  an'  thin,  an'   1*11  ' 
stand  up  for  it,  that  it  was  Andy  Murtagh  there 
that  kilt  him." 

o  2 
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'''•^ilt,  DaAy/^  siuA'  tlie  process-serrer, 
cdiiiil  a  fiian  ^ho  was  speecblese  bould  diseoorao^ 
wid  yoti,  yoti  nager  ?*'  " 

"  ''*Ho^  ccmld  a  pross-sarver  be  a  rogue,  you 
SiHy  savage?*'  replied  Darby  i  *'  I'll  answer  ymi 
nddting.  Paddy  FLnnigaD^  do  y&u  bx  me,*'  be 
alctded^  witli  a  significant  look  at  Paddy,  ''aa', 
remimber,  Paddy,  tbat  poor  Bamey  was  a  tt  arm 
friend  o*  your  own." 

"**  Wisther  Casey/'  said  the  angry  for€man, 
**  that's  puttiu*  awiggestions  upon  the  jury,  an'  be 
the  same  token,  it's  not  laygaL** 

*'  You  ought  to  be  committed,  you  rascal,  fer 
perjury,"  said  Casey  to  M*  Fudge-  "  How  dare 
you  swear  tbat  you  held  a  couTersation  with  the 
man  after  he  lost  his  speech  ?" 

"Faith,  an'  I  did  too,"  replied  Darby;  "I 
axed  him  wasn't  it  Andy  Murtagh  that  done  for 
him,  an'  he  didn't  say  to  the  contrary*  Silence 
givefi  consint  you  know,"  **  li  n^  ^ 

^*;4i  You're  nothing  but  a  profligate,"  observed 
Afe  coroner ;  *'  a  cool,  hardy  villain/' 

**Why,  wid  great  respect  to  you,  MistfierCa^ey," 
iaid  a  man  in  the  crowd,  **  I  brieve  you  didn't 


swear  Darby  M^Fudge,  at  all  at  all .  Hg^sofpfyery 
as- to  that,  air,  I  can  settle  him,  any  bow.  Tk^, 
tbrutb  is,  sir,  that -Darby  there  never  seen  a  morr. 
sel  of  the  fight  betune  Andy  and  Barney,  good  or 
bad«  He  was  wid  me,  sir,  an'  my  brother,  at  iif/^ 
time  it  happened,  an*  I  can  swear  that  it  was  only, 
since  he  came  into  this  very  house  that  he  koew 
who  it  wajB  that  gave  Barney  the  welt  that  settle 
him."  . 

^*  What  my  brother  says  is  thruth,  sir*  Darby 
said  too,  it  was  wid  his  fist  that  Andy  sthruck  him, 
when  every  one  knows  it  was  with  a  stafi^  your 
honour." 

"  You  are  a  sensible  fellow,"  replied  Casey. 

^^  But,  in  the  mane  time,  the  man  is  right,", 
said  the  foreman  :  ''  devil  a  one  of  Darby  M^  Fudge 
was  sworn  at  ail,  the  sconce  I" 

*^  And  that's  all  the  betther,"  said  Casey ; 
"  there's  so  much  perjury  saved." 

"  An'  if  I  wasn't  even,  isn't  my  word  as  good 
aa  your  oath  any  day,  you  rip  you?  He  has 
perjured  himself,  Mr.  Casey,  till  there's  a  cruat 
upon  his  conscience  a  foot  thick  I"  said  Darby. 
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*'  BravOf  Darby  I"  exclaimed  several  *oie^  fr 
tlie  crowd,  **lay  it  into  him/' 

'*  An  oath  from  him  would  blbther  &  ^ddlc,** 
contmue<l  Darby,  encouraged  by  those  around 
bra.  ^1 

*'  Sir,'*  said  the  foreman,  *'  you  ought  to  have 
a  crier  to  keep  ordher  ia  the  eoort.  That  blag- 
gard  should  be  put  out/*  ■ 

**  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  choleric 
coroner,  addressitig  Darby,  *Mf  you're  not  off 
before  we  find  our  verjick,  upon  my  secret  honour 
111  kick  you  frotn  this  to  the  coort-house  above, 
and  lay  you  by  the  heels  there  afterwards.*' 

"  You'll  kick  me,  is  id  ?  A  pair  of  us  can  play 
at  that  gamOs  Misther  Caaey,  Did  you  ever  hear 
what  profound  in  threat  is?  I  tell  you,  If  you  rise 
hand  or  fut  to  me,  you'll  get  that  saiBe-  To  the 
devil  wid  all  upstarts," 

The  coroner,  who  was  a  noted  pu^Iist,  set  in  a 
body  blow  tlmtlaid  Darby,  horizontal  in  a  moment 
Darby,  however,  had  friends  on  his  own  part,  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  Barney,  Who  were  not  all  dis- 
posed to  see  him  ill-treated  by  a  man  in  office* 
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*^  Down  wid  the  rascal  I"  they  shouted,  closing 
immediately  about  the  coroner,  ^^  down  wid  hin  ! 
he's  a  government  man,  any  hpw,  an'  a  spy,  maybe, 
into  the  bargain.     Down  wid  him  I" 

*^  Come  on,  you  rascals  I"  shouted  the  coroner  ; 
*^  my  jury  and  I  against  any  baker's  dozen  of  you. 
Gintlemen  of  the  jury,  stand  to  me,  and  we'll 
clear  the  house.  Come,  boys — come,  gintlemen — 
fight  hke  devils*  We  can  bring  in  our  own  verjick 
aftherwards." 

^'  Honour  bright,  Mr.  Casey,"  responded  the 
jury,  "  we'll  back  you,  sir,  every  man  of  us.  To 
the  devil  wid  the  verjick,  till  afther  our  spree's 
over." 

The  friends  of  the  jurors  also  took  the  part  of 
the  coroner,  as  did  many  others  present,  for  the 
man's  propensities  to  fighting  had  made  him  popu- 
lar I  so  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  numbers  were 
pretty  equal  on  both  sides.  A  rich  scene  ensued. 
In  a  moment,  the  whole  room  exhibited  such  a 
picture  of  riot  and  uprqar,  as  could  scarcely  be 
conceived.  .The  coroner  and  his  jury  certainly  did 
fight  like  devils,  and  they  were  every  whit  as 
devilishly  opposed.      All  were  thumping,  knocking 
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down,  puUingf  dragging,  wrestlings  and  Bhouting. 
Crash  went  a  chair--- wiash  went  a  window  or  a 
table — down  went  a  man  here — up  sprung  another 
tbere-«a  third  was  heard  in  tliis  corner — a  about 
in  that.  Sometimes  they  appeared  detached  into 
small  groups;  again  they  seemed  like  a  ravelled 
bank)  matted  into  one  mass  of  inextricable  con- 
fusion. The  doctor  and  apothecary  got  first  an 
odd  thump,  en  jmsmnt^  in  compliment  to  the 
coroner :  by-and-by  they  were  suckedt  sorely 
against  their  wills,  into  the  vortex  of  the  6ght ;  and 
ere  it  was  half  over^  they  might  be  seen  amongst 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  giving  and  receiving,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  on  each  side.  The  fight 
might  now  be  at  its  hottest,  when  two  men  were 
seen  engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  near  the  window, 
one  of  whom  was  the  coroner,  and  the  second,  to 
the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  all  preeent,  no 
other  than  the  subject  of  the  inquest,  Barney 
Bradley  himself.  In  a  moment,  what  between 
surprise  and  mirth,  there  was  an  immediate  ces- 
sation bf  hostilities  among  all  the  belUgerenlSi 
with  the  exception  of  the  coroner  and  Barney, 
Darby  M*Fudge  and  the  foreman,  who,  so  far 
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exhaustion  permitted 'tbem,  laid  in  the  blows  with  . 
great  vigour.  It  was  impossible  to  say  on  which 
of  their  heads  victory  might  have  alighted ;  for, 
however  amusing  their  contest  appeared  to  die 
wondering  and  excited  by-standers,  the  latter 
deemed  it  proper  to  separate  Barney  and  the  coro- 
ner, for  the  ludicrous  purpose  of  giving  that  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  of  recognising  his  antago- 
nist. The  foreman,  who  had  already  been  suffi- 
ciently well  drubbed,  felt  no  wish  for  a  more 
lengthened  battle;  and  the  two  medical  gentle- 
men stood  as  if  thunder-struck  at  the  activity  of 
the  corpse !  When  the  four  were  separated,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  describe  what  ensued,  so  as 
to  retain  any  portion  of  the  mingled  mirth  and 
amazement  of  the  whole  crowd. 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaimed  the  coroner—"  What !  why  I 
is  it — eh  ? — is  it  the — ^it  is — by  the  sky  above  us, 
it's  the  rascal  that  was  kilt !  I — the  dead  vagabond 
we  had  the  inquest  over  I" 

This  was  replied  to  by  a  thundering  uproar  of 
laughter,  in  which,  however,  neither  the  'coroner 
nor  his  medical  friends  felt  any  inclination  to 
join. 


fi  am. 


Ir  Hi.    -«: 
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"  Right,  Mr.  Casey,"  shouted  the  whole  crowd ; 
"the  Borra's  funny  thought,  that.  Barney,  be 
asy,  man  alive  !  Barney  himself  can  be  a  witness, 
Misther  Casey." 

«  Faith,"  said  Casey,  "  I'll  not  be  well  Ucked, 
and  defrauded  out  of  my  money  into  the  bargain. 
I  have  two  medical  gindemen  to  prove  that  he 
was  dead,  and  wid  the  help  of  heaven  and  an 
obadient  jury,  we'll  return  our  verjick,    Waither  I" 

The  waiter  appeared. 

"  Waither,  another  tumbler  of  wather,  wid  a 
naggin  of  the  same  to  tighten  it.  Ointlemen  of 
the  jury,  I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  return^ 
ing  my  sinsare  congratulations  upon  the  decided 
stand  you  have  made  on  this  trying  occasion,  against 
those  who  countenance  and  encourage  blaggardism 
and  outrageousness.  You  are,  gintlemen — (here 
waither,  it's  not  for  the  foreman  I  ordhered  it) — 
you  are,  gintlemen,  an  honour  to  your  country, 
and  wid  twelve  such  indepindent  men  to  support 
me,  I'd  undertake  to  lick  any  thirteen  fellows  in 
the  county,  and  to  give  a  proper  verjick  upon  any 
dacent  case  of  manslaughter,  murder,  shooidde, 
or  Otto-diffay  afterwards.     And  now,    gintlemen. 


fir  iar  jwa  m^  li«  Atpmmi  m  eafi  iMm  mtTtkf 
drj  tAp  I  Oilier  jon  m  gbas  of  whiskey  ryh,  m 
kerp  yvtt  €»ol  «ad  coO«et«d  r 

JfQO  tV  Ibi  veVT  MOiw  tn  ^  CtWJi67v      rSlDTIIsd  IBB 

**]o^g  £fe  to  voii«  wT 

fTaitber !  m  gksB  of  wkiihiy  apiem  lor  the 

E  <tf  the  Jmy.*^ 
'Fufa>  a&tlw  CaacTt  k  'od  be  a*i 
t*i  vfaoSe  to  gel  kaockcd  on  the 
hftftt  the  pkaeore  of  jour  iittiQ'  an  ibem." 

TOOT  healths,  sot  vacjr !  Wbjr* 
a  Tcijick,  rd  not  gTfe  in  to  e  er  a  cdrooe? 
m  Eorope  for  prolitBg  an  Ottoniiffay,  or  chazgiig^ 
ajBTj.  And,  gilkuiieii,  I  ^t  tbeic's  notbn^ 
&£  a  gt»od  skrimsaa^,  eren  although  a  ^oU  or 
two  he  cracked*" 

**  DerO  a  thing,  BmTo^  Mistber  Cafej! 
Fatth  jtm*Te  die  jewel  of  a  o^owoer,  sir*  Mote 
power  to  yoQ  !  U  other  pec^le  woo't  make  work 
for  joii»  whr  toq'II  he  ^  t  to  isaka  work  lor  jonr-* 
^el^  90%  why  not  ?^  ^9    ^ 

The  waiter  now  rettimed  with  the  spirits,  and 
diejiiiT}  after  pledging  the  now   tipsy   coitner. 
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told  him  they  were  ready  to  proceed  with  Barney's 
inquest.  'I' 

•' Come,  gintleraen,"*  aaid  Caseyi  **  before  we 
begin  1*11  be  dacent.  Here,  waither,  agin :  bring 
the  subject — ^^bring  Barney  Bradley  something  to 
drink.  He  liked  it  before  death,  and  faith  he 
muat  get  a  sup  after  it." 

"  Why  then  as  you  re  doin*  the  dacent  thing, 
Misther  Casey/'  said  Barney,  "you're  welcome 
to  sit  an  me  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half." 

Coroner — **  Now,  Barneyj  be  an  evidence,  man 
alive,  and  give  us  a  lift  where  you  can.** 

Aini*?^"-**  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  Devil  fly  away  wid 
the  merrier.  Depind  your  life  an  me,  Misther 
Casey.       We'll  make  out  a  clear  case,    or  the 

ra*s  in  it.  But  saize  the  word  Til  answer  the 
proBS-sarver/* 

**  The  proas-sarver,  faith  and  an  unlucky 
spalpeen  he  is  to  be  put  on  a  jury.  But  VU 
pledge  my  reputation  that  if  one  half  the  county 
was  to  murder  the  other,  Barney,  Til  never  have 
one  on  an  inquest  agin.  Let  tliat  satisfy 
you  all." 

•i  SticceaSf      Misther     Casey !        The    drivin* 
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The  audience  were  exceedingly  grave  here. 
Not  the  least  symptom  of  a  smile  appeared  on  a 
single  face.  On  the  contrary,  they  looked  at  the 
coroner  with  an  alarm  which  the  rascals  succeeded 
in  making  more  impressive  by  their  feigned 
attempts  to  conceal  it.  At  length  one  of  them 
aaid  in  a  very  solemn  voice, — 

"  Misther  Casey,  Barney's  right,  sir.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  wid  you,  whatever  it  is,  for  there's 
a  great  change  in  your  face  since  you  came  into 
the  house." 

"  Tut,  it  can't  be,  but  if  I  thought " 

"  The  safest  way,  sir,  is  to  be  sure  and  lose 
the  blood.  Barney's  the  very  boy  that  can  breathe 
a  vein  in  style." 

"  Where  are  the  other  medical  gintlemen  ?" 
said  the  coroner.  *'  Why,  they  are  gone  !  How- 
ever I  don't  wonder  at  it,  after  what  they  got" 

"  Waither,"  shouted  Barney,  *'  bring  up  a 
basin,  poor  Misther  Casey's  not  well.  Why,  sir, 
you're  changin'  for  the  worse  in  your  looks  every 
minute.  Devil  a  word  I'll  hear,  sir,  nor  a 
blessed  syllable  of  evidence  I'll  give  to-day, 
barrin'  you  take  care  of  your  health." 
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*fi<5ttitleraeii  of  the  jury,  do  ymi  tfainW  i 
to  lose  blood  ?*'  lo^o  mi^ 

lu*^  Bedad»  sir,  ther€*«  a  terrible  change  cmyolii 
why  you  re  blac^k  uodher  b&tk  eyes.  You  miifl 
have  got   some  hurt,   sir,    mwardly,    durm'   tbo 

**  Faith  and  there  may  be  soroethmg  in  tfait 
Mure  eiiDugh.  Cotne^  Barney,  set  to  wort,  h 
can  do  no  harm  at  all  events**' 
P'Baraey,  now  in  his  glory,  stripped  the  coronen 
and  in  two  miDutes  had  a  fuU  ttde  of  blood  rushing 
from  his  arm,  into  a  large  wash-hand  basing  the 
bottom  of  which  could  not  be  covered  by  lees  dian 
thirty  aunees  of  bloodi  .  i     iietfT'* 

**  Now,  Misther  Casey,  don't  you  feel  aaier  ?'' » 

'*  I  do,  Barneyj  but  very  wake*  Smp, 
man,  you  have  taken  enough,  five  times  over ; 
do  you  intend  to  ^^/— the — the  basin  ?  Stop  I — 
my  sight's  going— I'm  getting " 

Fojty^aight  ounces  of  blood  would  be  apt  to 
make  any  man  weak.  The  worthy  coroner  could 
gOiiiQV  farther 9  and  in  a  moment  he  lay  at  full 
length,  in  a  ewingiug  faint,     W^  ammI   *«^VLi\A 

It  was  now,  when  he  could  not  bear  them,  thai 
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their  nuirtb  beeame  loud  and  excesmTe.  Bahiey, 
in  the  mean  time,  tied  up  his  arm. 

"The  devil  fly  away  wid  you,  Barney,  but 
you're  able  to  walk  widout  hein'  led,  any  how, 
you  bird  o'  grace  1" 

** Whisht,  wid  yees,"  replied  Bradley;  "we'll 
be  up  to  him.  Let  ua  sit  an'  hould  an  inquisht  an 
himself,  before  he  comes  to — that  won't  be  these 
ten  good  minutes  to  come." 

"  Oh  I  consumin'  to  the  better.  Here,  you  rap 
of  a  pross-sarver — you  must  be  the  crowner ;  an' 
as  you'd  do  nuttin  for  nuttin,  we'll  give  you 
another  glass  o'  whiskey." 

"  Then,  Barney,  you  must  take  my  place  on 
the  jury." 

"To  be  sure  I  will." 

"  Well  thin,  gintlemen,  as  we  were  all  specta- 
thors  of  this  bloody  business,  we  may  as  well,  at 
wanst,  return  a  verdict  against  Barney." 

"  Not  wilful  murdher  agin  me  any  how,  aither 
in  joke  or  aimest." 

"  No ;  but  here's  the  verdict :  we  find  that 
Misther  Casey  died  by  the  visUatum  of  Baanuf 
Bradley  r 
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*'  A  choice  good  one,"  replied  Barney.  **  H€ 
waitlier^  bring  in  a  naggin  of  btinit  whbkey  hi 
Misther  Casey,  Tbai's  what'll  set  faux  to  rights. 
Here,  boy^t^  let  m  briog  bim  tiear  ihe  vmdf ,  &k 
rise  him  up  a  Httk.  Comej  Mi^tber  Caii^v 
blood  alive,  air,  don't  be  a  woman.  Pluk  op 
spirit ;  herd's  ^  OBggiti  o'  buret  whiskey,  to  make 
all  fiqtiare.  Bedad,  sir,  you  have  nothin'  .tlit 
than  tbe  pattern  of  a  ginteel  face  this  minute.*^   H 

*C^ii^tef — **  Where's  the  whiskey*    in    the  fifst 
placer 

Barney — "  Here,  sir ;  here  it  is.  Never  nip 
it ;  take  it  at  a  bite,  an'  you  may  dance  Shawn 
Buie  in  five  minutes." 

"  Yes,  it  will  do  me  good.  Gintlemen  of  the 
jury,  what  has  happened  to  me  ?  Waa  there  any- 
thing illaygal  in  this  business  V- 

"  Sorra,  haporth,  Misther  Casey,  barrin'  that 
Barney  Bradley  tuck  a  few  ounces  of  blood  out 
o'  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  Barney,  in  the 
mane  time,  confound  you  and  your  flaybottomry, 
you  have  almost  bled  me  to  death,  you  infernal 
quacks" 
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It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  ridiculous 
appearance  of  the  coroner,  whose  face,  being  at 
best  ruddy  upon  a  sallow  ground,  now  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  green  linen,  if  we  except 
his  nose,  which  was  of  a  pale  dead  blue,  like  the 
end  of  a  burned  brick.  The  laughter  in  fact 
could  not  be  suppressed,  nor  could  the  coroner, 
after  surveying  himself  in  a  three-cornered  broken 
looking  glass  that  hung  against  the  wall,  avoid 
joining  in  the  mirth,  although  at  his  own  expense. 

"  Gintlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no 
use  in  my  spoiling  a  good  joke,  although  Tve  jiaid 
some  of  the  best  blood  in  my  veins  for  it.  It's 
well  known,  any  how,  that  a  more  blood-thirsty 
vagabond  than  Barney  Bradley  is  not  to  be  had. — 
You  go  about,  Barney,  you  nager,  seeking  whom 
you  may  bleed;  and  I  now  tell  you,  that  you'll 
take  a  cup  too  much  from  some  one  before  you're 
hanged,  my  man.  Reduce  your  practice,  Barney, 
or  you'll  die  somewhere  convanient  to  the  county 
gaol — ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Well,  gintlemen,  now  let 
us  to  sarious  business,  for,  upon  my  conscience, 
I'll  have  a  verjick  and  my  fees,  if  the  fellow  was 
to  come  alive  fifty  times." 

VOL.  in.  P 
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"  Why,  afther  he  was  knocked  down  an*  kilt, 
sir." 

"  But  were  you  not  present  at  the  fight  ?'* 

"  Oh  the  devil  a  blow  /  seen  them  give,  sir, 
barrin'  what  I  heard  from  them  that  wor  lookin' 
on.  But  that's  no  rason  that  I  can't  give  you  the 
outs  and  ins  of  the  business  as  true  as  any  one, 
allowin'  for  mistakes." 

"  Get  out,  you  spalpeen,"  said  Casey  ;  "  take 
yourself  and  your  mistakes  out  of  this.  You're 
nothing  but  a  nagerly  equivocator." 

"  Well,  Misther  Casey,"  said  the  fellow,  wink- 
ing at  the  by-standers,  '^  if  that's  my  thanks,  I 
can't  help  it.  I'm  always  willin'  to  oblage  a 
jinteel  lookin'  gintleman.  It's  more  than  I'd  do 
afore  Barney  bled  you." 

The  coroner  winced  at  this,  but  the  mirth 
and  the  cause  of  the  mirth  were  too  decidedly 
against  him  to  resent  it  with  success. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  what, 
boys  ;  I'll  order  any  man  half-a-pint  that  will 
give  true  evidence  on  this  melancholy  affair." 

Nine  of  the  jury  immediately  volunteered. 

"  Beg  pardon,  Misther  Casey,"  said  the  fore- 
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man,  ^*  that's  not  lay  gal,  wid  submission ;  it  s 
what  lawyers  call  insubordination  of  perjury. 
It'll  invaleed  the  whole  inquest." 

"  You  lie,  you  rascal,"  replied  Casey,  deeply 
offended;  "how  dare  you  charge  the  coroner  of 
the  county  with  disorganization  of  perjury.  Only 
you're  on  the  jury,  Td  send  you  out  of  the 
window  by  the  heels." 

*'  Faith,  an'  let  him  not  be  too  sure  that  that 
same  will  save  him,"  observed  the  rest  of  the 
jury ;  "  devil  a  betther  we  could  do  than  shove 
him  out,  an'  clap  Barney  himself  in  his  place." 

"  Out  wid  him !"  shouted  the  by-standers, 
"out  wid  him,  the  rip,  an'  make  Barney  himself 
foreman — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

*'  Devil  a  sweeter,"  said  Barney  ;  **  wid  all  my 
heart.     Out  wid  the  rascal  I*' 

The  coroner,  if  he  were  even  disposed,  had  not 
strength  to  prevent  this.  .  The  window  was  raised, 
the  unfortunate  process-server  caught,  and  very 
quietly,  but  with  remarkable  exactness,  dropped 
astride  a  cow  that  happened  to  pass,  which  cow 
belonged  to  a  poor  widow  who  lived  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  a  short 
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time  the  cow  and  her  rider  were  followed  by  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  fair,  as  far  as  the  pound- 
bum,  in  which  she  deposited  him,  to  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  the  spectators. 

*'  Now,  Misther  Casey,  we'll  make  Barney 
himself  foreman.** 

"  I  doubt  it's  a  little  irregular,"  said  Casey ; 
"  but  as  it's  a  particular  case  altogether,  why  let 
him  have  the  oflSce." 

"  Well  but,  sir,"  said  the  jurors,  "  here's  nine 
of  us  that  can  give  right  thrue  evidence." 

"  Faith,"  said  Barney,  "  you  may  add  me  for 
a  tenth,  provided  the  half-pint's  to  come  to  the 
fore." 

The  coroner  now  felt  himself  sadly  puzzled  ; 
he  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  evidence.  Not 
an  individual  present,  after  having  heard  of  the 
affair  of  the  half-pint,  but  professed  himself  to  be 
intunately  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of 
that  "melancholy  affair."  The  transaction  pro- 
mised to  be  clouded  with  witnesses. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  said  Casey ;  ''  death 
alive,  boys,  I  can't  hear  you  all;  if  I  did  the 
fees  of  the  inquest  wouldn't  cover  the  expenses." 
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**  But  the  gmtkmen  of  the  jury,  Mi^idier 
Casey,  have  the  best  right  to  the  whiskey,  air. 
Hemimber  how  we  stood  to  you  m  the  skrimtfiage, 
a  while  agone/* 

'"  Under  the  circumataBceB,  gintlemeEi*  111 
ballot  for  evidence ,  firsts  for  two  out  of  the  jury ; 
atid  afterwards  for  two  more  out  of  the  by-^Un^ 
ders ;  and  there* s  a  full  bottle  gone*" 

'*  That's  takin'  evidence  by  the  qu&rtj  Misther 
Casey/* 

"  Boys,  he  asy,  now — and  don't  turn  so  eoletne 
an  investigation  into  ridicule.     Get  me  a  hat." 

A  score  of  caubeens,  amidst  the  most  uulixmted 
glee,  were  instantly  offered  to  hinij  and  having 
selected  one,  he  proceeded  to  draw  lots  for  the 
witnesses,  or,  as  he  more  formally  termed  it^  **  to 
ballot  for  the  evidence  in  this  unfortunate  trans- 
action/' Barney  himself  and  another  juror  had 
the  good  luck  to  succeed^  as  had  Andy  Murtagh 
who  had  kilt  him,  and  a  person  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, -•  .  %  ^ 

''  What's  your  name  ?"  said  Casey  to  the  stran- 
ger. .  ♦  ^if 

''  Philip  Coogauj  sir  " 
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*'  Were  you  present  at  this  business^  Philip  ?" 

"  I  was  present  at  both,  sir,  wid  the  help  o' 
goodness.'* 

"  At  both  what,  man  alive  ?" 

'*  Why,  air,  at  Barney  and  Andy's  affair,  an' 
aftherwards  at  your  own  little  consarn  in  the 
house  here." 

*'  Well,  but  stick  to  Barney's  and  Andy's;  what 
do  you  know  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  Barney  bled  him  in  Brian  Finni- 
gan's  stable,  up  agin  the  wall ;  then,  sir,  Barney 
brought  him  in  to  trate  him.  I  don't  know  what 
privication  came  atuue  them,  but  something  surely 
must,  sir,  or  they'd  not  tuck  to  weltin'  one 
another  as  they  did." 

"  Go  on,  PhUip." 

^'  I  was  passin',  sir,  when  I  see  Brian  Finnigan 
an'  his  brodher,  an'  his  sarvint,  pushiu'  them  out ; 
an'  one  o'  them,  but  I  can't  say  which,  hot  Brian 
a  lick  as  he  went  in." 

*'  Well  done,  Philip ;  you're  coming  to  it  by 
degrees,  as  the  lawyers  go  to  heaven.     Go  on." 

''  Then,  sir,  they  attacked  one  another  again 
— Barney,  sir,  let  fly  at  Andy  wid  his  battagh^  an' 
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thin*  Andy  b«*re  knocknl  bim  dowti,  an'  that  blow 
sobered  tiitiu'*  h 

♦*  Be  the  Tflrtne  of  mr  oath,  Mistber  Casej ,  he 
didn't  knock  me  doim  tbt^  da}r»  It  was  aerer  in 
bb  watfitroat  to  do  it,*'  said  Barney, 

'^  Fhilrp  Cciogan  totiJd  the  thnith,  ACslb^r 
Casey,"  obserfed  Aody ;  **'twai  I  ihat  ga^e  him 
aa  purty  a  tumble  as  eirer  be  got  smce  he  was 
christened ;  an*  ts  well  able  to  do  it  any  dmy«** 

*'  Murtagb,  be  asy,  man/'  said  the  coroner, 
"  you're  not  bound  to  criminate  your^>elf ; 
(waither!)  consider  that  there  may  be  a  verjick  of 
homicide,  any  how,  brought  against  you/* 

**  Not  'till  I  kill  Barney  over  agtn,  Misther 
Casey." 

**  I  tell  you,  Andy,  that  the  jury  have  lajgal 
and  professional  proof  that  the  man  was  dead. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  only  to  prove  how  he  was 
killed.  Coming  to  life  again  is  his  own  affair,  and 
not  ourB." 

"  Be  me  sowl,  I  suppose  it  was  the  row 
brought  me  to  life/'  said  Barney  ;  if  any  thing  *ud 
do  it^  'twould  be  aither  that,  or  a  smell  of  the 
whiskey  bottle,  praise  be  goodness  1" 
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"  That's  your  own  consarn,  Barney,  and  not 
the  jury's"  said  Casey. 

Batney — **  It's  a  lie,  any  how,  to  say  that  Andy 
knocked  me  down ;  he  was  never  the  man." 

Andy — "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Barney,  let  the 
business  go  an,  and  you  know  we  can  decide  that 
asy  enough  afther. 

Barney — "  Never  say  it  again,  Andy.  Boys  go 
an  wid  the  inquest.  It's  the  least  I  should  know 
whether  I  was  kilt  or  not,  at  any  rate.  Ha  I  ha  ! 
ha  !" 

Barney's  brother  juror  now  stepped  forth  to  set 
them  right. 

''  Misther  Casey,  sir " 

*'  Waither  1"  said  Casey,  "  were  you  asleep, 
you  spalpeen?  Bruig  me  another  tumbler  of 
wather,  wid  a  naggin  of  whiskey  in  it.  I'm  as 
wake  as  a  fishing-rod." 

"  Take  it  burned,  sir,"  said  Barney,  "  an' 
dhrink  the  wather  afterwards.  That's  the  right 
plan." 

''  Bring  what  /desire  you,"  said  Casey.  "  Go 
on,  Mr.  Juror." 

*'  I  must  give  it  agin  Barney,  sir — I  seen  Andy 
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Murtagh  five  him  m  dane  a  IcBock-ctuini  as  ere 
a  ebave  ever  Barney  htmaetf  gave  ta  bb  life,  I 
wa»  beside  tbem,  air,  an'  Barney,  by  the  vartue 
n'  my  oath  J  couldn't  kick  no  more  than  a  spateh* 
cock." 

*^  Able  to  ki<^k  you  for  that  lie,  any  day,*'  said 
B^nieyt  *^  an'  will,  too,  before  a  month  o*  Sun^iayg 

A  fresh  argument  here  took  place  between 
Barneys  his  brother  juror,  and  Andy  Mnrt^h,  id 
which  the  latter  insisted  that  if  Barney  were  Mt 
at  all,  he  it  was  who  had  tho  merit  of  killing  him. 
Barney  st'dBy  denied  thiS|  and  their  partizans  on 
either  side  gave  rather  decisive  proofs  of  their 
readiness  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  short  issue* 
llje  coroner,  however,  at  this  moment  received  his 
tumbler  of  water,  a  fact  which  reminded  him  of 
the  compensation  he  had  promised  them  for  their 
evidence. 

*'  Now,  boys/'  said  he,  '*  let  us  have  no  more 
fighting  here  till  we  finish  the  business  on  hand,  at 
any  rate.  After  that  you  have  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  street  to  decide  it  in.     All   I  can 
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say  is,  that  if  you  rise  a  ruction  now,  you'll  get  no 
whiskey  from  me." 

''  Faith,  an'  that's  sensible,  Misther  Casey,  an' 
stands  to  rason ;  we  have  the  street,  as  you  say ; 
so  let  us  put  it  off  till  afther  we  get  the  quart  of 
evidence.'* 

"  Asy,  boys,  asy  ;  no  more  of  that.  But  now 
what  verjick  will  we  return  upon  the  death  of 
Barney  ?" 

"  Oh  devil  purshuo  the  one  o'  me  will  ever 
eonsint  to  be  kilt  by  Andy  M urtagh,  or  the  likes 
o'  him,"  said  Barney. 

''  Faith,  an'  if  I  was  on  the  jury,"  replied 
Andy,  "  I'd  eonsint  to  give  no  other." 

"  Misther  Casey,  sir,"  said  the  juror,  "  we'll 
do  the  thing  in  a  way  that  Barney  can't  be  offinded 
wid." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  We'll  find — KUt  by  Andy  Murtaxjh^  and  found 
heatvC  the  coroner  afterwards** 

The  by-standers  decided  on  the  propriety  of 
this  verdict  by  the  loud  seal  of  their  approbation. 
Barney  himself,  the  coroner,  and  Andy  Murtagb, 
were  also  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  moment 
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Gintlemen,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  you  are  the 
best  boxed  jury  in  the  three  united  kingdoms  ;  by 
wliich  I  mane  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
But  I  must  add,  that  some  of  the  party  who  con- 
ducted the  row  against  us  have  a  villanous  habit  of 
kicking  in  the  shins  while  they  fight ;  by  which  I 
have  heavily  suffered.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  rip 
up  the  embers  of  strife ;  but  I  must  confess  that, 
touching  the  kicking  in  the  shins,  I  strongly 
suspect  the  corpse  to  have  been  by  far  the  worst 
conducted.  Gintlemen,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inquest  did  not  behave  himself  with 
due  decorum.  He  denied  that  he  was  kilt,  gintle- 
men, in  the  teeth  of  the  plainest  and  most  equivo- 
cal evidence.  We  had  the  opinion  of  two  medi- 
cal men — who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  each  of 
them  by  the  corpse,  gintlemen — so  to  spake — both 
of  whom  proved  that  he  was  dead.  We  had, 
moreover,  the  testimony  of  the  worthy  man  who 
kilt  him,  corroborating  the  opinion  of  the  doctors. 
Yet  he  denied  the  fact  in  the  face  of  all  this  I 
However,  as  I  said,  let  it  be  forgotten.  Gintle- 
men, I  now  propose  the  health  of  ould  Ireland — 
a  country,  gintlemen,  in  which,  I  am  proud  to  say. 
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the  law  of  inquest^  gmtlemen — ^the  law  of  inqueSl 
— ia  better  underBtood  limn  in  any  other  country 
under  t!ie  sun,     Gbtletnens  *  Ould   Ireland, 
land  of  Iiic|uests  1*  *' 

This,  as  the  papers  say»  wae  received  w 
tremetidous  cheers,  and  the  health  of  tlie  coroner 
drank,  as  *'  one  of  the  best  coroners  that  ever  sat 
on  a  Hve  corpse."  T*his  was  rather  ^arp,  but 
worthy  man  was  aow  too  far  advanced  in  liquor 
notice  it*  He  accordingly  paid  the  reckoning,  got 
his  hat,  and  was  staggering  out,  when  the  waiter 
tlirust  a  slip  of  paper  into  bis  hand,  on  which  was 
written  :  ^*  Verdict  of  the  jury  that  sot  upon  the 
body  of  Bartle  Casey,  Esquire,  late  crowner  for 
this  part  of  the  county,  before  Barney  Bradley, 
Esquire,  flaybottomist  and  horse-doctor-* We  find 
that  the  diseased  died  by  the  visitation  of  Barney 
Bradley.  Signed  Barney  Bradley/'  Here  fol- 
lowed the  names  of  the  twelve  jurors, 

*'  Ay/'  exclaimed  Caseyt  after  he  had  made  it 
out  with  some  difficulty,  ^^  I  don*t  doubt  that^  any 
how.  Tlie  rascals  would  outwit  the  devih  let 
alone  Bartlemy  Case}*,  Esqutre  ;  and  as  for  Bar* 
Qey  Bradley,  he  would  bleed  the  devil   if  he  had 
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any  blood  in  him."  He  then  staggered  up  to  the 
inn  where  he  slept  that  night,  with  less  of  fever 
than  he  would  have  felt  were  it  not  for  the  Barney 
Bradley's  lancet. 

This  was  Barney  Bradley's  first  inquest,  or,  as 
it  was  termed  by  his  neighbours,  his  first  resurrec- 
tion. He  was,  however,  the  subject  of  three 
inquests,  every  one  of  which  he  survived,  and  in 
every  one  of  which  the  coroners  suffered,  either  by 
"  flaybottomry"  or  a  sound  drubbing.  In  fact  he 
became  so  celebrated  a  corpse,  and  withal  so  dan- 
gerous, that  on  the  occasion  of  two  or  three  subse- 
quent deaths  occurring,  after  the  three  inquests 
alluded  to,  no  coroner  could  sit  upon  him,  inas- 
much as  they  did  so  at  the  evident  risk  and  hazard 
of  their  lives. 

Our  readers  will  of  course  be  anxious  to  know 
what  disease  or  accident  it  was  that  occasioned 
Barney's  temporary  death.  Ah  ha!— There  we 
Jiave  them  !  Don't  you  know,  worthy  readers,  that 
the  beauty  of  a  modern  tale  is  mystery  ?  Do  you 
think  we  are  such  a  common-place  writer  as  to  tell 
every  thing  ?  That,  you  know,  would  be  blabbing 
on  poor  Barney.     Farewell  I 
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And  now  to  coneliidt*,  we  beg  leave  to  reeum^ 
m^nd  this  mithentk  siorj*  fo  John  Buir^  perosal* 
aor)  that  it  may  serve  to  correct  his  views  of  ItoIi 
life  iitid  character  is  the  f^aniest  and  si o cere  wish 
of  the  writer.     Ameo. 


THE    END. 


